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CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE 


JOSEPH  A.  CONRY  VS.  JOHN  A.  KEIJHEK, 

FROM    THE 

NINTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


NOTICE  OF  CO  XT  EST. 

Boston,  December  :-i-  1902, 
To  John  A.  Keliher,  Esq., 

Boston,  County  of  Suffolk,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

I,  Joseph  A.  Conry,  of  Boston,  in  said  county  of  Suffolk,  hereby  give  you  notice 
that  I  intend  to  contest  your  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  you  having  been  declared  elected  as  a  member 
of  said  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  district  in  said  Com- 
monwealth at  the  election  holden  on  the  4th  day  of  November  last  past. 

I  specify  the  following  grounds  on  which  I  shall  rely  in  such  contest: 

First.  That  by  reason  of  your  action  or  the  action  of  those  in  your  employ,  or  act- 
ing in  your  behalf  with  your  knowledge,  the  voters  of  said  district,  or  a  large  num- 
ber thereof,  were  deceived  through  the  public  press  ami  in  various  other  ways  into 
the  belief  that  a  certain  telegram  emanating  from  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  committee  personally  indorsing  the  candidacy  of  the  undersigned. 
Joseph  A.  Conry,  was  fictitious  and  published  to  deceive,  and  this  you  did  person- 
ally, or  caused  he  done  through  those  in  your  employ  or  acting  with  your  knowledge 
and  your  instructions  in  your  behalf,  willfully  and  maliciously  and  fraudulently,  and 
with  intent  thereby  to  deceive  said  voters  by  publishing  or  causing  to  l>e  published 
in  said  public  press  a  telegram  purporting  to  have  emanated  from  said  chairman  oi 
the  Democratic  <  tongressional  committee,  which  telegram  in  fact  as  published  by  you 
was  never  sent  by  said  chairman  of  the  Democratic  ( Jongressional  committee  orw  ith 
Ins  authority  or  the  authority  of  any  person  rightfully  acting  for  him  or  in  his  behalf, 
and  was  in  fact  never  received  by  you  or  those  in  your  employ  or  those  acting  in 
your  behalf. 

Such  action  by  you,  or  those  in  your  employ,  or  those  acting  in  your  behalf,  was 
fraudulent,  misleading,  dishonorable,  and  intended  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  voters 
of  said  district,  and  to  injure  my  candidacy,  and  did  so  injure  it. 

[Copy  of  telegram  received  by  Hon.  Joseph  a.  Conry.] 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

Washington,  1>.  C,  November  i.  1902. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry, 

No.  ■'■>'  Devonshire  street,  Boston: 

While  it  would  he  improper  in  me  as  chairman  to  take  sides  in  a  contest  between 
two  Democrats,  I  cheerfully  say  that  personally  I  believe  yourrecord  entitle.!  you 
to  a  renomination,  and  1  hope  you  \\  ill  he  elected. 

.1.  M.  Griggs. 
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[Copy  of  telegram  advertised  in  the  press  of  Boston,  Monday,  November  3, 1902,  in  the  interest  "f 

John  A.  Keliher.] 

Tin'  following  from  Hon.  James  M.  Griggs,  chairman  National  Congressional 
Democratic  committee,  is  authentic  and  self-explanatory: 

"Washington,  1».  C,  November  :,  1902. 
"Daniel  M.  Driscoll, 

Chairman  Ninth  Congressional  District  Committee,  Boston,  Mass.: 
" Replying  to  your  telegram  of  this  date,  1  have  not  expressed  or  implied  by  a 
single  word,  wired  or  otherwise,  officially  or    privately,  any  preference  for  a  candi- 
date in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  district.     My  chief  interest  is  in  seeing  the  Ninth 
district  of  .Massachusetts  elect  a  Democrat  to  Congress. 

"James  M.  Griggs, 
"  Chairman  National  Congressional  Democratic  Committee." 

Second.  That  a  large  number  of  votes  at  said  election,  viz,  many  more  than  your 
whole  plurality  were  counted  for  you,  which  votes  were  never  cast  by  any  legal 
voter  in  said  district,  and  these  alleged  votes  were  east  for  you  and  were  thus  counted 
in  ward-  6,  7.  8,  9,  and  precincts  6  and  7  of  ward  12,  of  said  city  of  Boston. 

Third.  That  in  the  above-specified  wards  and  specified  precincts  of  wards  of  the 
city  of  Boston  at  said  election  a  huge  number  of  votes  were  cast  for  you  by  persons 
having  no  legal  right  to  vote  or  by  persons  having  cast  more  than  one  vote  and  voting 
many  times,  and  these  said  votes  so  cast  were  counted  for  you. 

Fourth.  That  many  votes  were  cast  and  counted  at  said  election  for  you  in  said 
Ninth  Congressional  district  by  persons  who  were  induced  to  cast  said  votes  for  you 
by  the  payment,  gift,  or  bestowal  on  said  voters  of  gifts  and  rewards,  or  by  promis- 
ing to  pay,  give,  and  bestow  upon  such  voters  gifts  and  rewards. 

Fifth.  That  a  large  number  of  votes  were  legally  cast  for  me  which  were  not 
counted  for  me,  ait  hough  clearly  intended  to  be  votes  for  me,  said  votes  having  been 

invalidated  by  the  illegal  and  fraudulent  and  criminal  action  of  the  elect) fficers 

in  above-mentioned  wards  and  precincts,  or  by  persons  having  access  to  the  ballots 
as  cast  in  said  wards  and  precincts,  through  the  permission  or  connivance  of  said 
election  officers,  so  that  the  will  of  the  voters  casting  such  ballots  in  said  wards  was 
thwarted  and  the  ballots  invalidated  as  aforesaid  by  the  addition  of  and  extra  cross 
to  the  names  on  the  ballots  for  candidates  for  Congress  other  than  myself,  a  cross 
having  been  legally  and  properly  made  opposite  my  name  and  opposite  no  other 
name  of  a  candidate  for  Congress  by  the  voter,  said  extra  or  additional  cross  or  mark 
having  1  een  made  by  persons  other  than  the  voter  and  after  the  ballot  had  been 
deposited  in  the  ballot  box;  and  such  illegal,  fraudulent,  and  criminal  action  was 
committed  thus  and  in  various  other  ways  by  such  persons  acting  in  your  interest 
and  for  your  advantage. 

Sixth.  That  upon  election  day  in  the  various  precincts  of  said  wards  of  said  dis- 
trict the  names  of  a  great  many  persons  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  yote  upon 
said  day  at  said  election  were  voted  upon  by  persons  to  the  undersigned  unknown, 
which  persons  were  other  than  those  rightfully  entitled  to  the  name  duly  registered 
as  voters  in  said  precincts,  and  other  than  poisons  w  ho  had  qualified  as  voters  in  said 
precincts  of  said  wards  under  said  names,  and  such  votes  were  cast  by  n  ason  of  your 
request,  promise,  or  inducement  held  out  by  you.  or  h\  reason  of  requests,  promises, 
or  inducements  made  or  held  out  by  persons  acting  in  your  interest. 

Seventh.  That  a  huge  number  of  votes  at  said  election,  viz,  many  more  than  your 
whole  plurality,  were  counted  for  you,  which  votes  were  cast  for  you  by  reason  of 

promises  made  by  you,  or  people  acting  in  your  behalf,  to  secure  eniplo\  meiit  in  the 

various  departments  of  the  citj  of  Boston  and  elsewhere  for  the  persons  casting  such 
votes,  tie  making  of  such  promises  and  the  action  of  the  voters  consequent  thereon 

thereby   making  the   votes  cast    by   such    persons  corrupt,    and   the  whole   being  in 

direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  c monwealth  and  the  United  States  in  such 

behalf  made  and  pn>\  ided. 

Eighth.  That  at  said  election  in  said  wards  and  precincts  a  large  number  of  votes 
were  cast  for  you  and  counted  for  you  by  persons  well  known  to  me,  and  who.  in 
fact,  were  nonresidents  of  the  district,  and  who  bad  no  legal  right  to  vote  therein, 
and  these  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  their  votes  at  said  election  in  your 
interest,  became,  by  fraud  and  deceit,  assessed  and  registered  as  voters,  illegally,  as 
I  claim,  and  without  possessing  the  law  fid  qualifications  therefor,  and  this  was  done 
by  such  person-  with  your  knowledge  and  connivance,  or  with  the  knowledge  and 

connivance  of  those  acting  with  authority  in  your  behalf. 

Ninth.   That  at  said  election   in  the  precincts  of  said  wards   various  other   illegal, 

fraudulent,  and  corrupt   acts  were  done  in   your  interest    by  persons  acting  in   your 

upport    and    in    your  In-half,  such  as  delivering   ballots  already  marked  with  a  cross 
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opposite  your  name  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  to  voters  to  be  deposited  in  the  bal- 
lot box  as  votes  by  thein;  the  illegal  removal  of  collections  and  parcels  of  ballots 

from  various  polling  1 ths  for  illegal  purposes;  intimidation  by  men,  acting  in  your 

interest,  of  employees  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  other 
acts,  tlie  details  of  which  the  undersigned  is  unable  at  this  time  to  furnish. 

All  the  above  illegal  and  fraudulenl  acts  it  is  hereby  claimed  urn-  done  with  your 
knowledge  and  connivance  or  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  those  parties 
acting  with  rightful  authority  from  you  ami  in  your  behalf  and  for  your  advantage, 
and  to  the  grave  injury  of  my  candidacy,  and  by  reason  of  such  acts,  and  by  reason 
of  these  acts  alone,  was  your  apparent  plurality  secured. 

I  therefore  contend,  in  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  that  you  were  not  legally  elected 
a  member  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states,  and  that  I  was  legally 
elected  thereto. 

Joseph  A.  Coney, 
157  Webster  street,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Suffolk,  ss:  Boston,  December  24,  1901. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  this  day  delivered  in  hand  to  John  A.  Keliher,  esq.,  the 
original  of  which  the  within  is  a  duplicate  copy.  The  said  service  was  made  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  Beacon  street,  in  said  Boston. 

John  .1.  Conroy, 
( 'onstable  of  the  (  ity  <</'  Boston. 

Suffolk,  ss:  Boston,  December  .'/',  /.'"'/. 

Personally  appeared  the  above-named  John'  J.  Conroy,  a  con-table  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and*  known  to  me  as  such,  and  made  oath  that  the  above  return,  subscribed 
to  by  him,  to  be  true. 

[seal.]  John  E.  Ceowley, 

Notary  Public. 


ANSWER  TO  NOTICE  OF  CONTEST. 
Commonwealth  oe  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

Joseph  A.  Conry,  Esq., 

Boston,  County  of  Suffolk,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
I,  John  A.  Keliher,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ami  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  in  answer  to  your  notice  that  you  intend  to  contesl  my  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states  from  the 
Ninth  Congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  which  election  was  held  on  the  4th 
day  of  November,  1902,  deny  in  each  and  every  particular  the  grounds  upon  which 
you  rely,  as  gel  forth  in  said  notice  of  contest,  as  if  each  and  every  one  of  the  said 
grounds  were  herein  specifically  ami  particularly  set  forth  and  denied;  and.  further 
answering,  say  that,  upon  advice  of  counsel  consulted  by  me,  I  refused  to  answer 
your  notice  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the  service  thereof  on  me.  as.  in  the 
le^al  opinion  of  said  counsel,  your  notice  was  insufficient  in  law.  in  that  it  was  not 
served  upon  me  within  thirty  days  after  the  result  of  said  Congressional  election  was 
determined  by  the  officer  or  board  of  canvassers  required  to  so  determine  the  sane 
under  section  105,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Tinted  States.  L878;  and,  further,  this 
answer  is  now  served  upon  you,  waiving  none  of  my  rights  in  the  premises,  hut 
retaining  and  standing  upon  the  same;  and,  further  answering,  I  charge  you,  or 
others  acting  in  your  behalf  or  for  your  advantage,  with  the  commission  of  each  and 
every  offense  alleged  by  you  in  the  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
items  contained  in  your  notice,  in  every  precinct  and  ward  in  said  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and  with  the  violation  in  every  precinct  of  said  district  of  the  provision- of 
chapter  11  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

.1  \o.  a.  Keliher. 

Boston.  April  .'.  190S. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

I  this  'lay  served  the  within  precept  upon  the  within-named  Joseph  A.  Conry  by 
delivering  to  him,  in  hand,  an  attested  copy  thereof. 

Robert  E.  Maquire,  Deputy  Sheriff. 
6 


PROTEST. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  any  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence, 
held  by  the  contestee  in  the  Conry-Keliher  case,  are  contrary  to  the  law  governing 

contested-election  cases  1  have  the  following  to  offer: 

First.  On  .March  5,  1903,  at  a  hearing  in  the  Conry-Keliher  contested  Congressional 
election  case  the  attorney  for  the  contestee  objected  to  further  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  limit  provided  by  the  statute  for  taking  testimony  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Conry  had  expired.  Assuming  that  this  premise  was  sound  and  as  the  same 
statute  controls  the  time  allowed  to  the  contestee.  his  time  for  taking  testimony 
would  at  the  latest  begin  to  run  from  the  5th  of  March  and  extend  over  a  period  of 
forty  days  therefrom,  making  the  13th  of  April,  1903,  as  the  last  day  on  which  the 
contestee  could  legally  take  evidence.  Inasmuch  as  more  than  sixty  days  have 
passed  from  the  13th  of  April  last,  why  does  not  the  contention  of  the  contestee  as- 
set up  on  March  5  apply  with  greater  force  to  his  righl  to  hold  hearing  in  tins  case 
at  this  time  under  the  law?     (S.,  107,  106,  105,  R.  S.  U.  S. ) 

Second.  The  contestant  having  filed  the  notice  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  of  intention  to  contest,  and  the  contestee  having  failed  to  answer  as  provided  by 
law,  the  contestant  proceeded  to  take  testimony  under  said  notice  and  in  compliance 
with  law,  and  that  the  time  of  ninety  days  allowed  under  the  statute  for  taking  testi- 
mony having  long  since  expired,  the  contestee  is  estopped  from  taking  testimony 
under  the  statute  made  and  provided  for  the  proper  conduct  of  contested  Congres- 
sional cases. 

Until  the  House  itself  lays  down  and  prescribes  a  different  mode  of  conducting 
contested-election  cases  before  it  the  parties  to  a  contest  have  a  perfect  righl  to  rely 
upon  a  statute  being  strictly  observed  and  followed. 

One  purpose  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  was  to  compel  parties  to  a  contested- 
election  case  seasonably  to  prepare  their  case  so  that  it  might  have  an  early  determi- 
nation by  the  House. 

The  evils  resulting  from  permitting  parties  at  their  own  convenience  to  regulate 
the  time  of  taking  testimony  without  regard  to  the  statutes  or  the  public  interests 
are  too  serious  and  obvious  to  require  comment. 

Where  all  the  testimony  was  taken  long  after  the  time  the  committee  reported 
the  case  should  be  dismissed.      (O'Hara  v.  Kitchin,  Forty-sixth  Congress.  I 

In  Howard  v.  Cooper,  Thirty-sixth  Congress:  The  House  said  to  grant  such  post- 
ponement and  protracted  appointments  lor  taking  additional  testimony  after  both 
parties  have  had  equal  and  sufficient  opportunity  to  present  their  case  in  full  is 
practically  to  nullify  the  law  to  render  the  right  of  contesting  a  seal  in  Congress 
useless  and  nugatory.  If  such  application  rests  upon  no  stronger  reason  than  the 
laches  of  the  party  making  the  same  it  should  be  promptly  rejected.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  trifle  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  to  make  the  labors  of  your 
committee  interminable  and  useless.  It  is  due  to  every  interest  concerned  that  the 
rights  in  dispute  should  he  settled  and  parties  held  to  reasonable  diligence  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  prosecution  and  presentation  of  their  respective  claims. 
******  *- 

The  evidence  of  the  four  last-mentioned  witnesses  was  drawn  out  principally  by 
leading  questions,  in  the  absence  of  the  contestant,  and  when  it  was  known  to  them 
that  he  had  positively  declined  and  refused  to  be  presenl  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination,  because  the  witnesses  were  not  called  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  taking  testimony:  and  it  is  only  by  consent  of  the  contestant  that  their 
testimony  is  considered.      (Abbott  r.  Frost,  Forty-fourth  Congress. ) 

Joseph  A.  Conky,  Contestant. 
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PROTEST. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  16,  190S. 
Aii:\.   McDowell,  Esq., 

( '/,  rk  I  Inns,  qf  Representatives. 
Deak  Sik:  Upon  the  opening  of  the  testimony  in  the  Conry-Keliher  contested- 
election  case  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  Massachusetts  district,  I  find  that  the 
testimony  offered  by  the  contestant  is  not  certified  to  by  the  presiding  officers  as 
required  under  the  statute-  made  and  provided.  I  therefore  enter  my  protest  against 
the  admission  of  all  such  evidence,  and  contend  that  such  evidence  should  have  Keen 
signed  by  both  officers  and  in  the  presence  of  contestant  and  contestee. 
Respectfully, 

John  A.  Keliher, 
By  his  attorney,  Francis  A.  Campbell. 


TES  TIMONY  FOR  CON  TES  TANT. 

NOTICE  TO   TAKE   DEPOSITIONS. 

Boston,  February  19,  1003. 
John  A.  Keliheb  or  his  Attorney. 

Deab  Sik:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesseswhose  names  and  addresses  are  given  in  theappended  list,  on  Friday,  the  27th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  L903,  Eor  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending 
election  contest,  wherein  1  am  the  contestant  and  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to 
the  office  of  Representative  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states  from 
the  Ninth  Congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  before  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  jr.,  esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  East  Boston 
district  court,  at  the  court  room  of  said  court, -on  Meridian  street  in  East  Boston,  in 
said  district,  and  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not  concluded  on  the  said  date 
the  further  taking  of  such  testimony  will  ho  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same 
hour  and  place  until  fully  concluded. 

Charles  R.  Saunders,  72  Pinckney  street;  Daniel  M.  Driscoll,  340  Bowdoin  street, 
ward  L'H;  Edward  B.  Pillsbury.  14  Ashford  street,  ward  25;  John  F.  Caldwell,  Peter 
F.  Carl,  Andrew  J.  Collins.  John  Doyle,  John  T.  Eagan,  Luke  Fanning,  Patrick  F. 
Galvin,  Edward  J.  Kane,  James  D.  Lucey,  Martin  A.  McNamara,  John  J.  O'Brien, 
Edwin  D.  Page,  John  Ryan,  William  P.  Scanlan,  Daniel  F.  Sullivan,  Lawrence  S. 
Sullivan,  James  D.  Barnes,  James.).  Malley,  Edward  Downey,  Bernard  Gunn,  James 
McCoy,  Daniel  McDonald,  Joseph  J.  McKay,  Phillip  Shalley,  John  Callahan.  Henry 
Clay,  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  Timothy  Lyons,  William  Magee,  John  J.  Melefont,  James 
Miles,  Thomas  IP  Miles,  James  .V.  Scott,  Richard  < '.  Williams.  Richard  Williams,  jr., 
all  of  1  Lowell  street;  John,  Connors,  John  J.  McCarthy.  Nathaniel  Reed,  Thomas 
J.  Ryan,  Lawrence  J.  Agnew,  James  E.  Drown.  James  A.  Burke,  John  Clary.  James 
M.  Conlin,  Edward  A.  Crocker,  Bartholomew  F.  Dolan,  Martin  F.  Dolan,  John 
Fagan,  James  Finn,  Edward  Hackett,  Russell  B.  Hibbs,  Joseph  M.  Hubbard,  Philip 
J.  Keefe,  Patrick  Lally,  William  J.  Lee,  John  Leonard,  Joseph  Mack,  Patrick  L. 
Murray,  Robert  O'Brien,  Henry  D.  Quimby,  Michael  J.  Deed,  Edward  Rogers, 
Francis  J.  Roper,  James  Ryan,  James  Sheehan,  John  Sullivan.  Edwaid  .1.  Sweeney, 
William  Welch,  Edward  O'Donell,  all  of  No.  .'5  Lowell  street;  John  F.  Mahoney, 
William  E.  Martin,  William  J.  Shanahan,  Thomas  A.  Carroll,  James  S.  Drysdale, 
Lawrences.  Finnegan,  Joseph  Floyd,  James  F.  Gorman,  George  E.  Hastings,  John 
H.  Hines,  Alfred  Johnson,  Joseph  II.  Krause,  Thomas  W.  McTernan.  Michael 
O'Donnell,  Michael  Shanahan.  Michael  J.  Shanahan,  Douglas  Skinner,  Joseph  E. 
Sullivan,  all  of  No.  26  Pitts  street;  William  D.  Edwards,  Charles  M.  Doran,  Joseph 
Harris,  Joseph  II.  Johnson,  John  F.  Kane.  Michael  J.  Kelleher,  Michael  J.  Kelley, 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  John  J.  Moore.  James  L.  Moran,  John  B.  Mudge,  Daniel  Mul- 
care,  John  T.  Carey,  Michael  Cavanagh,  Michael  W.  Cavanagh,  Michael  c.  Dyer, 
Walter  J.  Fay,.  William  Kelley,  Edward  C.  Lenox.  Andrew  Linehan.  Thomas  Man- 
ning, Michael  McCarthy,  Jeremiah  J.  Murphy,  Peter  O'Rourke,  Dennis  F.  Quiulan, 
James  ID  Wilson.  John  J.  Winn,  all  of  No.  l!i  Causeway  street. 

[seal.]  Josepb  A.  ( 'oNKV. 

By  his  attorney.  Cuaki  i:s  F.  M.  M  u.ley. 

Boston,  February  27,  19 
John  A.  Keliheb  or  his  Attorney. 

DEAR  Sib;  Von  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness whose  name  and  address  is  given  below,  on  Monday,  the  2d  day  of  March,  L903, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest,  wherein  I 
am  the  contestant  and  you  are  the  contestee.  relating  to  the  office  of  Representative 
in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  Joseph  H. 
Barnes,  jr.,  es<|.,  a  special  justice  of  the  Fast  Boston  district  court,  at  the  court  room 
of  said  court  on  Meridian  street,  in  Fast  Do-ton.  in  said  district,  and  if  the  taking  of 
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such  deposition  is  not  concluded  on  the  Baid  date,  the   further  taking  of  such  testi- 
mony will  be  continued  from  day  to  day,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  until  fully 
concluded. 
George  II.  Morse,  7^  Poplar  street,  Ward  8,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  A.  Coxry, 
By  his  Attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Malley. 

B(  »ston,  /■'  bruary  27,  n>0-3. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

( >u  this  i lay  1  served  the  notice,  of  which  the  within  is  a  duplicate  original,  upon 
the  within-named  John  A.  Keliher,  by  leaving  the  said  notice  at  the  last  and  usual 
place  of  abode  of  the  said  John  A.  Keliher,  No.  43  Albion  street.  Ward  9,  Boston, 
Mass.     Said  service  was  made  at  10.53  o'clock  p.  m. 

Edward  F.  Brennan, 
4?  Haynes  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  February  28,  1908. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named  Edward  F.  Brennan  and  made  oath 
that  the  above  statement  by  him  subscribed  is  true.     Before  me. 

Edward  E.  Reardon, 

Justict  oftht  Peace. 
United  States  of  America,  Massachusetts  District,  ss. 
To  1 1  WIKI,   M.   I  >BISCOLL, 

.;',(!  Bowdoin  street,  Ward  20,  Boston,  Mass. —  Greeting: 
You  are  hereby  required  in  the  name  of  the  United  states  of  America  to  appear 
before  me,  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  jr.,  special  justice  of  the  East  Boston  district  court  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  said  district,  at  court  room  on  Meridian  street  in  East  Boston, 
in  said  district,  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  A.  I>.  1903,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  from  day  to  day  thereafter  until  the  matter  hereinafter  named  is  heard  by  me, 
to  give  evidence  of  what  you  know  relating  to  a  contested  Congressional  election  case 
then  and  there  to  he  heard,  in  which  Joseph  A.  ( !onry  is  the  contestant  and  John  A. 
Keliher  is  the  returned  member;  and  you  are  further  required  to  bring  with  you  all 
papers,  documents,  telegrams,  copies  or  duplicates  of  telegrams  received  by  you  or 
alleged  to  have  heen  received  by  you  during  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
1902,  fron  the  Hon.  .lames  M.  Griggs,  of  <  reorgia,  relating  to  a  Congressional  election 
in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congressional  district,  in  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  A. 
Conry  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Keliher  were  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  your  default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  law  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided. 

Witness  my  hand,  and  seal  of  said  court  at  Boston  this  19th  day  of  February,  A.  I>. 
1903. 
[seal.]  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  oftht  East  Boston  District  Court. 

[( tfficer's  return.] 

Boston,  February  19,  1908. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

By  virtue  hereof,  1  this  day  summoned  the  within-named  Daniel  M.  Driscoll  to 
appear  and  testify  at  court  as  within  directed,  by  giving  to  him  in  hand  a  duplicate 
original  copy  of  the  within  subpoena. 

John  J.  Conroy, 
Constable  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Boston,  Junt  10,  1908. 
I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  L6th  day  of  August,  L899,  Joseph  11.  Barnes,  jr..  was 
appointed  and  commissioned,  and  on  the  1 7th  day  of  August,  L899,  duly  received  the 
qualifying  oaths  thereunder,  as  one  <<i  the  special  justices  of  the  East  Boston  district 

court :  to  hold  said  trust  during  his  good  behavior  therein;  and  that  to  his  act-  and 
attestations  as  such  full  faith  and  credit  are  and  ought  to  he  given  in  and  out  of  court; 
and.  further,  that  the  said  appointment  is  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  has  been  since 
the  -aid  date  of  qualification. 

In  testimony  of  which  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[seal]  Wm.    M.    0]  IN. 

Secretary  oftht  Commonwealth. 
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East  Boston  Court-Hi >usk,  Frhruary  27,  1908. 

Before  Joseph  II.  Barnes,  J. 

Present,  Charles  F.  M.  Malley  and  Francis  F.  Harrington  for  contestant;  Francis 
A.  Campbell  for  contestee. 

Mr.  Malley.  .May  it  please  your  honor,  I  have  to  call  to  your  attention  the  mat- 
ter of  takiii<_r  evidence  in  the  pending  contest  I'm- seat  in  the  Fifty-eighth  United  states 
Congress,  now  pending  between  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestant,  and  John  A.  Keliher, 
contestee.  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  I  have,  as  your  honor  knows,  made  application  to  you  as  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  fur  the  issuance  of  certain  subpoenas  directed  to  various  witnesses,  and  I  shall 
now  ask  your  honor  to  produce  herewith,  SO  that  it  may  lie  incorporated  in  the  record 
the  application  made  for  the  subpoenas  of  witnesses  to  attend  and  he  examined  upon 
the  27th  day  of  February,  at  1  o'clock,  and  ask  that  they  he  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

.Mr.  Campbell.  My  in-other  has  asked  for  the  subpoenas  of  the  witnesses  issued  in 

this  case,  and  I  suppose  that  that  includes  the  notice  to  the  contestee.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Mai. lev.  Before  you  consent  to  Mr.  Campbell  I  will  withdraw  any  remarks 
as  to  the  subpoenas  at  this  time  and  suggest  to  your  honor  and  for  the  consideration 
of  my  brother  that  in  taking  the  testimony  which  we  are  here  to  produce  the  use  of 
a  stenographer  be  agreed  to.     Do  I  understand  there  is  an  objection? 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  understand  that  under  the  statutes  of  this  case  that  the  witnesses 
are  to  attest  to  their  testimony,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  can  attest  to  shorthand 
writing,  and  I  therefore  do  object  to  it  and  ask  that  it  be  taken  according  to  statute. 
My  objection  is  simply  that  it  is  not  according  to  the  law;  that  under  the  law  it 
must  he  taken  in  long  hand  and  attested  by  the  witnesses.  1  simply  stand  upon  the 
law. 

Mr.  Malley.  Waiving  the  consideration  of  it  for  the  present  time  I  will  now.  at 
his  suggestion,  present  to  the  court  a  copy  of  the  notice  served  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry  upon  John  A.  Keliher, 
the  contestee  in  this  proceeding.      I  offer  that  now,  and  I  shall  read  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  interrupt  my  brother  and  ask  if  this  is  the  original  notice 
that  is  in  charge  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Malley.  This  is  the  original  notice,  with  the  officer's  return  upon  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  I  understand  this  notice  is  in  the  control  now  of  the  attorney? 

Mr.  Malley.    It  is  now  offered  by  me  as  attorney  forlfoseph  A.  Conry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  court  had  offered  the  notice  to  him;  I 
find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  attorney;  I  wish  to  proceed  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Malley.  To  clear  the  matter  I  will  simply  state  that  we  produceno^  a  notice, 
a  duplicate  original  of  which  was  duly  served  upon  John  A.  Keliher,  and  we  now 
offer  that  notice  with  the  duly  authorized  officer's  return  thereon  as  a  part  of  the 
evidence  in  this  proceeding,  and  I  propose  to  read  the  same. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  I  wish  to  make  clear  and  what  I  wish  to  understand,  has 
your  honor  accepted  this  and  has  he  taken  it  from  the  records  of  this  court?  It  is 
not  for  the  attorney  of  the  contestant  to  say  who  was  in  possession  of  the  record  of 
this  court  and  I  wish  that  the  court  will  decide  if  this  is  properly  in  the  possession 
of  the  court,  as  I  have  observed  that  the  attorney  for  the  contestant  has  it  in  his 
immediate  control  without  taking  it  from  any  judicial  source. 

Mr.  Malley.  If  that  is  all  the  objection  the  gentleman  has  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  it  noted. 

The  Court.   You  read  it,  Mr.  Malley. 

Mr.  Campbell.    I  supposed  it  was  returned  to  the  court  under 

The  COURT.    You  read  the  document. 

(Mr.  Malley  reads  the  document.  ) 

The  Coi  rt.  I  mark  this  "Exhibit  1."     Do  you  object,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  respectfully  object  to  that.  I  would  ask  first  for  the  records  of 
this  court  that  they  be  produced  in  evidence.  I  understand  that  this  court  sits  as  a 
special  justice. 

The  Court.  You  don't  ask  me  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  ask  the  court  to  produce  it  — record  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  Records  that  shall  be  used  as  evidence.  I  suppose  that  is  your  privi- 
lege in  proper  time  if  evidence  is  offered  on  the  other  side.  I  suppose  you  can  pro- 
duce them  if  you  wish  to.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  simply  am  to  sit  here  and 
receive  what  Mr.  Malley  or  you  may  produce,  either  documentary  evidence  or  evi- 
dence of  any  other  kind.  I  will  note  your  objection,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  this  document. 
Put  down  the  grounds  of  your  objection. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  If  you  please,  in  just  one  minute.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  that 
connection  if  the  special  justice  upon  February  19,  1903,  was  sitting  as  a  special  jus- 
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tice,  and  whether  or  cot  he  issued  these  summons,  or  while  he  was  thus  sitting  it 
was  requested  by  the  presiding  justice  of  this  court? 

The  Coi  rt.  You  mean  to  ask  me? 

.Mr.  Campbell.   I  ask  the  court;  yes. 

Mr.  M  iLLEY.  I  don't  understand  thai  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  contem- 
plated that  when  we  selected  a  man  designated  by  them  as  tin-  proper  man  to  select 
it  intended  to  mean  thereby  that  this  man  be  called  upon  to  produce  evidence  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  contestee's  case  here.  And  for  thai  reason  I  objecl  to  the 
court  answering  any  questions. 

The  Court.  I  think  at  the  present  time  all  1  am  called  upon  to  do  is  to  receive 
such  evidence  as  is  offered. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understand  that  the  court  recognizes  some  method  of  procedure 
ami  recognizes  Bome  source  from  which  ho  derives  his  authority  to  sit.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  he  derives  his  authority  to  sit  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  understand  that  this  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  taking  a  deposition 
ami  that  the  questions  of  law  are  to  he  ruled  upon  by  the  Committee  of  Elections  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  later,  if  necessary,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  To  save  time,  I  think  if  my  brother  Campbell  will  consider  it  for  a 
minute,  that  while  all  his  objections  may  be  noted  to  preserve  his  rights  still  the 
court  is  not  required  here  to  rule  upon  these  questions;  its  duty  is  merely  an  admin- 
istrative one  tn  note  such  objections  as  are  made  and  to  submit  them  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  must  he  first  some  evidence  produced  as  to  the  legality  of 
these  proceedings  and  there  must  he  some  law,  either  statutes  of  the  United  States  "i 
statutes  of  Massachusetts.  1  understand  that  this  action  is  brought  with  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  presented  to  show  that  the 
special  justice  presiding  in  this  case  is  presiding  under  the  law.  There  has  been  no 
law  produced  to  show  that  he  has  a  right  to  preside  here,  and  I  wish  before  the  pro- 
ceedings  go  on,  only  simply  for  protection  of  the  interest  of  my  client  ami  not  for 
any  other  purpose,  to  have  these  matters  and  things  which  are  parts  of  the  record, 
to  have  them  presented  properly.  This  is  a  court  and  it  is  to  be  governed  by  some 
rules,  some  law;  it  has  to  he  governed  in  some  way  by  a  source  of  authority.  Now 
I  want  to  know  by  what  authority  this  court  sits.  I  don't  recognize  this  court  until 
it  has  presented  some  evidence  it  has  a  right  to  sit  in  this  case.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  produced  so  far. 

Mr.  Malley.  Without  taking  up  unnecessary  time  I  would  like  to  state  to  my 
brother  ( !ampbell  that  if  he  is  at  all  in  doubt  about  the  appointment  of  Joseph  II. 
Barnes  as  a  special  justice  of  the  East  Boston  district  court  I  will  agree  that  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  his  commission  from  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  records  we  are  submitting  to  the  commissioner  of  elections;  and  I 
will  further  say  that  in  proceeding  now  we  proceed,  and  if  we  are  not  legally  correct 
in  our  grounds  it  is  our  peril;  if  he  is  right,  he  has  nothing  to  fear. 

The  Court.  I  will  note  your  objection,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  my  sitting  on  the  ground 
that  there  has  been  no  evidence  produced  to  show  authority  on  my  part,  and  will, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Malley,  incorpi irate  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  my  appointment  as  special  justice  of  this  court;  and  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  offered  by  the  contestee. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Your  honor  misunderstands  me.  My  poinl  is  not  that  this  courl 
is  not  appointed  by  the  power  of  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts.  I  acknowledge  all 
that.      1  am   not  arguing  that.     1  acknowledge  that   you  are  a  special  justice  of  the 

East  Bosl listrict  court.     We  acknowledge  that.     We  don't  make  any  contention 

on  that  ground,  and  your  honor  misunderstands.  What  I  say  is.  there  has  been  no 
evidence  produced  here  to  show  that  this  proceeding  should  <:<•  on.  There  has  heen 
no  evidence,  and  the  only  thing  I  am  here  In  do  is  to  see  that  the  records  are  cor- 
rect, that    they  may  lie  transmitted   to  Washington   correctly,  and    not    in   any  other 

way.  because  if  they  are  not  transmitted  correctly  it  mighl  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  my  client.  It  might  jeopardize  the  interest  of  the  contestant.  What  I  want  is 
that  a  proper  record  that  the  court  shall  note  that  a  proper  record  has  heen  presented 
to  this  court  to  show  that  it  should  sit  here. 

Mr.  Malley.  Observing  all  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  said  we  are  now  ready  to  j >r« >- 
ceed.  Before  we  will  produce  any  further  evidence  we  will  produce  Mr.  Conroy, 
the  constable,  who  will  appear  on  the  stand  and  make  oath  as  to  his  service  of  the 
notice.     We  desire  to  say  we  take  the  rest  of  the  evidence  and  desire  your  honor  to 

note  it  without  any  prejudice  to  any  and  all  existing  right  that  may  have  accrued  to 
tin-  contestant,  either  by  reason  of  the  default  of  John  A.  Keliher  in  not  filing  an 
answer  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  to  the  notice  of  Joseph  A.  Conry  to  him 
of  his  intention  to  contest  the  election.  1  desire  it  noted  that  this  evidence  is  taken 
without  any  prejudice. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  pray  your  honor  to  observe  my  objection. 

The  Court.  I  have  noted  your  objection.  1  understand,  .Mr.  Malley,  you  are  im« 
ready  to  offer  evidence. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  desire  the  statement  that  I  made  that  we  proceed  without  preju- 
dice with  any  rights  by  reason  of  the  default  of  John  A.  Keliher  in  not  filing  his 
answer  in  time  prescribed  by  law. 

Now,  before  we  enter  upon  the  testimony,  I  desire  to  have  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  testimony  is  to  lie  reduced  to  writing  settled  upon  so  far  as  this 
court  and  your  honor  has  power  to  settle  it.  The  statutes  of  the  United  States,  sec- 
tion L02,  provides  as  follows:  "The  officer  shall  cause  the  testimony  of  the  witness, 
together  with  the  questions,  to  he  reduced  to  writing  in  their  presence  and  to  be. 
duly  attested  by  the  witnesses,  respectively."  I  contend,  if  your  honor  please,  that 
the  use  of  a  stenographer  and  the  typewriter  is  one  of  the  methods  of  reducing  testi- 
mony to  writing,  and  I  therefore  contend  that  your  honor  has  the  authority  to  rule 
now  that  the  testimony 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  your  honor  rules  upon  that  question  I  wish  your  honor 
would  let  me  have  the  notice  that  has  been  served  upon  the  coiuestee.  I  wish  now, 
may  it  please  the  court,  to  demur  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  notice,  ami  1  wish  my 
demurrer  and  my  rights  to  be  reserved  by  the  court  until  such  time  as  I  may  argue 
it,  a  little  later.  I  simply  ask  your  honor  to  note  that  demurrer  and  that  my  rights 
under  that  demurrer  be  observed.  I  understand  that  we  are  to  proceed  according  t" 
some  method,  and  it  is  confusing  in  my  mind  just  what  methods  we  are  proceeding 
under.  I  understand  your  honor  is  here  under  the  United  States  statutes,  and  I 
suppose  that  we  have  some  rights  and  he  is  here  to  hear  some  question  that  may  be 
presented  under  that  statute,  and  he  has  some  authority  to  preserve  the  demurrer  to 
be  presented  the  Congressional  committee  at  Washington,  and  for  that  reason  1  rise 
now  to  demur  to  its  insufficiency,  although  it  is  not  in  my  mind  sufficiently  proved 
yet. 

Mr.  Malley.  1  presume  that  under  almost  any  system  of  law  that  is  now  in  order 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  demurrer  must  always  be  tiled  before  the  answer  to  the 
merits  is  filed.  As  much  as  the  gentleman  by  his  default  lias  put  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  even  tiling  an  answer,  I  cannot  see  why  now  lie  is  in  the  position  of  lilinir 
or  offering  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  demurrer,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  he  has 
no 

The  Court.  I  understand,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  object  for  reasons  that  you  intend 
to  express  later.     I  note  your  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  intend  to  present  them  later. 

Mr.  Malley.  1  should  like  also  to  ti\  about  an  objection  to  the  noting  of  an  objec- 
tion at  this  time  made  upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  Campbell  offers  it  in  the  nature  of 
a  demurrer,  and  that  as  the  time  for  filing  an  answer  has  expired,  the  time  for  filing 
any  special  plea  must  necessarily  have  expired  before  the  answer  to  the  merits  has 
expired.      1  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Campbell  demurs  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice,  and  he  wishes 
to  be  heard  later  upon  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Malley  objects  to  the  tiling  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now.  it  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  start  this  thing  properly  and  that 
we  may  come  to  some  definite  disposition  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  the 
method  in  which  we  are  going  to  take  this  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  the  first  question 
to  be  determined  in  this  case  is  as  to  whether  the  parties  have  lived  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  sufficiency  of  notice  has  been 
served  upon  John  A.  Keliher.  The  purpose  of  this  demurrer  of  ours  to  the  notice 
of  the  contestant,  Joseph  A.  Conry,  is  this:  In  section  105,  United  state-,  when  any 
person  intends  to  contest  an  election,  etc.,  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  notice  shall  be 
given  within  thirty  da\  s  after  the  result  of  such  election  shall  have  been  determined 
by  the  officer  or  board  of  canvassers  authorized  by  law  to  determine  the  same.  Now. 
we  have  got  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  board  of  election  commissioners,  authorized 
under  an  act  of  the  State.  And  section  267  of  the  Massachusetts  statutes  says  the 
register  of  voters,  or  in  Boston  the  election  commissioners,  shall  give  notice  in 
writing,  etc.  This  election  was  held  upon  the  4th  day  of  November,  1902.  The 
ballots  were  brought  from  the  various  booths  in  the  city  to  the  officers  of  the  board 
of  election  commissioners. 

Mr.  Mai. ley.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  testifying  now?  tie  is  argu- 
ing upon  facts  which  are  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  has  been  presented  to  this  court  a  notice  tiled  by  the  con- 
testant; that  notice  has  been  certified  to  as  having  been  delivered  to  the  couteste l 

December  24,  1902.  Now,  that  is  some  evidence  produced  here.  It  is  evidence  that 
this  notice  has  been  served.  We  say  that  this  notice  has  not  been  served.  If  it  has 
been  served  it  must  be  served  under  the  statute.      We  say  it  has  not  been  served. 
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The  Court.  How  does  that  concern  the  introduction  oi  testimony?  .\t  the  presenl 
time  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  to  sit  here  to  hear  evidence  that  is  offered.  So  Ear 
there  lias  been  but  one  piece  of  evidence  offered.     I  have  noted  your  objection. 

.Mr.  Malley.  I  ask  your  honor  to  rule  in  the  nature  that  until  some  evidence  is 
produced  as  to  any  returns  by  either  side  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  time  of 
tlie  notice  is  not  in  dispute.  1  shall  prove  it  by  the  secretary  oi  state  if  .Mr.  Camp- 
bell desires  it.  I  have  a  certified  copy  of  the  returns  of  the  commissioner— the 
returns  of  votes  for  state  officers  or  for-Congress  ami  other  officials  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  which  was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  compliance 
with  the  vote  of  the  council  on  November  26,  1902.  If  Mr.  Campbell  objects  to  this 
in  form  I  offer  it  now  as  a  certified  copy.  I  will  state  at  this  time  that  I  shall  prove 
it  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
(  Mr.  Malley  reads  paper. 
Paper  offered  as  Exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  may  it  please  the  court,  that  certificate,  1  understand,  issues 
and  is  presented  as  evidence  under  section  L05  of  the  United  states  statutes. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  wish  here  to  suggest,  in  order  to  save  time,  does  not  Brother  Camp- 
bell think  that  is  a  question  to  argue  before  the  committee  who  has  power  to  decide 
such  questions.  1  understand  he  is  sitting  here  as  a  court  of  record — he  might  well 
have  said  as  a  notary — to  hear  the  testimony  taken  in  his  presence  and  note  any 
objections  made  at  the  time.  Therefore,  for  that  reason,  while  my  brother  Camp 
bell's  remark  may  be  very  much  to  the  point  or  not,  as  one  views  it,  I  think  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary  at  the  time  and  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  J  ask  that  the  court  sits  here  under  some  statute.  1  don't  know 
whether  the  court  sits  under  a  statute  or  not.  Now,  1  suppose  that  your  honor  sits 
as  a  justice  of  a  court  of  record:  I  suppose  that  is  why  your  honor  sits  here:  that  is 
where  he  derives  his  power. 

The  Court.   It  may  savea  great  deal  of  time  if  I  decline  to  go  into  questions  of  law. 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  affects  all  the  evidence  that  is  to  be  produced  here.     Whyshould 

we 

Mr.  Malley.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.Campbell  is  taking  two  positions  here?    If 

he  denies  the  authority  of  the  court,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 

Mr.  Campbell.   1  am  asking  under  what  jurisdiction  the  court  sits. 
The  Court.   I  have  noted  your  objection. 
Mr.  Campbell.  To  your  sitting  in  this  case'.' 

The  Court.  Yes;  and  that  will  be  transmitted  to  Washington.  1  will  say  now 
that  it  will  save  time  if  I  decline  to  rule  upon  any  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  in  regard  to  tin-  question  of  hearing  the  witnesses  and  taking 
their  depositions,  do  1  understand  that  the  court  will  take  the  depositions  and  ask 
the  questions, etc., or  do  I  understand  that  we  have  a  right  to  appear  here  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  and  that  the  attorney  for  the  contestant  has  a  right  to  ask  <|iies- 
tions  under  the  statute  of  the  United  States'.'  Is  that  the  position  this  court  takes? 
The  Court.   It  seems  to  me  that  might  he  made  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the 

counsel.      It  might   be' agreed  that  Mr.  Malley  call  a  witness  and  you  should  cr 

examine  him;  that  the  questions  put  may  he  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Under  the  statute  it  says  that  depositions,  or  the  party  notified  as 
aforesaid,  his  agent  or  attorney,  may.  if  he  sees  lit,  select  an  officer  having  authority 
to  take  depositions  in  such  case  to  officiate  with  the  officer  Darned.  It  says  in  sec- 
tion 1 20  the  officer  is  the  man  to  examine.  There  is  nothing  in  that  statute  which 
gives  me  the  power  to  cross-examine  or  gives  him  the  power  to  examine.  What 
we  wish  to  know  is  just  what  position  the  court  is  going  to  take  in  that.  He  is 
certainly  sitting  under  some  law  and  he  has  got  to  certainly  hear  these  witnesses 
according  to  some  law.  and  there  is  the  law  which  -ays  that  he.  the  presiding  officer, 
must  ask  the  questions.  I  w  ish  to  be  put  right  in  order  that  these  things  may  appear, 
if  it  is  necessary,  in  a  proper  light  when  the  case  is  taken  to  Washington.  That  is 
all.  We  an-  not  here  for  any  purpose  of  delay;  we  are  simply  here  to  question  what 
rights  we  have  in  this  court,  and  how  far  this  court  is  going  to  rule  upon  evidence 
that  is  presented.  <  'an  any  kind  of  evidence  he  presented  here?  ( 'an  I  ask  any  kind 
of  question  that  I  feel  like?  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  examination?  Is  the  court 
going  to  sit  and  allow  questions  to  lie  asked,  and  questions  by  the  attorney  for  the 
contestant  and  by  the  contestee?  Are  we  going  to  ask  those  questions  and  are  we 
not  confined  within  some  limit?  Do  we  go  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  or  by  Un- 
law of  the  United  States?    I  wish  to  know  simply  just  what  position  and  what  our 

rights  are  before  this  court,  and    I  claim    under  the  statute-,  as  far  a-  1  can  Bee,  that 

Dur  rights  are  only — that  we  can  examine  nobody;   that  he  can  examine  nobody. 
It  is  for  the  officer  under  the  statute — it  says  that  the  officer  must  examine  the  w  it- 

We  wish  to  know  just  what    rule-  we  are  going  to  go  by.      It  is   for  the  con- 
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venience  ol  this  court  and  for  these  witnesses — 150  witnesses  summoned  in  all. 
There  have  been  103  witnesses  summoned  to  appear  here  to-day,  and  they  have 
been  summoned — theirfees  have  not  been  paid  beforehand.     They  have  some  right; 

they  have  a  ri^ht  to  some  consideration.  If  we  start  in  to  examine  these  witnesses, 
103  witnesses  may  not  be  heard  until  the  Fifty-eighth  <>r  Fifty-ninth  Congress  and 
Sixtieth  Congress  are  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  court  of  record  or  some  place  of 
amusement;  and  I  expect  that  my  rights  as  a  member  of  this  bar  shall  be  protected. 

The  Coubt.   You  are  protected  in  your  rights. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  we  wish  to  do  is.  we  want  to  confine  ourselves  to  some 
limit  to  this  testimony.  There  must  he  some  rule.  To  put  us  right,  let  us  know 
if  under  that  statute  your  honor  feels  that  he  has  anything  whatever  to  do  but 
simply  to  take  any  kind  of  testimony  irrespective  of  all  law  of  evidenn — take  any 
kind  of  testimony  in  this  case.  1  hold  that  tmder  that  that  the  only  one  that  has  a 
right  to  take  testimony  is  the  officer;  the  officer  is  the  one  to  ask  the  questions. 
The  same  as  in  depositions  generally.  I  would  like  that  thing  first  decided.  We 
wish  to  proceed  with  tins  evidence,  and  we  wish  to  proceed  properly.  We  only 
want  onr  rights  maintained.  We  want  simply  a  fair,  impartial  bearing  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  in  tins  case,  hut  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  To  he  some  decision  by  the 
officer  presiding  as  to  what  limit  and  who  is  going  to  take  it.  and  what  limit  the  evi- 
dence is  going  to  he  confined  to.     I  ask  your  honor  for  a  ruling  upon  that. 

Mr.  Mai. lev.  I  think  your  honor  has  already  passed  on  the  question,  so  we  will 
proceed  with  the  examination. 

The  Court.  It  is  possible  for  yon  gentlemen  toagree  that  the  evidence  maybe 
taken  in  this  way.  There  is  an  official  stenographer,  I  understand,  present  thatcan 
take  down  the  evidence  verbatim.  Will  you  agree  that  that  can  he  done  and  then 
on  some  subsequent  day  in  your  presence  or  the  presence  of  the  parties  who  de-ire 
to  be  there,  and  in  your  presence  it  can  he  attested  by  the  witness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wish  in  the  first  place  to  understand  what  onr  rights  are  and 
what  your  honor  will  rule  on  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  evidence.  We  will 
agree  to  have  it  taken  in  shorthand  when  we  feel  tha  we  are  properly  protected. 
We  will  leave  it  to  you  to  pick  out  anybody.  If  the  court  will  simply  decide  this 
question  for  me  then  I  have  another  request  which  I  think  will  only  he  fair. 

Mr.  Malley.  If  your  honor  please,  in  response  to  my  brother's  remarks  I  agree 
that  we  shall  use  a  stenographer,  selected  by  the  parties  or  your  honor. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  I  understand  that  your  honor  rules  as  to  who  shall  take  the 
evidence? 

The  CorRT.   I  have  asked  you  if  you  can  agree  upon  any  method. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  think  we  could  agree. 

The  CorRT.  Well,  can  yon  agree? 

Mr.  Campbell.    We  may  discuss  that  thing  later  on. 

Mr.  M  w.ley.  If  my  Brother  Campbell 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  the  present  I  will  not  agree — for  the  present — to  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Malley.  Then  I  shall  ask 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  presiding  officer  will  rule  in 
regard  to  the  taking  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  refer  your  honor  to  section  109.  That  provides  that  a  notice  lie 
served  upon  the  officer,  etc.  1  presume  that  means  the  power  to  examine  of  the 
other  attorney. 

The  COURT.  I  will  make  tins  statement.  Mr.  Campbell:  The  statute.it  seem- to 
me,  x'\\r<  the  attorney  for  the  COntestee  a  right  to  examine  the  witnesses.  So  far  as 
concerning  the  direct  testimony  is  that  the  witness  may  he  examined  touching  all 
such  matters  respecting  the  election  as  shall  he  proposed  by  either  of  t lie  parties  or 
their  attorneys  (sec.  120).  Section  109  gives  the  privilege  of  cross-examination.  I 
think. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Section  120  says  all  witnesses  should  attend  in  accordance  to  a 
subpoena  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  this  examination,  and  shall  then  and 
there  he  examined  on  oath  by  the  officer  who  issued  the  subpoenas,  or.  in  case  of  his 
absence,  by  any  other  officer  who  is  authorized  to  issue  said  subpoenas,  or  by  the 
officer  before  whom  the  depositions  are  to  he  taken  by  written  consent,  touching  all 
such  matters  in  respect  to  the  election  as  shall  he  proposed  by.either  party.  A-  I 
see  that  statute  it  says  that  they  shall  he  examined  by  the  officer. 

The  Court.  On  all  such  matters  as  shall  he  proposed  by  either  of  the  parties  or 
their  attorneys. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  certainly  says  there  that  the  officer  who  issued  the  subpoenas,  or 
in  case  of  his  absence  by  any  other  officer  who  is  authorized  to  is<ue  said  subpoenas, 
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ami  should  be  examined  touching  all  such  matters  respecting  the  election  t<>  be  con- 
tested as  shall  be  proposed  by  either  of  the  parties  or  their  attoi uej s.     1  understand 

that  that  statute  means  that    the  officer  W  ho  takes   the  oath  of  witnesses  who  attend 

in  evidence  to  that  summons  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  that  the  officer  shall 

he  the  one  to  take  the  examination.  1  would  like  to  ask  your  honor  how  he  rules 
upon  it'.' 

The  Court.  I  will  rule  that  the  officer  shall  ask  the  witnesses  such  questions. 

.Mr.  Malley.   I  don't  understand  there  is  any  question  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  simply  want  to  ask  that,  it  tins  ruling  has  taken  effect,  that  we 
wish  to  have  another  officer  sitting  in  this  case.  We  wish  to  do  that  under  this 
statute.  We  simply  ask  in  order  that  we  may  accomplish  that  thing-  that  we  may 
be  allowed  one-half  hour  to  get  the  officer  here.  lTnder  the  statutes  may  it  please 
the  court,  we,  perhaps,  have  not  underst 1  our  rights  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Mai  ley.  May  it  please  the  court,  the  gentleman  has  had  five  days'  notice  and 
1  do  not  propose  to  have  my  time  taken  up  to  assist  him  in  understanding  his  rights. 
I  ask  that  the  examination  proceed. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  proceed  with  the  witnesses  here  unless 
we  had  the  officer  here. 

Mr.  Malley.   I  should  like  to  go  ahead  with  the  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  don't  believe  that  is  fair  treatment. 

The  Court.  Now  1  have  made  the  ruling  you  ask  for.  Will  you  agree  that  a 
stenographer  may  take  down  the  testimony  and  have  it  signed? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  will  depend  upon  whether  we  will  he  allowed  time  under 
section  1  is  in  which  to  get  a  man  here.  We  have  a  right  to  have  another  man  pre- 
siding. We  will  send  for  the  Hon.  Josiah  Dean  and  ask  him  to  preside  in  this  court. 
1  ask  for  the  time  in  which  to  get  him. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  shall  object  to  that.  We  have  wasted  over  one  hour.  If  he  pro- 
duces an  officer  qualified  to  sit  with  your  honor  it  will  he  time  enough  to  consider  it 
at  that  time.  J  don't  for  one,  as  representing  Joseph  A.  Corny,  propose  to  delay 
taking  testimony  any  longer  under  my  rights.  W'e  have -listened  to  an  argument  Eor 
an  hour  anil  a  half  here  on  a  question  that  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  simply  here  in  this  matter  endeavoring — we  believe  we 
have  some  rights  under  this  statute  when  appearing  before  an  officer  to  take  testi- 
mony. We  want  to  know  what  those  rights  are  and  what  this  court  -ays  those  rights 
are  beforehand,  and  we  believe  that  the  court  has  power  and  authority  to  make  such 
ruling. 

.Mr.  Malley.    I  ask  that  the  examination  go  on. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  looked  up  our  own  rights.  There  may  he  questions 
asked  which  either  party  may  desire  to  cross-examine  which  are  in  evidence,  and  we 
wish  to  know  whether  we  can  object  to  that.  If  we  can  object  to  these  questions 
then  why,  if  your  honor  can  decide  upon  that  question,  why  can't  your  honor  decide 
upon  the  rest  of  the  law.  He  recognizes  that  statute.  He  says  we  have  a  right  to 
cross-examine.  Why  can  not  he  recognize  the  rest  of  the  statutes?  We  have  not 
looked  up  the  law.  We  may  not  be  as  bright  as  the  attorney  for  the  contestant. 
And  if  this  court  can  rule  that  each  party  has  a  right  to  cross-examine  then  he  has  a 
right  to  rule  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  statute.  Why  does  he  except  upon  that  part  of 
the  statute. 

The  COURT.    T  merely  called  your  attention  to  that  statute. 

.Mr.  CAMPBELL.    I  thought  your  honor  said  we  had  a  right  to  cross-examine'.' 

The  Court.  The  contestee  has  the  right  to  select  another  officer  for  the  taking  of 
the  depositions.  I  agree  with  you  that  is  so.  Now,  Mr.  Malley  objects.  You  ask 
for  a  delay  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  another  officer.  M  r.  Malley  objects  and  wants 
the  testimony  produced  and  the  case  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  court,  honestly  believing  we  have  some 
rights.  We  came  over  here  and  simply  asked  your  honor  to  give  us  time  in  which 
to  produce  another  officer,  another  justice.      We  believe  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Malley.  This  notice  was  served  December  24.  That  time  it  was  evident  a 
contest  was  on.  Five  days  ago  a  time  was  set  for  a  hearing.  At  1  o'clock  Mr. 
Campbell  appears  and  now  he  proposes  to  send  for  a  not  her  just  ice  and  waste  another 
hour.  He  has  wasted  his  time  and  our  time  and  1  do  not  propose  to  agree  to  wait 
until  the  other  justice  comes.      If  he  comes  we  will  deal  with  that  question  w  hen  he 

is  here.    There  is pne  justice' qualified  to  take  this  evidence  here  and  I  have  some 

witnesses  called.      I  desire  to  go  forward  at  once. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  special  justice  to  say  whether  he  will 
allow  that   time  or  not — it  is  not  for  us  to  agree  upon — that    we  may  be  properly 

protected. 
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Mr.  Malley.  You  might  as  well  say  you  can  continue  the  trial  of  a  case  because 
when  it  was  half  through  the  man  had  forgotten  to  summon  a  witness. 

The  Court.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  point  had  been  taken  care  of  before  the  case  had 
begun — I  will  rule  that  he  may  do  so.  You  have  the  privilege  of  sending  for  any 
officer  you  wish  in  this  case.  I  will  note  your  objection,  Mr.  Campbell.  Call  your 
witnesses,  Mr.  Malley. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Before  calling  the  witnesses  1  suppose  they  will  lie  prepared  to 
present  to  the  courl  the  notice  certified  to  by  the  officer  serving  the  notice  upon  the 
witness. 

JOHN  J.  CONRY.  called  and  duly  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

o.   \Y*hat  is  your  name? — A.  John  J.  Conry. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live'.' — A.   19  Parker  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Campbell,  [understand  this  hearing  should  he  taken  in  longhand.  1  simplj 
stand  upon  the  law. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  ask  you  if  you  will  agree  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  to  have  tins 
testimony  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  and  reduced  to  writing.  Do  I  understand 
you  refuse  to  consent  to  that? 

Mr.  Campbell;  1  simply  say  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  presiding  justice  to  say  what 
is  to  be  'lone. 

Mr.  Malley.  Will  your  honor  make  a  ruling  about  how  the  testimony  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing? 

The  Court.  For  the  present  I  will  rule  that  the  testimony  shall  he  written  in  long- 
hand by  Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Malley.  We  agree  upon  a  stenographer,  and  that  request  was  refused  by 
counsel  for  contestee.      I  ask  that  the  same  he  noted  upon  the  records. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that.  It  was  not  refused,  your  honor,  or  objected  to. 
I  simply  stand  upon  the  law  in  the  case. 

The  Court.    1  note  the  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  that  the  party  appointed  to  take  the  hearing  should  he 
sworn  also.      !  ask  that  he  he  sworn. 

(The  judge  administering  the  oath  to  the  clerk  appointed  to  take  the  testimony  in 
longhand,  the  examination  of  the  w  itnsss  proceeded.) 

().    What  is  your  business? — A.   Constable  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  constable  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Eight  years. 

Q.  Upon  my  request  did  you  serve  a  certain  notice  upon  John  A.  Keliher  some 
time  about  last  December? — A.  I  think  at  Mr.  Conry's  request  on  December  2-1 
last  T  served  a  duplicate  copy  of  this  notice  on  Mr.  Keliher. 

Q.   Was  it  a  duplicate  original? — A.  Duplicate  original  copy  of  this  notice. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  see  that  the  clerk  is  taking  the  testimony  down  in  lead  pencil;  I 
believe  it  should  be  taken  in  ink. 

.Mr.  Malley.   It  is  a  very  frivilous  objection.     Use  anything. 

The  Court.    I'se  pen  and  ink,  then. 

Q.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  did  you  serve  a  notice  upon  John  A. 
Keliher  on  December  24,  L902?*-A.   I  did. 

<,».    Have  you  gol  the  original  copy  that  you  served? — A.    1  have  a  duplicate  copy. 

Q.   Duplicate  copy  original? — A.   S'es. 

Q.    Is  that  it  you  have  there? — A.   This  is  it:   with  my  return  thereon. 

Q.  Was  that  copy  compared  by  you  with  the  duplicate  original  copy  you  served 
upon  Mr.  Keliher? — A.    Jt  was. 

Q.   And  was  it  in  all  respects  a  correct  copy?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

i}.   And  is  that  the  copy  you  served  upon  him? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.   Is  that  a  copy  of  what  you  served  upon  him? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   You  call  it  a  duplicate  original  copy?— A.   Yes. 

().    Made  at  the  same  time? — A.    I  presume  it  was. 

Q,    Roth  were  in  your  possession? — A.   Both  were  in  my  possession. 

Q.    And  had  been  compared  one  with  the  other'.'— A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  vim  found  them  to  he  accurate  copies,  one  with  the  other? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  this  upon  Mr.  Keliher?— A.  At  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  on 
Beacon  street,  boston.  Mass. 

Q.   Did  you  deliver  it  to  him  in  person? — A.   I  did. 

Mr.  Malley.  1  now  ask  your  honor  to  produce  the  application  for  subpoenas  for 
witnesses  tiled  by  me  with  you  February  19  last. 

The  Court.  February  19? 
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Mr.  Ma  I. lev.  Yes;  tor  a  hearing  to  be  heard  to-day.  Would  you  like  to  look  at 
that,  Mr.  Campbell?  I  merely  desire  to  have  that  incorporated  in  tin-  record.  I  ask 
thai  thai  be  incorporated  in  the  record-  application  to  your  honor  for  subpoenas  for 
tin-  witnesses. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  objecl  t"  it. 

The  Court.   I  uote  your  objection,  Mr.  Campbell. 

|  Paper  produced  and  marked  "  Exhibil  .".." 

Q.  Now,  at  my  request,  Mr.  ('miry,  did  you,  upon  F<  bruary  L9,  make  any  service 
of  a  paper  containing  a  notice  of  the  intention  to  take  testimony  here  to-day? — A.  On 
Februarj  20. 

'J.  What  is  that  you  have  iii  your  hand? — A.  This  is  a  duplicate  copy  ni'  the  one 
which  I  served. 

Q.  Ami  tlie  original  of  that  you  served  upon  him? — A.  I  served  upon  Mr.  Keliher. 
I  will  read  my  return. 

Witness  reads  from  paper. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understand  counsel  is  examining  the  witness;  the  counsel  should 
he  confined  to  some  law  of  evidence;  that  the  counsel  pm  the  questions  and  not  the 
witness. 

The  Court.  Ask  the  question,  Mr.  Malley,  you  desire  to  have  answered. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  last  question? — A.  "Officer's  return.  Suffolk,  ss.  Boston, 
Ma--.     Bj  virtue  of  the  within  notice  I  this  daj  made  diligent  search" 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  1  understand  this  testimony  gone  into  uow  does  not  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  clerk  appointed  by  this  court'.' 

Mr.  Malley.  That  particular  thing  'iocs  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  ask  the  presiding  justice  to  rule  upon  that  question. 

The  Court.  Yon  propose  to  offer  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  has  been  read  by  the  witness  on  this  stand.  Is  the  clerk  here 
supposed  to  take  that  testimony? 

Tlie  Court.   I  don't  think  that  is  accessary. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  offer  this  with  the  officer's  return  thereon. 

I  Exhibit  I. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Keliher  as  to  his  place  of  abode? — 
A.  On  the  day  of  the  service  of  this  notice,  thai  was  the  onlj  reason  I  had  for  serv- 
ing it  at  43  Albion  street. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  case? 

Mr.  Malley.  On  describing  how  it  was  a  proper  service,  to  avoid  any  further 
objection  that  might  he  raised  by  Mr.  Campbell 

The  Cot  rt.  I  will  allow  the  question  and  note  your  objection,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Malley.  If  Mr.  Campbell  will  admit  receiving  that  notice  we  will  have  no 
further  objection. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  subsequent  to  that  date  in  the  Tremont  Building  with 
Mr.  Keliher  as  to  his  lasl  place  of  abode? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  objecl  to  thai  as  incompetent  for  this  reason:  !t  is  an  officer's 
return.  The  officer  is  now  making  his  return  to  this  court.  The  court  has  his  return 
in  its  power.  Tlie  return  has  been  accepted  by  this  court,  and  ii  is  not  competenl 
for  him  to  he  allowed  to  ask  this  question. 

Mr.  Malley.  The  objecl  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  to  gel  quickly  through  this  matter, 
and  he  is  now  raising  a  question  upon  the  service  of  a  notice  which  1  propose  to 
show  that  Mr.  Keliher  admitted  having  received  to  this  officer,  and  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  through  this  hearing  his  intention  i-  not  to  get  ai  the  evidence 
here,  but  to  take  as  Long  a  time  as  possible  before  we  gel  to  the  witnesses.  He  is 
delaying  this  witness,  and  1  understand  two  have  already  been  intimidated,  for 
whom  we  have  sought  the  protection  of  this  court,  and  we  shall  have  the  protection 

of  this  court   lor  any  others. 

Th  < .'"i  rt.  The  question  has  been  asked  and  Mr.  Campbell  objects  on  the  ground 

that  it  is  noi  competent.     The  stenographer  will  uote  the  objection. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Simply  note  the  objection. 
The  (.ii  rt.   I  don't  rule  upon  the  questions,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Kelliher  in  reference  to  his  resi- 
dence'.' A.  At  the  time  of  the  service  of  a  later  notice  upon  Mr.  Kelliher  in  Mi. 
Campbell's  office  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Kelliher  as  to  the  prior  notice — 
uotice  that  I  have  stated.  He  said  that  he  had  received  the  notice  all  right  and 
that  In-  would  receive  any  that  was  left  there  at  13  Albion  street,  or  1  could  leave  it 
at  his  office,  it  would  he  sufficient. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
<,».  You  served  this  notice  on  the  witnesses? — A.  On  Mr.  Kelliher. 
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Q.  On  the  witnesses  that  have  been  subpoenaed.  The  witnesses  you  served  sepa- 
rately, separate  notices  oil  each  of  these  witnesses'.' — A.    I  served  the  notices. 

Mr.  Mai. lev.  We  have  not  produced  those  witnesses. 

Mr.  C  impbell.    I  understand  this  is  Exhibit  4  and  has  been  presented  to  the  court. 

Mr.  M\  i. lev.  May  1  see  what  the  gentleman  is  speaking  about?  It  lias  been  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  hut  I  don't  see  any  reference  by  that  as  to  whether  this  man 
summoned  these  witnesses.     1  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  have  a  perfect  right,  and  I  suppose  I  have  the  righl  to  cross- 
examine  them.  I  simply  wish  to  question  the  witness  that  is  on  the  stand.  I  sup- 
pose  I  have  a  righl  to  do  that. 

t).  You  served  this  notice  and  you  served  separate  subpoenas  on  each  and  every 
one  of  these  men?— A.  I  think  they  are  all  on  this  list.  1  didn't  compare  that  with 
the  ones  1  have  summoned. 

Q.  This  is  a  copy  you A.   That  is  a  copy  of  what    I   served   on  Mr.  Kelliher, 

not  on  any  w  itnesse>. 

Q.  You  testified — —    A.  That  1  served  a  duplicate  copy  of  that  on  Mr.  Kelliher. 

().  Have  you  served  upon  these  witnesses'.' — A.  1  say  I  think  I  have  served  a  Bub- 
pcena  on  all  those  witnesses  whose  names  are  annexed  here.      My  returns  will  show. 

(,).   You  don't  know  for  certain'.1— A.    I  won't   swear  that   they  are  all  on  thai 
but  I  think  they  are;   1  think   they  are  all   then — something  like  117.     They  mighl 
be  the  exact  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  1  have  served,  hut   I  am  not  going  to 
swear  to  any  list  I  simply  served  a  copy  of. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hear  all  these  witnesses  here  this  after- 
noon. Now,  I  think  some  certain  number  should  he  sworn  and  thai  the  others  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  home. 

Mr.  M  alley.   I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  expect  that  your  honor  will  oblige  US  to  hearall  these  hun- 
dred w  itnesses? 

The  Court.   I  see  no  objection  to  having  them  sworn. 

Mr.  Mai. lev.   Not  all  at  this  time.      1  ask  that  Thomas  W.  McTernan  he  sworn. 

THOMAS  W.  McTERNAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  a.  follows: 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.   Thomas  W.  McTernan. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live.  Mr.  McTernan? — A.   15  Ashburton  place. 

Q.   On  May  I,  1901,  did  you  live  at  26  Pitts  street?     A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  from  26  Pitts  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

().   Where  were  you  living  on  the  4th  of  March,  L902?— A.   60  Castle  street. 

Q.   With  whom  did  you  live  there'.' — A.  Air.  Ciefre,  Mr.  William  Ciefre. 

Mr.  Campbell.    Note  my  objection  to  that. 

Q.    Will  you  spell  that  name? — A.   C-i-e-f-r-e. 

n.    Lived  with  William  Ciefre  at  tin  Castle  street?— A.    Yes. 

Q.    Know  what  ward  that  is  in'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

o.   You  went  there  to  live  the  4th  of  March? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q    How  long  did  you  continue  to  live  there? — A.    Until  about  the  20th  of  May. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  to  the  Lord  Electric  Company,  of  Salem, 
X.  11..  to  work. 

Q.  Describe  your  movements  from  tint  time  to  the  time  you  returned  to  Boston. — 
A.  I  worked  for  the  Kendall  Elecl  ric  <  lompany,  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  during  the  summer, 
and  from  there  1  was  transferred  to  Portsmouth,  X.  H.  1  worked  for  them  probably 
nearly  all  summer,  and  from  there  I  returned  to  Boston  the  I'd  day  of  September. 
1  was  then  rooming  at  No.  7  Groton  street. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  gel  registered,  to  get  assessed,  describe  how  it  was  you  gol 
as.-essed  and  registered  as  a  voter  from  2(1  Pitts  street,  who  you  saw,  and  who  went 
with  you  at  the  time.-  A.  I  was  accustomed  to  <_ro  into  a  barber  shop  on  <  Jreen  street. 
and  the  proprietor  asked  ine  if  1  had  been  assessed.  1  told  him  "no."  Hetoldme 
to  make  an  appointment  witli  William  Shanahan  that  evening  or  the  following  even- 
ing, and  that  I  should  go  with  him  in  company  with  others.  I  went  the  following 
evening  and  was  assessed.  First  went  to  city  hall  and  from  city  hall  to  registrar's 
office. 

Q.   With  whom  did  you  go  to  city  hall? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  this  testimony.  How  is  it  material?  It  is  Immaterial. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  allegations  made  in  the  notice  to  the  contestee. 

The  Court.  The  stenographer  will  take  down  Mr.  Campbell's  objection  and  the 
reasi  >ns  he  gives. 
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Q.  Will  you  continue  your  story?  With  whom  did  you  go  to  city  hall? — A.  John 
('.  Hines,  George  Bastings,  James  Drysdale,  and  myself. 

n.   Were  you  all  assessed  together? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WIki  were  the  two  witnesses  that  swore  that  you  lived  at  26  Pitts  streel  on  the 
Lsl  of  May'.'     A.   William  Shan  ah  an  ami  some  other  person  unknown  to  me. 

o.  Some  other  person  unknown  to  you?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,).  Did  they  swear,  also,  as  to  the  residence  of  James  I  irysdale,  <  teorge  Hastings, 
and  John  C.  11  ines?  —A.  I  won't  swear  to  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them  1  will  e 
to.     1   know  that  they  did  swear  to  some  of  them  living  there:  1  can  aot  say  jusl 
w  hich  one  of  them. 

Q.  At  thai  time  were  you  familiar  with  26  Pitts  street?  A.  I  have  known  the 
place  for  about  twel\  e  years. 

(,>.  Did  John  C.  Hines  live  there  in  the  month  of  May,  L902? — A.  [neversawhim 
bave  a  room  there;  be  used  to  stop  at  No.  II  Pitts  street. 

Q,    I  )iil  James  Drysdale  live  there  to  your  knowledge?-  -A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  that  he  did  not  live  there? — A.  He  was  a  clerk  al  No.  11 
Pitts  street,  and  I  never  saw  him  room  there. 

Q.  Did  George  W.  Hastings  live  at  26  Pitts  street  in  the  month  of  .May'.' — A.  I 
could  not  answer  that. 

().     What  is  your  knowledge  about  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  suppose  we  ought  to  proceed  under  seme  method  of  law.  The 
man  says  he  don't  know;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  thisques- 
tion  should  not  be  allowed  before  any  court  of  justice. 

The  COURT.  He  is  asked  if  he  knows,  and  he  says  he  does  not  know.  I  will  note 
your  objection,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.   Do  you  know  who  keeps  the  house  at  Xo.  lit >  Pitts  street? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

(,».    Will  you  say  who  it  is? 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object  to  all  this  evidence  taken. 

The  Coukt.  [  note  the  objection  of  Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  a  general  objection  to 
this  testimony. 

().   Who  keeps  the  house?— A.    Family  named  Shanahan. 

(,>.   Man  and  woman  living  together  or  a  woman? — A.   A  woman,  Mis.  Shanahan. 

<„>.    What  is  she  called  in  the  street?— A.    Mother  Shanahan. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  place  does  she  keep  there? — A.    Keeps  only  a  simple  home. 

Q.    How  many  rooms  are  there  there? — A.    Not  over  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  seriously  to  the  prompting  of  this  witness.  There  is  a 
man  sitting  here  who  i<  prompting  this  witness.  1  believe  the  court  should  take 
some  cognizance  of  that. 

Air.  M  vlley.  I  oiighl  remark  at  this  time  that  there  will  not  he  any  intimidation 
of  these  w  itnesses. 

The  (  !oukt.  There  shall  he  no  pn  impting  or  intimidation  of  witnesses. 

Q.   Were  you  registered  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  election  commissioners  of 
citj  of  Boston? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Twenty-fifth  day  of  September. 

<j.  And  where  did  you  register  from  as  your  residence? — A.  26  Pitts  street. 

Q.  At  that  time     that  was  in  September? — A.   Yes. 

<}.   At  any  time  in  your  life  did  yon  ever  live  at  26  Pitts  street?— A.    Xo,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  upon  election  day,  November  4,  vote  at  the  election  held  to  elect  a  United 
States  Congressman  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Suffolk  district?   -A.    Yes,  sir. 

i,i.   In  ( ung  back,  Mr.  McTernan,  to  the  time  after  you  got   registered,  did  you 

have  any  talk  about  getting  registered  with  one  Martin  Lomasney? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Aboul  when  was  that  and  what  was  tin-  talk?-   \.  The  night    I  was  registered. 

(,).  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Lomasney?  A.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  to  go,  and  he 
said,   "(  io  ahead  with    \l  r.  Shanahan." 

Q.   You  told  him  you  were  afraid  to  go? — A.   Yes. 

<,>.    Did  you  tell    him  why  you  were  afraid    to  go?       \.    Told    him    I    would   get    in 

trouble. 

*i    Did  yon  tell  him  why  you  were  afraid  to  gel    in  trouble?— A.    For  illegal   r< 
tration. 

(i  What  did  he  say  in  reply?— A.  He  told  me  to  go  ahead,  he  would  see  me  all 
right. 

Q.  Where  was  this  you  saw  Martin  Lomasney?-  A.   At  the  Hindncks  Club. 

Q.  You  voted  upon  election  day,  and  then  how  long  did  yon  remain  in  Boston 
after  thai'.'       A.     AbOUt   three  weeks. 

Q.   Where  did  yon  continue  to  live?— A.   In  Providence  part  of  the  time. 

<,».   Be  ion-  you  left  Boston  where  did  you  continue  to  live  after  election  day? — A. 

7  (  irotoll  street. 
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<,>.   What  time  did  you  vote  upon  election  day? — A.  About  3.30. 

Q.   Had  you  been  working  that  day?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  work'.'— A.   At  Mr.  Gridley's  restaurant. 

Q.   Where  is  Mr.  Gridley's  restaurant? — A.   Williams  court,  commonly  called   Pie 

alley. 

<,).   En  Newspaper  row? — A.    Yes;  around  that  district. 

Q.   What  time  dii!  you  gel  through  work?     A.  Two  o'clock  exactly. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  and  we  went  down  toward 
Staniford  street. 

Q.   And  is  there  a  voting  booth  on  Staniford  street?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  go1  to  Staniford  street?— A.  i  was  accosted  by  Mr. 
Kiley  on  Staniford  street  and  asked  if  I  had  voted. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Kiley?— A.   Representative  from  Wards. 

Q.   You  know  his  name?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    What  is  his  name? — A.   Daniel  J.   Kiley. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  you? — A.  He  asked  me  if 
I   had  voted,  and  1  told  him  no. 

Q.   He  asked  you  it  you  had  voted? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  told  him  no?-    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  next  was  said? — A.    He  passed  me  $2  and  told  me  to  vote  for  Keliher. 

<,».  Will  you  continue?  He  gave  you  $2,  and  then  sou  did  what'.'  -A.  1  went  in 
and  voted  on  my  own  nana'. 

<i.  Did  he  have  any  conversation  with  you  with  reference  to  voting  on  anybody 
else's  name? — A.   Yes,  sir;  later,  at  the  corner  of  McLean  and  Blossom  streets. 

i^.   1  understand  you  went  in  and  voted  on  your  own  name  in  this  booth? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Then   von  came  out  and  went  to  the  corner  of  McLean  and   Blossom  streets 
A.    Yes. 

Q.  Describe  what  took  place  there. — A.  The  same  party  was  with  me  at  the  time 
and  a  party  named  McCarthy. 

< l.   What  is  the  full  name? — A.  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  He  works  in  a  grocery  store.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
voted,  and  I  said  yes.  He  said  each  time  I  would  go  to  vote  1  should  gel  a  dollar. 
He  asked  me  to  go  and  vote  on  the  name  of  Thomas  Reagan,  of  32  Allen  street. 

Q.    Did  he  say  why? — A.  Said  he  was  in  the  hospital  sick. 

Q.    Thomas  .'.  Reagan  was  in  the  hospital  sick?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  reply? — A.    I  told  him  \  was  afraid  to. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that? — A-  He  didn't  say  anything  al  all.  I  went 
away. 

Q.    Whether  or  not  he  told  you  who  to  vote  for? — A.    No,  sir;    he  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  just  what  was  said  up  near  the  booth?  — A.  Then  Mr.  Kilev 
told 

Q.  What  Mr.  Kiley  is  this?  -A.  Daniel  .!.  Kiley.  He  offered  this  other  party 
with  me 

<>.  Speak  up  loud. — A.  Mr.  McCarthy  spoke  to  Mr.  Kiley  when  1  refused  to  vote, 
and  Mi-.  Kiley  said  I  need  not  be  afraid;  that  he  has  the  officers  and  men  behind  the 
rail  with  him. 

'I   Where  was  Mr.  Kiley  at  that  time? — A.  Standing  al  the  booth. 

Q.  On  Staniford  street? — A.  No,  sir;  Blossom  and  McLean  streets.  He  told  me 
I   mod  nol  he  afraid,  as  he  had  the  otlicei's  and  men  behind  tin'  rail  witli  him. 

Q.    Did  he  give  you  any  other  name  to  vote  on? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  all  that  was  said  between  Mr.  Kiley  and  yourself?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Dicl  you  go  in  and  vote  on  the  name  of  Thomas  J.  Reagan? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  since  as  to  whether  Thomas  J.  Reagan  was  sick  at 
that  time"      \.   No.  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  his  name  was  voted  upon? — A.    No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  Where  .lid  you  live  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  L902?  -A.  fid  Castle  -tret. 

Q.  When' did  you  live  six  months  previous  to  that?-   A.    En  the  house  of  correction. 

<}.  What  were  you  in  the  house  of  correction  for?  -A.   Larceny. 

Q.  of  what?— A.   Watch. 

Q.  From  whom'.'  — A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  was  the  larceny  made? — A.  On  South  Margin  street. 

Q.  City  of  Boston? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  taken  from  the  person  of  a  man  or  woman?—  A.    Man. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  from  the  person  of  a  man  or  a  woman?— A.    Man. 

Q.  Was  it  an  old  man  or  a  young  man? — A.   Middle-aged  man. 
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Mr.  Malley.  I  shall  object  to  this.  We  have  not  time  to  inquire  into  all  the 
crimes  committed  bj  the  voters  of  Ward  8. 

Tlu'  Court.  I  note  the  objection  of  Mr.  Malley. 

<,».  Was  the  person  from  whom  you  took  the  watch  sober  at  the  time?-  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   Was  thereanybody  with  you  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ihiw  long  did  you  serve  in  the  house  of  correction  for  that  offense? — A.  six 
months. 

<j.  Was  it  six  months  previous  to  May  1,  1902,  you  were  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  lived  on  .May  1,  L902?— A.  60  Castle  street. 

<,>.   Did  you  vote  from  60  <  Jastle  street?  -  A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  upon  November  4,  1902? — A.  Was  that  the  last  election — the 
State  election? 

Q.   Yes.-    A.   Yes,  sir. 

(j.   Where  did  you  vote? — A.   At  Staniford  street, 

Q.  Staniford  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C>.   What  place  on  Staniford  street?— A.   Right  uear  the  corner  of  Lyman  street. 

<,).  And  you  received  a  ballot  before  you  went  into  the  hox'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Know  from  whom  you  received  it? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  booth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.   And  you  went  in  and  voted'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  were  living  in  1902,  six  months  pre- 
viously to  May  1  of  1902 — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  six  months  previous  to  1902 
you  were  in  the  house  of  correction? — A.  Three  months  previous  to  1902. 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  where  you  resided  six 
months  previous  to  May  1,  1902,  that  you  told  me  that  you  were  at  thehou.se  of 
correction?    Is  that  right? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  on  May  1,  1902,  you  were  living  at  t>0  Castle  street  and  were  not  a  voter 
from  the  district  from  where  you  voted? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  knew  that  before  you  went  into  the  booth? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YTou  knew  you  were  committing  a  crime? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  knowledge  you  went  in  and  voted? — A.  Yes.  sir.  I 
was  promised  protection  by  Mr.  Lomasney. 

Q.    Notwithstanding  that  you  went  in  and  voted? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  a  conversation  with  one  Kiley? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   And  that  Mr.  Kiley  offered  you  82?—  A.   He  gave  me  $2. 

Q.  He  gave  you  $2? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  take  it? — A.  Well,  because  it  was  handed  tome. 
Nobody  would  refuse  money  if  it  was  offered  to  them. 

Q.  .lust  because  it  was  handed  to  you?  -A.  Yes. 

<,».    What  did  you  do  with  that  82?'— A.   Spent  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  spend  it  on;  can  you  recollect?  A.  Went  into  a  lunch  room 
and  had  dinner,  helped  to  pay  my  room  rent,  and  little  sundry  thiii'_r<  1  needed. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  do  any  work  for  Mi'.  Kiley? — A    Yes.  sir. 

<^.  When  and  where  did  you  work  for  him?  A.  Two  days.  I  don't  remember 
w  hen  it  was. 

(,».    Where? — A.    It  was  on  Hancock  street. 

Q.    J  n  Boston? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<}.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work? — A.  1  asked  him  if  he  would  give  nie'a 
light  job,  and  he  put  me  picking  up  heavy  Wricks. 

Q.    And  how   long  did  you  work  for  him? — A.   Two  days. 

Q.    And  did  you  work  for  him  after  that? — A.   No,  sir. 

< i    Not  at  any  time?     A.    No,  sir. 

<^.   Where  do  you  live  now? — A.   L5  Ashburton  place. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  at  Ashlmrton  place? — A.   Since  Tuesday  night. 

Q.    Since  last  Tuesday  night? — A.    Yes. 

Q,   Where  did  you  live  previous  to  that?-    A.   Providence,  R.  I. 

<,>.  Were  you  summoned  in  this  ease? — A.   I  saw  my  name  in  the  Boston  Journal. 

Q.  And  did  you  receive  a  summons  from  any  officer  or  any  court'.'— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Receive  a  summons  of  any  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  appear  here  voluntarily'.'      A.    Yes,  sir;   voluntarily. 

Q.  You  did  not  appear  here  at  the  request  of  Martin  M.  Lomasney?  -A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  appear  here  at  the  request  of  Daniel  J.  Kiley?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  to  whom  you  have  referred  in  your  testimony? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  appear  here  at  whose  request?     L  Nobody's  bu1  my  own. 
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(}.   But  your  own? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Have  you  been  paid  a  witness  fee  for  attending  here? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  ten. It-red  the  mileage  for  travel?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  in  any  way  any  compensation  for  appearing  here'.' — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  the  promise  of  a  job  from  anybody  for  appearing  here? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  <  1  i <  1  youstart  for  thiscourt  to-day,  ifyoustarted  to-day? — A.  Started 
at  12  o'clock. 

Q.   At  12  o'clock?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   From  where  did  you  start? — A.   I  started  from  Bowdoin  square. 

<,>.   Was  there  anybody  with  you?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you? — A.  There  was  a  party  with  me;  1  don't  know  where  he 
went  to. 

Q.    Who  was  he? — A.    1  don't  know. 

{}.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  On  the  street. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  him? — A.  I  knew  him  to  speak  to. 

<,>.  You  knew  him?  You  didn't  krfow  him  at  first?-  A.  He  is  not  here  now  that 
I  can  see. 

<,>.   Diil  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  here  now  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  I  asked  if  you  knew  who  he  was.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? — A.  I  only 
knew  him  by  sight;   1  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  knew  him? — A.   I  knew  him  by  sight,  and  not  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  didn't  know  Ins  name'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

<,}.   And  you  spoke  to  him? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.   Speaking  on  general  subjects  that  came  along. 

t}.  What  were  the  subjects? — A.  Can't  recollect  all  of  them. 

Q.   Tell  us  whatever  you  can. — A.  Talking  of  the  present  ease,  for  instance. 

Q.   About  what? — A.  The  present  case. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  the  present  case? — A.  Simply  told  him  1  was  going 
over  here,  and  1  don't  remember  just  what  I  did  say.  . 

Q.  How  loner  ago  was  that,  you  say — 12  o'clock? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember  what  yon  say  to  him  within  three  or  four  hours? — A.  I 
can  not  rememher  anything. 

Q.  You  can  remember  back  to  the  conversation  of  over  six  months  ago  that  you 
had  with  Mr.  Kiley? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,».   About  the  time  of  election? —  A.   Yes,  sir. 

<v).   You  can  remember  that? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  dates  back  to  the  4th  day  of  November  last? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  all  that? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember  what  the  conversation  was  with  a  party  who  you  now 
say  you  know  by  sight  within  the  last  four  hours? — A.  There  was  another  party 
with  me.  1  was  not  speaking  to  him  all  the  time.  I  hardly  said,  probably,  twenty 
words  to  him  coming  over  the  ferry. 

<^.   Who  was  the  party  with  him? — A.    I  don't  know. 

•  ^.    You  met  him  coming  over  on  the  ferry'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  met  him  at  Bowdoin  square. — A.  I  met  the  party  that 
was  on  tlie  ferry. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  the  party  was  with  you  and  the  other  party  spoke  to  him  and 
you  could  not  remember  the  conversation  because  you  only  spoke  a  little  with  him? — 
A.   The  party  we  met  we  met  on  the  ferry:  the  party  I  met  I  met  at  Bowdoin  square. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  you  say  about  the  party  you  met  at  Bowdoin  square. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said.  di«l  you  not,  that  you  didn't  remember  everything  you  said? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  That  you  were  not  talking  to  him  all  the  time;  that  he  had  another  person  and 
In-  was  talking  with  the  other  person? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fellow  we  met  was  at  the 
ferry. 

Q.  I  asked  you  where  you  met  this  person. — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  said  you  met  him  at  Bowdoin  square. — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   I  asked  you  if  you  knew  him. — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  know   him  only  by  siirht. — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  him.  — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   Ami  you  said  that  you  did. — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.   I  asked  you  what  that  conversation  was  about. — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  that  conversation  was  about  various  matters  and  about  this 
contest. — A.    Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  I  asked  you  whal  else  was  said,  and  you  said  thai  you  were  not  talking  to  him 
all  the  time;  that  there  was  some  party  with  him,  and  thai  he  was  talking  to  some- 
body with  him.     Is  thai  correct? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  was  a1  Bowdoin  square  al  the  time? — A.   Yes. 

ii.   And  the  party  he  was  talking  to  was  with  him? — A.  Not  al  Bowdoin  square. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified.  Do  you  wish  to  withdraw  it  now?  Didn'1  you  just 
testify  that  this  man  was  with  hira  at  Bowdoin  square?— A.  No,  sir;  1  didn't.  We 
met  this  other  fellow  at  the  terry. 

Mr.  Mai. iky.  1  would  suggesl  thai  n.\  brother  talk  as  slow  as  the  longhand  man 
can  write.     It  is  his  own  selection  to  have  it  written  in  Longhand. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  simply  asked  for  the  law  to  be  deall  ou1  in  this  court. 

Q.   Do  you  say  now  thai  you  had  no  conversation  with  this  other  party? — A.  No, 
sir;  1  dmi' t  say  anything  of  the  kind.     We  spoke  to  each  other  socially  coming  a 
the  ferry. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  other  party  that  was  with  the  party 
that  you  met  al  Bowdoin  square?— A.  Yes;  simplj  passed  the  time  of  day  with  him. 
He  didn't  speak  a  dozen  words  with  me. 

<,).  You  did  have  a  conversation  with  this  other  party? — A.  Yes;  a  little;  not 
much. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation? — A.  There  was  a  tugboal  a  ship  going  down  with 
a  tug,  and  we  were  speaking  about  that:  speaking  a  Wont  a  ship  that  was  being  towed 
in  up  near  the  navy-yard. 

<,).  What  did  he  say  aboul  the  ship?— A.  IK'  said  nothing  in  particular;  just  look- 
ing at  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  tin1  Thomas  W.  Lawson  was — where  it  laid — 
and  I  read  in  the  paper 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  this  contest? — A.    No.  sir. 

<}.   You  are  aware  that  you  are  confessing  to  a  crime?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  a  man  named   Brennan? — A.   Don't  know 

• 

Q.  You  don't  knowa  man  named  Brennan?— A.  Not  by  that  name.  I  may  know 
him  by  sight. 

Q.   You  don't  know  a  man  by  that  name? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  this  court  to-day? — A.  I  should  think  it  was  aboul 
live  minutes  to  1.     I  left  the  American  House  after  having  dinner. 

Q.    Left  the  American  House? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  have  dinner? — A.   1  am  not  sure  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  I  should  judge  about  twenty  minutes  of  2.  Somewhere 
around  there. 

Q.  So  you  didn't  start  from  Bowdoin  square  to  come  here  at  12  o'clock? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  come  here? — A.   Not  directly  from  Bowdoin  square. 

Q.  You  didn'1  say  that  in  your  testimony  before,  did  you?— A.  I  started  to  leave 
Bowdoin  square  for  here  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  stopped  on  the  way  and  went  to  the  American  House  ami  had 
dinner? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  get  to  the  American  House?— A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

(}.  How  do  you  know  you  arrived  at  twenty  minutes  to  2? — A.  it  was  £2.30  when 
1  was  in  the  subway. 

<,).    L2.30  when  you  were  in  the  subway?—  A.    Yes.  sir. 

<l    What  part  of  the  subway  were  you  in? — A.   Scollay  square. 

'I   Scollay  square? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

*l   And  where  did  you  come  from  just  previous  to  going  to  Scollay  squan 
Came  from  ray  home. 

(.1   Came  from  your  home? — A.    15  Ashburton  place. 

Q.   Whereabouts  is  Ashburton  place?— A.  opposite  the  state  house. 

Q.  Opposite  the  state  house? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

ii.  Ami  what  direction  did  you  take  when  you  started  from  Ashburton  place  to  go 
to  the  subway?— A.   I  went  through  the  new  court-house. 

Q.   Went  through  the  new  court d louse  and  came  out  on  to  Pemberton  squan 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  went  down  Pemberton  square  into  the  subway?     A.   No,  sir. 

<,».    When-  did  you  go?      A.    Took  a  little  walk  around  the  (  tommon. 

Q.  Whal  time  did  you  yet  dow  n  to  the  Common?  Y  Didn't  have  my  watch  with 
me.      I  didn't  know  just  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  for  stealing  a  watch,  were  you  not?  -A.  You  have  that  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Mai.i.kv.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  court  to  rule  on  that.      I  objed  to  that  ques- 

tion  as  having  no  bearing  upon  anything. 
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The  Court.  I  note  Mr.  Malley's  objection. 

<,>.  You  confessed  here  you  stole  a  watch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  were  arrested  for  the  larceny  of  a  watch? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Vnii  didn't  have  it  on  your  person  at  that  dme? — A.   No. 

Q.   What  became  of  that  watch? — A.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mi-.  Mali. icv.    I  objeel  to  this  lino  of  questions. 

The  Court.   I  note  the  objection  of  Mr.  Mallow 

Mr.  M  llley.  I  should  like  to  have  it  spread  on  the  record  that  there  is  an  intention 
on  the  pari  of  the  attorney  for  the  contesttee  to  delay  this  hearing,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  authorities  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wish  to  show  simply  and  solely  the  evideace  that  is  produced 
in  this  court,  the  character  of  the  evidence,  and  we  think  we  need  have  no  fear  of  a 

result  in  Washington.  The  first  w  it  ness  t  hat  is  put  upon  this  stand  is  a  self-confessed 
criminal. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  time  it  was  you  were  on  Boston  Common? — A.  No. 
not  exact  ly ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  think  it  was  when  you  were  on  Boston  Common?— A.  1 
should  judge  about  quarter  pasl  12. 

Q.  Ami  where  did  you  go  from  l'>oston  Common? — A.  I  went  up  from  the  Common 
on  School  street  to  Tremont  street  ami  stayed  in  the  lobby  of  Austin  &  Stone's 
Museum  until  1  went  to  the  subway. 

<,>.  Until  about  twenty-five  minutes  after  12  you  went  up  to  Austin  &  Stone's  and 
stayed  there  in  the  lobby  for  how  long? — A.  I  consumed  that  time  walking  from  the 
Common  up  to  the  lobby. 

Q.  From  fifteen  after  L2  until  twenty-five  minutes  past  12  you  consumed  in  walking 
from  the  Common  to  Austin  &  Stone's? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.   I  went  to  the  subway. 

Q.   You  went  to  the  subway? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  subway? — A.   Scollay  square. 

i}.  You  went  to  Scollay  square?-  A.   Yes,  sir. 

<].  Didn't  you  just  testify  that  you  went  from  Bowdoin  squar< — you  went  from 
Austin  iV  Stone's  to  Scollay  square? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  testify  that  you  went  from  Ashburton  place  to  Scollay  square 
through  the  new  court-house? — A.   Yes;  I  said  I  went  on  to  the  Common. 

Q.    From  whereto  the  subway? — A.    From  Austin  &  Stone's. 

<}.   Did  you  say  you  went  through  the  court-house? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<^.  Into  the  subway? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    You  said  you  went  down'.' — A.    Also  over  to  the  Common. 

<l  And  got  hack  to  Austin  &  Stone's  about  twenty-five  past  12,  and  from  there 
you  went  into  the  subway? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.  At  Scollay  square? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-five  minutes  after  12?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  where  did  you  go  from  there?-   A.    I  took  the  train  for  Atlantic'  avenue. 

<2-   Train  for  Atlantic  avenue?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  time  did  you  go  down  to  Atlantic  avenue'.'  Where  did  you  go  to 
Atlantic  avenue? — A.   East  Boston  Ferry. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  down  to  the  ferry? — A.  Few  minutes  after  I  went  into 
the  subway. 

<,).    Was  it  1  o'clock?— A.    I   don't   know;   I  didn't  look   at  any  clock  in  particular. 

Q.    You  knew  you  left  at  twenty-live  minutes  after  12,  didn't  you?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  went  from  the  subway  down  to  the  ferry  on  Atlantic  avenue'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<}.  How  long  do  you  think  it  took  you  to  get  at  your  destination? — A.  It  could 
not  have  taken  me  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  get  to  Atlantic  avenue. 

Q.   Took  you  ten  minutes  to  get  there? — A.    May  be  fifteen. 

Q.    Well,  fifteen  minutes? — Yes,  sir. 

»,>.    And  that  was  some  place  about  twenty  minutes  or  quarter  to  L?-     A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  irot  off  at  the  ferry?-  A.  No;  I  got  off  at  the  station  in  front  of  the 
ferry. 

Q.  What  ferry?— A.   East  Boston  ferry. 

Q.  North  or  South  ferry?     A.    I  don't  know;  [  am  not  acquainted  over  here. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  during  this  trip?    A.  No;  uobody  with  me  then. 

Q.  Nobody  with  you  after  you  went  in  the  subway?-  A.  Yes:  the  gentleman  I 
met  at  Bowdoin  square  was  with  me. 

Q.    He  was  with  you?— A.    Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  subway? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  take  the  ferry  to  come  Over  here? — A.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  train. 
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Q.  I  > i . I  you  notice  there  was  a  clock  upon  the  ferry  house?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  b<  at  you  took  over'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  it  started? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Ii  was  nearly  1  o'clock?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not?     A.    I  don't  know . 

Q.  Don't  know? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  yon  got  over  here  to  East  Boston?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  here? — A.    I  don't  know  sir. 

<,_>.  What  time  did  you  get  in  this  court?— A.    1  didn't  look  at  the  clock,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that?— A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  testify  you  got  here  at  ten  minutes  to  2? — A.  Probably,  might 

have  been  live  minutes  to  2. 

»,>.  Didn't  you  testify  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  2? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Dili  you  gel   hereabout  five  minute-  to  2? — A.  Somewhere  around  there.     I 

would  not  swear  to  it.      1  am  not  positive. 

Q.  You  came  directly  from  your  house  on  Ashburton  place,  went  through  the 
court-house  down  toward  the  roinmon?  You  came  hack  from  the  Common  to 
Austin  &  Stone's'.' — A.    1  forgot  to  mention 

(j.    You  mentioned  Austin  &  Stone's?     You  went  into  the  lobby? — A.    Ye-. 

(,).  And  then  from  there  went  back  to  Scollay  square  to  the  subway,  took  the  train 
at  the  subway,  arrived  at  the  station,  arrived  at  the  ferry  house,  and  got  over  here  at 
live  minutes  to  2,  or  ten  minutes  to  2? — A.    Y'es.  sir;  some  place  around  there. 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  your  dinner? — A.   American  House. 

Q.    Will  you  testify  you  trot  your  dinner  at  the  American  House?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time? — A.    1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  say  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  had  your  dinner  down  there  at  about 
12.30?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  have  your  dinner? — A.  1  don't  know.  Didn't  notice  the 
time  in  particular. 

Q.    Did  you  have  it  this?  morning? — A.   Had  it  around  noon  time. 

<,>.    Around  noon  time?     A.   Y'es,  sir. 

Q.   What  do  you  call  around  noon  time? — A.   Between  12,  1,  and  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Some  time  between  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.   You  don't  know  exactly  when  you  had  it?— A.   No,  sir. 

<}.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  didn't  have  any  dinner  at  the  American  House,  did 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  positive  about  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  man  that  waited  on  you'.' — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.   What  was  his  name? — A.   I  don't  know  his  name,  but  I  can  pick  him  out. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  dinner? — A.  Thirty  cents. 

(}.   Did  you  pay  it  out  of  your  own  pocket'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  get  the  money? — A.   Where  did  1  get  the  money'.' 

Q.   Yes. — A.  Had  it  right  along. 

<5-  Where  did  you  get  it'.'— A.  Earned  it.  Saved  up  money  I  had  last  fall  working 
for  the  Lord  Electric  Company. 

«,>.    What  do  you  mean  by  last  fall,  what  time?— A.   The  2d  day  of  September. 

<}.  You  saveil  that  30  cents  since  the  2d  day  of  September  down  till  sometime 
to-day?— A.    I  saved  more  than  30  cents.     1  worked  for  it. 

Q.    You  got  some  money  when  working? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  u'ot  some  money  for  work? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

»,>.  Where  did  you  work? — A.  In  Providence,  lb  1. 

ll   What  place? — A.  John  R.  Keliher's  tinsmith  place. 

Q.   What  is  his  middle  initial?— A.  John  R. 

Q.   That  was  a  tinsmith  shop? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,).  How  long  did  you  work  there?— A.  1  worked  there  off  and  on  since  I  lived 
there,  about  two  months. 

Q.   From  September  2? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.    November  2? — A.  Three  weeks  after  November  2. 

Q.   Until  what  date?— A.  Until  last  Tuesday  night. 

Q.    Last  Tuesday  night?— A.   Yes,  sir;   I  left  there  last  Tuesday  night. 

(}.  You  know  this  is  February  27?— A.  I  mean  I  left  Providence  last  Tuesday. 
Two  months  1  had  worked  there. 

0.  How  long  did  you  work  for  this  John  K.  Keliher  in  Providence?— A.  I  told 
you  two  months. 

Q.   From  September  2? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  brings  it  down  to  November  2?     A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    You  left  there  on    November  2?— A.    I  don't    know  just  what  date  I   did  leave. 

Q.    You  said  vou  left  in  two  months  after'.'     A.    I  worked  for  him  two  months. 

ii  Where  is  John  K.  Keliher's  place  of  business?— A.  On  Westminster  street. 
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Q.  In  Providence,  U.  I.'.'     A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  number? — A.   I  don't  really  know  the  number.     Right  near  the  square. 

Q.  Right  near  what  square? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  square.  Near  North 
Market  street.     Right  along  there  somewhere. 

0-  After  you  left  John  <i.  Keliher's  place  of  business  in  Providence,  R.  1..  where 
did  vnu  go? — A.  I  went  to  New  York. 

(i  To  New  York?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  stay  in  New  York? — A.  I  was  a  couple  of  weeks  there. 

0.   How  did  you  goto  New  York,  by  train  or  boat?— A.   Went  by  boat. 

Q.    Did  you  pay  your  fare'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  when  you  w  snl  to  New  York'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Didn't  you  go  to  New  York  with  someb  >dy?      \.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  alone?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  New  York?— A.  .hist  merely  my  own  inclina- 
tion. 

Q.   .lust  for  pleasure?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Was  there  an  election  over  there  at  that  time'.' — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  there'.' — A.   Two  weeks. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  I  came  hack  to  Boston,  and  stayed  here  a 

while  to  set'  my  wife. 

<,>.   You  came  to  Boston? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Are  you  a  married  man? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  does  your  wife  live? — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.   Where  does  she  live? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.   Are  you  separated  from  your  wife? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  separated  from  your  wife? — A.  About  live  or  >ix 
months;  pretty  near  seven. 

Q.    Five  or  six  months  you  have  been  separated  from  her? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  don't  have  any  correspondence  with  her?— A.   I  write  to  her;  yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  write  to  her'.' — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  still  you  are  separated  from  her? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  meet  her,  talk  with  her? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   You  don't'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  have  not  since  you  were  separated? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   When  did  you  last  talk  with  her? — A.   I  seen  her  night  before  last. 

0-  Don't  know  where,  she  is? — A.  Xo,  sir.  She  is  in  Boston.  I  don't  know  her 
address.     Write  to  general  delivery  when  I  write  to  her. 

(}.    Didn't  you  see  her? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where? — A.   Met  her  in  Post-Office  square. 

0.   When?— A.   Night  before  last. 

Q.   Was  it  by  appointment? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  happen  to  meet  her,  accidentally? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

0.    Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  her? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

< }.  And  when  did  you  see  her  previous  to  that  and  have  a  conversation  with  her? — 
A.   After  I  left  Boston. 

0-   Previous  to  last  night? — A.   Not  until  after  election. 

Q.    X'ot  until  after  election,  not  until  after  the  4th  of  November?— A.    Xo.  sir. 

Q.   And  after  election  when  did  you  see  her? — A.   Not  before  last  night. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  since  election? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  after  election.  Do  you  mean  by  that  after  the  4th  of 
November,  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

0-   Thai  was  the  election,  the  State  election  in  this  city? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  refer  to? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  her? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Xow,  you  went  over  to  Xew  York,  you  say,  alone?  — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  was  after  you  left  Keliher's  in  Providence? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  when  you  arrived  in  New  York? — A.  It  was  in  the  morning, 
1  don't  know  just  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  say  in  what  month? — A.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  January.  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  The  latter  part  of  January  you  went  over  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  before  the  latter  [part  of  January  were  you  in  Xew  York? — A.  About  a 
year  ago. 

0.  About  a  year  ago? — A.   About  a  year  ago. 

n.    About  a  year  ago? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  go  in  September,  October,  or  December  to  New  York? — 
A.   Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  November? — A.   Xo,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  ^n  through  with  your  work  for  Mr.  Keliher,  of  Providence,  R.  1., 
where  did  you  go  then?     A.   New  York. 

Q.    You  went  to  New  York? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   When  did  you  get  through?— A.  The  latterpart  of  January. 

Q.  The  latter  part  of  January? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  work  for  Mr.  Keliher?— A.  About  the  la-t  part  of  Novem- 
ber, about  the  28th  of  November. 

Q.  Twenty-eighth  day  of  November?     A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testily  here  a  few  minutes  ago  thai  you  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Kel- 
iher, of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  L902? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  say  now  that  you  did  not  so  testify? — A.  No,  sir. 

<}.  That  it  was  the  last  part  of  November?  -A.  The  last  part  of  November;  yes. sir. 

<,>.  Where  were  you  in  September  last? — A.  1  just  left  the  Lord  Electric  Company, 
Portsmouth,  N.  11. 

Q.    Portsmouth,  X.  II..'— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  working  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II..  h  >w  long  for  the  Lord  Electric 
Company?-  A.  Well,  i  worked  tor  the  Lord  Electric  Company  about  two  months 
and  tor  the  Kendal  Electric  Company  about  three  months. 

Q.   What  is  the  name  of  it? — A.  The  Kendal  Electric  Company. 

Q.  Where  is  that?— A.  No.  2  Oliver  street. 

n.   Where?— A.   Boston. 

Q.  1  am  asking  you  now  where  you  worked  in  Portsmouth,  X.  II.  —  A.  Where  I 
worked  in  Portsmouth? 

Q.   Yes.      \.   Why,  in  Portsmouth. 

<2-   What  was  the  name  of  the  concern? — A.  The  Lord  Electric  Company. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  how  long  you  worked  for  the  Lord  Electric  Company? — A. 
About  two  mouths. 

Q.   About  two  months? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there? — A.  The  1st  day  of  September;  I  came  here  the 
2d  day  of  September. 

<l    You  left  them  the  1st  day  of  September?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Ami  came  here  the  2nd  day  of  September? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(^.  Where  have  you  been  working  since  the  I'd  day  of  September  up  to  the  !-t 
day  of  October,  if  you  were  working? — A.   .Mi'.  Gridley's  restaurant. 

Q.  Mr.  Gridley's  restaurant? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

(,».  You  are  positive  you  were  at  Mr.  Gridley's  restaurant  working  on  September 
I'd.  L902?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<l    How  long  did  you  work  there? — A.    Until  about  three  weeks  after  election. 

Q.  That  was.  you  worked  there  until  sometime  around  the  25th.  By  election, 
you  refer  to  the 'election  in  this  State;  that  was  about  the  25th  of  November  or  so? — 
A.   The  State  election:  yes.  sir. 

*l  And  you  worked  for  Mr.  Gridley  to  what  time?— A.  1  worked  for  Mr.  Gridley 
until  about  three  weeks  after  election. 

Q.   Up  to  November  25? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  Mr.  Gridley's  restaurant?— A.  <  >n  Williams  court. 

Q.    In  the  city  of  Boston?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  got  through  working  for  Mr.  Gridley  at  Williams  court  where 
did  you  then  work? — A.    I  loafed  for  pretty  near  three  weeks. 

Q.  Three  weeks?— A.  Couple  of  weeks;  I  went  down  to  Providence. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Providence?     A.  Aboul  three  weeks  after  election. 

Q.   And  where  did  you  go  in  Providence?— A.   [went  to  132  North  Markel   - 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  place  is  that? — A.    [t  is  a  lodging  house. 

<,).   For  whal  purpose  did  you  go  there? — A.  To  hire  a  room. 

Q.   Did  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  your  domicile'.' — A.   Until  I 

could  L'et  work. 

(I    Until  you  could  get  work? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  Ion-  did  you  stay  there'.'— A.  I  stayed  there  until  the  latter  part— until  I 
left  my  job  in  Mr.  Keliher's  place  and  went  to  New  York. 

Q.  How  Ong  did  you  stay  there?— A.  I  stayed  there  the  two  months  I  worked  for 
Mr.  Keliher. 

<l  You  went  to  Providence  and  hired  a  room?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  a  lodging  house?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Your  wife  was  not  with  you?     A    No,  sir. 

<}.  And  did  you  get  employment  at  Providence?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

<}.  Where  were  von  employed?-  A.  At  Mr.  Keliher'-  place.  Westminster  street 

Q.  When  did  yougotowork  for  Mr.  Keliher  at  Providence,  R.  I. "--A.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  November  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Keliher. 
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Q.  The  latter  pari  of  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  About  what  date'.' — A.   I  should    think  about  the  25th.     Somewhere  around 

t  llCle. 

<}.  The  day  you  left  Boston  to  go  there;  you  got  employment  that  day'.' — A.  No, 
sir;  nut  exactly  that  day.     A  couple  of  days  afterwards;  after  the  25th. 

<,).  How  Long  Mill  Mm  work  for  .Mr.  Keliher?— A.  I  worked  there  about  two 
months. 

.Mr.  Mai.i.kv.  I  think  your  honor  lias  some  power  over  the  way  that  a  witness 
should  be  examined  line,  and  1  object. 

The  Court.  1  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  only  power  given  to 
the  officer  under  the  statute  is  that  the  examination  shall  proceed  ami  the  questions 
may  be  asked  touching  all  such  matters  respecting  the  election;    1  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  that  is  a  rule  w  Inch  common   sense  as  well  as  law  should   he  applied  :  i 
only  questions  touching  such  matters  respecting  the  election  should  he  asked. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understood  that  when  I  first  came  into  this  court  ami  when  1 
asked  the  judge  to  rule  upon  that  question,  that  he  -aid  he  had  no  power  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  evidence  introduced  here  and  that  all  we  had  a.  right  to  do  was  to  object, 
an<l  the  com  t  has  noted  objections  right  along  up  to  the  presenl  moment,  and  has 
said  that  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  evidence:  that  was  the 
argument  1  first  produced  when  I  first  came  into  this  court  today,  and  now  I  find 
that  the  court  say-  thai  thai  evidence  mn-t  he  limited;  I  supposed  so  myself  when  1 
first  came  into  this  court — that  it  should  be  limited  to  the  scope  of  the  allegations  of  the 
notice  served  upon  the  contestee  in  this  ca-t — lint  your  honor  told  me  that  you  did 
not  understand  that  you  had  any  right  to  limit  this  scope  of  the  evidence  and  that  all 
we  could  do  was  object,  and  I  have  objected  and  you  have  noted  the  objection;  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  has  objected  and  you  have  noted  the  objections;  you  have 
not  in  any  way  tended  to  limit  him  in  this  examination  of  this  witness  or  the  pre- 
ceding witness;  this  court  told  me  all  he  had  power  to  do  was  to  simply  note  the 
objections;  and  against  my  objection  evidence  was  allowed  to  go  into  this  case  which 
was  not  evidence  at  all  consistent  with  notice  served  upon  contestee  in  this  case; 
now  when  we  are  about  to  show  with  the  witness  upon  this  stand  that  he  is  a  crimi- 
nal witness,  and  when  he  is  brought  here  and  is  placed  upon  the  stand  to  testify  in 
regard  to  questions  thai  are  stated  in  the  notice  served  upon  the  contestee,  I  am  now 
told  that  my  right  to  cross-examine  is  limited. 

Mr.  Malley.   He  was  told  that  ten  minutes  ago. 

Mi.  Campbell.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  court  said  that  I  was  to  he  limited  in  the 
beginning  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Malley.   I  will  only  ask  for  the  limit  of  common  sense. 

The  Coubt.  I  don't  think,  as  I  recollect  it,  that  I  made  any  ruling  before  on  this 
subject;  I  should  not  undertake  in  any  event;  1  only  do  so  now  because  Mr.  Malley 
has  risen  and  objected  to  the  question  you  have  made,  and  I  therefore  have  made 
this  ruling;  if  any  misunderstanding  has  risen  between  us  I  am  sorry.  I  now  come 
to  the  same  understanding  of  the  matter  that  you  yourself  possess;  i  don't  see  how- 
there  is  any  difference  between  US  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  objected  to  the  testimony  that  was  offered  by  the  other  side,  say- 
ing that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  evidence  was  allowed  to  he  presented  by  this  conn;  there  was  no  limitation 
placed  at  all  upon  it — simply  subject  to  my  objection;  I  objected;  that  settled  it.  the 

witness  went  on  to  testify:  as  I  now  recollect  it  I  undersl I  that  the  court  said  that 

it  would  note  my  objection  and  the  testimony  mi-lit  go  on. 

The  Court.  These  particular  matters  you  refer  to,  I  think  come  within  the  -cop,, 
of  that  clause.  They  were  touching  all  such  matters  respecting  the  election.  If  this 
evidence  that  you  are  now  offering  properly  touches  any  or  all  matters  respecting 
this  election  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  it  should  go  in.  It  is  so  evident  that  these 
particular  lines  of  testimony  i-  not  within  the  .-cope  of  this  evidence  I  

Mr.  Campbell.  Now.  lure  i-  a  witness  who  is  summoned  into  this  court  to  testify 
in  this  contest.  Now,  w  hat  I  am  doing  in  my  cross-examination,  and  the  only  thing 
1  am  doing,  is  attacking  the  credibility  of  this  witness.  Under  all  rules  of  evidence 
I  am  entitled  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  Under  all  rules  of  evidem  e, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  doing  now .  asking  to  show  that  the  credibility  of  this  witness 
is  below  par.  Now,  I  believe  that  1  have  a  righl  to  go  on  and  question  in  this  man- 
ner in  order  to  test  the  credibility  of  this  witness,  am!  that  is  all  1  want  to  do.  I 
want  thisevidence  to  go  to  Washington,  the  character  of  the  witness.  What  credit 
is  Congress  lining  to  take  in  this  witness  if  this  is  the  character  of  the  witness.  1 
want  it  all  to  appear,  and  1  have  a  right  to  attack  his  credibility. 

The  COURT.   The  matter  does  not  relate  to  the  contested  election  case. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  relates  to  the  credibility  of  the  witness  as  part  of  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  contest. 
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The  Court.  I  am  only  discussing  the  power  of  the  courl  with  you  except  so  far  as 
my  ruling  applies  to  this  question. 

(.,».  You  worked  for  two  months  at  Providence? 

The  Court.  I  understand  Mr.  Malley  has  made  an  objection,  and  I  rule  thai  ques- 
tion need  uot  be  answered. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understand  that  the  courl  says  that  there  must  be  a  limit  placed 
upon  the  evidence  produced  in  this  ease:  do  I  so  understand? 

<v>.  When  did  you  leave  Providence,  K.  [.? 

Mr.  Malley.   I  think  thai  has  been  asked  four  or  five  times. 

The  Cot  RT.    It  has  been  answered  four  or  live  times. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  am  simply  attacking  the  credibility  of  this  witness.  It  has  been 
answered. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  don'1  think  we  can  take  up  the  time  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  have  a  righi  to  he  heard. 

Mr.  Malley.  There  is  a  method  of  taking  evidence;  it  was  made  up  in  order  to 
save  time,  iii  order  to  gel  one  officer  to  take  this  testimony,  lie  has  not  asked  a 
single  material  question  of  the  witness  with  reference  to  what  was  done  upon  elec- 
tion day.  lie  has  been  seeking  only  to  delay  the  matter.  IK'  has  not  asked  him 
anything  about  Mr.  Martin  Lomasny  or  Mr.  Daniel  .1.  Kiley. 

Mr.  Campbell.   How  does  Mr.  Lomasney  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  Mai. lev.   I  will  connect  him  all  right. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  don't  understand  that  Mr.  Lomasney  is  in  this  contest. 

Mr.  Mai. lev.   1  finished  my  address  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Campbell,  that  this  witness  can  ami  should  be 
questioned  only  in  reference  to  matters  touching  this  contest.  If  you  ask  me  for  a 
ruling  I  will  give  it,  so  you  may  preserve  any  right.  You  may  give  me  your  objec- 
tion to  this  ruling. 

Mr.  Campbell.   What  do  1  understand'.' 

The  ( JoURT.  The  court  rules  that  he  may  lie  examined  and  questioned  touching  all 
such  matters  respecting  the  election  being  contested  between  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Conry 
and  Mr.  John  A.  Keliher. 

Mr.  Campbell.   1  have  no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

The  Court.   Have  you  any  more  questions  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  have:  yes,  sir.  1  wish  toask — inthefirsl  placemay  1  beallowed 
to  te-t  the  credibility  of  this  witness,  and  ask  for  a.  ruling  upon  this? 

Mr.  Malley.  J  don'1  understand  that  the  court  has  to  instruct  this  gentleman  how- 
to  try  a  case. 

Q.   Where  were  you  during  the  month  of  November? 

Mr.  Malley.   I  think  that  ha-  been  asked  about  three  times. 

The  Coi  RT.    You  )ivi'i\  not  answer  that  question. 

Mi-.  Malley.  There  has  not  been  a  single  minute  in  this  man's  life  ho  has  not 
asked  three  or  four  times  about. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  have  ruled  upon  this? 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  to  be  an  argument  upon  every  iptes- 
tion  that  the  court  rules  upon? 

The  Court.   No  argument  as  Ear  as  1  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  ask  your  honor  then  to  note  my  objection  to  the  ruling. 

The  Court.  To  this  particular  question?  The  stenographer  will  note  the  objection. 
The  court  rules  the  question  out  because  it  does  not  appear  to  have  relation  to  the 
subject-matter  in  contest  whatsoever. 

Q.   Where  were  you  on  the  1st  of  November.  L902? — A.   7  Groton  street. 

Tin  Court.  You  need  not  answer  that  question.  I  will  rule  that  out.  The  stenog- 
rapher will  note  Mr.  Campbell's  objection. 

(  ).    Where  were  you  on  the  2d  of  November? 

The  Coii;;-.  You  need  not  answer  that  question.  The  stenographer  will  note  Mi'. 
Campbell's  objection. 

Mr.  M  illey.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  argument  on  every  ruling. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  wish  to  continue  this  examination  and  be  compelled — 
where  was  this  man  some  time,  at  the  time  of  that  election'.'  I  believe  1  have  a  per- 
fect righi  to  show  if  he  was  in  any  other  place  besides  w hat  he  ha-  testified. 

The  Court.  Have  you  not  asked  him  this  question? 

Mr.  ( '  \  mi-hell.   I  have  not. 

The  COURT.  You  have  asked  the  witness  several  times  where  he  was  in  November. 
L902. 

Mr.  CAMPB]  ii  .  1  don't  recollect  that  1  have.  If  I  have  it  was  because  of  answers 
he  has  given  to  me  which  are  inconsistent.      Your  honor  rule-  this  question  out'.' 
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The  Coukt.   Vis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  contestee  in  this  case'.'    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  ymi  ever  see  him;  do  you  know  Mr.  John  A.  Keliher?    A.  No,  sir. 

<^.  The  man  wIki  lias  been  elected  to  Congress  the  last  election? — A.  No,  sir. 

<}.  Who  was  elected? — A.  No,  sir. 

<2-   You  never  saw  liini? — A.   Nol  to  know  him. 

<,>.   Never  had  any  conversation  with  him?-  -A.   No,  sir. 

.Mr.  Campbell.  May  I  see  the  order  of  notice  served  upon  the  contestee? 

Q.  Where  (lid  you  vote  in  L901,  if  you  voted  any  place'.' — A.  If  I  did  vote,  1  voted 
from  Ward  S,  from  38  Leveretl  street.      1  won't  swear  to  that. 

Q.    And  what  was  your  name  at  that  address?— A.   Thomas  W.  MeTernan. 

Q.   You  were  registered?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.    You  were  there  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1901? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  vote — where  is  the  booth  that  you  voted  in  on  that  day? — 
A.  The  few  time-  1  have  voted  since  I  was  21  years  old  is  mi  Stamford  street. 

Q.   I  low  old  are  you  now?  —  A.  Going  on  25. 

Q.  Twenty-five? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  that  address? — A.   .'IS  Leveretl  street? 

Q.    Yes.— A.    1  can  nol  tell  you. 

•: ).    You  know  about  when  you  left  it?— A.   The  year  1901  or  1902. 

Q.  About  when'.'  A.  I  can't  really  tell  you  when  !  did  leave  it.  I  will  have  to 
think  it  over.  1  was  living  there  with  nay  wife  at  the  time.  I  can't  tell  you  just 
when  it  was. 

Q.   Think  it  over.— A.    1  think  it  was  1901. 

(,».   You  lived  there? — A.    Y'es,  sir. 

n.    What  time  of  1901?— A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  in  December,  1901? — A.  1  think  it  was  in  the  summer  time 
I  left  there. 

Q.    In  July? — A.    !  could  not  tell  you  the  month. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  from  there'.' — A.  To  60  Castle  street. 

Q.   Went  to  tin  Castle  street  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1901? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  live  at  Castle  street? — A.  I  lived  at  Castle  street  from 
that  time  until  1902,  with  the  exception  of  being  in  the  house  of  correction  for  six 
months.  I  came  hack  on  the  4th  day  of  March  and  we  continued  to  live  on  Castle 
street  until  about  the  20th  day  of  May. 

*l.    Was  your  wife  living  with  you  at  that  time'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  married? — A.  Since  May  9,   L898. 

Q.   Ad iat  was  your  wife's  name?—  A.  Jessie  Campbell. 

Q.   Where  did  she  live  when  you  married  her? — A.    11  Pitts  street. 

Q.    Do  you  support  your  wife  now? 

Mr.  M  u.lky.    Does  that  have  anything  to  do  with  this  case? 

Mr.  Campbell.   If  he  is  a  witness 

The  <  Iourt.  That  matter  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  he  does  not  support  his  wife? 

Mr.  Malley.   I  think  we  ought  not  to  go  into  that. 

The  (\ii  rt.   I  rule  that  out. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  contend  that  I  have  the  right  of  any  testimony  that  is  offered  to 
question  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

The  Cot  rt.  That  is  not  admissible.  The  stenographer  may  make  a  note  of  the 
ruling. 

Mr.  Malley.  !  would  like  to  have  the  examination  proceed  or  the  witness  dis- 
missed, if  he  has  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  have  some  further  questions. 

Q.   When  did  you  leave  after  November  4,  1902,  if  you  did,  the  city  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Mai, lev.    I  think  that  question  was  asked. 

The  COUKT.    You  need  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  wish  to  have  my  objection  noted  to  any  and  all  these  questions  as 
immaterial,  frivolous,  and  tending  to  delay. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay  or  anything  like  that.  It  is 
because  we  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  ask  these  questions. 

Mr.  Mai. ley.    1  don't  think  there  is  any  need  of  an  argument  here. 

TheCoiKT.    Proceed  with  your  examination. 

Q.  When  you  voted  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1902,  you  did  so  of  your  own 
free  will? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Nobody  obliged  you  to. — A.  I  was  paid  $2  to  so  in  and  vote. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  object  to  prompting  from  outside  the  witness  stand.  That  i> 
what  1  object  to. 
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Q.  You  jusl  stated  thai  you  voted  of  your  own  tree  will,  didn'1  you? — A.  I  was 
paid  $2. 

Q.  Ami  you  lake  hark  the  answer  that  you  gave  to  the  firsl  question  that  you  « I i <  1 
it  of  your  own  five  will'.'     A.   I  wont  in  and  voted.     I  gol  $2  to  vote  and  I  voted. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  th<   -'.."     \.   Mr.  Daniel  .!.  Kiley. 

Q.   Where  did  he  give  you  that  $2?     A.  <  in  Staniford  Btreet. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  at  the  time  he  gave  you  thai  $2  besides  yourself 
and  Mr.  Kiley?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,   Who?     \.  <  reorge  1 1.  Morse. 

Q.   Who  is  George  H.  Morse?     A.   Be  lives  at  78  Poplar  street,  [  beheve. 

().   In  the  city  oi  Boston?     A.   Yes,  >ir. 

Q.   Was  he  with  you  at  thai  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,».   Did  he  vote  on  thai  daw  do  you  know'.'-   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  presenl  besides  yourself  and  Mr.  Kiley  and  Mr. 
George  II.  Morse?  A.  Several  people  around  there,  bul  I  didn't  know  them,  all  of 
them. 

Q.  Thej  were  not  with  you  or  Mr.  Kiley  or  Mr.  Morse,  so  far  as  you  know? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.   When   you  go1    the  $2  of  Mr.  Kiley  did  Mr.  Kiley  say  anything  to  yot 
Told  me  to  vote  for  Keliher. 

Q.  Told  you  to  vote  for  Keliher?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  for  Keliher?     A.  Thai  isasecrel  ballotand  [  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  voted  on  that  day? — A.  From  there  to  Blossom 
street. 

Q.  To  Blossom  street'.'     A.   Yes,  sir. 

i).  Where  did  you  go  to  on  Blossom  street?  A.  Corner  of  Blossom  and  McLean 
street-  at  the  polling  booth. 

(}.   Did  you  go  to  see  anybody  at  that  polling  booth?     A.   No,  sir. 

<}.   Did  you  vote  again  upon  that  day?     A.   No.  sir. 

<,>.  That  was  the  onlj  time  you  voted  thai  day?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  )o  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  of  am  bodj  else  that  was  driven  *•_'  to  vote 
on  that  day?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,».  Where  was  the  money  given?     A.  Corner  of  Blossom  and  McLean  street-. 

Q.   Was  it  given  in  your  presence?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Bj  whom  was  it  given?     A.  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

Q.  Jeremiah  Mc<  Jarthy?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Jeremiah  McCarthy?  \.  I  don't  know  him  very  well.  He  lives  in 
the  West  End. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  give  the  money?     \.  ( rge  II.  Morse. 

ii.  That  is  the  Morse  thai  was  with  you  al  the  time  Kiley  gave  you  the  $2? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  he  give  you  $2  at  that  time?     A   No.  sir. 

Q.   How  do  you  know  he  gave  him  $2?     A.   I  was  standing  right  longside  of  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything?  A  He  had  some  slips  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  wanted 
me  to  \oi  . 

Q.  i  iid  he  say  anything?  A.  The  man  thai  gave  thai  $2  to  Mr.  .Morse  wanted  me 
to  vote  in  am >1  her  name. 

Q.    Did  he  say  anything  to  the  man  he  gave  the  $2?-    A.   Y 

Q.   What  did  he  say  to  him?     A.   Asked  him  to  vote  in  another  name. 

Q.    What  did  the  ii  \.    I  don'l  recall  what  he  did  say. 

Q.   You  don'l  recoiled  what  he  did  say?— A.   No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mallev.   I  ask  that  the  witness  be  held  tor  a  future  day. 

The  ( JoURT.    Any  more  w  itnes-es'.' 

Mr.  Malley.  Is  Daniel  VT.  Driscoll  here?  if  your  honor  please,  among  the  names 
of  the  lisl  submitted  to  your  honor  for  requesl  of  subpoenas  there  appeared  the  name 
of  Daniel  M.  Driscoll,  340  Bowdoin  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  following  sub- 
poena wa-  issued:  [  Mr.  Malley  reads  the  subpoena  served  upon  Daniel  M.  Driscoll  to 
the  court.]  [desire  to  offer  in  evidence  this  subpoena  ana  I  now  ask  if  Daniel  M. 
Driscoll  is  in  the  room  in  answer  to  that  summon-. 

(The  court  then  called  for  Daniel   M.    Driscoll  twice.  I 

Mr.  M  m.i.i.v.   I  ask  that  hi-  nonappearance  be  noted  and  the  subpoena  put   in  the 

record. 

The  Court.  The  said  Daniel  M.  Driscoll  having  been  duly  summoned  in  accord- 
ance with  law  to  appear  and  testify  in  this  hearing,  a-  is  shown  by  the  subpoena 
hereto  annexed,  marked  "Exhibit  5,  J.  II.  B.,"  tailed  to  appear  as  therein  ordered, 
no  reason  being  given  lor  his  nonappearance. 
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Mr.  M  m.i.kv.  We  had  summoned  him  and  we  offered  to  show  by  him  thai  he  was 
the  man  who  style!  himself  a  chairman  of  the  Democratic  district  committee  which 
never  existed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  nol  evidence.  You  are,  as  you  have  stated,  to  lake  the 
depositions  oi  witnesses.     If  there  arc  witnesses,  then  call  the  witnesses. 

The  (  !ourt.   You  don'1  offer  it  as  c\  idence? 

Mr.  Malley.  I  don'1  offer  it  as  evidence,  and  I  ask  that  we  proceed  with  the 
xaminationoi  witnesses.     I  now  move  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  I  o'clock. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now,  may  it  please  your  honor,  before  we  adjourn  I  think  we 
should  in  some  way  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  witnesses,  the  number 
that  w ill  he  needed. 

The  Court.   Can't  we  discuss  that  in  my  office  as  well  as  here? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  [  only  suggest  that  now  in  orderthal  we  may  gel  sufficient 
tune  to  summon  the  witnesses  we  agree  upon. 

.Mi-.  Malley.  They  are  all  here,  and  summoned  to  appear  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wish  t . »  decide  upon  what  ones  will  he  present." 

'Idie  (  !oi  RT.    I  suppose  it  IS  for  the  contestant  to  say. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  would  like  to  suggesl  that  we  adjourn  until  sometime  Monday 

Mr.   Malley.   That    is  agreeable,  until   Monday  at   l  o'clock.     1   would    [ike   to 
have  it  announced  that  the  witnesses  are  still  held  to  appear  here  Monday.     I  would 
like  to  have  those  thai  appeared  here  to-day  certify  their  attendance  before  the courl 
1  want  them  to  certify  to-, lay. 

The  COURT.    You  want   them   to   l„.  notified   to  appear  on  .Monday'.'     All    persons 
who  are  here  to-day  as  witnesses  in  response  to   a  subpoena  will,   before  they  depart 
-lep  into  the  room  and  receive  a  certificate  from  me. 

Court  adjourned  till  March  2  at  1  o'clock  p.  in. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 
East  Bosti >,i  District  Court. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  in  this  volume,  containing  about   47  pages, 
together  with  notice  of  contest,  is  a  true  and  correct  record  of  the  testimony  and 
proceedings   in  the  contested  election  case  of  Joseph  A.  Conry  against  John    A 
Kehher  before  me  February  27,  1903,   signatures  having   been  waived.     Exhibits 
herein   referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are  marked  as   herein   described. 
Certificate  showing  my  appointment  to  and  continued  holding  of  my  position  hereto 

annexed,  marked  "  X." 

JOSI  rn    II.    B  u:\i:s  Jr., 

Special  Justice  East  Huston  District  Court. 

East  Boston  District  Court  Room. 
,    ,  Monday,  March  ?,  1903. 

Joseph  1 1.  Barnes,  jr.,  sitting. 

Barnes,  J.  The  people  present  will  preserve  order  during  these  proceedings. 
Have  von  room  enough  where  you  arc  sitting,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Moran  and  Mr.  Mal- 
ley? It  has  been  suggested  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  room  enough  for  the 
counsel  and  the  parties  within  the  bar  inclosure,  and  that  those  persons  seated  there, 
except  the  members  of  the  press  and  members  of  the  bar,  should  be  seated  outside. 

Mr.  Malley.  If  your  honor  please,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  testimony  in 
the  hearing  in  regard  to  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  Congress  between  Joseph  A.  Conry. 
as  contestant,  and  John  A.  Keliher,  as  contestee.  I  de-ire,  as  the  first  witness  to 
call    Daniel  M.   Driscoll  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  it  please  the  court,  before  the  witness  Driscoll  takes  the  -land. 
1  would  like  to  ask  that  the  witness  McTiernan  maj  be  called  to  the  stand.  I  under- 
stand it  is  still  within  the  power  of  the  presiding  justice  to  call  him. 

Mr.  M  m.i.kv.  I  underst 1  that  the  examination  and  very  extensive  cross-exami- 
nation of  Mr.  McTiernan  on  Friday  last  had  been  concluded  by  m\  brother.  If  he 
desires  at  any  future  hearing  of  his  own  to  call  him  to  the  stand,  he  may;  but  I  have 
no  further  desire  to  take  his  testimony  and  I  would  like  to  proceed  with'  this  witness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  would  like  your  honor  to  note  my  objection  to  that.  I 
understood  that  the  court  asked  thai  all  the  witnesses  present  on  Friday  should 
attend  to-day,  at  this  hour  or  at  1  o'clock.  I  understand  the  witness  McTiernan  has 
nol  signed  his  deposition  as  vet  and  I  supposed  thai  he  would  be  present.  So  I  wish 
simply  to  objeel  to  proceeding  withoul  having  him. 

Mr.  Malley.  [f  you  honor  remembers,  al  the  lasl  hearing,  on  Friday  last,  I  pro- 
duced a  subpoena  with  the  return  thereon  ,, I"  service  upon  Mr.  Driscoll,  and  that  is 
within  the  possession  of  the  court.     I   de-ire  thai   it   be  attached  previous  to  the 

record  of  Mr.    Driscoll's  testimony. 
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DANIEL  M.  DRISCOLL,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M  \i  i  i:v: 

<j.   W hat  is  your  name? — A,  Daniel  M.  Driscoll. 

<2.  Where  do  you  Live,  Mr.  Driscoll? — A.  340  Bowdoin  street. 

Q.  Dorchester?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    What  wan!  of  the  city  is  that  in'.'— A.    Ward  20. 

Q.  How  Long  have  you  lived  at  340  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester? — A.  Two  years 
la-t  June. 

Q.   Previous  to  that  where  did  you  reside? — A.   L57  Tyler  street. 

Q.   Are  you  a  voter  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,).    You  have  been  assessed  and  registered? — A.    Registered  in  Ward  7:  ye-.  sir. 

<}.   Where  did  you  register  from? — A.  31  Broadway  Extension,  Ward  7. 

Q.  That  is  not  your  home? — A.   Yes,  sir;  at  times:  temporarily. 

Q.  About  when  two  years  ago— about  what  season  of  the  year  did  you  go  to  Dor- 
el  tester  to  live?  —A.   In  June,  the  Lst  of  June. 

Q.  What  is  31   Broadway  Extension;  an  apartmenl  house? — A.  What  is  it?     An 

apartment  house;   yes,  sir. 

<,>.   An-  there  a  number  of  suites  there'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  suite  did  you  live  on  May  1'.'— A.  In  suite  3, 1  think  the  number  is, 
on  the  to],  floor. 

Q.   Any  family  there'.' — A.  Two  families  underneath. 

Q.    I  lid  you  hire  the  suite? — A.    1  hired  the  suite  and  titted  it  up — furnished  it. 

Q.    Who  lived  there  with  you? — A.   My  wife  and  child. 

().  On  May  1.  1902?— A.    L902;  yes.  sir— a  year  ago. 

Q.  How  Ions.'  previous  t<>  May  1,  L902,  had  you  lived  at  340  Bowdoin  street? — A. 
1'r.. in  the  month  of  April  up  to  the  last  of  April. 

Q.  That  is,  1  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Driscoll,  that  for  two  years — do  you 
remember  what  month  it  was  you  when  to  Dorchester  to  live? — A.  In  June;  two 
years  ago  last  June. 

Q.   In  June,  L900? — A.  I  think  so;  that  i-.  two  years  ago. 

(±.   You  made  your  home  in  June,  1902,  at  340  Bowdoin  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Then  in  the  month  of  April,  the  la-;  of  April,  you  left  that  place  as  your  h 
and  took  up  your  home  at  31  Broadway  Extension? — A.   Ye.-. 

Q.    With  your  wife  and  child? — A.   Yes. 

(,>.  How  long  did  yon  live  at  :!1  Broadway  Extension? — A.  I'ntil  the  last  of  May 
or  1st  of  June. 

Q.    I'ntil  the  last  of  May  or  1st  of  June'.' —A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.   Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  To  340  Bowdoin  street.  Dorchest<  r. 

Q.  When  you  left  to  340  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester,  did  you  move  the  furniture 
from  340  Bowdoin  street.'— A.   No.  sir. 

Q.   You  left  it'.'— A.  My  sister  lived  then-  at  340  Bowdoin  street  and  uses  it. 

Q.  You  left  your  sister  in  charge  of  your  furniture  at  340  Bowdoin  street?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  two  sisters. 

Q.   Do  you  own  the  house  at  340  Bowdoin  street'.'— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    You  rent  it? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   From  whom  did  you  rent  it'.' — A.  From  Dennis  F.  Reardon. 

Q.  So  when  you  moved  to  •'!!  Broadway  Extension  you  moved  nothing  hut  your 
own  persona]  apparel? — A.  Trunks  and  so  forth;  personal  apparel. 

<,>.  And  during  the  month  of  May  you  did  not  at  any  time  live  at  340  Bowdoin 
Street?     A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   In  the  last  of  May  or  June  you  returned  to  your  home,  340  Bowdoin  stn 
A.   Ahout  the  last  of  May:  yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  you  have  been  living  there  ever  since?  -  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  find  out  if  you  can  remember  exactly  when  you  moved; 
what  date,  or  a-  near  as  you  can  approximate  it.  What  date  did  you  take  up  your 
abode  at  31  Broadway  Exteni-ion? — A.  On  the  29th  day  of  April.  I  have  got  receipts 
for  rent  at  home  foi  the  rent  of  it. 

n.  From  whom  did  you  hire  the  house  31  Broadway  Extension? — A.  From  the 
janitor  in  charge. 

Q.   li  was  vacant  at  the  time? — A.   Ye-. 

Q.    You  titled  it  up  with  furniture? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  you  buy  the  furniture'.' — A.    Ilaine-. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  family  had  lived  there  previous  to  you'.'— A.  NY;  I  do  not. 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  la-t  of  May  do  yon  know  whether  the  suite  w  a-  occupied  by 
anybody  else?--  A.     It   was  lot.   up  to  the  time   I   left   it:    llo. 

<>.  No:  after  you  had  left? — A.  I  don't  know:  it  may  have  been  occupied;  1  don't 
know. 
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Q.  Your  interest  in  the  suite  ceased  entirely? — A.  Exactly;  yes. 

Q.  It  has  never  occurred  to  you  to  inform  yourself  as  to  who  lived  in  that  suite 
afterwards? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   What  did  you  do  with  the  furniture?— A.   Returned  it. 

<}.  To  Mr.  Haines? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.  And  got  your  money  back? — A.   No,  sir;  paid  for  the  use  of  it. 

Q.  You  leased  the  furniture? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   You  did  not  purchase  it  of  Mr.  Haines'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  lease  of  the  furniture? — A.   I  do  nol  know  just  what. 

Q.   About  what'.' — A.  Thirty  dollars,  or  something  like  that;  1  don't  know  exactly. 

<}•  You  used  this  furniture  for  a  month  and  returned  it  in  June? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   How  many  children  have  you,  Mr.  Driscoll? — A.  Two.  now. 

Q.   How  old  is  the  oldest? — A.  ( roing  on  three  years. 

Q.  Where  was  that  child  born? — A.   In  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester. 

Q.  What  number?— A.  340. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  month? — A.  September,  I  believe. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  the  dav? — A.  The  L9th,  I  think. 

*l  Was  thai  in  L900orl899?— A.  That  was  1900, 1  guess;  two  years  last  September. 

<}.  Previous  to  that  child's  birth,  how  long  had  you  lived  at  340  Bowdoin  street? — 
A.  The  June  previous. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  yougoto  live  at  31  Broadway  Extension? — A.  For  what 
]  air]  lose? 

Q.   Yes.  — A.  To  get  a  legal  residence. 

<^.   For  the  purpose  of  registering  yourself  as  a  voter? — A.   Exactly. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  child? — A.  340  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester. 

<k>.   When  was  that  child  born? — A.   August  12  of  this  year — or  last  year,  rather. 

Q.   You  did  vote  at  the  state  election  November  4,  1902? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<}.  And  you  voted  at  Ward  7'.' — A.   Yes. 

<}.  What  precinct? — A.   Precinct  4. 

<}.  By  whom  were  you  assessed  a-  living  at  Ml  Broadway  Extension? — A.  By  the 
city  assessors  of  Boston,  of  course. 

i^.  Did  you  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  assessors  that  you  were  living 
there'.' — A.   No.  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Without  your  knowledge  you  learned  by  the  assessors'  list  that  you  had  been 
assessed  there? — A.  I  had  been  living  there  the  year  before  that;  they  carried  me 
over,  and  I  was  there. 

Q.  That  is,  in  1901 — in  April  of  p.inl — you  were  living  at  :'.4<)  Bowdoin  street? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  was  living  there;  31  Broadway  Extension:  the  past  two  years  1  have 
been  registered  from  there. 

*}.  1  say.  you  were  living  in  April,  1901,  at  340  Bowdoin  street? — A.  Dp  to  the 
last  of  April. 

<,>.   Fp  to  the  last  of  April,  1901,  you  were  living  at  340  Bowdoin  street? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  up  to  the  last  of  April,   1900,  VOU  were  living  there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is.  in  April.  L901— the  last  of  April,  and  on  the  last  of  April,  1902— and 
on  the  last  of  April;  we'll  stop  there.  You  were  living  at  340  Bowdoin  street? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  time  you  moved  hack  just  about  May  1?— A.  The  last  of  April — 
vis,  sir. 

Q.  To  31  Broadway  Extension?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  stayed  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<}.   About  tiie  same  time  each  year? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    About  a  month  each  year?— Ye-,  sir. 

Q.  You  diil  that  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  yourself  as  a  legal  voter  from  31 
Broadway  Extension?— A.  Ward  7:  yes,  sir;  where  I  have  always  voted,  and  always 
shall. 

< ).  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  the  intervals  between  April.  1901,  and  April, 
L902,  and' April.  L900,  and  April,  1901  any  family  lived  in  that,  suite?— A.  No;  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  vacant'.'— A.   No,  I  do  not;  no.  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  have  a  lease  of  the  suite  31  Broadway?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  janitor  you  hired  from?— A.  I  do  not  know:  1  could 
m  A  tell  \  mi  that.  sir. 

«^.    What  is  the  name  of  the  e-tate  that  own-  the   house".'— A.    The   Minot   estate.  I 

believe. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  your  rent? — A.  1  paid  it  in  the  form  of  a  check  to  the 
lady  there  who  w  a-  the  jai  litre--.  The  firsl  year  there  was  a  gentleman  janitor;  the 
second  j  ear  a  lady  janitress. 

(I  Did  you  write  the  check? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  payee  on  the  check? — A.  Minot,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  rent?— A.  I  think  about  $28. 

Q.  A  month? — A.  I  think  it  was  something  like  that;  $23  or  $28,  I  won't  be  posi- 
tive now  whether  it  was  $23  or  $28. 

Q.  You  have  been  for  how  long  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  of 
Ward  7? — A.   Four  or  five  years. 

Q.  In  <  >ctober  or  November,  L902,  were  you  the  chairman  of  the  I  >emocratic  Con- 
gressional committee'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  that  office? — A.  I  received  it  through  the  election  of  the 
people,  being  elected  as  member  of  the  state  committee,  and  was  appointed  on  that 
committee  by  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee,  who 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  consist  of  myself  and  four  others  to  form  a  district 

committee. 

Q.   When  was  that  appointment  made'.' — A.    I  could  not  just  say;  when  the  State 
committee  organized  I  think  they  made  these  appointments. 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  more  definite  idea  when  the  State  committee  organized? — 

A.    No.  1  can  not;   I  have  just  forgotten  this  thing. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  state  committee  of  1902? — A.  Yes;  I  wasa  member 
of  the  state  committee  for  both  years. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  appointed  chairman  of  the  district  committee?— A.  1  was 
appointed  on  that  committee  and  elected  by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  consist- 
ing of  tive.    The  presidenl  of  the  Mate  committee  appointed  the  committee. 

Q.  What  other  names  were  on  the  committee? — A.  There  was  Nolan  of  1,  Arthur 
of  2,  Tworoger  of  12,  Taylor  of  9,  and  myself  of  7. 

Q.  Was  there  any  representative  upon  that  committee  from  Ward  .'!'.' — A.  Ward  :)'.' 
There  are  only  five  on  the  committee. 

Q.   Ward  4  or  Ward  ■">'.' — A.   No,  sir;  those  were  the  five  that  were  appointed. 

< ).  What  was  the  name  of  the  chairman  who  appointed  you  on  that  committee'.' — 
A.  Mr.  McNary. 

Q.    William  S.  .McNary'.'— A.    William  S.  McNary. 

Q.  Did  you  Lret  any  written  communication  from  Mr.  McNary  notifying  you  of 
your  appointment? — A.  No,  sir;  the  appointment  was  made  at  the  meeting  and  the 
committee  organized  there  immediately,  and  selected  their  chairman  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Was  that  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Congressional  convention  of  the  Ninth 
Massachusetts  district? — A.  Y"es. 

<l  Was  not  that  appointment  made  to  last  until  the  convention  had  taken  other 
action? — A.  That  appointment  was  made  to  last  during  the  ensuing  year  of  1901 
and  1902. 

Q.  You  ha\e  attended  several  Democratic  Congressional  conventions,  have  you 
not'.'—  \.   Several— every  one  that  ever  took  [place  in  our  district. 

Q.  Is  hot  the  district  Congressional  committee  elected  at  the  conventions? — A. 
No,  sir;   that  system  has  been  done  away  with. 

<^.  When  was  it  done  away  with?— A.  since  the  old  Bvstem  of  electing  delegates 

has  been  done  away  with.  Under  the  old  system  we  used  to  elect  delegates  and  the 
dele-ate-  would  elect  their  district  committeemen,  hut  that  system  lias  not  been  in 
VOgue  I  >r  a  year. 

<l  Don't  you  elect  members  of  the  committee  in  the  general  session  of  the  con- 
vention?— A.  No.  >ir:  the  senatorial  members  are  elected  at  large;  the  district  com- 
mitteemen are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  state  committee. 

(j.  1  am  talking  about  delegates  to  the  Congressional  convention. — A.  Well,  the 
State  committeemen  are  appointed  delegates  to  tin-  convention. 

(,).  Do  you  say  that  at  the  Democratic  Congressional  convention  the  district  Con- 
gressional committee  is  not  elected?— A.  They  are  not  elected;  they  are  appointed  by 
tiie  president  of  the  state  c mittee. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  district  Congressional  committee  is  elected  at  the 
Democratic  Congressional  convention  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  district? — A.  I  do 
no,  sir. 

<l  How  was  the  committee  made  up  two  years  before? — A.  They  were  elected  by 
tin 

Q.  By  the  delegates  present  at  the  Congressional  convention,  were  they  not? — A. 
There  v.  etc  delegates  that  year. 

Q.  And  two  years  before  they  were  elected  at  the  same  time'.'     \.   Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Democratic  Congressional  convention  of  pun'  broke 
up  without  making  a  nomination  Eor  Congressman? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  don't  you  know  that  the  next   business  after  a  nomination  lias  been  made 
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for  Congress  is  to  elect  a  Democratic  Congressional  committee? — A.  I  did  not  catch 
your  question;  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  state  committee. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  this  has  gone  far  enough.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  He 
can  present  that  in  another  form.  Ii  seems  to  me  that  this  is  taking  up  time,  which 
we  agreed  should  not  happen. 

Q.  [f  a  nomination  had  been  made  at  the  Democratic  Congressional  convention, 
would  not,  in  the  next  regular  order  of  business,  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressional committee  have  been  acted  upon? — A.  In  the  <  longressional  convention? 

<,».    Yes. — A.    T  don'1  know  how  that  would  lie,  I  am  sure. 

Q.   That  is  the  way  it  always  had  been  previously? — A.    Until  last  year;  yes. 

Q.  And  up  to  the  time  that  the  convention  adjourned  without  making  a  nomina- 
tion of  candidate  fur  Congress  there  had  been  no  agreement  or  suggestion  made  that 
they  should  not  elect  a  Democratic  Congressional  committee? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Driscoll,  you  appointed  yourself  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congressional  district  committee? — A.  No,  sir;  1  was  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  committee  by  the  president  of  the  state  committee. 

Q.  Signing  yourself  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  committee  of  the 
Ninth  Massachusetts  district,  did  you  not  telegraph  to  James  M.  <  rriggs  upon  Novel n- 
bei  2,  1902,  the  following — did  you  not  telegraph  to  him? — A.  A  telegram  was  sent 
to  him:  yes.  sir. 

Q.    Kid  you  send  it'.' — A.    I  authorized  it  to  he  sent. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  authorize  to  send  it'.' — A.  Somebody  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting;   I  don't  know  just  who. 

(I   You  did  not  send  it  yourself  personally?— A.   No,  sir. 

<}.    You  did  not  write  the  telegram? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  nut  recall  now  who  it  was  you  authorized  to  write  the  telegram? — A. 
No:  1  can  not.  I  think  it  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Carthy;  1  would  not  be 
positive. 

<,>.    Do  you  know  his  first  name? — A.   No;  I  do  not.     I  could  not  tell  what  it  is. 

().  Is  lie  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Keliher? — A.  He  is  a  young  man  who  did 
clerical  work:  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Keliher. 

<l  Do  you  mean  Mr.  McCarthy,  present  here  at  the  counsel  table? — A.   Ye-,  sir. 

Q.   In  that  telegram  did  you  not  cause  to  he  communicated  the  following: 

Boston,  Mass..  November  /,  1902. 

Hon.  .Tas.  M.  <  rRIGGS, 

Chairman  Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  Washington,  1>.  C: 
lias  Congressional  committee  wired  instructing  the  Democracy  of  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts district  which  of  two  Democrats  to  support  in  an  absolutely  safe  Democratic 
district?     Wire  immediately.     Important. 

Daniel  M.  Driscoll, 
Chairman  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congressional  District  Committee, 

Hotel  Savoy,  Boston,  Mns.<. 

A.   I  would  not  he  positive  of  the  exact  words,  hut  substantially. 

<j.  Substantially.     Did  you  tret  a  reply  to  that'.' — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Have  you  got  the  reply? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Will  you  produce  it,  please'.' — A.   (Telegram  produced.) 

Mr.  Malley.    1  offer  this  in  evidence.      I  will  read  it: 

W  vshington,  l».  ('..  November  :.  1902. 
lion.  Daniel  M.  Driscoll,  90  Hotel  Savoy,  Boston: 

Replying  to  your  telegram  of  this  date,  my  chief  interest  i-  in  seeing  the  Ninth 
district  of  Massachusetts  elect  a  Democrat  to  Congress. 

J.  M.  i.; 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  other  telegram  from  Mr.  Griggs? — A.  No  tele-ram;  no, 

sir:  a  telephone. 

Q.   Did  you  receive  any  other  telegrams  from  Mr.  Griggs? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  tele-ram  you  received  from  Mr.  Griggs  relating  to  the  pending 
election  contest'.' -A.    Yes;  that  is  the  only  tele-ram. 

[Telegram  Griggs  to  Driscoll  marked  "Ex.  6,  .1.  H.  B.") 

i  >.  That  is  the  only  telegram  received  by  you  ;)t  any  time  previous  to  November  4, 
L902,  relating  to  the'  pending  election  contest  in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Suffolk 
district?-  -A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  November  2,  1902,  go  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Boston  Post,  or 
to  any  depart n uiit  of  the  Boston  Post,  and  there  pay  for  the  publication  of  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  following  effect A.  No.  sir. 
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Q.   I  show  you  this  copy  of  an  advertisement. — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  nave  seen  copies  of  the  Posl  containing  copies  of  that  advertisement 
before?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  thai  was  published  in  the  Boston  Posl  of  November  3,  1902,  and  that 
your  signature  was  attached? — A.  My  signature  is  not  attached. 

Q.   You  knew  your  name  had  appeared  in  an  advertisement  as  having  received 

A.  The  following  day  I  did. 

Q.  As  having  received  a  telegram  to  this  effect? — A.  Telegram  and  telephone.  I 
did  not  know  it  was  going  in  in  that  form. 

<,>.   You  knew  it  was  going  into  the  paper? — A.   Not  in  thai  form. 

Q.  Vmi  knew  that  an  advertisement  in  relation  to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Congressional  committee  with  reference  to  his  attitude  toward  the  candidates  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  district — you  knew  that  was  going  into  the  Posl  by  way  of 
advertisement  in  some  form? — A.   Yes;  not  in  that  form,  though. 

Q.   Did  you  write  the  original  of  this  advertisement? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.    Was  it  written  in  your  presence? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  written  with  your  knowledge? — A.  Nothing  more  than  I  said  somebody 
suggested  that  we  write  nj>  an  article  for  the  paper. 

Q.   Who  suggested? — A.   I  think  it  was  Mr.  Howard. 

Q.   When-  were  you  at  this  time? — A.  At  the  Hotel  Savoy. 

(}.   With  whom? — A.   With  a  party  of  friends,  Mr.  Howard  and  several  others. 

Q.   Was  Mr.  John  A.  Keliher  present? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,».  Who  were  present  at  that  interview'.' — A.  Well. there  were  several  people  there — 
there  was  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  .McCarthy,  .Mr.  McDevitt  I  think  was  there,  Mr.  Shea; 
there  was  quite  a  number  there;  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  yon  who  was  there. 

Q.   This  was  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Savoy? — A.    Yes. 

<J.  The  afternoon  of  November  2,  Hun'? — -A.  Yes*,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  were  seated  with  the  other  men,  some  of  whose  names  yon  have  men- 
tioned?—A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,!■  To  consult  about.the  pending  election  contest'.'— A.   Ves. 

Q.  You  were  what  is  known  as  a  Keliher  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  an  advocate  of  his  candidacy? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  all  of  the  gentlemen  present? — A.    Exactly. 

Q.  Were  Keliher  men.  An  article  had  come  out  in  the  morning  papers,  in  the 
Sunday  papers,  in  which  was  incorporated  a  communication  from  James  M.  Griggs 
to  the  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  and  you  had  read  it  and  discussed  it'.' — A.    Ye-. 

Q.    With  the  men  that  were  present? — A.    Ves.  sir. 

Q.  The  telegram  was  to  this  effect  as  printed  in  the  paper,  was  it  not'.'  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  the  telegram  yet.  The  article  that  you  saw  printed  in  the  paper  con- 
tained what  appeared  to  be  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  by  Joseph  A.  Conry  from 
James  M.  Griggs,  the  chairman  of  the  national  Democratic  Congressional  commit- 
tee?—A.    Ves. 

<,).  Thiswas  an  article  on  the  political  situation,  not  an  "ad.,"  that  you  first  saw? — 
A.    In  the  form  of  a  telegram. 

<,).  It  was  brought  to  your  attention  by  that  article  that  Joseph  A.  Conry  had 
stated  that  he  hail  received  a  tele-ram  to  the  following  effect,  which  1  will  read: 

Washington,  1>.  C.  November  i,  1902. 
I  ion.  Joseph  A.  Conry-,  etc : 

While  it  wmild  he  improper  for  me  as  chairman  to  take  sides  in  a  contest  between 
two  Democrats,  1  cheerfully  say  that  personally  1  believe  your  record  entitles  you  to 
a renomination.     I  hope  you  will  We  reelected. 

J  wik.s    W.  (  rRIGGS. 

Upon  reading  the  article  containing  a  copy  of  this  tele-ram.  you  thought  that  the 
publishing  broadcast  of  that  tele-ram  might  work  to  the  political  advantage  and 
advance  the  candidacy  of  Joseph  A.  Conry? — A.  No. 

Mi.  ( '  wii'MHi  i  .    Wait  a  moment.      He  asks  what  the  witness  thought. 

Q.  A.-  the  result  of  reading  that  article  containing  this  tele-ram,  you  telegraphed 
James  M.  Griggs? — A.   Ves.  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  did  you  do  that'.'-  -  \.  Well,  at  the  suggestion  of  somebody 

who  was  >it  tin-  around  the  table  there  win.  said  that  t  he  gentleman's  name  was  ii"t 

James  W.  ( rriggs,  and  the  trie- ram.  at  least  the  article  in  the  paper,  gave  it  as  James 
W.  ( rriggs.     Somebody  -aid.  •'That  is  not  his  name,  it  is  James  M.  ( rriggs." 

Q.  Who  said  that?— A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  McCarthy.  He  said.  "There  may  l»e 
something  wrong  about  that  tele-ram.  what  is  the  matter  with  wiring  him  and  find- 
ing out?"      That   is  what   led  on  to  these  tele-rains. 
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Q.  So  you  wired  him,  as  follows: 

Boston,  Ms—..  November  2,  1902. 

Hon.  .1  \>.   M.  I  rRH      S, 

Chairman  Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Has  Congressional  committee  wired  instructing  the  Democracy  of  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts district  which  of  two  I  >emoerats  to  support  in  an  absolutely  safe  I  >emocratic 
district?     Wire  immediately.     Important. 

Daniel  M.  Driscoll, 
Chairman  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congressional  District  Committee, 

Hoti  I  Savoy,  Hush,,,.  Mass. 

And  in  reph  to  that  you  received  a  telegram? — A.  That  was  sent;  y<  - 

Q.   Have  you  the  original  of  that  telegram? — A.  No;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? — A.  Well,  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  original;  I  have 
in  >t  got  the  original. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  but  what  that  isacorrect  copy  of  what  you  sent? — A.  Ye-; 
I  guess  that  is  about  right,  I  don't  question  it. 

Mr.  Mai. ley.   We  will  prove  it  by  the  telegrapl mpany  at  the  proper  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ^<>x  your  copy? — A.  1  have  pit  a  copy  hereof  what  was  sent  at  the 
time. 

Q.  This  copy  is  made  on  a  l>lank  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company? — A. 
1  iln  uot  know  who  made  it  up. 

Q.  The  original  was  sent  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company,  wasn't  it'.' — A. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  sent  or  where  it  was  sent:  1  don't  know  anything  about  the 
sending  of  it;  I  was  simply  there  when  it  was  sent. 

Mr.  Malley.   I  will  show  you  his  copy.     See  it  you  have  any  question  about  it. 

I  offer  this  copy  of  a  telegram,  either  one,  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

(Copy  of  telegram,  Driscoll  to  Griggs,  marked  "Ex.  7,  J.  H.  B.") 

Q.  And  ynii  '_r"t  in  reply  to  that  telegram  a  telegram  from  James  M.  Griggs.  Have 
you  Lr"t  the  original  here? — A.  He  has  got  it  here. 

Q.  That  stated.  "Replying  to  your  telegram  of  this  date,  my  chief  interest  is  in 
seeing  the  Ninth  district  of  Massachusetts  electa  Democrat  to  Congress."  That.  I 
believe,  you  said  was  the  only  telegram  you  ever  got  from  James  M.  Griggs? — A. 
Fes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  with  your  knowledge  and  by  your  authorization  an  advertisement  was 
published  in  the  Boston  Post  in  the  interest  of  the  candidacy  of  John  A.  lveliher? 

(Objected  to  a-  Leading.  I 

A.  Well,  I  would  uot  say  in  that  form;  I  knew  there  was  something  going  in,  but 
I  would  nut  say  in  that  form. 

0.  You  authorized  somebody? — A.  Somebody  suggested  we  insert  that  into  the 
paper.  I  said,  "All  right."  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  did  not  know  it  was  going 
in  in  that  form.     There  was  a  telephone  received  and  we  talked  about  the  telephone. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  advertisement.  You  saw  whatever  was  published 
in  the  Boston  Post  in  the  day's  issue  of  November  3.  1902? — A.  I  saw  it  the  following 
day;   yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  can  observe,  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  advertise- 
ment?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Malley.  1  would  like  to  offer  that. 

GRIGGS    WANTS    A    DEMOCRAT    ELECTED. 

The  following  from  Hon.  James  M.  Griggs,  chairman  national  Congressional  Demo- 
cratic committee,  b  authentic  and  self-explanatory: 

W  V-UINOTuN,    D.    ('..     \ 

Daniel  M.  Driscoll, 

Chairman  Ninth  Congressional  District  Committee,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Replying  to  your  tele-ram  of  this  date,  I  have  nut  expressed  or  implied  by  a  single 
word,  wired  or  otherwise,  officially  or  privately,  any  preference  for  a  candidate  in 
the  Ninth  Massachusetts  district.    My  chief  interest  is  in  seeing  the  Ninth  district  of 
Massachusetts  elect  a  Democrat  to  Congress. 

James   M.  G  RIGGS, 
Chairman  National  Congressional  Democratic  Commit 

Q.  I  will  read  the  words  that  I  am  going  to  apply  my  question  to.  Whether  or 
not  the  words  '•  I  have  Dot  expressed  or  implied  by  a  single  word,  wired  or  otherwise, 
officially  or  privately,  any  preference  for  a  candidate  in  the   Ninth   Massachusetts 
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district."  Was  that  ever  written  in  any  telegram  or  message  received  by  you  from 
the  Hon.  James  M.  Griggs? — A.  Overthe  'phone;  that  was  his  conversation  over  the 
'phone. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.     Was  it  ever  received  as  a  written  article? — A.  No,sir. 

Q.  It  was  never  received  by  you  in  connection  with  the  words  "Replying  to  your 
telegram  of  this  date,  my  chief  interest  is  in  seeing  the  Ninth  district  i  if  Massachusetts 
elect  a  Democrat  to  Congress,"  was  it? — A.  No;  it  was  not  on  the  telegram;  it  was  by 
telephone. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  received  the  telegram  which  is  marked  Ex.  6? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  only  telegram. 

Q.  Did  you  or  somebody  before  the  advertisement  was  put  into  the  Post  incorporate 
into  that  telegram  words  which  you  say  .lames  M.  Griggs  used  over  the 'phone  to 
you? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  published  it  as  a  facsimile  of  a  written  communication,  w  hich  j  ou  or  some- 
body in  your  interest  or  in  your  behalf  published  in  the  Boston  Post'.' — A.  It  was 
published;  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  going  in  in  that  form. 

Q.  You  knew  when  that  was  published  that  that  impliedly  accused  Mr.  Conry  of 
having  published  a  telegram  he  never  received? 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  it  please  your  honors,  I  object  to  all  this.  It  is  leading  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

Barnes,  .1.  The  stenographer  will  note  the  objection  and  the  reasons  thai  Mr. 
Campbell  gives  therefor. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  authorize  to  go  to  the  Post  with  reference  to  the  publication  of 
this  advertisement? — A.  I  did  not  authorize  anybody  individually;  it  was  talked  over 
casually;   I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  A ng  whom  was  it  talked  over? — A.  Among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Keliher  who 

sat  around  there;  I  think  Mr.  Howard  was  one. 

Q.  To  what  person  or  through  what  persons  did  you  give  the  right  to  use  your 
name  when  you  received  any  communication  like  that? — A.  I  did  not  give  anybody 
any  right  to  use  it. 

Q.    When  it  was  published  you  saw  it  in  the  Post? — A.  The  next  morning. 

Q.  You  made  no  attempt ?  A.  It  was  too  late  to  make  any  attempt  then.     I 

simply  said  1  did  not  know  it  was  going  in  in  that  form;  that  is  all. 

Q.   You  accepted  it  as  a  statement  from  you? — A.    I  had  to  accept  it. 

Q.    You  adopted  it? — A.   There  was  no  other  way  than  that  that  I  could  see. 

Q,  You  made  no  overt  sign  of  disapproval? — A.  All  1  said  was  I  did  not  think  it 
was  going  in  in  that  form.  I  made  that  statement  at  Mr.  Keliher's  headquarters 
the  following  day,  I  think;  1  said,  "  I  did  not  think  that  was  going  in  in  that  form." 

Q.  What  part,  if  any,  did  you  have  in  putting  this  into  the  paper? — A.  I  had  none 
whatever,  only  I  told  them  what  occurred  over  the  'phone  and  they  pooled  together 
and  put  it  in  the  pros. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  this  telegram  of  the  22d  from  .lames  M.  Griggs?— A.  I 
passed  it  around  the  table;  I  guess  everybody  saw  it  that  was  there;  it  was  passed 

around  in  general. 

Q.    Whom  did  you  take  it  from  last? — A.    I  think  I   took  it  from  Mr.  Howard  last. 

(\.    When'.' — A.  That  afternoon  about  5  o'clock — between  4  and  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  Howard  the  man  who  took  it  to  the  Post? — A.  I  would  not  lie  sur- 
prised; I  woidd  not  say  that. 

Q.    Do  you  know? — A.    I  do  not  know  positively;  no.  sir. 

(j.    Do  you  know  how  that  got  to  thePosI — any  connection  with  it? — A.   No.  sir. 

<}.  Von  did  not  go  to  the  Boston  Posl  with  it'.' — A.  I  did  not;  no.  sir;  I  went 
home:  about  5  o'clock  I  went  home. 

Q    Then  your  name  was  added  without  your  consent? — A.   Well,  in  a  way.  it  was. 

<l  Well,  in  ever}  waj  it  was,  was  it  not? — A.  Well.  I  said  that  they  said  the}'  wire 
going  to  write  up  an  article.  1  did  not  suppose  they  were  going  to  write  an  article 
of  that  kind.      1  said.  "All  right." 

Q.  Then  this  advertisement,  as  worded,  was  done  without  your  knowledge  and 
consent?    -A.    1  never  saw  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  the  next  morning. 

<,>.  I  would  like  an  answer,  yesor  no,  whether  or  not  it  was  made  with  your  con- 
sent and  knowledge? — A.  A<  1  say.  I  did  nol  give  any  consent  to  have  it  put  in  in 
that  form. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  put  in  without  your  consent?— A.  Was  put  in  without  my  consent 
in  th.it  form;  yes. 

Q.  You  never  received  from  James  M.  Griggs  an)  statement  worded  as  the  state- 
ment alleged  to  have  been  received  from  James  M.  Griggs  is  worded? — A.  Not  by 
telegram;  no. 

Q,  You  never  received  any  statemenl  worded  as  this  is  worded  there? — A.  Over 
the  phone;  yes. 
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Q.  Thi<  statement,  Mr.  Driscoll,  is  made  ap  of  the  exact  wording  of  a  telegram 

received  by  you  from  .lames  M.Griggs  and  partly  from  your  recollection  of  a  tele- 
phone message  from  James  M.  Griggs?— A.  well,  it  was  a  telegram  and  telephone 
combined,  then. 

Q.  And  yet  the  two  were  put  together  as  one  statement,  were  date. 1  the  same 
date,  and  underneath  the  statement  there  wen'  a. Med  the  words,  "Signed  .lames  M. 
Griggs?" — A.  That  was  something  I  did  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  James  M.  Griggs  uever  signed  any  statement  to  you  that  contained  those 
words:  "'I  have  not  expressed  or  implied  by  a  single  word,  wired  or  otherwise, 
officially  or  privately,  any  preference  for  a  candidate  in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts 
district?" — A.   Never  signed;  no. 

Q.  Upon  recollection  can  you  now  recall  of  taking  this  down  to  the  Boston  Post? — 
A.  No;  1  can  not  say  that  1  do.  I  do  not  know  just  who  took  it  down.  I  have  an 
idea  it  was  John  Howard. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

<,».  There  was  no  talk  with  you  about  publishing  this  advertisement  as  written  in 
the  Boston  Post? — A.  1  never  saw  it  before  it  was  until  I  read  it  in  the  Post  or  in 
the  morning  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  this  was  to  he  an  advertisement  or  a  news  item? — A. 
I  diil  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  said  they  would  write  up  some- 
thing for  the  paper — those  were  the  words  they  used — and  1  said  •'all  right." 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  it  was  going  to  be? — A.  1  did  not  know  what  it  was 
going  to  be  until  I  saw  it  the  next  day  in  the  paper. 

Q.  When  your  name  was  used  in  connection  with  it  it  was  without  your  consent? — 
A.  That  was:  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  John  Howard  was  the  man  who  took  that  down? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  feel  sure;  I  would  not  swear  to  that. 

(Question  objected  to  because  counsel  is  trying  to  put  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the  witness.  I 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  took  that  advertisement  down  to  the  Boston  Post? — A.  I  do 
not;  no,  sir. 

(  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  published  in  the  Boston  Post  and  referred  to  in  the 
testimony  is  marked  "Ex.  8,  J.  H.  B."  | 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  This  telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  Griggs  on  what  date? — A.  On  Sunday, 
November  2,  I  think. 

Q.   November  2,  1902?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  On  that  same  day  did  you  have  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Griggs? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Griggs  upon  November  2,  1902? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  in  connection  with  that  telephone  message  and  this  tele- 
gram the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  in  the  newspaper?  State  it 
all. — A.   1  have  stated  as  near  as  I  can. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection? — A.  Well,  a  few  of  .Mr.  Keliher's  friends  gath- 
ered at  the  hotel,  as  1  say. 

Q.   You  had  a  conversation  with  him  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Mali. icy.  I  should  like  to  have  my  objection  noted  to  any  conversation  held 
over  the  telephone  between  Mr.  Griggs  and  Mr.  Driscoll.     It  is  not  material. 

A.  Well,  we  wired  Mr.  Griggs  aboul  hi  in  the  morning,  1  think  it  was,  and  we 
had  not  received  any  reply  up  to  noon.  About  12  o'clock  Mr.  Howard  went  to  the 
phone  and  tried  to  make  connection  with  Mr.  <  rriggs.  We  had  not  received  any 
connect  inn;  they  said  he  was  out,  and  1  believe  we  called  him  up  later,  and  1  believe 
it  was  about  2  o'clock  when  we  made  our  connection  on  the  phone,  and  Mr.  Howard 
called  me  and  said  he  had  gol  Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  :onversation  which  took  place 
was  that  I  told  Mr.  Griggs  about  the  article  appearing  in  the  paper  signed  by  his 
name,  or  his  name  signed  to  it,  ".lame-  \Y.  <  rriggs,"  and  somebody  -aid  his  initials 
were  James  M..  and  they  felt  that  the  telegram  was  no1  right,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  something  about  it  on  account  of  the  wrong  initials  some  words  to  that  effect. 
So  I  asked  him  if  he  wired  Congressman  Conrj  officially,  and  be  said  no,  he  did  nol 
win-  him  officially;  that  he  had  not  committed  himself  one  way  or  the  other  offi- 
cially, but  personally  he  had.  He  said  he  knew  Mr.  Conry  very  well,  was  a  personal 
friend,  and  for  that  reason  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Conry  elected:  but  officially  he 
did  not  want  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  as  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Keliher.  While  we 
were  having  the  conversation.  I  don'1  know  just  what  took  place;  while  we  were 
having  conversation  I  asked  if  he  had  received  my  telegram,  and  the  telegram  had 
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just  arrived,  and  he  read  a  telegram  over  the  plume  to  me;  at  least,  read  a  reply  he 
was  going  to  make  to  that  telegram  which  he  received,  which  was  to  that  effect,  as 
you  see  there. 

n.  What  do  you  mean,  to  the  effect  as  it  was  published  in  the  paper? — A.  That  is 
part  of  the  telegram;  yes,  sir.  I  le  read  that  and  said  he  was  going  to  send  that,  and 
he  furthermore  said  that  would  be  official.  When  the  telegram  came,  about  4 
o'clock— we  were  talking  about  leaving  before  we  got  that  telegram  from  him  about 
i  o'clock  in  the  aftern So  I  showed  that  around,  and  we  talked  aboul  the  con- 
versation we  had  over  the  phone,  and  somebody  said  they  would  write  u] •  an  article 
for  the  press.  That  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  remember  about  it.  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  had;  1  telephoned;  I  did  say  something  about  having  a 
pretty  hot  contest  on  for  governor  here,  and  it  looked  as  it'  we  might  possibly  eleel 
Mr.  Gaston,  but  we  felt  they  were  trying  to  trade  votes,  that  Mr.  Conry  was  trading 
votes  for  Bates,  or  something  of  that  kind.  So  that  was  the  conversation  which 
occurred  over  the  phone. 

»,>.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Driscoll? — A.  That  is  about  all.  He  said  he  had  not  wired 
him  officially,  hut  simply  as  a  personal  friend. 

Q.  And  you  received  a  telegram  subsequently  conveying  the  conversation  over  the 

telephone? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  from  the  conversation  over  the  telephone,  and  the  subsequent   reply  to 
your  own  telegram,  you  then  knew — you  had  conversation  then  with  some  pers 
in  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and  they  discussed  the  advisability  of  putting  some  kind  of  a 
notice  in  some  paper  in  Boston? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  they  were  going  to  put  some  kind  of  a  notice  in  some  paper 
in  Boston,  and  you  consented  to  their  putting  in  a  notice  in  some  paper  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  you  told  them  what  the  conversation  in  substance  was  before  the  tele- 
gram had  arrived? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  When  the  telegram  had  arrived  you  discussed  with  those  persons  tie-  telephone 
message  and  the  telegram  together? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  that  they  should  then  publish  what  you  have  practically 
told  here  in  substance — what  you  have  told  here  to-day? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<,».  And  this  all  happened — this  telephone  message  and  this  telegram  all  happened 
upon  Sunday,  the  2d  day  of  November — the  same  day'.' — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

<2-  You  said  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Driscoll,  that  you  were  living,  about  April  29, 
£902 — you  were  living  at  41  Broadway,  I  understood  you'.' — A.  31  Broadway  Extension. 

<^.  You  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  your  domicile? — A.  Yes.  sir; 
temporarily. 

* l  You  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  vour  domicile  upon  the  1st  dav  of 
May?- A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  newspaper  advertisement,  Exhibit  8.)  Were  you  present 
when  the  copy,  the  original  of  this  advertisement  in  the  paper,  was  made  up? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.   You  were  not  present? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  see  this  in  writing? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was  written? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  when  it  was 
written. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

<,>.  Just  a  moment.  [Referring  to  Exhibit  8.]  Before  the  question  of  putting  this 
advertisement  into  the  paper  was  talked  about  in  your  presence,  you  knew  from  the 
telephonic  conversation  with  .lame-  M.  Griggs  that  he  had  senl  Joseph  A.  Conry  a 
telegram;  as  lead  here? 

.Mr.  Campbell.   I  object  to  that  question. 

<,).  The  telegram  to  which  .lame-  M.  Griggs  referred  -the  telegram  referred  to  by 
Mr.  (iritis  in  his  conversation  a-  having  been  -cut  to  Mr.  Conry? — A.  Thai  was  the 
only  telegram  he  spoke  of,  the  one  he  sent  to  him. 

<  j.  In  his  conversation  I  think  you  said  you  thought  that  Mr.  Griggs  told  you  that 
he  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Conry? — A.  J  asked  if  he  had  sent  that  officially,  and 
he  said.  "  No:   personally." 

<^.  And  after  knowing  that,  upon  seeing  a  statement  over  your  name  in  a  paper 
which  said.  '•  1  have  not  expressed  or  implied  by  a  single  \\  ord,  h  bred  or  otherwise, 
officially  or  privately,"  you  caused  the  word  "  privately"  to  !„•  put  into  this  adver- 
tisement? 

Mr.  C  vmpbell.   I  object. 

Q.  Upon  seeing  the  word  "privately"  in  the  advertisement  the  next  day  over 
your  signature,  you  took  no  steps  to  correel  any  impression  that  might  have  gone 
abroad? — A.   I  don't  know  what  step  I  mighl  take  aboul  the  matter. 

Q.    You  took  none?— A.    1  siinpU  said  I  did  not  know   it  was  going  in  in  that  form. 
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Q.  You  knew  the  next  day  that  it  was  a  fact  that  privately  Mr.  Griggs  had 
expressed  a  preference  for  a  Representative  from  the  Ninth  district? — A.  1  know 
personally  he  had,  not  officially. 

Q.  You  make  a  distinction  between  tin-  words  '•privately"  ami  "personally?"  I 
think  that  is  all.  —  A.    No  answer. 

i.Mr.  Malley  called  the  names  of  persons  on  whom  subpoenas  had  I n  Berved  in 

orderto  learn  who  were  present  and  who  mignt  be  expected  to  attend  at  the  next 
s<  ssion.) 

RICHARD  C.  WILLIAMS,  sworn. 

By  .Mr.  Malley: 
Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.   Richard  C.  Williams. 
Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.   i  live  at  107  Green  street. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  107 Green  street? — A.  Since  September  last  I  have 

lived  there. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902? — A.   1  roomed  in  No.  1  Lowell  street. 

' I.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Williams? — A.  I  do  plastering  business. 

Q.    Are  you  a  master  plasterer? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  business  for  yourself? — A.   Yes. 

<,!•  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ? — A.  About  12  plasterers  now  and  8 
lain  .rers. 

Q.   You  keep  generally  about  20  men? — A.   About  20  and  sometimes  30. 

i^.  Are  you  married? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  live  with  your  wife?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    Have  you  a  family? — A.   I  have.  sir. 

Q.   Wheredo  you  live  with  them'.' — A.   I  live  in  107  Green  street. 

<^.  Did  your  family  live  with  you  at  No.  1  Lowell  street  on  May  1? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  one  of  my  hoys.     My  family  wa^  down  at  the  beach  then. 

Q.  Where  did  they  live  previous  to  going  down  to  the  beach? — A.  333  Charles 
street. 

Q.  Di<l  you  live  at  333  Charles  street  with  your  family? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you- lived  at  333  Charles  street  with  your  family? — A.  Two 
years. 

Q.  That  is,  for  two  years  previous  to  last  May  you  lived  with  your  family  at  333 
Charles  street? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  then  your  family  went  down  to  the  beach? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   And  you  ami  your  son — what  was  his  name? — A.  Richard. 

Q.  And  you  and  Richard  Williams  stopped  where? — A.  Hired  a  room  at  No.  1 
Lowell  street. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  hire  at  No.  1  Lowell  street'.' — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  was  No. 
3.      It  was  on  the  second  flight.     We  paid  $2.50  a  week  for  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  but  you  and  your  son  occupy  that  room  during  that  week? — A. 
No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  What  week  was  that — beginning  and  ending  when? — A.  I  went  there,  I  think 
it  was,  the  6th day  of  April,  and  I  stayed  there  until  October. 

Q.  Stayed  there  until  last  October? — A.  Yes;  until  my  wife  and  baby  came  home 
from  Houghs  Neck.  1  always  go  down  there  fishing  Sundays.  I  have  '_rot  a  cottage 
of  my  own  down  there.  She  most  always  goes  down,  too,  every  summer.  It  is  my 
second  wife. 

<,».   Of  whom  did  you  hire  the  room? — A.   Mr.  King. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  full  name?  Was  it  Edward  J.King?  You  don't  know  his 
name? — A.  Well,  .John  King  is  what  I  used  to  hear  people  call  him.  I  have  known 
him  for  about  live  year.-. 

Q.  Had  you  lived  at  1  Lowell  street  previous  to  May.  1901? — A.  No.  sir.  1  was 
assessed  from  333  Charles  street,  ami  voted  and  paid  taxes  there. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  only  you  and  your  son  occupied- — ?  A.  Occupied  this  room, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Two  people? — A.  Two  people. 

Q.  Two  beds?— A.  No.  sir. 

<,».  One  bed? — A.  One  bed  and  a  large  closet  for  our  clothes. 

',>.  Do  you  know  how  many  rooms  there  are  in  1  Lowell  street? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.     I  was  never — I   was  through  the  house;  I  whitened  it.     I  believe  there  are 

four  rooms  in  the  attic;  on  the  floor  !  had    a  room  in  there  was  four  rooms.      I  - 
the  next  floor  there  is  three  room: — four  rooms,  rather;   live  rooms.      Yes.  there  are 
live  rooms;   there  i-  one  off  of  the  kitchen. 

Q.   Any  others? 

(Objected  to.  | 
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A.  1  could  tell  you  about  every  room  in  about  every  house  in  the  West   End 
almost. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  do  you  say  there  are  in  1  Lowell  street? — A.  Four  and  four 
is  eight— eleven,  to  my  knowledge. 

»,,».   Aiv  you  a  native  of  the  United  States'.' — A.   No,  sir;   I  am  forty-six  years  in  it. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.   I  was  born  in  Ireland. 

Q.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? — A.  Yes;  if  I  was  not  I  would  not  lie  voting. 

Q.  We  can  not  tell  about  Ward  8.  When  were  you  naturalized? — A.  I  was  nat- 
uralized in  L878. 

<  I.  Where? — A.   In  Cambridge. 

Q.  In  what  court;  do  you  remember? — A.  Well.  I  remember  in  the  new  court- 
house I  got  my  paper-  nut.  ami  the  papers  happened  t<i  In-  burned,  and  I  hail  to  get 
naturalized  here  again;  get  naturalization  papers  out  again,  and  alter  they  had  Keen 
gotten  out  the  second  time  it  was  found  out  wliere  they  were  gotten  oul  first,  right 
there.    So  that  I  happened  to  he  naturalized  twice. 

Q.  In  your  business  where  yon  employ  20  men  do  you  keep  horse>  and  teams'.' — 
A.  Well.  I  have  not  got  any  horse  and  team  now:  Mr.  Finney  generally  does  all  my 
trucking. 

Q.  Was  this  a  lodging  house,  this  1  Lowell  street'.' — A.  There  is  a  lodging  house 
next  door  to  it. 

Q.  Was  No.  1  Lowell  street  a  lodging  house?— A.  I  believe  there  is  rooms  to  let 
there  by  the  week:  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that  they  let  them  then':  there 
is  another  addition  to  No.  1  Lowell  street:  I  should  call  it  No.  3;  there  is  a  party 
door  going  into  it;  of  course  there  is  a  lodging  house  there. 

Q.    Did  you  take  your  meals  at  this  place? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

<j.  How  many  men  roomed  there  during  the  first  week  in  May,  if  you  know? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  thing  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  none  of  my  business;  I  was  not 
running  the  house. 

Q.  From  your  observation  how  many  did  you  see  there  that  you  could  say  were 
rooming  there'.' — A.  Well,  there  was  rive  men  there  rooming  that  1  know  of  that 
worked  for  me. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  men  besides  those  five  men?— A.  Not  that  I 
could  call  by  name. 

<,•.  Did  you  know  of  other  men  rooming  there? — A.  Well.  now.  how  would  I 
know  it. 

Q.   Do  you  know  of  other  men  rooming  there? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  last  assessed  from  333  Charles  street,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes;  before 
I  was  assessed  from  No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.    Did  you  go  up  to  the  assessor's  office  t"  gel  asse 1? — A.   From  Lowell  street? 

Q.   From  Lowell  street. — A.   No,  sir;   1  did  not. 

Q.  Did  your  name  come  out  a<  from  1  Lowell  street  upon  the  general  assessor's 
list? — A.  1  went  down  to  the  polling  booth  and  got  my  hoy  assessed  and  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  got  your  men  assessed,  at  the  polling  booth? — A.  Not  my 
men;  I  said  my  hoy.  my  son. 

Q.   Where  did  you  get  assessed? — A.  Bight  there.     I  told  them  where  1  hadlived. 

<].  At  what  polling  place  did  you  go? — A.  .McLean  street,  at  the  corner  Blossom. 

<,».    When? — A.    Well,  it  was  sometime   before  election;    I    knew  the   polling   1 th 

was  down  there. 

<2-  That  is  where  you  voted,  you  mean,  don'1  you? — A.  No:  I  did  not  vote  there: 
I  voted  on  Lowell  street,  at  the  corner  of  Cotting  and  Lowell. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  when  you  got  assessed  from  1  Lowell  street'.' — A.  I  was 
assessed  through  the  assessors  assessing  my  name  there;  the  citj  assi  ssessed 

me  ami  my  s<  »n. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  came  around? — A.  Well,  Mr.  King  gave  him  the 
name.  1  told  him  if  the  assessor  came  around,  I  says,  said  I.  "John,"  said  I.  ••you 
had  better  '.ret  me  and  the  boy  assessed,  sine  we  an-  rooming  here;  the  hoy  i-  going 
on  22  years,  and  I  want  to  get  him  assessed." 

Q.    So  that  John  King  was  the  man  that  gave  your   name  and   the   boy's   name   to 

the  assessors?— A.   It  most  likely  was;  the  landlord  of  the  house,  when  the  assessor 

came  around  for  who  lived  there.  I  suppose  he  told  him.  which  he  had  the  right 
and  pri\  ilege  to  do. 

<j.  What  was  this  that  happened  at  the  polling  booth  with  reference  to  assess- 
ment—you say  you  went  down? — A.   Went  down  and  registered. 

«,>.  Got  registered?  -A.   Yes:  whichever  you  want  to  call  it;  I  ain't  in  politics. 

Q.  Lid  you  go  up  to  the  room  of  the  election  commissioners  to  get  registered? — A. 
No;  [  did  nol :  I  did  not  have  to. 

Q.  Is  your  son  here? — A.  Yes. 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  The  only  home  that  you  had  on  the  1st  day  of  .May.  1902,  was  down  at  1  Lowell 
street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  he. Is  were  in  that  house.  1  Lowell  street? — A.  I  could 
not  say.  but  I  know  there  was  that  many  rooms;  there  was  one  bed  in  the  room  I 
was  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  mure  beds  in  the  other  rooms,  more  than 
one  in  the  other  rooms? — A.   There  may  be. 

Q.   You  don't  know'.' — A.  I  don't  know. 

GEORGE  II.  MORSE,  sworn. 

By  .Mr.  Mai. ley: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.  George  II.  Morse. 

<,l   Where  do  you  live? — A.  At  present  I  live  at  107  Green  street. 

<}.  On  May  1.  L902,  where  did  you  live? — A.  7s  Poplar  street. 

Q.   Were  you  registered  from  there? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  upon  the  State  election  from  78  Poplar  street? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Thomas  W.  McTiernan? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  in  his  company  upon  the  last  State  election  day? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   November  4,  L902? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Will  you  describe  what  took  place  that  afternoon'.' 

Air.  Campbell.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  do  not  know  how  that  has  any  reference 
to  this  case  what  took  place  that  afternoon.  I  suppose  he  must  connect  it  in  some 
way  with  this  case. 

Barnes,  J.  Do  you  object? 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object. 

Barxes,  J.  Note  the  objection. 

Deax,  J.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  object;  upon  the  ground  it  is  immaterial? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Deax,  J.  I  think  when  you  object  you  had  better  state  your  reasons  for  objecting. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  immaterial. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  took  place  while  you  were  with  Mr.  McTiernan? — A.  I 
met  McTiernan  about  half  past  '2  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  down  to  the  polling 
booth  on  Lyman,  a  little  below  Lyman  and  Staniford  streets,  and  there  he  met  Mr. 
Daniel  Kiley.  of  Ward  S.  Mr.  Kiley  called  him  one  side  and  called  me  one  side,  and 
said.  "Did  you  vote?"  I  said,  "No."  "  Well,  have  you  voted?"'  to  Mr.  McTiernan. 
He  says,  "No."  He  says.  "Go  ahead  in  and  vote."  He  say-.  "Oh,  I  have  got  lots 
of  time  before  4  o'clock,"  he  says. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  Who  said  that'.' — A.  .Mr.  McTiernan.  And  he  says.  "I  have  got  lots  of  time." 
He  says.  "(  m  ahead  in  and  vote  now."  He  says.  "  Here  is  s-_>,  and  lie  sure  to  vote 
lor  Mr.  John  A.  Keliher."  McTiernan  said,  "  1  don't  want  to;  lam  afraid  to." 
He  says,  "  Never  mind,  don't  be  afraid:  I  have  got  the  police  with  me  and  everybody 
behind  the  rail.  Go  ahead  in  and  vote."  So  he  took  the  $2  and  went  in  and  voted. 
I  walked  from  there  with  him  to  my  voting  booth,  where  1  was  paid  to  vote. 

By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

Q.   Where  was  that'.' — A.   My   voting   1 th   was  on   the  corner  of  Blossom  and 

Parkman  streets,  and  I  met  on  the  way  there,  on  the  corner  of  Blossom  and  Park- 
man  streets,  Mr.  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Jeremiah  McCarthy:  what  does  |ie  do? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he 
does;    I  hist  know  lie  is  one  of  the  Ward  8  men. 

Q.  Is  lie  interested  in  Ward  8  politics? — A.  Yes;  and  he  asked  me  had  1  voted. 
I  said,  "No."  And  he  said,  "  Well,  go  ahead  and  vote."  [said,  "  Well,  I  don't  care  to 
hurry  about  voting;  I  have  gol  lot-  of  time."  "  Well,  there  is  something  in  it  for  you 
if  you  go  in."  1  said,  "all  right,  what  is  in  it?"  "Well,  there  is  a  couple  of  dollars 
in  it."  "Oh,"  I  said,  "]  do  not  care  to  take  i  lie  chance  of  going  in."  "  Well,  here, 
take  this,"  he  -aid,  "  and  go  in  and  vote  on  this  name. "  lie  handed  me  a  slip  of 
paper  with  a  name  on  it  and  the  address,  to  go  in.  I  said.  "  No.  !  do  not  want  to 
take  the  chance." 

Q.    What  was  the  slip  of  paper'.' — A.    Well,  there  was  a  name  and  address  on  it. 

Q.  When  he -aid,  "Take  this,"  what  did  he  mean  by  "this."  if  you  know? — A. 
He  meant  t(  i  g<  i  in  and  vote. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  wish  to  object  to  that.     Be  does  not  know  what  he  meant.     How- 
can  he  know  what  another  man  mean-? 
Mr.  Mallet.   You  can  sometimes  infer. 
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Dean.  .1.   Why  don't  you  ask  him  what  he  gave  to  him? 

Q.  What  did  he  give  you  when  he  said,  "Take  this?"  A.  Well,  he  done  further 
than  that;  he  mentioned  the  name  ami  the  address  also,  and  told  me  to  go  in  and 

vote  on  that  address. 

Q,   Did  he  give  you  any  money? — a.  Yes,  lie  did. 

Q.   How  much  did  he  give  you?— A.  $2. 

Q.  What  diil  you  do? — A.  Well,  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  accept  it:  and  Mr. 
Kiley  came  along  just  then. 

Q.  Continue.  —  A.  He  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  and  Mr.  Kiley  caine  along  and 
made  the  statement  he  made  before  to  Mr.  McTiernan  on  Staniford  street,  not  to  be 
afraid.     I  took  the  $2,  went  in  and  ram n  again. 

<^.  Did  you  vote? — A.  No,  I  did  not  vote  I  called  out  my  own  name,  hut  it  was 
not  in  that  precinct,  and  1  went  down  to  my  precinct  and  voted  there.  He  said. 
"Be  sure  and  come  back"  before  1  went.      And  1  did  not  come  hack. 

Q.  J>id  you  see  Mr.  Kiley  give  any  money  to  Mr.  McTiernan  in  that  conversation 
on  Staniford  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  did  he  give  him? — A.   He  gave  him  $2. 

Q;  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Kiley  say  anything  else  with  reference  to  the  name  of  Thomas 
,1.  Reagan?— A.   Yes. 

(1.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  asked  Mr.  McTiernan  to  go  in  and  vote  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  ,1.   Reagan. 

Q.    When  was  that? — A.   That  was  about  quarter  past  3  or  half  past  3. 

Q.  Where? — A.  On  Staniford  street. 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  McTiernan  do  after  that  was  said?— A.    He  took  the  $2. 

Q.   What  did  Mr.  McTiernan  say  in  reply  to  that  request A.   Sir'.' 

Q.  To  go  in  and  vote  under  the  name  of  Thomas  .1.  Reagan? — A.  What  did  Mr. 
McTiernan  do? 

<,).   Yes. — A.   He  said  he  was  afraid  to  do  so;  lie  did  not  want  to  do  that  way. 

(}.  Was  anything  said  at  that  time  as  to  w  here  Thomas  J.  Reagan  was? — A.  Yes; 
he  said  he  was  sick  in  the  hospital. 

Q.    What? — A.    He  said  he  was  sick  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Campbell.  J  object  to  this  as  leading. 

('ross-examination  by  Air.  Campbell: 

<,>.   You  stayed  at  the  Maverick  House  last  night,  didn't  you? — A.    No.  sir. 

(}.  You  did  not?  When  did  you  say  this  conversation  took  place  between  Mr. 
Kiley  and  Mr.  McTiernan'.' — A.   About  half  past  3,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.   Half  past  3?— A.    Yes. 

Q.    When,  on  election  afternoon? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  that  take  place? — A.   At  the  polling  booth  on  Staniford  street. 

Q.  Just  what  was  the  conversation;  will  you  repeat  it  again? — A.  He  asked  Mr. 
McTiernan  if  he  had  voted.  Mr.  McTiernan  said.  "No;  not  yet."  "Go  ahead  in 
and  vote."  "Oh,  I  have  got  lots  of  time,"  he  said.  He  said,  "Well,  here;  'u>  in 
and  vote  now,"  he  said,  "you  will  make  a  dollar  out  of  it;  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of 
dollars."  He  told  told  him  he  was  afraid.  IK'  said,  all  right,  he  need  not  he  afraid, 
he  hail  the  police  with  him  and  the  people  behind  the  rail. 

Q.    And  did  McTiernan  go  in  and  vote? — A.    At  that  time?     I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  he  got  Si'?  He  accepted  the  $2,  didn't  he? — A.  He  accepted 
tic-  $2;   J  es. 

<l    Hid  he  go  in  and  vote? — A.    1  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

il   You  don't   know    about  that'.'     What    is  your    best   recollection  about  it'.' — A. 

Well,   I  was  talking  there  with  a  few  other  | pie  at  the  time,  ami  I  do  not  recollect 

whether  he  went  in  at  that  time 

Q.  But  you  recollect  the  conversation'.'— A.  <  >h.  yes:  because  1  left  as  soon  as  the 
conversation  ,Lr<>t  that  far  — 1  left. 

Q.   You  saw  the  $2  pass?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  besides  yourself.  Mr.  Kiley,  and  Mr.  McTiernan 
at  the  time  of  this  conversation?— A.   No;  not  at  the  time  of  that  conversation. 

Q.  Only  just  the  three  of  you? — A.  .lust  the  three  of  us. 

(}.  Hid  Mr.  Kiley  say  anything  to  you  then  about  going  in  and  voting? — A.  He 
asked  me  had   1   voted. 

(^.  He  asked  if  you  had  voted?— A.   Ye-. 

(,).    Did  he  offer  you  any  money  at  that  time?— A.    No;  not  at  that  time:  no. 

tj.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  VOU  at  all  at  that  time,  only  just  simply  asked  if 
you  had  voted?— A.   Yes;  that  is  ail. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Kiley?  -A.  Well,  about  an  hour  after  that;  oh;,  no, 
about  half  an  hour  after  that,  I  should  say. 
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<^.  About  halt  an  hour  after  that.  Whatdid  you  say  to  .Mr.  Kileyat  that  time  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you,  it  there  was  any  conversation? — A.  Well,  lie  came  up  there 
when  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  he  t<  >1<1  me  nol  to  be  afraid. 

Q.   You  were  talking  with  Mr.  McCarthy  when  Mr.  Kiley  came  up? — A.  Yes. 

I  >.  Ami  this  was  about  halt  an  hour  after?— A.  Yes;  aboul  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

<^.   Well,  what  did  lie  say?  -A.   lie  said  not  to  be  afraid;  the  same  as  before. 

Q.  Not  to  be  afraid  of  what? — A.  A.bou1  going  to  vote,  lie  said,  "We  have  the 
police  with  us."  There  was  two  policemen  standing  righl  their,  righl  behind  him: 
loud  enough  for  anybody  to  heat-. 

<^.  Who  were  the  policemen;  Wo  you  know?— A.  1  < L * >  not  know;  they  had  their 
hacks  turned. 

(j.  What  led  Mr.  Kiley  to  say  to  you  that  they  had  the  police  and  the  rail  with 
them,  and  so  forth?— -A.  So  that  1  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  in. 

<^.  Why  did  he  say  that?  Was  there  any  conversation  previous  to  his  saying 
that? — A.   Oh,  yes;  he  heard  conversation  there  when  McCarthy  asked  me. 

Q.    lie  heard  the  conversation? — A.   Yes. 

<2.  He  came  up  while  tins  conversation  was  going  on?— A.  Yes;  the  latter  part 
Of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation? — A.  Well,  he  had  a  slip  of  paper 
in  his  hand,  and  he  told  me  to  go  in  and  vote  on  that  name. 

Q.  Who  did?— A.  Mr.  McCarthy.  He  told  me  to  vote  again  on  an  address  that  I 
can  not  recollect  just  now. 

<,).   You  can  not  recollect  the  name  and  the  address? — A.   No;   1   cannot. 

(,».  Goon.  What  did  he  say? — A.  He  said,  "Do  not  he  afraid;"  he  says,  "go 
ahead  in." 

Q.  Did  you  go  in? — A.   Yes;   I  went  in  and  I  came  out  again. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  went  in? — A.  I  went  in  and  called  out  my  own 
name.     That  was  not  my  precinct. 

Q.  "What  was  your  name  at  that  time? — A.  George  11.  Morse. 

Q.  And  you  were  registered  at  that  time  from  where? — A.  78  Poplar  street. 

<,>.  What  happened  when  you  went  in? — A.  I  called  out  my  name.  They  said. 
'•This  is  not  your  precinct:  you  have  not  got  a  vote  here;''  so  I  walked  out  and 
walked  down  the  street  and  voted. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  were  given  a  name  to  go  in  and  vote  on? — A.  Yes;  hut  I 
did  not  vote. 

Q.  Why  did  you  call  out  your  own  name? — A.  Because  1  gol  the  money  to  vote 
on  this  man's  name,  and  I  walked  in  and  fooled  them  and  walked  out  again,  and 
walked  down  the  street. 

Q.    You  just  walked  down  the  street? — A.   Yes 

Q.   You  got  the  money? — A.  To  my  own  booth  and  voted. 

<,).   Where  was  your  own  booth? — A.  Corner  of  Parkman  and  Blossom. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  booth  you  were  at  when  you  went  in  on  this  other 
name? — A.   Well,  just  a  block  farther  down  the  street. 

!,».  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  go  down  there? — A.  Well,  it  might  take  a  minute 
or  so. 

Q.    Hid  you  inert  anybody  on  your  way  down? — A.  No,  sir. 

(>.  Did  you  speak  or  talk  with  anybody  at  that  booth? — A.  No,  sir;  I  walked 
right  in  and  voted  on  my  own  name. 

Q.    You  voted  on  your  own  name? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,).    Where  were  you  living  at  that  time? — A.   At  that  time? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  At  82  Leverett  street 

Q.    What  is  your  name  now.' — A.   George  H.  Morse. 

Q.   What  was  your  father's  name? — A.  James  J.  Morse. 

Q.    Is  not  your  name  Bean? — A.    What? 

Q.    is  not  your  name  beau?  -A.    Not  as  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.   You  are  positive  of  that? — A.   [  am  positive;  yes. 

Q.   So  you  took  the  $2  and  fooled  them  and  went  out? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  voted  on  your  own  name?  —A.    Ye-. 

Q.  Weie  you  asked  to  vote  at  any  time  subsequently  on  that  day? — A.  What  do 
you  mean? 

<2-  Were  you  asked  to  vote  by  anybody  else  later  on  that  day? — A.  <>h,  no. 

<v>.   Were  you  asked  to  vote  again?     A.   No;  ju-t  by  those  two  parties. 

<  >.   And  that  was  the  only  time?— A.    That  was  the  only  time. 

Q.   And  thai  was  the  only  time  you  voted? — A.  That  once:  yes. 

Q.  And  you  'I"  not  know  whether  McTiernan  went  and  voted  or  not? — A.  I  am 
not  sure. 
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«j.  Were  you  here  in  this  dock  yesterday  afternoon  when  Mr.  McTiernan  testi- 
fied?— A.  Not  yesterday  afternoon;  no. 

Q.   Friday  afternoon? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Vou  think  so? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  since  Friday  afternoon? — A.  107  Green  street,  in  my 
own  room. 

<,>.  107  Green  street? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Vou  arc  rooming  at  107  Green  street? — A.  1  am. 

<}.    Arc  you  working? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   What  is  your  employment? — A.   I  drive  team  for  the  Jacobson  Brothers. 

Q.  Where  is  Jacobson's  place  of  business? — A.  Corner  of  Poplar  and  Spring  streets, 
West  End. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  driving  for  them? — A.  Well,  off  and  on  for  three 
years. 

Q.    Have  you  lived  in  Boston  all  that  time? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Arc  you  married? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  live  with  anybody? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    With  whom  do  vou  live? — A.    William  Hobbs. 

Q.    William  who?— A.    Ilohbs. 

{}.    Have  you  been  working  for  the  Jacobsons  since  Friday  last'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave? — A.    I  left  him  Thursday  morning. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  leave?— A.  Well,  I  heard  about  this  trial,  and  thoughl 
I  would  take  a  few  days  off. 

Q.  You  heard  of  this  trial  and  thought  you  would  take  a  few  days  off? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  of  this  trial? — A.  Well,  I  read  the  papers,  and  Mr. 
.McTiernan  told  me  about  it. 

Q.  What  paper  did  you  read? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  recollect  what  paper  I  read :  I 
read  it  probably  in  one  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  about  this  case  with  anybody? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   With  whom?— A.   With  Mr.  McTiernan. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  conversation  with  Mr.  McTiernan? — A.  On  Wednesday 
night. 

Q.  \\  here  did  you  have  that  conversation? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  recollect  just 
where,  but  1  think  it  was  on  Green  street,  or  Court  street. 

i}.   Where? — A.  On  Green  or  Court;  J  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation? — A.  Well,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  here  and 
testify,  and  I  said,  yes  I  would. 

Q.   You  received  no  summons  to  appear  here? — A.   No.  sir;   1  came  of  my  own  will. 

0-  Came  here  on  your  own  hook? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   After  consultation  with  Mr.  McTiernan? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  there  to  come  here  Friday  afternoon,  or  Friday  any 
time? — A.    Leave  Boston? 

Q.    Any  place,  to  come  here  Friday. — A.   Well,  about  half  past  2. 

<,>.  Half  past  2.  What  time  did  you  get  here?— A.  I  think  it  was  3  o'clock,  half 
pasl  '■'<.  or  somewhere  around  there 

Q.   Did  you  meet  McTiernan  here? — A.   I  saw  him  here. 

Q.    Did  you  meet  him  here?     How  did  you  meet  him  here? — A.    Before. 

Q.    hid  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  here? — A.   No;   I  did  not. 

<,>.    in  this  court? — A.    No. 

Q.  When,  before  Friday  last,  did  you  have  your  last  conversation  with  McTiernan? — 
A.   Thursday  night  or  Wednesday  night;   1  am  not  sure. 

»,>.    Well,  which  night? — A.    1  would  no*  say  for  sure  now   whether  it  was  Wen 
day  or  Thursday. 

<,).  What  was  that  conversation'.' — A.  Well.be  told  me  he  was  coming  over  here 
to  testify,  and  if  1  was  willing  to  testify,  to  tell  what  I  knew.      I  said  1  was. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  said? — A.  1  told  him  first  I  was  not  willing  to  come,  but  as  long 
a-   lie  came   I    thought    I    Would  come  myself. 

Q.    Did  you  come  with  him  Friday? — A.    No.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Came  by  yourself ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What,  time  did  you  think  the  hearing  was  going  to  be  here  on  Friday? — A.  I 

did  not   know  . 

Q.    Vim  did  not  know.      Well,  did  you  start  in  the  morning? — A.   No,  I  did  not. 

<,>.  Why  not? — A.  Well.  I  did  not  expect  it  would  be  in  the  morning;  I  thought 
it  would  iie  another  time  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  I>i>l  McTiernan,  when  he  was  talking  to  you.  say  that  there  was  something  in 
it  for  you  to  testify  here  last  Friday? — A.    No,  sir. 
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(^.   Never  said  anything  like  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.   You  never  discussed  any  question  like  that? — A.   No. 

Q.  You  were  not  working,  I  understand,  on  Friday? — A.   I  was  not;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  hank  account? — A.  Well,  no;  I  have  not  got  any  bank 
account. 

Q.  Did  you  have  money  to  come  over  here  on  Friday  last? — A.  Yes:  I  have  got 
money. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  start  from  to  come  here  on  Friday  last? — A.  Where  did  I 
start  from? 

<^.  Yes. —A.  Somewhere  on  Green  street;  1  do  not  know  where  the  notion 
took  me. 

«,).  <  )n  Green  street.     The  notion  took  you  on  <  rreen  street? — A.  Somewhere  down 

their. 

o.  So  it  was  a  notion  that  took  you  on  Green  street  that  brought  you  here? — 
A..   Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "notion?" 

Q.  Well,  was  the  result  of  that  notion  that  you  appeared  here? — A.  No;  I  had  my 
mind  half  made  up  to  come  up  here  anyhow. 

<,).  But  you  only  had  it  half  made?  — A.  I  told  you  before  I  'lid  not  want  to  come, 
hut   I  thought  as  long  as  lie  was  here  1   might  as  well  (nine  myself. 

<,>.  Well,  he  was  not  here  at  that  time,  was  he?— A.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  here  at  that 
Time. 

Q.  Did  not  this  conversation  take  place  some  time  Wednesday  or  Thursday? — 
A.   What  do  you  mean? 

<,>.  The  conversation  with  McTiernan.  You  say  you  had  a  conversation  with 
McTiernan  Wednesday  or  Thursday? — A.  1  did  not  come  here  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.      1  came  out  here  Friday. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  had  a  conversation  Wednesday  or  Thursday  with  McTier- 
nan?— A.   Yes;  to  come  out  here. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  started  from  Green  street? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 
I  think  it  was  about  '_'  or  so — about  2  o'clock. 

Q.   Ahout  -2  o'clock?— A.   Yes. 

',>.    Did  you  come  directly  over? — A.   Yes:   I  came  directly  over. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  start  from  Green  street;  where  did  you  go  to  from  Green 
street? — A.  Right  down  through  Court,  down  Hanover;  took  the  ferry  and  came 
right  in  here. 

Q.    hid  you  walk?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   Did  you  walk  from  Oreen  street  down  to  the  ferry? — A.   Ye-,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  meet  anybody  on  the  ferry'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  anybody  with  you  on  the  ferry  that  you  knew? — A.  That  I  knew;  yes. 

<2-    Who  was  witli  you? — A.   My  roommate  was  with  me  on  the  ferry. 

Q.    What  is  his  name'.' — A.   William  Hobbs. 

i{.    And  he  rooms  with  you  at  tins  place? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  On  the  ferry. 

Q.   On  the  ferry?— A.    Yes. 

<,>.  Did  you  know  what  his  business  was  on  the  ferry,  where  he  was  going? — A.  He 
was  coming  over  here.  too. 

i^.   Was  he  to  testify  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  lie  wa-  not  a  witness  here.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ahout 
this  case? — A.   Yes.  sir:   we  had  a  conversation  ahout  this  case. 

Q.   You  had  a  conversation  about  this  case'.' — A.    Ye-. 

<,>.   Was  anybody  present  when  you  had  that  conversation'.1 — A.   No. 

<,).   Did  you  meet  .McTiernan  coming  over  on  the  boat? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  meet  McTiernan  coining  over  on  the  boat? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  McTiernan  at  any  time  upon  Friday? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  met 
.Mr.  McTiernan  on  Friday  morning. 

»,>.   What  time  Friday  morning? — A.  About  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Where?    A.  On  Green  street. 

»,>.  I  »n  i  rreen  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him? — A.  1  was  only  with  him  ahout  five  or  ten 
minute-. 

(I    Five  or  ten  minutes? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  talk  ahout  this  case,  then? — A.   Yes;  we  were  talking  ahout  it. 

(}.  What  did  you  say  ahout  it;  what  was  the  conversation  between  you? — A.  He 
ju-t  -aid  he  was  coming  over  here  to  tell  what  he  knew. 

<l.    Did  he  a-k  you  to  come  over  here? — A.    He  said   I  might  come  if  I  wanted  to. 

<}.   He  said  you  might  come? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  your  keeper'.' 

2!  >  70— 03 ± 
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Mr.  Ma  i. ley.  Well,  now,  I  would  like  to  object  to  that.  We  shall  not  advance  at 
all  under  our  agreemenl  if  such  questions  as  that  are  asked  if  he  was  this  man's 
keeper. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  you  had? — A.  Well,  he  said  he  was  just  coming 
over  here  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  this;  that  he  did  not  want  to  get  into  any 
trouble  about  this,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  what  he  knew;  that  there  might  be  trouble, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  have  any. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation? — A.   Yes;  that  was  all  to  that  effect. 

Q.  And  it  took  you  ten  minutes  to  go  over  that  conversation? — A.  Well,  we  may 
have  had  other  conversation  besides  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  conversation  there  upon  that  subject? — A.  Must  I  answer 
that  question? 

Q.  The  whole  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr.  McTiernan,  the  witness  who 
was  here  on  Friday  night. 

Barnes,  J.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  he  asked  me  if  I  seen  his  wile  that  morning.  1  said  no,  I  had  not  seen 
her.  Hr  said  he  was  looking  lor  her;  two  or  three  other  things  with  reference  to 
his  wife,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.   Was  that  all  the  conversation? — A.  Yes. 

(,».  Now,  you   were  not  at  the  American   House  yesterday  with  McTiernan,  were 

you? — A.    Yesterday? 

Q.   Yes.— A.    No.  sir. 

<,».  Were  you  with  him  on  Friday  last  at  the  American  House? — A.  After  the  trial 
was  over:  yes. 

Q.   You  went  to  the  American  House  with  him'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<^.   And  you  talked  about  this  case,  did  you  not? — A.  Well,  yes,  we  talked  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  this  case?  What  was  your  conversation?  A.  Well.  1 
told  him  he  was  very  foolish  to  bring  up  anything  thai  led  to  his  career — his  past 
career — or  things  to  that  effect:  that  is  all. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  with  him  then? — A.   About  half  an  hour. 

(,).    Where  did  you  go  from  then'? — A.    From  there? 

Q.   Yes. — A.   I  went  home. 

Q.  And  have  you  stayed  at  home  since?  Friday  did  you  go  home?  Since  Friday 
last?     A.    Not  every  night,  no. 

Q.   What  night  didn't  you  go  home? — A.    Well,  1  didn't  go  home  last  night. 

Q.   You  did  not  go  home  last  night'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  were  you  last  night?   -A.    At  the  American  House. 

Q.  Stopped  at  the  American  House? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Were  you  with  anybody  at  the  American  House? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   With  whom  did  you  stay  there? — A.  I  had  a  room  by  myself. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  room? — A.  $1. 

Q.    What  name  did  you  register  under? — A.    My  own  name. 

Q.  George A.  H.  Morse. 

Q.    George  II.  Morse? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  in  that  room?  —  A.  1  stayed  there  until  time  to 
come  here  to-day. 

Q.    Is  that  the  American  House  in  Boston  or  in  East  Boston? — A.    In  Easl  Boston. 

Q.   The  American  House  in  East  Boston? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  room?     \.  $1. 

Q.    Where  did  yon  gel  that  dollar? — A.    I  earned  it. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Working  for  Jacobson  Brothers. 

Q.    When  was  it  paid  to  you? — A.    Well,  about  a  week  ago  last  Saturday  night. 

(>.   A  week  ago  last  Saturday  night?     A.    Yes. 

<  >.  How  much  was  paid  to  vou  a  week  ago  last  Saturday  night?—  A.  $12. 

Q.  $12?    A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  much  do  you  pay  forroom  rent?     A.  $1.50  a  week. 

Q.    Where  yon  live? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  your  board?— A.  Well,  I  eat  whenever  1  feel  like 
it;  at  restaurants  here  and  there. 

(I  How  much  did  you  spend  last  week  Eor  eating? — A.  I  cannot  recollect.  What 
do  you  mean?     Last  week? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. — A.    For  eating? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  1  did  no1  spend  much,  because  I  do  not  get  oul  until  aboul  9  o'clock. 
then  I  eat  one  meal,  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning;  it  might  probably  cost  me  a 

COUple  of  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Vou  said  you  registered  at  the  American  House  here  in  Fast  Boston  last  night? — 
A.  Yes. 

<,_>.  And  you  registered  under  the  name  of  George  II.  Morse?— A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  went  to  the  American  Bouse?— A.  Well,  I  wanted 
to  be  here  in  the  morning  for  the  trial;  I  did  not  want  any  of  the  other  people  to 
know  I  was  coming  here. 

Q.   What  other  people?— A.  The  Ward  8  people. 

Q.   Well,  why? — A.   Well,  they  might  use  means  to  keep  me  away  Erom  here. 

Q.  What  means  would  they' use  to  keep  you  away?  What  do  you  mean? — A. 
Well,  I  was  not  taking  any  chances  on  what  means  they  might  use. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  a  lot  of  the  people  from  Ward  8  would  be  here  to-day  and  you 
knew  that  a  Lot  of  those  people  w  hom  you  say  mighl  take  means  to  injure  you  would 
be  here  to-day.     Do  you  expect  to  leave  here  to-day? — A.    I  certainly  shall. 

Q.   Have  you  any  fear  about  leaving  here  to-day?— A.  No;  1  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  So  that  the  tear  you  bad  of  any  injury  from  the  people  of  Ward  8  only  existed 
since  during  last  oight?  A.  Well.  [  wanted  to  get  here  and  tell  what  I  know  before 
1  die. 

(>.  Now  that  you  have  told  what  you  knew  you  do  not  fear  death:  is  that  it? — A. 
No;   I  do  not;   1  can  die  with  a  clear  conscience  now. 

(,).    What  time  did  you  go  to  the  American  House  last  night?— A.    About  9  o'clock. 

Q.  About  9  o'clock?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

o.   Did  you  meet  anybody  there  at  thai  time?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  meet  anybody  thereat  9  o'clock  last  evening?— A.  No.  sir:  nobody 
except  the  man  1  hired  the  room  from. 

Q,    Diil  you  say  anything  to  him?— A.    Yes;  I  told  him  J  wanted  a  room. 

Q.   Did  you  bring  any  baggage  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

(,».  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  else  besides  the  man  that  you  paid  the  money  to? — 
A.   No,  sir;  I  went  right  up  and  went  to  bed. 

<,>.   And  had  no  conversation  with  nobody? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  gave  yoU  the  money  to  pay  for  your  lodging  at  the  American  Hoi;-,- 
last  night?— A.   No,  sir;   I  had  money  of  my  own. 

(The  testimony  of  the  witness  was  here  suspended  ) 

(Mr.  Malley  produced  and  offered  the  ordinary  notice  of  intention  to  take  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  which  was  marked  "Ex.  9,  J.  II.  B." 

(Adjourned  to  Tuesday.  .March  :'»,  at  1  p.  m.) 

Tuesday,  March  S,  1903. 
Cross-examination  of  GEORCH  II.  M<  >RSE  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  4th  day  of  November,  1902,  election  day,  where  did  you  say 
you  were  living  on  that  day?— A.   At  82  Leverett  street. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  up  that  morning?— A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  what 
time  I  got  up. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  leave  the  house  that  morning? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.   You  don't  know  what  time  you  left  the  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

n.   Were  you  working  that  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Where  were  you  working? — A.  Jacobson  Brothers. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  leave  them?— A.   What  do  you  mean,  at  night? 

(}.  What  time  did  you  leave  that  day?— A.  Oh,  I  left  at  several  times.  I  was  on 
the  team.     I  was  in  and  out  there  al!  day. 

Q.    Diil  you  go  down  to  any  of  the  booths  that  day?— A.   <  >n  November  4? 

<,>.    Yes. — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   While  you  were  out  on  the  team?— A.  No;  not  while  I  was  out  on  the  team. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  were  on  the  team?— A.  Oh,  1  went  around  to  dif- 
ferent saloons  collecting  ice-cream  freezers. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  through?— A.  I  got  through  at  12  o'clock  and  took  the 
afternoon  off  to  vote. 

Q.  At  L2  o'clock  you  got  through? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  I  went  up  to  <  rreen  street,  stood  around  there  for 
a  while,  and  then  1  went  up  and  met  McTiernan  after  leaving  off  work. 

C>.   What  time  did  you  meet  Mr.  .McTiernan?— A.  About  half  past  2. 

Q.  About  half  past  2?— A.  Yes. 

n.  Where  did  von  meet  him?— A.  On  the  corner  of  Williams  court. 

Q.  Cornerof  Williams  court?     Corner  of  what?— A.  They  call  it  Pie  alley. 

o.  You  say  you  met  him  at  the  corner  of  Williams  court  and  what  other  place? — 
A.    Well,  there  is  a  square  there  almost  in  front  of  city  hall. 

Q.    Is  it  Court  square?— A.  Court  square  I  guess  they  call  it;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there?— A.  I  took  a  walk  down  to  Green  street,  down 
to  Staniford  street. 

n.   Was  McTiernan  with  you  all  this  time? — A.  Yes. 
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(t>.  Where  did  you  go  when  on  Stamford  street? — A.  Went  down  toward  the  poll- 
ing booth. 

Q.    Did  you  arrive  at  the  polling  booth? — A.   Yes;  we  arrive!  then'. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  arrived  at  the  polling  1 th? — A.  Well,  we  stood 

there  for  a  while  talking. 

Q.  Talking  to  whom? — A.  Talking  to  ourselves. 

Q.   Anybody  with  you?—  A.   .Mr.  McTiernan  was  with  me. 

Q.  Anybody  besides  yourself  and  McTiernan? — A.  Not  when  we  were  talking; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Thai  is  the  time  I  am  asking  about.  What  were  you  talking  about? — A.  We 
were  talking  aboul  one  thing  and  another,  things  in  general. 

Q.  Were  yon  talking  aboul  the  election?— A.  Yes;  we  were  talking  about  the 
electii  m. 

<,).   Were  you  what  is  known  as  a  Keliher  man  at  that  time?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,).  You  were  a  Keliher  man? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Did  your  friend  know  you  were  a  Keliher  man? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  We  stood  there  for  a  little  while  talking,  and  .Mr. 
Kiley  came  up  to  McTiernan  and  asked  if  be  voted. 

<^.  Asked  him  if  he  voted? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Kiley  and  you  and  McTiernan 
were  at  the  booth  and  he  asked  tins  question? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Only  the  three? — A.    Only  the  three  of  us  at  that  time. 

(,».   And  that  is  the  booth  on  Staniford  street?-   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  officers  in  the  immediate  vicinity? — A.  Well,  there  were,  about 
Id  t'eet  away. 

Q.   How  far  were  you  from  the  booth? — A.  About  5  yards. 

Q.    Five  yards? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  when  Kiley  gave  him  the  $2  what  did  McTiernan  do? — A.  Well,  he 
offered  him  $2,  and  he  said  he  was  afraid  to  accept  it  to  go  in  there  and  vote  under 
that  name. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  accept  it? — A.  Yes:  he  did. 

ii.  lh- did?— A.   He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?— A.  He  accepted  the  $2. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go'.' — A.  I  don't  know.  The  two  of  them  went  away:  1  don't 
know  what  he  done.     He  took  the  82  in  my  presence  to  vote. 

<}.   What  two  went  away? — A.    Kiley  and  McTiernan.      I   don't   know  where  they 

Went. 

Q.  Could  not  you  see? — A.  No.  Somebody  called  me  and  [stopped  to  talk  with 
somebody  else. 

Q.  You  turned  your  hack  and  walked  away? — A.  I  did  not  turn  my  hack:  I  stepped 
right  aside. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  turn  your  hack,  and  if  you  stepped  right  aside,  couldn't  you  see 
where  they  went? — A.  No:  itdidnot  interest  me.     I  just  stopped  to  see  some  friends 

of  mine. 

<2.    Who  were  they?— A.    I  do  not  know  them  by  name,  hut  1  know  them  by  si  - 

i,i.  You  don't  know  whether  Kiley  and  McTiernan  went  into  the  booth  or  not? — 
A.    I  don't  know:  no. 

(,).   Did  Kiley  ask  him  if  lie  was  a  Keliher  man?— A.   Not  in  my  presence. 

t).  Where  did  you  next  meet  Mr.  McTiernan  on  that  day? — A.  About  live  minute- 
after  that,  after  1   left  him. 

<).  What  time  was  it  you  left? — A.  About  quarter  past  .">. 

<,>.  Quarter  after  3?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  meet  him  the  next  time  on  that  day? — A.   When  he  fame  out. 

Q.    You  said  you  left  him  at  quarter  after  3,  didn't  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  say  where  did  you  next  meet  him? — A.  Right  about  25  feet  from  the  polling 
bool  h. 

Q.    What  polling  booth — where?— A.   On  Staniford  street. 

i,i.   <  »n  staniford  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there?— A.  I  said  to  McTiernan.  "  Take  a  walk  over  until  1 
vote;"  he  said  "Yes;"  so  1  walked  over,  up  through  Lyman  street  and  up  Leveretl 
ami  up  Green  and  up  ('handlers  and  down  to  McLean. 

<2.    And  he  was  with  you  all  this  time'.'— A.    He  was  with  me. 

Q.  When  Mm  met  him  the  second  time  on  staniford  street  was  anybody  with 
him? — A.    No;   he  was  alone. 

Q.  Hid  you  see  where  he  came  from?  A.  No;  lie  came  out  of  the  crowd:  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  around  the  booth;   he  came  up  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  first. 

<^.  When  you  got  up  to  the  booth  w  here  you  were  going  to  vote  did  you  meet  any- 
body else  up  there?— A.   The  booth  w  here  I  was  going  to  vote? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.   What  do  you  mean — where  I  intended  to  vote? 

Q.  Where  you  went  with  McTiernan  when  you  left  Staniford  street. — A.  I  was 
going  tn  my  booth;  I  met  somebody  before  I  got  to  my  booth. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  met  anybody  at  the  booth. — A.  <>n  the  corner  of  Blossom 
and  McLean? 

Q.  Where  you  were  going  to  vote. — A.  1  don't  know  where  it  was;  no;  I  did  not 
meet  anybody  at  the  booth  where  I  was  going  to  \ 

Q.   Did  you  go  in  and  vote?-— A.   Yes;  I  voted. 

Q.   I > i <  1  you  meet  anybody  on  the  way  up  to  the  booth? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  « 1  i <  1  you  meet  them? — A.  <  >n  the  corner  of  Blossom  ami  .Mi-Lean  sti 

Q.   How  far  is  that  from  the  booth? — A.  About  5  yards,  I  should  judge. 

Q.   Whom  'li'l  you  meet  there? — A.   Met  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

<}.  l>iil  lie  come  up  and  speak  to  you'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Was  McTiernan  with  you  when  he  came  up  and  spoke  to  you? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   What  did  he  say  to  you? — A.  Be  asked  me  if  I  had  voted. 

»,>.  State  the  whole  conversation  that  you  hail  with  him. — A.  I  told  him  "No."  so 
he  said,  "Go  ahead  and  vote;"'  [told  him.]  hail  lot-  of  time;  it  was  not  4  o'clock  yet: 
so  he  sail  I.  "Go  ahead  in  and  vote  now."  I  said.  ••No;  1  have  got  lot-  of  time,"  so  he 
said,  "Here:  come  here."  and  called  me  a  iittle  to  one  side — 2  in-  .">  feet;  "Here; 
here  i>  a  couple  of  ilollars:  go  ahead  and  vote  on  this  name  I  have  got  here:''  he  had 
a  tew  slips  of  paper  in  his  hand:  he  picked  one  of  them  out  and  gave  me  the  name 
to  vote  on  it.  and  he  said.  "Go  in  and  vote  on  that  name,  come  our  again,  ami  then  go 
in  and  vote  under  this  name."  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it:  I  would  be  a] it  to  get  into  trouble  about  it. 

Q.   En  the  same  booth? — A.   In  this  1 th;  yes. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  vote  on  another  man's  name? — A.  Yes;  he  did  not  know  me 
personally;  he  thought  I  voted  there. 

Q.    What  was  the  man's  name'.' — A.    I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.   And  you  did  not  go  in  and  vote  on  the  other  man's  name? — A.   No;  1  did  not. 

<,>.  When  did  you  go  in  and  vote? — A.  I  voted  about  twenty  minutes  after  I  left 
him. 

*l  After  you  left  whom?— A.   McCarthy. 

Q.   Hid  McCarthy  give  you  anything  for  voting? — A.  Yes;  he  gave  me  $2. 

Q.  Where  was  lie  when  you  went  in  to  vote? — A.  He  was  in  the  booth  up  at  the 
corner  of  McLean  and  Blossom  street-. 

Q.  At  this  place  where  you  voted  on  your  own  name? — A.  I  did  not  vote  in  that 
booth  there,  because  that  was  not  my  precinct.  -My  precinct  was  down  at  the  corner 
of  Parkman  and  Blossom. 

Q.    You  went  from  there  at  Parkman  and  Blossom  streets? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,).   And  McCarthy  had  given  you  $2  previously  to  go  in  at  the  corner  of  Bloss 
and  McLean  streets  and  vote? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    And  you  did  not  go  in  and  vote'.' — A.    I  did  not. 

<,».   McCarthy  was  there  that  time'.' — A.   He  was  there. 

Q.  Hid  he  say  anything  to  you  for  not  u-oin!_r  in  and  voting? — A.  Well,  he  told  me 
to  go  in  and  w  -  man'.-  nam". 

Q.  Hii'i  he  say  anything  to  you  for  not  going  in  and  voting? — A.  He  said,  "Come 
right  back  ami  vote  mi  this  'nan's  name." 

Q.    Didn't  he  tell  you  to  <_r<>  in  and  vote  when  lie  gave  you  $2? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  in  and  vote  at  that  time? — A.  No:  I  did  not  vote:  1 
went  in. 

Q.    You  went  away  from  there? — A.    I  went  in  there. 

Q.   You  went  into  the  booth? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  the  booth  tor? — A.  Well.  1  had  this  $2,  and  I  went  in 
there,  and  I  called  out  my  own  name. 

',;.   Called  out  your  own  name'.' — A.    Y<  - 

Q.    McCarthy,  you  say.  is  identified  with  politics  in  that  district? — A.   Yes:  he  has 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  knew  who  voted  in  that  booth,  that  he  had  the  names  of 
people  win.  voted  in  that  booth?— A.  1  do  not  know;  if  he  did,  he  would  have 
known  that  I  voted  in  a  different  precinct. 

Q.    Hut  he  did  not  know  what  precinct  you  voted  in? — A.    No;  he  did  not. 

Q.   Although  he  was  identified  with  politics? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  around  there  before? — A.  Well,  he  has  run  for  the  council 
before. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  into  the  booth  to  vote  on  your  own  name,  what  did  you 
do  then? — A.  I  called  out  my  name,  and  they  -aid  that  was  not  my  precinct,  1  had 
novote  there.  I  knew  that  very  well;  I  walked  out  again  and  walked  down  the 
street. 
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<l  Did  you  go  and  tell  McCarthy  that  you  did  not  vote  in  that  booth?— A.  No;  I 
told  him  my  precinct  was  down  the  street,  and  I  would  be  righl  hack. 

Q.   You  would  be  righl  back?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   Fur  what  reason  did  you  tell  him  you  would  be  rigfyt  hack'.'— A.  Well,  he  told 
me  to  be  sure  to  be  back  to  vote  under  this  man's  name.     He  knew  I   had  th< 
So  I  went  down  to  my  own  booth  and  voted  and  did  not  come  hack. 

Q.   Did  no1  come  back?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  allowed  you  to  go  with  $2  down  to  your  own  booth,  and  did  not  see  you 
again  that  day? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  vote  in  your  own  precinct? — A.   I  voted  about  quarter  of  4. 

Q.  Was  McTiernan  with  you  when  you  went  down  to  your  own  booth?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  said  .McTiernan  was  present  when  this $2  was  passed  to  you  by  Mc(  arthy? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  McTiernan  at  that  time  by  McCarthy?  A.  Yes:  [think 
he  offered  him,  if  I  can  remember  now — I  think  lie  offered  him  a  dollar  to  ..m  in  and 
vote  on  another  man's  name. 

Q.  He  offered  him  a  dollar? — A.  Ye-. 

Q.   Then  he  cut  the  price'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  He  offered  him  a  dollar?     A.   Yes,  sir;  he  offered  him  $1. 

(i.   But  lie  offered  you  $2?-  A.   Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  said? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conversation  was  that  ensued 
between  themselves. 

<,>.  They  had  conversation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   You  were  right  there?— A.   Yes:  I  was  right  there. 

(}.    How  near  were  you  to  them'.' — A.    I  was  as  near  as  I  am  to  this  man  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  they  said?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  said  after  the 
dollar — after  he  passed  him  the  dollar. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  present,  you  don't  know  what  they  said;  is  that  right? — 
A.   What  do  you  mean? 

<^.  You  said  you  were  right  near  him,  as  near  as  you  are  to  the  stenographer 
here?  -A.  That  is  when  he  offered  him  the  dollar. 

Q.   And  that  they  had  conversation? — A.     Afterwards. 

<,>.   After  he  offered  him  the  dollar? — A.   Yes. 

<,>.   Immediately  after? — A.  Yes. 

<,>.  While  you  were  present? — A.  Yes. 

',».  Now,  I  asked  you  what  did  they  say? — A.  Afterwards  I  don't  know  what  they 
said. 

<,_>.   Although  you  were  right  there  present? — A.  I  "was  not  listening  then 

Q.  You  were  not  listening? — A.  No. 

(\.    Were  you  looking? — A.   They  lowered  their  voices. 

<\.   Were  you  looking? — A.   I  was  not  present  at  all:  J  turned  my  hack  on  them. 

Q.    Were  you  looking,  1  say? — A.    No:    i  was  not  looking. 

Q.  You  were  not  lookftig  at  the  time? — A.  No;  I  was  not. 

<}.  What  wen'  you  doing? — A.  As  soon  as  they  got    to  talking  privately,  you 

know,  lowered  their  voices,   I  turned  my  hack. 

<,>.   You  turned  your  back? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  them  when  you  turned  your  back? — A.  About  as  far 
as — about  •'!  feet  from  them. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  to  anybody  else? — A.  No;  1  was  not. 

<^.  Was  there  anybody  near? — A.  Well,  they  were  near,  hut  they  were  not  near 
enough  to  hear  what  was  said. 

Q.    How  near  were  they?— A.    About   10  feet. 

Q.    Who  were  they? — A.    I  did  not  know   them. 

(}.  Were  they  men  standing  around? — A.   Yes;  voters,  [suppose. 

<,>.  I»id  you  see  where  .McCarthy  went  after  he  gave  McTiernan  this  dollar'.' — A.  I 
did  not  see  him  give  him  the  dollar;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave  it  to  him  or 
not :  he  offered  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  offer  a  dollar? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  turned  your  hack  as  soon  as  he  offered  the  dollar  to  the  other  man'.' — 
A.    [  was  not  so  interested  after  that. 

<  j.   You  know  it  was  a  dollar? — A.  I  know  it  was  a  dollar. 

<,).    How  do  you  know  it  was? — A.   Because  I  seen  it. 

(}.  You  saw  the  money  he  offered? — A.  Yes. 

<j.   You  did  not  see  McTiernan  take  it? — A.    No;   I  did  not  see  him  take  it. 

<,>.  How  did  he  offer  it  to  McTiernan'.'— A.  He  had  it  in  his  hand,  and  he  said. 
"Go  in  and  vote  under  this  name.      There  is  a  dollar  for  you  to  go  in  ami  vote." 

<,>.   And  you  were  standing  by  looking  and  seeing  the  dollar?— A.   Yes.  sir. 
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Q.   And  did  not  sec  it  taken?     A.    No;   I  <lid  nol  sec  it  taken. 

Q.  What  did  McTiernan  do  then? — A.  Well,  they  had  some  conversation  among 
themselves  there;  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

<^.   Where  did  McTiernan  go  then? — A.   lie  -t I  around  talking  with  a  few  people 

around  there. 

<^.  With  a  few  people  around  there? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  did  McCarthy  do  then? — A.  I  don't  know  whal  McCarthy  done  then;  I 
can  nut  recollect. 

<,).  Well,  you  recoiled  all  the  resl  of  this  transaction;  now.  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  yon  do  not  recollect  what  became  of  McCarthy? — A.  No:  there  was  quite  a  few 
people  around  the  voting  booth.  When'  there  is  a  crowd  a  man  can  l'o  around  and 
Li  ise  himself. 

Q.   Did  McTiernan  lose  himself? — A.   He  did:  yes.  sir.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.   Where  did  he  go?     A.   I  don't  know. 

<}.   You  don't  know  where  he  went? — A.    No:    I  don't  know   where  he  went. 

Q.    You  did  not  see  Mr.  Kilev  there  after  that,  did  you? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  At  that  booth?— A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.   Where  did  you  see  -Mr.  Kilev?— A.   When  McCarthy  was  talking  to  him. 

Q.    When' did  you  see  Mr.  Kilev? — A.    Well,  Mr.  Kilev  came  up 

Q.  Mr.  Kilev  came  up? — A.  And  he  said — when  I  was  telling  him  I  was  afraid. 
he  said,  "Don't  he  afraid,  yon  know" 

Q.  When  you  were  telling  who? — A.  McCarthy.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said,  "we 
have  got  the  police  with  us  and  the  men  behind  the  rail;  so  go  ahead." 

<,>.   So  Kiley  was  there  present  at  the  time? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    When  McCarthy  was  talking  to  you  and  McTiernan? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  the  fact  that  you  and  McTiernan  and  McCarthy  were  the  only  ones 
there? — A.   Well,  we  were  there  before  Kilev  came. 

Q.  When  was  this  that  Kiley  came  up? — A.  I  do  not  recall  what  time  it  was:  I 
can  not  recollect  all  the  time;  it  was  about  rive  or  ten  minutes  we  were  talking  when 
he  came. 

Q.  Talking  with  McCarthy  five  or  ten  minutes  wdien  he  came  up'' — A.   Yes. 

<j.  What  became  of  Kiley  after  that? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  went.  I  went 
in  there  and  came  out  again  and  went  down  to  my  own  voting  booth.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  him  after  that. 

<,>.  Was  Kiley  present  when  the  dollar  was  offered  to  McTiernan? — A.  No;  he 
was  not. 

Q.   It  was  after  that  that  Kiley  came  up? — A.   Yes. 

<^.  What  did  McCarthy  do  with  the  paper  he  offered  you? — A.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand. 

Q.    1  le  did  not  give  it  to  you? — A.   He  gave  it  to  me  and  I  gave  it  hack  to  him. 

(}.  When  did  you  give  it  hack  to  him? — A.  Just  as  soon  as  I  read  the  name  and 
the  address. 

Q.  You  gave  it  hack  to  him  just  as  soon  as  you  read  the  name  and  address? — 
A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  then? — A.  Then  he  held  it  in  Ids  hand:  I  don't  know 
what  he  did  with  it  afterwards. 

Q.    Did  you  stay  in  the  American  House,  East  Boston,  last  night? — A.    No,  sir. 

<j.    Did  you  stay  in  East  Boston  last  night'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

i^.   Where  did  you  stay? — A.   At  the  Maverick  House. 

Q.    At  the  Maverick  House? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<j.    Was  there  anybody  with  you  in  the   Maverick   House  last  night? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  a  person  named  John  Conry? — A.  John  Conry? 

Q.    A  brother  of  the  present  Conmessman.      What  did  I  hear  you  say? — A.    Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  him?— A.   Xo,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him? — A.   Xo;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Never  saw  him? — A.   Never  saw  him  in  my  life;   I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  American  House  and  go  to  the  Maverick  House?  — 
A.  Well,  I  was  afraid  there  might  he  a  few  of  these  Ward  Eight  people  around  the 
American  House  looking  for  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  get  oul  of  the  way  and  go 
over  to  the  Maverick  House. 

Q,  Did  anybody  go  into  the  Maverick  House. with  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? — A.  A  chum  of  mine. 

Q.    What  is  his  name'.' — A.    William  Warner. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  In  the  West  End. 

Q.   When  did  you  meet  William  Warner  first'.' — A.    What  do  you  mean — last  night'.' 

Q.  No;  when  you  first  met  him.  How  long  has  he  been  a  chum  of  yours'.'— 
A.  For  the  last  five  years. 

Q.   Have  you  seen  him  since  last  Friday'.' — A.   Yes. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  I  saw  him  here  in  Eas1  Boston. 

Q,   Has  he  been  with  you  since  last  Friday'.'— A.  Oh,  he  lias  seen  me. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  together  since  last  Friday?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  he  sleep  in  the  Maverick  Bouse  last  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  this  contest?— A.  Well,  we 
had  conversation  enough  to  say  I  was  going  to  be  here  and  just  tell  what  1  knew 
about  it.  and  that  is  all. 

1 1,   When-  did  you  have  that  conversation? — A.  Well,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

(,».  Well,  where  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere?  A.  Do  you  want  me  to  name 
the  street     any  particular  place? 

Q.  Whenever  you  had  any  conversation  with  him. — A.  In  front  of  the  American 
I  [ouse. 

Q.  In  East  Boston? — A.   Yes 

Q.  When  did  you  have  conversation  with  him  there'.'— A.  After  the  trial  last 
night. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  about?-  A.  .lust  that  I  told  him  I  wished  he  would 
take  a  day  off  and  come  "\<  r  and  he  here. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  Well,  just  to  he  hen- to  see  that  everything  was  all 
right  and  to  he  here  at  the  trial. 

Q.  That  everything  was  all  right? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  everything  would  lie  all   right?— A.  Well,  that  I 

don't  net  hit  on  the  head. 

Q.   That  you  don't  get  hit  on  the  head? — A.    Ye-. 

Q.   Is  that  what  >ou  meant  by  "everything  would  he  ail  right?"— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  man  is  he'.' — A.  Well,  he  is  a  little  taller  than  I  am — a  couple  of 
inches. 

Q.    When  did  you  have  the  next  conversation  with  him? — A.    I  do  not  recollect. 

i}.  What  time  was  this  conversation  held  in  front  of  the  American  House'.' — A. 
About  half  past  5  or  6  o'clock. 

< I    About  half  past  5  or  6  o'clock?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  he  left  you  then'.' — A.   No;  he  stayed  lip  with  me  until  1  went  to  bed. 

Q.   He  staved  here  with  you? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  After  half  past  5  where  'lid  you  first  go?-  A.  I  took  a  walk  up  around  through 
East  Boston. 

Q.    Was  he  with  you  all  the  time'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  don't  know  just  which  way;  I  don't  know  one  street 
from  another. 

Q.  Did  voii  go  into  any  houses?— A.   Yes:  we  went  into  several  bouses. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses  were  they?— A.  Well.  I  don't  know  as  I  should  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses  were  they?— A.  Am  I  compelled  to  answer  that  question? 

Dean.  .1.  We  think  unless  the  answer  would  tend  to  criminate  the  witness  he 
should  answer  it. 

Q.   What  kind  of  houses  were  they'.'— A.   Went  into  a  saloon. 

Q.   Into  a  saloon'.'   -A.    Yes. 

Q.   How  many  saloons  did  you  go  into'.' — A.   oh,  four  or  five. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  any  other  places  besides  saloons? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  into  saloons?-  A.  That  is  all. 

< ).    Did  you  meet  anybody  in  the  saloons'.'— A.    What,  to  -peak  to  them'.' 

<}•    Ye-:   to  speak  to  them.  — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nobody  hut  you  and  your  friend  went  into  these  saloons'.'— A.   That  is  all. 

<}.    Met  nobody  during  all  that  time  to  speak  to  them'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  go  into  any  house  besides  these  saloons?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  come  over  here  to  this  trial'.' — A.   When? 

Q.   Were  you  over  here  lasl  Friday? — A.  Friday?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    With  whom  did  you  come  over  here'.' — A.    I  came  alone. 

.Mr.  Mai.i.kv.  I  shou'ld  like  to  objeel  to  the  question  as  having  been  asked  three 

times  he  fore. 

Q.    Whom  .lid  voii  come  over  here  with  yesterday'.'— A.    Yesterday? 

Q.  Ye.-;  with  whom  did  you  come  over  here  yesterday?  Can't  you  remember 
yesterday?-  -A.   I  didn't  come  over  with  anybody. 

.Mr.  Mai.i.kv.  I  would  like  the  same  objection  noted  to  this  question,  that  it  has 
been  asked  before  and  is  evidently  intended  for  delay. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  answer'.'— A.  I  did  not  come  over  with  anybody. 

Q.   Have  you  got  a  brother?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.   He  is  a  waiter  at  the  Parker  House. 

Q.  Was  not  he  over  here  with  you  yesterday?— A.  lie  was  in  the  court  room,  hut 
lie  diil  in >t  ci »me  over  with  me. 
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',».  You  saw  him  here? — A.  I  saw  him. 

Q.   But  he  did  not  come  over  here  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  yi.ui  say  thai  lie  'li<l  qo1  come  over  here  with  you  yesterday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  IImw  much  iliil  you  say  you  gut  from  Jacobson  fur  working  tm'  him  a  week? — 
A.    I  gut  8s  a  week  for  work. 

«,».    Eight  dollars  a  week? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Ynii  iliil  imt  get  twelve'.' — A.  1  didn't  eay  I  got  twelve.  1  can  draw  money 
whatever  time  1  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  telephone  to  Jacobson  yesterday? — A.  I  don't  see  as  that  has  gol  any- 
thing to  (In  witli  tins  thing  at  all. 

Q.  I>iil  you  telephone  to  him  yesterday? — A.  I  came  here  to  testify  to  what  I 
saw  mi  election  day,  and  it  has  not  got  anything  to  do  with  yesterday  or  any  day 
else. 

Q.    Did  you  telephone  to  him  yesterday'.'— A.    Yes;    1  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  telephone  to  him  about? — A.  1  told  him  to  come  over  here  in 
East  Boston  to  meet  me  last  night  and  give  me  funds. 

Q.  Give  you  funds? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Forwhat  purpose? — A.   Why,  to  pay  my  way. 

Q.  Did  vmi  haveany  money  when  you  went  to  the  Maverick  House  last  night? — 
A.    Yes;    l'did. 

Q.   How  much  money  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  $2. 

Q.   What  was  your  room  rent'.' — A.  seventy-five  cents. 

( I.  What  did  you  mean  by  having  Jacobson  come  over  and  give  you  money  to  pay 
your  way? — A.  Because  I  could  nut  go  over  there. 

Q.   You  had  $1.50  in  your  pocket? — A.   I  had  $1.50  in  my  pocket? 

Q.   Yes.  R2?— A.   I  had  82  after  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.   After  who  gave  it  to  you? — A.  Jacobson. 

(}.   Did  Jacobson  come  over  here  last  night? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    He  met  ymi  in  the  Maverick  House? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  you  did  nut  meet  anybody  in  the  Maverick  House. — A.  He 
did  nut  meet  me  in  the  Maverick  House,  no. 

<,>.    Where  did  he  meet  you? — A.  Right  outside  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  met  him  there  outside  the  door? — A.  I  told 
him  I  was  broke  and  wanted  some  money. 

Q.    Did  ynii  speak  about  this  contest? — A.   Yes.  I  told  him. 

<2-  What  did  you  say  about  this  contest? — A.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  be  here 
ami  see  it  through. 

Q.    How  long  was  he  with  you? — A.   About  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  present  at  the  time  he  came  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  when  he  came  there. 

Q.   When  he  met  you? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Somebody  else  was  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Who  was  present? — A.   My  friend  Mr.  Warner. 

<}.  You  have  nut  in  any  way  spoken  with  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Conryinth  scase? — 
A.    1  have  met  him;  y<  s. 

Q.    Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.    Well,  I  have  met  him  here  in  the  court   room. 

Q.    Was  this  the  first  place  that  you  met  him? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  meet  him  here? — A.    I  think  it  was  yesterday  afternoon. 

Q.   Yesterday  afternoon? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Did  ymi  have  conversation  with  him  yesterday  afternoon? — A.  Yes. 

<}.  What  about? — A.  1  told  him  1  was  coming  here  to  testify  in  Mr.  Conry's 
behalf. 

<2-  You  told  him  you  were  coming  here  to  testify  in  Mr.  Conry's  behalf.  Did  he 
send  fur  you?-     \.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  Mr.  Conry  send  fur  ymi? — A.    Nobody  sent  for  me. 

<,>.  Ymi  came  over  here  voluntarily? — A.  Yes. 

<}.  Yuu  read  about  this  contest  in  the  papers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  then  came  over  here? — A.    Ves,  sir. 

Q.  What  prompted  you  to  come  over  here? — A.  Well,  I  told  you  I  did  not  want 
to  get  mixed  up  in  anything;  I  don't  know  what  there  may  he  in  the  future;  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  am  trouble  about  it,  so  1  thought  1  would  come  and  tell  the  whole 
truth  and  leave  everything  be  known.  Things  may  come  up,  you  know,  so  I  may 
Lret  into  trouble  aboul  it. 

Q.   Vmi  were  not  summoned? — A.   No;   1  came  of  my  own  free  will. 

Q.  Vnu  did  nut  know  \  ou  were  summoned? — A.  I  was  not  summoned  that  1  know 
of. 

<2-  What  might  come  up  thai  would  injure  you? — A.  Well,  you  can  not  tell.  The 
other  people,  they  maj  say  things  that  are  not  true. 
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Q.   Who  mighl  say  things  thai  were  not  true? — A.  Some  of  the  Ward  8  men. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  mean  would  say  things  thai  might  not  he  true? — A.  [  do  not 
know  any  particular  our.  but  there  may  he  sonic  one  of  these  Ward  8  men: 

Mr.  Malley.  I  understand  my  objection  is  noted  to  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
witness  is  not  a  prophet  and  lias  not  been  qualified  as  such. 

Barnes,  .1.  Yes;  the  stenographer  has  been  instructed  to  make  a  minute  of  all 
objections. 

<,>.  About  whom  do  you  think  they  would  testify,  about  yourself?— A.  They  may: 
you  can  not  tell  what  they  may  do. 

Q.  I  asked  what  you  thought. — A.  Well,  I  think  they  may  go  up  and  Lret  some 

money  and  swear  falsely  against  me. 

<,».  Against  you?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  they  pick  you  out?  t 

<  Objected  to.  | 

Q.  What  would  they  say  about  you,  those  people  that  you  refer  to? — A.  Well,  I 
was  afraid  they  might  say  something;   I  ran  not  tell  what  they  would  say. 

Q.  What'.'  What? — A.  They  may  have  made  up  a  story  between  them  that  I  got 
$2  and  went  in  there  and  voted. 

<j.  Do  you  think  they  would  do  that  and  produce  testimony  to  testify  against  your- 
self that  would  injure  yourself? 

(( >bjected  to  as  immaterial. ) 

Q.  What  is  your  answer'.' — A.  Well,  there  is  different  ways  of  getting  at  the  injur- 
ing of  yourself  and  not  injuring  somebody  else:  they  may,  you  know,  say  something 
that  would  not  injure  me  or  may  not  injure  themselves,  rather. 

Q.  Testimony  that  would  injure  yourself'' 

Mr.  Malley.   I  understand  my  objection  is  noted  to  this  whole  line  of  inquiry. 

<,}.  Answer  "Yes"  or  "No." — A.  Yes. 

(].  Now.  what  would  they  testify  to  about  you  that  would  injure  you? — A.  Well, 
they  might  say  1  went  in  there  and  voted  under  another  man's  name. 

Air.  Malley.  The  same  objection. 

Q.  What  would  they  testify? — A.   They  might  say  I  went  in  there. 

<j.  What  did  you  think  they  would  testify  to? — A.  I  am  just  trying  to  tell  you.  if 
you  will  give  me  half  a  chance. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  say  they  might  say  I  went  in  there  to  vote  on  another  man's 
name  and  voted  in  order  to  keep  me  out  of  the  way. 

<,>.   In  order  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way? — A.   Yes. 

<,!■   You  were  not  summoned  in  this  case,  were  you? — A.   No;  I  don't  know. 

i,).   How  did  they  know  that  you  were  going  to  come  in  question  here? 

(Objected  to.) 

i}.  Did  you  do  anything  on  the  4th  day  of  November  last  that  would  in  any  way 
cause  you  to  he  confined  in  any  penal  institution? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.   No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  sell  your  vote  on  election  day? — A.   No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

<,».  It  is  a  fact  that  you  came  over  here  to  testify  so  as  to  prevent  anybody  from 
testifying  against  you? — A.  Well,  I  came  over  here  to  testify  with  the  belief  that 
they  may  use  means  which  of  course  you  don't  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you  a  question;  answer  it  yes  or  no.  Was  there  any  need  of  your  watch- 
ing the  hearing? — A.   Yes,  yes. 

Q.  Your  answer  is  yes? — A.   Yes. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  McCarthy  whom  you  spoke  to  known  as  a  Keliher  man  at  the 
last  election? — A.    Yes;   he  was. 

0-  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  in  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Campbell  that 
you  came  over  here  to  testify  in  order  to  head  off  somebody  else  coming  ovei  t" 
testify  against  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malley  called  a  number  of  witnesses,  who  were  sworn. 

JOHN  F.  CALDWELL,  sworn. 
•By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  John  F.  Caldwell,  sir. 

0-  What  is  your  business? — A.  My  business'.'  Teamster:  that  is,  I  am  a  driver  on 
.i  team;  not  exactly  a  teamster. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live'.' — A.   I  live  at  1  Lowell  street,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  on  May  1.  1902? — A.  1  Lowell  street,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Uveal  1  Lowell  street?— A.  That  was  aboul  three 
year-  ago;  maybe  a  little  more;  I  would  uol  exactly  say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  any  other  place  than  at  1  Lowell  street  since  three 
years  ago? — \.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  when  did  you  live  in  1  Lowell  street  the  firsl  time?— A.  I  should  say  three 
year-  ago;  might  i>e  a  little  over. 

<,>.   What  month? — A.   Well,  1  think  that  was  around  about  April,  I  think. 

Q.    Are  you  a  married  man? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Three  years  ago  were  you  a  married  man?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  lived  at  1  Lowell  slreel  where  did  you   live'.'— A.   I  lived  at  36  Lev- 

erett  street. 

Q.  How  long  <lid  you  live  at  •'!»>  Leverett  street? — A.  It  maybe  around  three 
years,  sir;  may  he  tour  years. 

i,i.    Before  that  where  did  you  live? — A.  On  South  Margin  street,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  Well,  I  think  maybeaboul  about  eight  j 
altogether — maybe  more. 

Q.    With  whom  did  you  live  on  South  Margin  street'.' — A.    I  lived  with  my  aunt. 

Q.    What  was  her  first  name'.' — A.    McGuinness. 

Q.    First  name'.' — A.   .Mary  McGuinness. 

Q.    Is  she  alive  now? — A.   No,  she  is  dead,  sir. 

Q.    With  whom  did  you  live  at  :!(i  Leverett  street? — A.  The  same  party. 

<^.   Sli: -  moved?— A.   She  moved  from  South  Margin  street  to  :;t;  Leverett  street. 

Q.    You  lived  with  her? — A.   I  certainly  did. 

Q.  You  lived  there  about  seven  years? — A.  Around  that:  1  would  not  swear  it 
was  exactly. 

<j.  When  did  she  die? — A.  She  is  dead  now.  I  guess,  about  three  years  or  a  little 
over. 

Q.    When  you  went  to  live  at  1  Lowell  street A.  What? 

Q.  When  you  left  36  Leverett  street  to  go  to  1  Lowell  street  did  she  remain  living 
at  36  Leverett  street? — A.  No,  sir;  she  was  in  Charles  street  then.  I  did  not  move 
to  Charles  street;  no.  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  moved  to  1  Lowell  street  was  that  about  the  same  time 
she  went  to  Charles  street? — A.  She  went  to  Charles  street;  yes,  sir;  she  went  down 
there  and  brought  her  family. 

Q.  Three  years  ago  you  went  to  live  at  1  Lowell  street? — A.  About  that;  I  don't 
Say  exactly  three  years  ago,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  month  was  it  in  the  year? — A.  I  think  around  \pril,  as  far  as  1 
can  say. 

Q.  The  last  of  April? — A.  No;  it  might  have  been  April;  it  might  have  been 
March.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  might  have  been  the  last  of  March;  it  might 
have  been  around  April.     I  would  not  say  for  sure. 

Q.  Whom  were  you  working  for  at  the  time? — A.  1  was  working  corner  of  Cause- 
way and  Medford  streets. 

Q.   For  whom? — A.  Michael  Delehan. 

Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.   Furniture  mover. 

<,>.  Working  for  him  the  whole  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  worked  for  Hersey  A:  Welch, 
down  on  Hanover  street. 

(,>.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Delehan? — A.  At  that  time,  being  there,  I  might 
do  one  job  to-day 

Q.    How  long  did  you  work? — A.    At  what  time  do  you  mean? 

Q.  When  you  went  to  live  at  1  Lowell  street. — A.  1  worked  for  him  right  on  and 
off — right  along  there;  been  working  off  and  on  ever  since. 

Q.   Do  you  mean  a  job  every  day? — A.   Yes,  sir;  when  a  job  came  my  way. 

Q.   Were  you  working  every  day  for  him? — A.   Not  for  him;  I  will  not  say  that. 

(.}.  What  proportion  of  the  time  for  the  last  three  years  did  you  work  for  Mr. 
Delehan — I  think  you  called  him? — A.  Yes;  that  is  his  name.  When  he  had  work 
to  do,  1  did  work  for  him;   I  would  work  for  Mr.  McKenna. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  1  Lowell  street,  of  whom  did  you  hire  your  room? — A.  John 
King. 

<,).    Is  that  a  lodging  house? — A.    I  suppose  so  or  1  wouldn't  have  got  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  hire  a  separate  room  of  him? — A.   I  hired  a  r i  myself. 

Q.    Where  was  the  room  located?— A.   The  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  building. 

Q.    Did  you  occupy  the  room  alone? — A.   I  did,  sir. 

.Q.  You  have  occupied  that  room  alone  for  the  last  three  years? — A.  No,  sir;  oh, 
no:  I  have  not  been  there  all  the  time;  oh,  no. 

•  2-  You  went  every  year.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  room? — A.  I  paid  si. 25 
a  week  for  it. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  occupy  that  room  alone? — A.  Well,  that  was 
according  to  circumstances. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  occupy  thai  room  alone? — A.  Well,  maybe  I 
would  have  it  for  a  couple  <>t'  months  at  a  time. 

Q.  Well,  now,  we  will  gel  down,  Mr.  ( !aldwell,  t<i  tin-  first  time  you  went  to  Lowell 
street.     You  hired  a  room  ai  the  top  of  the  building? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,).    Ami  paid  for  it  $1.25  a  week? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   You  hired  Erom  John  King? — A.   I  did. 

Q.  How  Longdid  yon  stay  thereat  that  time'.' — A.  [  stayed  there  about  two  months, 
suiv.  at  that  present  time 

Q.    From  about  April  to  June? — A.   Yon  mean  the  first  time? 

(,>.  The  first  time  yon  went  there,  two  years  ago.— A.  1  stayed  two  months  there 
at  that  time. 

Q.   During  the  two  months  that  you  stayed? — A.  During  the  first  two  months. 

(  ).    During  the  first  two  months  you  stayed  there  did  you  occupy  that  room  at  the 

top  of  the  house  alone? — A.   [  did,  sir. 

Q.  Occupied  it  by  yourself  during  the  first  two  months  the  firsl  time  you  went 
there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  at  the  end  of  two  months? — A.  Wheredid  [gothen,sir? 

Q.   Yes. — A.    Well,  at  that  time,  the  time  being,  for  the  present 

Q.   Where  did  you  go? — A.    Where  did  J  Lro.  sir'.' 

<^.    Yes. — A.    Well,  I  went  from  one  house  to  another. 

Q.    You  went  from  1  Lowell  street  to  what  house? — A.  To  3. 

Q.    Hid  you  occupy  a  mom  there? — A.    I  occupied  a  room  for  one  night  there. 

Q.  3  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  hire  that  room? — A.  That  man — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly 
his  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  ran  the  house  at  that  time? — A.  I  suppose  Mr.  King  ran 
the  house;    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    You  hired  a  room  from  Mr.  King? — A.    I  did  not.      I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  did. 

•  2-  Ho  you  know  whom  you  hired  a  room  from? — A.  I  hired  a  room  for  one  night 
there,  until  I  got  money  enough  to  go  and  gel  my  room;  I  went  hack  the  following 
night;  I  was  not  gone  from  there  hut  one  night. 

Q.  You  left  there  some  time  in  June? — A.   1  was  there  about  two  months. 

Q.   If  you  will  just  wait  until  I  put  my  question. — A.   I  will.  sir.  without  doubt,  sir. 

Q.   You  lived  at  1  Lowell  street  in  June'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,).    You  spent  one  night  in  3  Lowell  street? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  These  houses  connect,  1  and  3  Lowell  street,  do  they  not? — A.  I  suppose  so;  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  They  arc  practically  all  one  house,  aren't  they? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

(^.    And  arc  kept  by  the  same  man? — A.    Yes. 

t}.  John  King  controls  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  know  John  King? — A.    Yes.  sir;   I  do  know  him. 

<,>.   Es  he  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   [could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

( ,>.    Is  he  frequently  seen  in  the  Hendricks  (  Hub? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Hendricks  Club  is?— A.  E  do  not,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

•  ihjected  to  a-  immaterial. ) 

Q.    You  have  lived  for  three  years  in  1  and  •".  Lowell  street? — A.   Off  and  on. 

(^.  Directly  opposite  is  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  Hendricks  Club  is'.' — A.  ft  isaclubroom;  that  is 
all  that  it  is. 

<,>.  Do  you  know  it  is  a  political  clubroom? — A.  1  know  it  is  something  similar  to 
that. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  know  about  it?  A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  about  it;  that 
is  all.  sir.      J  never  bothered  my  head. 

Q.  After  you  slept  at  3  Lowell  street  you  went  hack  to  1  Lowell  street? — A.  That 
is  right. 

<j.    And  slept  in  the  same  room? — A.   That  is  right. 

(,_>.    How  long  did  you  continue  to  room  there'.'      A.    At  that  time  1  think  I  remained 

six  or  Beven  weeks 
Q.   Where  did  you  go  after  the  six  or  seven  weeks  had  expired? — A.  Down  to  116 

Le\erett  -treet. 

Q.    Who  ran  that  house'.'  — A.    A  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.   Winn. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  116  Leverett  street? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  think 
it  may  have  been  nine  weeks— somewhere  around  there. 
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Q.  After  you  got  through  at  116  Leverett  street,  where  did  you  go? — A.  Cameright 

back,  sir. 

Q.  Back  to  where?— A.  To  No.  3. 

Q.  Hired  a  room  there? — A.   Well,  I  paid  him  Si  a  week. 

Q.  Did  yon  hire  a  room  there? — A.  I  hired  a  bed  there,  if  that  i^  what  you  mean 
by  a  room.      That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it'.'      Yes. 

(j.   You  hired  a  bed  in  a  room? — A.  Well,  in  a  room;  yes. 

<l    How  many  beds  were  in  there,  in  tin'  r i  itself,  when  you  hired? — A.   W 'lien 

]  hired  there  was  another  bed  alongside  of  me. 

(,».  How  long  did  yi>u  stay  thai  time  at  .">  Lowell  street? — A.  Well,  I  have  been 

Staying  there  since:    1  am  there  now. 

Q.   The  same  room?— A.    Yes. 

Q.  S<  >  that  ever  since  the  autumn  or  fall  of  1899  you  have  been  li\  ing  in  a  certain 
r n  at  .".  Lowell  street?— A.   Well,  from  IS!)'.)? 

Q.   From  1900? — A.   I  do  not  understand  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  From  1900?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now? — A.  No.  •">  Lowell  streel  at  present. 

Q.  is  that  the  same  room  that  you  occupied  after  you  came  back  from  Leverett 

street? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Have  yiiii  been  living  in  that  room  from  the  time  you  came  hack  from  Leverett 
street  two  years  ago  continuously?  A.  Well,  I  ain't  been  on  Leverett  street — what  I 
mean  is  more  than  once:  I  am  not  thinking  or  talking aboul  116  Leverett  street,  that 
is.  (inly  a  little  short  time — — 

<,>.  Have  yuii  been  living  continuously  in  3  Lowell  street  in  the  last  three  years? — 
A.    No,  sir;    I  have  not  continuously;  no,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  we  will  start  Lack  again. — A.    Anyway  you  want  it,  sir. 

Q.   You  are  living  in  3  Lowell  streel  now?-  A.   At  present;  yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  are  occupying  a  room  there? — A.   I  am  occupying  it  there. 

Q.   How  many  other  parties  are  in  that  room? — A.   I  >ne  besides  myself. 

Q.  How  many  men  sleep  in  that  room? — A.  Certainly  I  can  not  stay  up  all  night 
and  wait  to  look  to  see;  there  is  one  other  man  sleeps  there  besides  me. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  know  of  sleeping  there,  Mr.  Caldwell? — A.  How  many 
men  in  that  room  with  me?  Maybe  sometimes  there  is  two;  sometimes  there  is  three; 
sometimes  I  sleep  there  alone;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  3  Lowell  street  this  last  time? — A.  It  may  be  a 
couple  of  months. 

(,>.  Two  months  back  fnun  this  time? — A.  Maybe  a  couple  of  months,  may  nut; 
I  can  not  swear  what  I  saw  there  after  mice  1  came  back. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  in  Pecember? — A.  In  December? 

Q.  Last  December? — A.  Last  December  I  think  I  was  in  116  Leverett  street,  if  I 
not  mistaken;  116  Leverett  street. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  living  there  at  that  time'.' — A.  Well,  I  should  judge 
about,  it  may  be  nine  weeks. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  in  October? — A.  I  was  living  in  Lowell  street. 

Q.    Where?— A.  ':;  Lowell  street. 

<^.   How  long? — A.   Not  .'!,  sir;  No.  1  Lowell  street,  nut  No.  3. 

Q.  Ymi  were  living  in  N".  •".  Lowell  street  last  October?  How-  long  had  you  lived 
at  Xo.  1  Lowell  streel  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  maybe  at  that  tim< —  I  can  hardly 
place  it— it  may  have  been  three  weeks. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.   Well,  from  one  bouse  to  another. 

Q.  Hid  you  go  then,  did  you  come  into  1  Lowell  street  this  last  time  you  came 
from  3  Lowell  street? — A.  What,  sir? 

Q.  II. iw  long  previous  to  May  1,  L902,  had  you  lived  in  No.  1  Lowell  street? — A. 
Well,  you  want  me  to  bring  these  last  three  years  together. 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  aboul  last  May. — A.  At  that  time  I  was  there — maybe  a 
couple  of  months  or  a  little  more. 

Q-.  Did  you  have  a  room  to  yourself  there  the  1st  of  May?— A.  [  did,  sir;  I  did 
when  my  work  happened  to  lie  with  me,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  May  1,  L902,  did  you  continue  to  live  at  No.  1  Lowell  street?— 
A.    Well,  I  think  it  would  have  been  around  there  toward  .Line.  I  believe. 

Q.    Then  you  went  where'.'— A.   Then  I  went  from  there  to  the  other  house. 

Q.   To  3  Lowell  street?— A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Well,  1  may  have  been  there  a  very  short 
time;  I  can  not  remember. 
Q.   Where  did  you  go  from  there?  -A.  Then  1  went  to  Hi  Leverett  street  or  lit;. 
Q,    How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.   Maybe  about  nine  week-. 
(}.  Where  did  you  go  then'.' — A.  Came  back  again. 
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n.  To  No.  1  Lowell  street?— A.   No,  sir;  No.  3  at  thai  time. 
Q.  How  longdid  you  live  at  No.  3  at  that  time? — A.  1  can  not  exactly  tell;  it  may 
have  been  two  months  or  Bomewhere  like  that. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

( ).  On  the  1st  of  May,  L902  last,  you  were  living — and  thai  was  your  place  of  domi- 
cile on  May  1 — at  1   Lowell  street'.' — A.    Yes,  sir;  at   1   Lowell  street;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  been  living  there  previous  to  that  time  off  ami  on  for  some  three 
years? — A.  Some  three  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  sometimes  you  would  have  money  sufficient  to  buy  a  room  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  room  would  cost  you  how  much? — A.   A  dollar  and  a  quarter,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes  you  would  have  sufficient  money  to  purchase  only  a  bed  there? — 
A.  i  mlv  a  bed,  sir. 

Q.    How  much  would  a  bed  cost  you'.' — A.  Cost  meat  the  rate  of  $]  a  week,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  No.  1  is  practically  a  part  of  No.  3? — A.  Well,  yes;  [  believe  so;  yes. 

Q.    And  you  went  from  one  house  to  the  other? — A.    To  the  other;   yes.  sir. 

Q.  in  1900,  two  years  previous  to  1902,  you  were  living  at  1  Lowell  street? — A.  At 
1  Lowell  street ;  j  es,  sir. 

Q.    Ami  there  was  an  election  for  Congress  that  year,  do  you  recollect? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  two  years  ago? — A.  I  >1" 
not:  1  il"  not  hardly  remember  sir;  it  never  bothered  me  much. 

Q.  Bu1  you  went  occasionally  from  1  Lowell  street  to3-Lowell  street  to  sleep  there, 
off  and  on? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Going  to  either  of  those  houses? — A  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Ami  sometimes  you  would  go  to  some  other  house,  L16  Leveretl  street? — 
A.   Yes. 

Q.   And  you  would  sleep  there? — A.   I  would,  sir;  yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  again  you  would  go  to  some  other  house,  and  you  would  sleep  there? — A. 

Not  much  for  the  last  three  years  before;  it  was  between  those  three  houses. 

Q.    The  last  three  years? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  always  upon  the  1st  of  May  in  either  one  of  those  three  years  you  were 
residing  at  1  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

().    Ami  that  was  your  place  of  domicile?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.    You  did  not  go  up  and  get  assessed  at  city  hall'.' — A.    What,  sir? 

Q.    You  did  not  go  up  yourself A.   I  have  Keen  assessed  right  along. 

Q.  Yon  were  assessed  in  the  general  assessment  in  May? — A.  I  have  been  assessed 
right  along  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

<,».  Did  you  ever  give  your  name  to  the  assessors  as  living  at  Lowell  street  on 
May  1? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  von  present  when  the  assessors  called? — A.  I  was  once;  1  was  present 
once. 

Q.  The  other  two  times  somebody  in  the  house  gave  your  name?— A.  That  I 
don't  know,  but  my  name  has  always  been  on  the  voting  list. 

Recross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  Bui  you  always  left  word  when  you  were  there'.' — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  left 
word,  if  1  could  noi  be  there,  to  have  my  name  put  down,  because  I  don't  know;  a 
man  who  is  working  all  the  time,  he  don't  know  where  he  would  he  when  the 
ors  came  around,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  left  wind?  -A.  1  lefl  word  with  the  man  who  was  running  the  house 
to  have  me  assessed;    I  have  always  left  word  with  him,  sir. 

Mi-.  Malley.    Is  Peter  F.  Carl  here? 

I  offer  this  subpoena  I'm-  Peter  F.  Carl,  living  at  1  Lowell  street,  served  at  his  last 
and  usual  place  of  abode; 

(The  subpoena  is  marked  "Ex.  10,  J.  IL  B."  I 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  to  state  in  connection  with  thai  that  1  have  just  been 
informed  that  Mr.  Carl  may  be  telephoned  to  at  195  Maiden  street.     *    *    * 

ANDREW  J.  COLLINS,  sworn. 

By  .Mr.  Malley: 
Q.  Your  name  is  Andrew  J.  Collins?— A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  been  sworn? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Collins?— A.   No.  3  Lowell  street  now. 
<^.  Where  did' vou  live  on  May  L  L902?— A.  I  lived  at  No.  l  Lowell  street. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  Collins? — A.   Boston. 

Q.    How  old  are  you? — A.  52  next  April. 

u.  How  long  haa  you  lived  at  I  Lowell  street  up  to  May  1.  L902? — A.  Well,  in  the 
vicinity  of  four  years. 

<l  Continuously  residing  there? — A.  Continuously. 

Q.   Did  you  occupy  a  separate  room? — A.    1  did  at  alternate  times. 

Q.  On  May  1.  L902,  did  yon  occupy  a  separate  room  at  1  Lowell  street'.' — A.  I 
could  not  swear  to  that,  but  I  am  positive  F  was  assessed  there. 

<j.  Don't  von  know  whether  you  were  occupying  a  room  at   1    Lowell  street  on 

Mas    1.   L902?— A.    Yes;    I  am  positive. 

<i.   What  room?— A.   Well,  it  was  the  top  floor  in  the  hack  portion  of  the  bouse. 

<^.   The  hack  room  on  the  top  floor? — A.    Yes. 

<,).    Lid  you  occupy  it  alone? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Anyone  sleep  in  that  room  on  May  1,  1902? — A.    No.  sir. 

<,>.  How  many  beds  were  in  the  room? — A.  There  was  onlj  one  thai  I  know  of. 

Q.   One  bed.      How  much  did  you  pay  for  it? — A.   $1.25. 

Q.  $1.25  a  week.  Lid  you -occupy  thai  room  fortheweek  ending  May  1.  L902? — 
A.   I  .lid. 

Q.    Alone? — A.    Alone. 

Q.   Of  whom  did  yon  hire  the  room?— A.    Mr.  King. 

Q.  John  King? — A.  Commonly  called  John  King. 

Q.   He  runs  No.   1  and  No.  •'!  Lowell  street?  -A.    I  presume  he  doe.-. 

<,>.    Is  that  a  lodging  house?  — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  " commonly  called  John  King?"  Is  John  King  his 
name? — A.   Well,  John  King  is  what  I  have  always  known  him  by. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  his  being  called  by  any  other  name? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  give  your  name  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A. 
I  told  Mr.  King  if  the  assessors  came  around  to  give  my  name  and  residence. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  I  and  :'.  Lowell  street;  how  many  rooms  are  there? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

(,>.  Lid  you  have  your  meals  at  1  Lowell  street?— A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  give 
any  meals. 

Q.  Is  it  a  place  where  thej  sell  whisky? — A.  I  do  not  know  nothing  about  it:  I 
never  drink  any. 

Q.  Lid  you  consult  with  anybody  about  testifying  in  this  case? — A.  No,  sir:  until  1 
received  a  summons. 

Q.   Lid  you  have  any  conversation  with  William  II.  Cuddy? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Lid  you  attend  Sunday  afternoon  a  meeting  called  in  the  Hendricks  Club  of 
the  witnesses  in  this  case?-  A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  William  II.  Cuddy? — A.   1  know  him  by  sight;  yes. 

Q.    Do  you  know  him  to  speak  to? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  you  knew  him  by  sight? — A.  Well.  I  know  him  because 
I  -aw  him. 

Q.  How  many  other  ways  do  you  know  him? — A.  Well,  in  other  ways:  that  is  the 
only  way  I  know"  him. 

<i.   Mr.  Cuddy  is  the  man  sitting  here  hack  of  counsel    for  Mr.  Keliher? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Cuddy? — .'v.    I  saw  him  coming  to  and  hack. 

<,>.   From  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sii ;  on  the  street. 

Q.  To  and  from  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  where  the  Hendricks  Club  rooms  are? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.    Directly  opposite  1  and  '■>  Lowell  street,  are  they  not? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  club  which  is  the  political  organization  of  Wards? — A.  I  do  not 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  immaterial 

Q.    Do  you  frequent  that  clubroom? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? — A.   Well,  I  was  there  last  election  day. 

Q.    Last  election  day? -A.    [  went  in. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

<,»•  This  John  King  who  keeps  No.  1  Lowell  streel  is  Edgard  John  King,  and  he  is 
commonly  known  as  John  King;   is  that  so? — A.   Yes. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  John  Doyle  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  offered  a  subpoena  with 
the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  was  marked  "Ex.  11.  J.  II.  L>.;"  Mr.  Malley  also 
called  Luke  banning  and,  as  he  did  mn  appear,  offered  a  subpoena  with  the  officer's 
return  thereon,  which  was  marked  "Ex.  12,  J.  II.  I!.:"  Mr.  Malley  also  called 
Patrick  F.  Galvin  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  offered  a  subpoena  with  the  officer's 
return  thereon,  which  was  marked  "  Ex.   1?.,  J.  II.  B.") 
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EDWARD  J.  RANK,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M  au.kv: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.  Edward  J.  Kane. 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  here  to-day?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Kane? — A.  No.  I  Lowell  street. 

Q.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.    In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Q.   How  old  are  you?    A.   Forty-three  years  old. 

Q.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  No.  l  Lowell  street? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  are  proprietor  of  No.  •'!  Lowell  street? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  that  I  do  not  understand  you  mean  that  you  are  the  owner  of  the  1  mi  Minus? — 
A.    No.  sir:  simply  lease  them. 

Q.  And  you  run  No.  1  and  No.  3  Lowell  street  as  a  Lodging  house,  do  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  running  them,  Mr.  Kane? — A.  Since  about  1895. 

Q.    I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  name  is? — A.   Edward  J.  Kane. 

Q.   How  many  rooms  are  there  in  No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.  There  are  15  rooms. 

Q.    How  many  stories  in  the  building? — A.    Four. 

Q.  The  first  floor— the  ground  floor — is  occupied  by  a  store,  is  it  not'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<,».  < >n  the  story  above  that — the  first  story  of  the  lodging  house — how  many  room- 
are  there?     A.   Five. 

Q.  Describe  what  each  is  used  for — that  is.  describe  the  use  of  the  rooms? — A.  We 
occupy  one  or  two  for  ourselves. 

<,>.    You  are  a  married  man? — A.   Yes. 

< i.  And  live  there  with  your  wife  and  family? — A.   Yes:  no  family. 

<,).   The  front  room  is  used  as  a  sitting  room  or  parlor? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  use  another  room  for  a  bedroom? — A.  I  have  used  the  kitchen,  the  front 
room,  and  a  small  bedroom. 

Q.    All  on  the  first  floor? — A.    Yres. 

Q.  There  are  no  lodgers  that  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  are  there,  Mr.  Kane? — A.  No,  sir. 

<,>.   Nor  in  the  sitting  room? — A.    No.  sir. 

<^.   And  the  little  bedroom  is  occupied  by  your  wife  and  yourself? — A.  That  is  all. 

<,>.   What  are  the  other  two  rooms  on  that  floor  used  fur? — A.  For  people. 

Q.    For  lodgers? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  beds  are  there  in  each  of  those  two  rooms? — A.  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  accommodation  for  three  in  each  room. 

Q.  My  question  is  how  many  beds  are  in  each  room? — A.  <  hie  double  and  one 
single. 

Q.  That  is,  in  one  room  there  is  a  double  bed?— A.  And  one  single  bed;  and  in  the 
other  room  is  just  the  same. 

(,).  That  makes  two  doubles  ami  two  singles  on  that  floor  let  for  lodgers  by  you? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     \re  those  rooms  generally  occupied  by  three  men  apiece? — A.    Always:  yes. 

Q.   Two  men  in  a  double  bed  and  one  in  a  single? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  ()n  May  1.  L902,  who  slept  in  those  two  rooms? — A.   Inthosetwor s? 

Q.    Yes. — A.    Well,  i  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  exactly  the  names. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  running  this  lodging  house? — A.   About  eight  years. 

Q.    Ho  yon  keep  any  I k  or  register?  —A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  keep  any  book  of  account?   -A.   Yes;  of  the  fares:  that  is  all. 

<,>.   Do  you  keep  any  hook  containing  the  names  of  your  lodgers? — A.    I  do  not. 

<}.  Do  you  in  any  wayset  down  in  writing  the  names  of  your  lodgers? — A.  If  they 
wish  to  he  assessed  they  give  us  their  name-. 

Q.   But  unless  - e  on.'  of  the  lodgers  tells  you  he  w  ishes  to  he  assessed,  you  never 

take  his  name  down  in  writing? — A.    1  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  ( )n  this  ni.nht  of  May  I,  I'.mil'  -1  will  repeat  my  lasl  question— do  you  know  who 
slept  in  those  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor?     \.  There  was  about  23  people  slept  in 

that  house  on  that  night. 

Q.    My  question  was  who  slept  in  those  two  r lis? — A.    Well,  there  was  Peter   F. 

Carl,  I  think,  John  Doyle 

<c>.  Where  did  Peter  F.  Carl  sleep?—  A.  The  first  floor,  I  think  it  was;  1  can  not  tell 
exactly.  They  keep  shifting  from  one  house  to  another.  It  is  really  one  house. 
There  are  two  double  houses  together;  !  and  ?.  is  one  house. 

<^.  Do  I  understand  when  you  said  15  rooms,  you  mean  15  in  this  one  house? — A. 
I  mean   15  in  one  house:   if  you  call  it  one  house. 

<^.    Fifteen  in  1  and  :!? — A.    No,  sir:  there  is  17  in  No.  .">  and  L5  in  No.  1. 

Q.    In  all  32  rooms?— A.    Yes,  sir;  32. 

Q.  You  have  no  lodging-house  license,  Mr.  Kane?— A.  .No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  going  on  to  say,  in  response  to  my  question,  as  to  who  lived  in  those 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  that  Peter  1'.  Carl  lived  in  one  room  that  night? — A.   Yes. 

(i  How  long  had  he  lived  in  that  house? — A.  He  had  been  there  four  or  live 
years. 

Q.  Who  else  was  on  the  first  floor  that  night — lodgers,  I  mean?— A.  On  the  first 
floor? 

Q.  Yes:  those  two  rooms  we  have  been  speaking  of. — A.  Well,  there  was  John 
Doyle  and  .lames  Ryan. 

Q.    Who  is  John  Doyle? — A.   He  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  I  low  many  years  has  he  lived  there? — A.  He  has  been  there  four  or  five  years; 
I  do  not  know  but  what  longer. 

Q.    What  does  he  do? — A.    He  is  a  waiter. 

<}.  Where  does  he  wait? — A.  Well,  he  is  not  at  home  now;  he  is  in  New  York 
City. 

(\.  When  did  he  go  to  New  York  City'.' — A.  1  think  along  last  January;  he  has 
been  gone  about  six  weeks,  1  should  judge. 

Q.    Did  he  sleep  on  the  first  floor,  did  you  say? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Where  did  Andrew  J.  Collins  sleep? — A.  He  slept  on  the  top  floor — in  the  top 
attic. 

Q.  You  had  better  describe  now  all  that  slept  on  the  first  floor  on  the  night  of 
May  1,  1902. — A.  There  was  about  six  in  all;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  call  their 
names  just  now.  They  keep  going  from  one  house  to  another  and  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  keep  track  of  them.  It  is  one  house,  really;  it  is  a  house  with  a  large  entrance 
in  between.  It  is  one  house;  the  inspectors  call  it  one  house.  It  was  not  necessary 
when  a  man  lodged  at  that  house  to  come  in  another  office,  it  was  one  house. 

Q.  You  gave  most  of  these  names  to  the  assessors,  didn't  you? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Gave  them  all? — A.  We  took  no  particular  pains  whether  they  lived  in  No.  1 
or  No.  3. 

Q.  You  assigned  them  domiciles  as  you  saw  fit? — A.  I  took  it  as  a  double  house. 

Q.  That  is,  as  between  1  and  3  Lowell  street,  you  chose  which  ought  to  be  their 
domicile? — A.  I  didn't  make  any  distinction;  I  simply  made  out  the  list  as  you  have 
it  now. 

1 1  Questions  objected  to  as  leading. ) 

Q.  There  were  six  people  stopping  on  that  floor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  named  Peter  F.  Carl  and  John  Doyle.  What  were  the  names  of  the 
four  others? — A.  James  Ryan,  Martin  A.  McNamara 

<^.   Who  else? — A.  John  Callahan. 

1 1.    Who  else'.' — A.   Lawrence  Sullivan. 

<,>.  You  have  taken  down  no  note  of  any  particulars  at  all? — A.  Simply  took  the 
name-  that  they  wanted  simply  to  be  placed  on  the  mil. 

<j.  This  is  your  recollection,  that  they  slept  in  those  two  rooms? — A.  As  near  as 
I  can  tell;  I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  On  May  1,  L902.  I  understand  you  can  not  tell  exactly  who  slept  in  those  two 
rooms? — A.    Not  exactly;   I  know  they  were  there. 

<,).  I  lave  you  taken  any  special  pains  since  being  summoned  here  to  refresh  your 
memory  on  that  question? — A.   Nothing  at  all. 

<j.   Haven't  thought  about  it? — A.   Haven't  given  it  any  thought  at  all. 

Q.    Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    I  am  not. 

Q.    Do  you  frequent  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    I  do  not. 

(,>.    Were  you  in  the  Hendricks  elubroom  Sunday  night? — A.   I  was  not. 

Q.   Sunday  afternoon? — A.    Xo,  sir. 

<,>.    I  am  referring  to  last  Sunday? — A.   I  was  not  there. 

Q.  At  any  time  within  the  last  ten  days,  have  you  been  in  the  Hendricks  Club  with 
mOSl  of  the  witnesses  here'.'  —  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Consulting  with  .Mr.  Lomasney?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  consult  with  them  at  all. 

<^.  Have  you  had  any  talk  since  being  summoned  in  this  case  as  to  what  you  were 
going  to  testify  to  with  Mr.  Lomasney? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Or  with  Mr.  William  11.  Cuddy?— A.   Nothing  al  all. 

Q.   You  are  a  political  associate  of  Mr.  Lomasney? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  know  him  quite  well,  do  you  not?— A.  I  have  seen  him:  met  him  on  the 
street :  that  is  all. 

Q.  Last  week  you  were  on  trial  in  the  superior  criminal  court  for  keeping  a  I.mIl:- 
ing  house  without  a  license'.'-    A.    I  was. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Lomasney  was  sitting  with  your  counsel  inside  the  rail,  was  he  not? — 
A.    He  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.   1  object  that  this  is  not  material. 

2!  •  To— 03 5 
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Dean,  .!.  I  think  if  you  intend  to  ask  questions  about  a  criminal  case,  really  you 
ought  to  follow  the  rule-  of  evidence  and  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mai.i.ky.   I  think  my  brother  bag  pursued  the  same  course  in  many  instances. 

Dean,  J.  In  what  instance'.'  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  where  you  have  put  in 
testimony  in  that  way.     There  was  one  witness  who  confessed  he  had  been  convicted. 

Mr.  Mokan.  This  man  was  acquitted. 

Dean,  J.  It'  he  was  acquitted  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  him  that  thai  should  appear 
in  some  form.  [  do  nol  know  that  it  affects  the  Congressional  district,  but  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  him  that  it  should  appear. 

Q.   You  are  ii"t  a  political  associate  of  Mr.  Lomasney?— A.  I  am  not. 

<,».  He  retained  counsel,  did  he  not,  fur  this  case  in  the  superior  criminal  court? — 
A.    I  le  did  not. 

i,}.    You  retained  Mr.  Michael  .1.  Creed  to  defend  that  case,  did  you  not? — A.  Myself. 

Q.  You  went  with  Mr.  Lomasney  to  Mr.  Creed's  office  to  employ  him,  did'  you 
not? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Lomasney  to  come  up  and  sit  with  your  counsel  at  the  trial? — 
A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  lie  happened  to  he  there? — A.  1  don't  know  anything 
aboul  it;   I  did.  not  ask  him. 

(^.    But  he  was  there,   wasn't  he? — A.    lie  was  there:   ye-. 

Q.  Now,  who  slept  in  the  second  story  of  your  building,  No.  1  Lowell  street,  on 
May  1.  1902? — A.    1  can  not  exactly  recall  the  names  just  now. 

Q.  How  many  people  slept  there?  And  mind  1  am  referring  to.  if  you  know,  men 
over  21  years  of  age. — A.  About  12. 

Q.  You  don't  know  exactly? — A.  Well.  I  do  know  this:  There  is  accommodation 
for  [2,  and  the  lied-  were  all  tilled:   the  room-  were  all  full. 

<,).   There  was  accommodation  for  12  men  on  the  second  story? — A.    Y<  B. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  were  quite  sure  that  on  May  1.  L902,  the  second  Storj  was 
fully  occupied? — A.  J  certainly  do,  because  they  have  always  been  occupied  for  the 

lasl  two  years. 

<,>.   Especially  on  May  1'.' — A.  Not  particularly  on  May  1. 

Q.  Not  particularly,  but  it  happens? — A.  Not  at  all;  every  room  is  occupied  in  both 
houses  every  night. 

(^.   You  never  have  any  vacant  beds? — A.   Probably  one  or  two. 

Q.  You  never  have  any  vacant  room.-? — A.   No,  sir. 

•  J.  Now,  12  men  slept  in  this  second  story.  How  many  rooms  are  in  this  second 
story? — A.   There  are  tour. 

Q.   Are  those  all  devoted  to  lodging-house  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  beds  are  there  in  those  four  rooms? — A.  There  i-  accommodation; 
there  is  1  double  bed — 2  double  beds — and  1  single  one  in  one  room:  in  the  next 
room  there  i-  l  double  and  2  singles;  in  the  next  two  rooms  there  i-  accommodation 
for  2  apiece. 

<,).  What  do  you  call  ac< imodation  for  2  apiece? — A.  One  double  bed,  a  bed 

for  2. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  4  double  beds  and  3  single  beds  on  that  floor? — A.  Four  doubles 
and  4  singles. 

Q.  Those  are — are  those  beds  upon  that  floor  of  the  regular A.   Regular  beds. 

Q.   All  uprights? — A.   Regular  iron  beds. 

Q.    Are  there  any  bunks  on  the  floor? — A.    Ye-,  -ir. 

Q.    I  mean  what  is  commonly  known  as  bunk-?— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  shelves  on  the  wall? — A.  Oh,  no;  no. 

ij.   To  sleep  on.      What  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  slept  there? — A.    I  could  not 

recall  them  just  at  present. 

<,>.  Weil,  those  men  on  that  floor  spoke  to  you  about  getting  assessed,  didn't  they. 
May  1? — A.  A  man  coming  around  and  giving  his  name  would  not  give  the  room 
hi'   was   in;    I  would   know   he  was  there  the  \>\  of  May;    I  would  know   he  had  been 

there  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  I  would  assess  him 

<,>.  You  would  assess  him?— A.  I  would  give  his  name;  I  would  turn  it  in  to  the 
assessors;  the  people  would  be  at  w  ork;  they  would  not  be  present  when  the  assessi  »r 

came  around. 

i^.    You  put  bis  name  dow  n  on  a  slip  of  paper? — A.   <  >h.  ye-:  and  hand  it  in. 

n.  Would  you  put  his  age  down? — A.  Take  his  record  w  hen  he  wanted  to  put  his 
name  on  the  list. 

(I  What  did  you  do  with  this  pie.  e  of  paper?  -A.   I  made  out  a  Iis1  and  turned  it 
in  to  the  assessors. 
i^.   What  did  yon  do  with  that  list'.' — A.  Gave  that  to  the  assessors,  probably. 
Q.  You  have  answered  that  question.     To  what  assessors  did  you  turn  that  in'.' — 
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A.  I  don't  know;  I  ain't  acquainted  with  any  of  them;  so  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

<^.  Don't  you  know  the  names  of  the  assessors  of  Ward  8? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  them;  I  don't  know  where  they  live. 

Q.   Was  William  Cuddy  one  of  the  assessors? — A.   He  was  not. 

<2.  How  do  you  know  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  assessors? — A.  He 
did  not  call  there  tor  any  business;  that  is  all  1  know  about  it. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  assessors  who  took  those  names  from  you  May  1,  1902,  as  took 
it  May  1.  1901? — A.   1  think  so;  one  of  them  any  way:  the  others  1  do  not  know. 

<^.    Don't  you  know  his  name'.' — A.   I  don't  know  him. 

(}.  How  do  you  know  he  was  an  assessor'.'— A.  Well.  I  supposed  lie  had  a  right 
there:   he  came  and  called  for  the  list. 

<^.  Take  the  list  you  gave  him  May  1.  1902.  What  did  he  say  to  you  and  what 
did  you  say  to  him  when  you  gave  him  the  names'.'  — A.  Well,  they  came  in  and -aid 
they  were  assessors;  the  same  as  any  other  officials;  yon  have  got  to  take  them  in 
that  way. 

(,).  How  many  came  in? — A.  Three. 

<,>.  ]  'escrihe  the  appearance  of  each  one  of  1  hem. — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  exactly; 
1  did  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  them:  in  fact.  I  did  not  speak  to  them  at  ail: 
I  simply  handed  them  the  list:  they  checked  it:    1  did  not  have  any  talk  with  them. 

»,».  They  took  the  list  and  walked  out? — A.  They  took  it  and  put  it  down  on  the 
hook  and  left  it  there. 

(,>.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  assessors  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  I  supposed  they  were:  I  knew  one  of  them  by  si<_dit.  that  he  had 
been  on  the  year  before;  that  is  the  only  reason  I  had  to  know  anything  about  it.  I 
tlid  not  ask  their  names:  1  simply  gave  them  the  list  and  they  copied  it  on  the  book, 
and  they  left  the  old  list  there. 

<,».  All  you  know  about  the  assessment  of  the  !:.'  men  on  that  floor  is  this,  that 
you  passed  a  list  of  names  to  3  men  who  came  in  and  said  they  were  assessors? — A. 
They  were  going  from  house  to  house  along;   I  had  seen  them  the  day  before. 

<^.  You  had  seen  them  the  day  before? — A.  Certainly  1  had.  J  saw  them  going 
from  one  house  to  another  making  minutes. 

Q.  You  can  not  now  recall  the  names  of  any  of  those  men  on  the  second  floor 
whose  names  you  gave  to  these  assessors? — A.  They  came  down  in  the  morning  and 
wanted  their  names  put  on  the  list. 

Q.  My  question  is.  You  can  not  recall  them  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.     I  simply  know  they  were  there  at  that  time,  and  I  put  their  names  down. 

<^.    You  said  there  were  6  on  the  first  floor? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  12  on  the  second? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  You  said  there  were  four  double  beds  on  the  second  floor  and  four  single  beds? — 
A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  one  man  that  occupied  a  single  bed  there  that  night? — 
A.    I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  I>o  you  remember  any  one  man,  any  of  the  men  that  occupied  a  double  bed 
that  night?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.   Two  men  slept  in  each  double  bed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   You  had  four  double  beds? — A.  Yes,  sir:  in  each  room. 

<„>.   <  >ne  man  slept  in  each  single  bed,  and  there  were  four  single  beds'.' — A.    Ye-. 

«,).    And  every  bed  on  that  floor  was  fully  occupied  May  1.  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

>i   Are  they  now'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<l  Are  there  now  down  there  on  the  second  floor  of  Xo.  1  Low  ell  street  four  double 
and  four  single  beds? — A.    I  think  there  are:  yes. 

Q.    Do  you  know? — A.   1  think  1  know:  yes. 

Q.    You  say  there  are.  don't  you? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<}.  How  many  r us  are  there  in  the  third  story? — A.  That  is  the  top  story,  or 

at  least 

Q.   Let  me  see. — A.  Do  you  begin  from  the  first  or  second? 

Q.  Underneath  is  a  drug  store  on  the  ground  floor? — A.  Yes. 

<,>.    Your  first  story  is  really  the  second  story  of  the  house? — A.    Yes. 

»}.  And  what  we  nave  called  the  second  story  is  really  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing?—  A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  only  one  other  story  above  that,  i-  there? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
top  story. 

Q.    How  many  r s  are  there  on  the  top  story? — A.    There  are  four. 

<}.    How  many  beds  are  there  there? — A.   A  double  bed  in  each  room. 

<^.    How  many  men  slept  in  those  four  rooms  May  1.  L902? — A.   Two  in  each  room. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  1  could  not  tell  their  names  exactly:  I  would  not 
attempt  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Caldwell  testily  here  to-day?— A.   1  did. 

Q.   Did  you  hear  him  say  he  occupied  on  May  1.  L902,  a  r a  in  the  top  story  of 

No.  1  Lowell  street  alone? — A.  He  possibly  did. 

Q.   You  say  lie  j .< >>>il >l \-  did  occupy  a  mum  alone? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  was  only  a  double  bed  for  him  t<>  sleep  in.  wasn't  there? — A.  He  has 
been  coming  there  off  ami  on  so  loiiLr  •  '1"  not  know  exactly  where  he  slept. 

Q.   There  was  only  a  double  bed  for  him  tu  sleep  in? — A.  A  double  bed,  yes. 

Q.  Then  there  were  only  three  rooms? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  each  of  those  three  rooms  there  was  a  double  bed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.   Did  any  other  man  occupy  a  room  alone  thai  night? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    I>iil  vim  hear  Andrew  .1.  Collins  testify? — A.    1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  testify  that  he  occupied  a  room  on  the  top  story  of  Xo.  1 
Lowell  street  alone'.' — A.    1  did. 

Q.  Then  you  have  only  two  rooms  left  where  more  than  one  man  was  sleeping  on 
the  night  of  May  1.  1902,  haven't  you?— A.  It  is  one  house,  and  they  might  possibly 
have  L.r"t  into  No.  •'!. 

<^.  Then- were  only  two  rooms  left'.' — A.  There  was  no  distinction  made  between 
the  two  houses  when  the  list  was  made  out. 

Q.  No  question  is  asked  you. — A.  1  want  to  understand  if  it  is  one  house  or  if  it 
is  two  houses.  Is  it  one  house;  is  it  a  double  house?  Shall  I  let  it  go  as  one  or  two; 
that  is  all  1  want  to  know. 

<,}.   I  am  asking  about  No.  1  Lowell  street.      You  said  there  were  fifteen  rooms  in 

No.  1;  you  put  live  rooms  on  the  first  floor A.    1  want  to  understand.     Does  it 

go  a-  one  house  or  does  it  go  as  a  double? 

<^.  It  does  not  make  any  difference. — A.  It  does  to  me,  sir. 

<,>.  You  will  answer  my  question,  and  1  will  ask  the  magistrate  to  enforce  silence. — 
A.    Well,  are  you  calling  it  one  house  or  two,  which? 

Q.  You  have  said  that  eight  men  slept  on  the  tup  story  of  No.  1  Lowell  street?— A. 
I  did;  yes,  sir. 

<,>.  You  now  wish  to  withdraw  that  statement? — A.  I  do  not.  1  say  we  have  got 
accommodation  for  that  number  of  people. 

(,».   You  have  said  there  were  four  double  beds  on  the  top  story  of  No.  1    Lowell' 
street? — A.   I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  now  wish  to  change  that  statement? — A.  I  do  not.  There  is  accommo- 
dation there  for  eight  people. 

(,>.  You  have  heard  John  F.  Caldwell  testify  here  that  heoccupied  one  room  alone 
on  the  top  story  of  1  Lowell  street.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
telling  the  truth  when  he  said  it? — A.  There  is  a  good  many  people  that  don't  know 
the  difference.  He  possibly  did  not  know-  the  difference  in  the  numbers.  There  is 
some  people  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  :;. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  have?— A.  There  are  some  people  who  do  not 
know  whether  they  stay  in  1  or  3. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  John  F.  Caldwell  testified  that  he  slept  in  a  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  No.  1  Lowell  street  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about? — A.  If 
he  knew  what  house  he  was  in — possibly  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  in  1  or 3. 

<l  Do  you  claim  to  have  a  more  particular  recollection  where  a  man  slept  on  a 
particular  night  than  the  man  himself? — A.   I  do  not. 

*l  You  have  heard  Andrew  Collins  testify  that  he  occupied  a  room  on  the  top 
floor  of  No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Each  of  these  four  double  beds  was  in  a  separate  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  those  two  occupied  separate  rooms,  you  had  only  two  rooms,  with  a 
double    bed    in    each,  for   the  accommodation   of  six    men? — A.    Well,  eight    men.  of 

course. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  are  misinformed  about  Andrew  Collins.  He  said  he  lived  at 
No.  ;;. 

.Mr.  Malley.    lie  registered  from  1  and  said  he  lived  at  :!. 

Mr.  Mohan.    Well,  go  ahead  your  own  way. 

Q.  So  that  if  eight  men  slept  there  May  l".  1902,  six  slept  in  three  rooms?— A.  In 
four  rooms;  there  was  eighl  people  in  lour  rooms  on  May  1. 

Q.    How    man v  people  were   there   in    the   first    room    front    nil    the  top    floor? — A. 

Two. 

t^.  Who  were  they?— A.  I  can  nol  exactly  tell  the  names  now:  I  can  not  recall 
name>. 

<l.   Can  you  recall  any  one  of  the  names? — A.    I  can  not. 

«,».  How  many  people  slept  in  the  room  next  to  that? — A.  Two. 

Q.    (  an  \  mi  recall  any  of  those  name-  now? — A.    1  can  not. 

I  >.    1  low  many  men  slept  in  the  room  next  to  the  last-mentioned  room? — A.   Two. 

Q.   ('an  you  recall  any  of  the  names  now? — A.    1  can  not. 
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Q.   How  many  people  slept  in  the  other  remaining  room? — A.  Two.  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  about  that? — A.  I  am  not  positive.  I  know  Mr.  Collins  and 
Mr.  Carl  slept  up  on  that  floor  somewhere;  I  don't  know  what  room. 

Q.  Yon  know  they  occupied  separate  rooms,  don't  yon? — A.  No,  I  don't  know 
w  hether  they  did  or  n<  >t. 

Q.  All  you  know  ta  eight  men  slept  there  that  night;  you  don't  know  in  which 
room,  where,  or  how? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Ami  you  took  their  names  ami  turned  them  over  to  the  assessors  the  next 
day'.' — A.   They  gave  their  names. 

Q.   How  many  men  slept  ther i  May  2?— A.  Somewhere  about  twenty-three, 

I  think. 

m.   I  am  asking  about  the  top  floor. — A.  About  eight,  I  guess. 

ii.    [s  that  all"— A.   About  that. 

i  i.  Is  that  a-  sure  as  you  are  about  all  of  them? — A.  Well.  1  am  positive  there  were 
eighl  people. 

Q.  Did  you  give  some  order  on  May  l'  when  you  gave  the  name-  to  the  assessors? — 
A.   1  'lid  not.     The  people  gave  their  names  themselves. 

<l  How  many  men  slept  in  the  Eour  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  \o.  1  Lowell  street 
on  April  30? — A.   Eight  people. 

(^.    Name  any  one  of  them. — A.    Well,  there  was  Mr.  Carl  and  Mr.  Collins. 

<,».    Name  any  others.  —  A.    I  can  not  quite  recall  the  rest. 

Q.  Name  any  man  who  slept  in  the  second  story  of  1  Lowell  street  on  April  30, 
L902?— A.   I  can  not. 

*,».    Name  any  one  who  slept  there  May  1.  L902. — A.    I  can  not. 

Q.    Name  any  one  that  slept  there  May  2,  1902.  —  A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Name  any  one  man  who  slept  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  first  story. — A.  That  is 
the  first  lloor  as  you  <■<  ime  in? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  was  Ryan,  Carl,  Hubbard — I  don't  know.  There  was  others. 
I  can  not  call  their  name-  now. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  refresh  your  memory.  Think  a  while. — A.  There  was 
Ryan,  Carl 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name'? — A.  John  Ryan — Carl,  Joseph  N.  Hubbard,  Martin 
McNamara,  Lawrence  Sullivan. 

Q.   That  is  rive,  isn't  it? — A.   That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

Q.   (  an  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  other  man? — A.   I  can  not. 

Q.    How  many  men  slept  in  your  house  last  night? — A.   N~o.  1? 

i}.  No.  1. — A.   About  twenty-five  people. 

Q.    Every  bed  was  rilled  last  night? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  directory  man  coming  around  to  your  place  at  No.  1  Lowell 
street  this  spring? — A.   1  do  not. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  last  year  do  you  remember  a  man  from  the  Boston  city 
directory  coming  around? — A.   I  do  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  name  does  not  appear  in  the  directory  a.-  living  at  1 
Low  ell  street? 

I  <  Ibjected  to.  | 

Q.  Hoes  your  name  appear  in  the  Boston  city  directory".' — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
never  looked  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  any  list  of  your  lodgers  to  give  to  the  city  directory? — A.  I 
did  not. 

i,).  Was  anybody  ever  present;  was  anybody  present  besides  the  three  assess  rs 
•who  you  say  came  in  last  May A.    Nobody. 

Q.  Just  wait  until  I  finish  my  question — when  you  gave  the  paper  to  the  assess- 
ors?—  A.   There  was  nobody. 

Q.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  last  three  <>r  four  years  for  the  assessors  to  come 
to  you  and  gel  the  names  of  the  people  who  slept  in  your  bouse  on  May  1.  1902? — A. 
Yes. 

<^.  They  never  consulted  with  the  men  themselves  to  see  w  hether  they  lived  there, 
did  they,  to  your  knowledge?  They  depended  entirely  on  your  list,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

i,i.  Are  you  sure  that  you  got  all  the  name-  of  every  man  in  the  house  thai  slept 
tin-re  May  1,  1902,  in  1  Lowell  street?  -  A.   Anybody  that  desired  to  he  put  on. 

Q.  Hid  you  put  all  the  names  down? — A.  1  did  not  put  down  any  except  wdiat 
they  asked  themselves;  I  did  not  bother  about  it. 

n.  Then,  besides  the  twenty-three  people  who  slept  there  that  night,  there  were 
other  men  that  slept  at  No.   1   Lowell  street  that  night?— A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  witness  didn't  say  any  such  thing.      1  object. 

Q.  Then  voit  did  Lret  all  the  names,  did  you  not? — A.  Not  that  stopped  in  those 
two  bouses. 
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Q.  Thai  stopped  in  No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.  I  think  I  did;  [don't  know.  I  guess 
they  all  turned  their  names  in.     I  '1"  no1  know:  1  would  nol  be  Bure  about  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  whose  names  you  say  you  gave  to  the  assessors,  whom 
you  say  Blept  there  May  1.  1902,  slept  there  Slay  2,  L902?— A.  They  were  all  there,  I 
guess. 

Q.  What  is  your  testimony  on  that? — A.  Well,  they  were  there. 

Q.   What  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  They  were  there. 

(.,».  How  do  yi>n  know  that? — A.  Well,  we  had  a  steady  gang  all  the  time,  steady 
people;  mighl  mire  in  a  while  have  a  Btranger;  uol  many,  though.  1  don't  know 
that  it  happened  on  that  one  particular  night. 

Q.  Then  those  twenty-three  people  were  pari  of  a  steady  gang  whom  you  had 
right  along? — A.  They  were  steady  people. 

(,}.  Vet  yiui  can  nut  recollect  inure  than  five  names  of  this  steady  gang  Hi  twenty- 
three  people? 

Mr.  Campbell.   He  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Can  you? — A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  I  want  tu  ask  that  just  right.  These  twenty-three  people  made  up  part  of  a 
steady  gang  that  you  had  steadily  lodging  with  you  around  that  time  anywheres 
from  uiie  tin  mlh  tu  live  years— I  will  put  thai  One  week — from  one  week  tu  live  years, 
what  was  the  proportion  that  you  think  stayed  there  one  week  of  those  twenty- 
three,   ami    those   that    stayed    there    live   years? — A.    .lust    [nit    the   question    again, 

please. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  that  number  of  twenty-three  that  stayed  there 
one  week,  and  what  proportion  stayed  there  five  years? — A.  Well,  possibly  there 
was  fifteen  of  those  had  been  there  tor  three  or  live  year--,  and  the  others,  probably 
six  or  seven  of  them,  a  few  weeks. 

*l  Now,  you  had  fifteen  for  live  year?? — A.  1  could  not  tell  exactly  when  they 
came  there;    I  do  not  keep  any  record. 

Q.  1  understand  you  of  those  twenty-three  fifteen  had  lodged  with  you  steadily 
for  five  years? — A.   1  didn't  say  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.    Between  three  and  live  years? — A.    I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Of  the  fifteen  men  that  you  say  were  there  for  five  years  as  your  steady  lodg- 
ers  

Mr.  Campbell.  He  did  not  say  steady  lodgers. 

(,).  of  those  fifteen  men  that  you  say  were  there  from  three  to  five  years  steadily, 
you  can  recall  now  the  names  of  only  five;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? — A.  Well,  yes, 
at  present. 

<,).  And  yet  you  got  those  fifteen  men  assessed  May  2  by  turning  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  you  drew  up.  over  to  some  assessors  whose  names  you  can  nol  remember  and 
never  knew? 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  that  question? — A.  i  did  nol  testify  anything  about  a  slip  of 
paper  at  all;  L  did  not  say  anything  about  a  slip  of  paper  at  all. 

( l.  Well,  of  those  fifteen  men  who  were  with  you  from  three  to  live  year-,  how 
many  diil  you  register— did  you  cause  to  he  assessed  bygiving  their  name-  to  the 
assess* irs? — A.  About  twenty-one  or  twentj  -three  ] pie;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  You  dill  not  get  twenty-one  or  twenty-three  out  of  fifteen  men,  did  you? — A.   1 

didn't  try  to  do  tiiat. 

Q.  Possibly  you  can  do  it  in  Ward  Eight? — A.  <  >n  May  1  there  was  possibly  twenty- 
five  people  there;  they  came  down  and  they  gave  their  names  to  me,  and  1  turned 
it  in  to  the  assessors,  as  they  do  in  e\ ery  place. 

(I    You  turned  in  the  name-  of  twenty-live  men  to  the  a.-sessors?-    A.    1  did  not. 

(^.  How  many  did  you  turn  in'.' — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly.  You  mean  both 
houses? 

Q.  About  how  many,  a.s  near  as  J  on  can  recall? — A.  Twenty-one  or  twenty-time; 
[do  not  know  exacl ly. 

Q.  [  am  asking  about  No.  I  Lowell  street.  How  many  men  did  yon  turn  in  from 
No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.  Twenty-three 

il  And  those  men  had  asked 'you  to  see  that  they  were  assessed?— A.  They  signed 
their  name,  and  I  turned  it  in. 

Q.    Ami  those  men  had  lived  with  you  from  three  to  five  years? — A.    I  don't  know 

exactly  the  time. 

(I  About  thai  tinu — for  a  considerable  period;  ami  you  can  only  remember  the 
names  of  five  men  out  of  the  twenty-three  you  gol  assessed? — A.  Well,  there  are  a 
good  many  people  you  do  not  ask  their  names  when  they  come  into  the  house. 

•  2-  You  can  now  only  remember  the  names  of  five  men  you  gol  assessed? — A.  I  do 
not  keep  any  register. 
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Q.  You  can  now  remember  only  five  men  oul  of  the  twenty-three  thai  you  got 
assessed  on  May  1,  1902?  Answer  the  question  yes  or  no,  whether  you  ran  or  can 
not  remember.  That  is  all  you  can  remember,  isn't  it? — A.  Oh,  I  guess!  can  remem- 
ber more  than  that.     How  many  did  you  get  there  thai  I  did  recollect? 

o.  1  am  not  going  to  instruct  you. — A.  How  many  have  you  got?  1  will  see  if  I 
can  in  it 

Q.  How  many  names  can  you  recollect  of  those  you  have  gol  assessed  from  Lowell 
street  otherthan  those  you  have  already  stated? — A.  How  many  'lid  you  say  1  had 
stated,  five? 

Q.    Y<>u  have  -fated  the  names  of  certain  men  here.— A.    How  many? 

o.  That  is  not  tor  me  to  answer.  I  am  not  testifying  here.  Don'1  you  know  how 
many  name-  you  have  stated  t«.  us?— A.    No. 

o.    Did  you  testify  you  got  thirty  assessed? — A.    i  did  not. 

Q.  [  will  put  a  question,  then,  otherthan  the  names  of  the  men  thai  you  have 
stated  here  to-day  you  can  nol  remember  any  other  names  of  the  twenty-three  men 
you  got  assessed  May  1.  L902? — A.   1  guess  1  could  by  taking  a  little  memory. 

Q.  Vou  can  not  now  recall  anybody? — A.  1  don't  know  how  many  names  you 
have  <_rot  down  there. 

<,>.  Vou  would  want  time  to  look  it  up? — A.  Oh,  I  would  not  want  any  time  af 
all — not  a  great  'leal.  1  don't  think. 

<,».  A  certified  list  of  voters  would  assi-t  you  materially  in  remembering  their 
names,  would  it  not? — A.   No:  not  at  all. 

<,».  Have  you  any  other  written  memorandum  that  would  assist  you  in  recalling 
the  name-  of  those  voters  in  your  possession?— A.    I  have  not. 

»,_>.  Then  tiie  only  written  memorandum  you  would  refer  to  to  refresh  your  recol- 
lection would  he  a  certified  li-t  of  voters  in  that  precinct? — A.  It  would  not  he 
necessary  for  that;    1  would  have  think  it  over. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  set  your  memory  to  work'.' — A.  That  is  all  I  have  '_rot  to 
go  by. 

o.  Haven't  you  set  your  memory  to  work  since  February  1'.'.  when  you  were 
summoned  here  to  testify  to-day? — A.    I  have  never  given  it  any  thought. 

<^.   You  read  the  newspapers,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Kane? — A.  Occasionally. 

o.  Vou  saw  in  the  papers  what  the  charges  w  ere  a-  to  colonization  in  your  house. 
No.  1  Lowell  street;  you  knew  it  was  charged  on  your  part  that  men  had  been  regis- 
tered from  your  house,  the  bouse  which  was  controlled  by  you  and  run  by  you  as  a 
lodging  house,  which  were  the  names  of  men  who  never  lived  there?  -A.  1  didn't  see 
any  such  thin-'  at  all. 

o.  You  knew  that  question  was  to  arise,  didn't  you? — A.  I  did  not  knowanything 
of  the  kind. 

o.  You  never  thought  about  it? — A.  Never  gave  it  a  thought;  it  did  not  interest 
me  a  particle. 

O.  1  understood  you  to  gay  that  you  read  in  the  paper  that  it  was  charged  that  a 
lot  .if  men  were  assessed  from  your  house  that  never  lived  there  and  never  thought 
anything  about  it? — A.    1  never  read  anything  of  the  kind. 

»,>.  Hid  you  ever  have  talks  with  Mr.  Lomasney  about  this? — A.  No.  sir;  1  do  my 
own  business;  I  don't  have  any  assistants. 

o.  You  received  a l.oi it  sixty-eighl  subpoenas  left  thereat  your  house.  1  and 3  Lowell 
street? — A.   1  did. 

i^.  And  among  those  was  a  subpoena  for  yourself? — A.   Yes. 

(Objected  to  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  i 

o.  And  these  bunches  of  subpoenas  were  delivered  to  you  by  the  same  man'.' — A. 
1  did  not  see  win.;  they  were  thrown  into  the  entryway:  they  were  not  delivered  to 
anybody. 

o.  And  yet  that  did  not  set  you  to  thinking  about  how  many  men  slept  in  your 
house  on  May  1.  1902? — A.    It  did  not  interest  me  one  particle. 

Q.   I  >id  not  bother  you  one  bit? — A.   Not  one  particle;  nol  one  particle. 

l}.    Lid  you  testify  in  the  superior  criminal  curt  last  week?-  -A.    I  did  not. 

o.   As  to  what  kind  of  a  house  you  were  running? 

I  (  ilijecte.l  to  thai  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  I 

A.    I  did  not. 

<^.  Lid  any  other  man  other  than  the  twenty-three  whose  names  you  gave  to  the 
assessors  sleep  in  No.  1  Lowell  street  on  the  night  of  May  1.  1902? — A.  I  don't 
think  s... 

<,>.   Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know. 

<,).  You  don't  know  how  many  more  men  slept  in  1  Lowell  street  that  night?— -A. 
Well,  how  many 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  docs  nol  appear  that  any  more  slepl  there. 
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y.  You  do  nol  know  how  many  more  men  slept  in  No.  l  Lowell  street  that  night, 
do  you?— A.   1 1 « •  \\  many  more  than  what? 

Q.  Than  the  twenty-three  who  were  assessed  from  there? — A.   I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  than  thai  about  the  matter? — A.  There  mighl 
possiblj  have  been  one  or  two  more. 

n.  You  have  nol  an}  recollection  about  it  at  all,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not. 

i/.  That  is,  you  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  contradict  anybody  who  would  say 
that  fifty  men  slept  there,  would  you?— A.  I  would,  yes;  if  it  was  a  matter  of  three 
or  four,  I  would  not. 

Q.  It'  there  were  three  or  four  men  slept  there,  where  would  they  have  a  place  to 
sleep'.' — A.   1  do  nol  say  they  woe  there.    They  mighl  possibly  be  in  there. 

Q.  There  wa>  no  place  in  the  whole  structure  of  No.  J  Lowell  street  for  a  man  to 
.sleep  save  the  place  occupied  by  a  man  who  was  officially  assessed  and  registered  as 
a  legal  voter,  was  there? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    I   did  not  quite  understand  that. 

Q.   (Question  repeated,  i — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  1  believe  you  say  that  No.  3  Lowell  street  was  practically  connected  with 
1    Lowell  Street'.'      A.     Ye-,  sir. 

Q.   .Inst  the  same  as  one  large  house? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Only  different  numbers  on  the  street? — A.   Yes. 

»,».  And  there  was  under  your  control,  as  a  lodging  house,  No.  3  Lowell  street,  all 
as  one  establishment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  room-  are  there  in  3  Lowell  street?— A.  Seventeen. 

Q.  Then  in  No.  1  and  No.  3  Lowell  street  there  are  in  all  thirty-two  rooms'.'— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  business  use  in  3  Lowell  street? — A.  <  hie  small 
store. 

Q.  Thai  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  building?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Then  above  that  comes  what  is  really  the  first  story  of  that  establishment? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  on  that  first  floor? — A.  There  are  two  rooms  on  that 
floor. 

Q.   What  are  those  rooms  used  for? — A.   Sleeping  purposes. 

Q.  How  many  beds  are  in  each  of  those  r< is?— A.  Accommodations  for  about 

teu   people,    I   gueSS. 

(.,>.    How  many  beds  are  there'? — A.   Ten  beds. 
u.  Ten  beds  in  those  two  rooms? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q,    Five  beds  iii  each  room? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  each  one  of  the  beds  a  double  bed'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

<,>.   How  many  are  double  beds  and  how  many  are  single  beds?— A.   Live  of  each. 

Q.  Five  apiece?  I  low  are  they  distribute'!?  Are  there  live  doubles  in  one  room 
and  five  singles  in  the  other? — A.  There  is  three  double  beds  in  each  room;  that 
makes  a  matter  of  twelve. 

Q.    Three  double  beds  in  each  and  five  singles? — A.    Three  doubles  in  each  room. 

< l    How  many  singles  in  each  room? — A.   There  is  nol  any. 

Q.  That  is.  you  have  six  double  beds  in  the  first  story  of  No.  :;  Lowell  street? — 
A.   That  is  right. 

Q.  That  is.  you  wish  to  correc!  the  statement  that  there  are  ten  beds  on  that 
floor?— A.    I  do:  yes. 

Q.    You  now  say  there  are  -ix  double  beds? — A.    Three  double  beds  iii  each  room. 

accommodations  tor  twelve  people. 

Q.  Three  double  beds  in  each  room.  How  large  is  the  front  room  there?— A.  The 
firsl  floor? 

Q.  The  first  floor  we  are  talking  about.— A.  That  is.  the  store  do  you  have  refer- 
ence to'.' 

Q.  The  first  floor  of  your  establishment.  You  have  .-aid  there  were  two  rooms 
upon  the  first  floor  of  your  establishment  in  No.  :;  Lowell  street?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    Now.  there  is  one  room  in  back  ami  one  in  front,  is  there  not? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<}.  How  large  is  the  front  r q?— A.  Probably  is  by  20  feet. 

Q.  How  many  windows  are  in  it'.'— A.  There  is  not  any  window-  in  that  room; 
that  has  a  back  door  -one  back  door  leading  out  of  it. 

n.  There  are  no  windows  at  all  in  this  room'.'-  A.  Yes;  one  besides  the  door  which 

lead-  into  the  other. 

Q.    i  low  many  doors  are  there  into  it?— A.   Two. 
Q.  Two  doors  and  one  window? — A.  Ye-. 
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Q.  And  a  space  of  18  by  20  feet?— A.  About  that. 

Q.   In  that  there  are  three  double  beds.     Are  there  any  toilet  facilities  there? — 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2.  There  is  in  that  room  also  a  toilet  room? — A.   No. 

Q.   A  toilet  closet? — A.   Nut  in  that  room;  no.  sir. 

Q.   Ih>u  high  is  the  room? — A.  About  L2  feet  studded. 

Q.   Who  slept  in  those  rooms? — A.  1  could  uot  quite  recall  their  name-. 

<}.   W'Iki  slept  in  those  rooms  May  1.  L902?— A.    I  could  not  recall  their  names. 

Q.    How  many  men  slept  in  the  front  room  oh  May  1.   1902? — A.   Six. 

Q.  Thai  was  all  that  could  sleep  there,  was  it  not? — A.  In  that  one  room;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ami  have  a  bed  to  sleep  in? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    What  do  you  charge  tor  sleeping  in  that  room? — A.   A  dollar  a  week. 

Q.    A  dollar  a  week?--. V.    A  dollar  a  week. 

Q.    Yon  used  to  put  men  in  there  tor  a  single  night,  didn't  yon? — A.    No.  sir. 

<  i   Don't  yon  ever  let  rooms  there  for  a  single  uight? — A.   We  never  did. 

Q.   Have  you  not  any  price  for  a  lodging  for  a  single  night? — A.   We  do  not  have  any. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  Mr.  Caldwell  testify  that  he  stopped  in  No.  3  a  single  night? — 
A.    For  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  him  testify  that  he  stopped  there  for  a  single  night? — A.  I  did 
not.      lie  did  not  stay  there  hut  a  night. 

Q.    Von  never  allowed  men  to  -top  there  for  a  single  night? — A.    1  did  not. 

Q.   They  had  to  slop  a  week  if  they  stopped  a  night  at  your  place? — A.   They  did. 

Q.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  paid  for  a  week  or  not,  they 
could  not  get  out  for  the  other  six  nights,  could  they? — A.  The  fact  you  presume  so 
doe-  not  make  it  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  names  of  any  one  of  the  twelve  men  who  slept  in  those  two 
moms'.' — A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  Lrive  the  names  of  those  men  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
he  assessed? — A.   I  did.     They  gave  in  their  own  names. 

Q.   They  gave  them  to  whom? — A.  To  the  clerk  or  to  me,  either. 

Q.   Who  is  the  clerk  in  your  establishment? — A.  John  Callahan. 

Q.   Is  he  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned  here  to-day? — A.   I  guess  he  is. 

<^.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  present  to-day? — A.  I  don't  know:   I  Lntess  he  is. 

Q.    How  doe-  he  spell  his  name,  do  you  know — C-a-1-l-a-h-a-n? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  clerk  for  you? — A.  Well,  he  is  not  clerk;  he  is  night 
watchman;  that  is  all. 

Q.    Do  you  have  any  clerk'.' — A.   No;  I  don't  have  any. 

(}.   You  do  not  have  any  bookkeeper,  do  you? — A.   No:  it  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  How  long  has  John  Callahan  been  clerk  or  night  watchman  for  you? — A. 
About  three  years. 

Q.    Has  he  any  other  business? — A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

<^.    What  is  his  salary? — A.    He  gets  $10  a  week. 

Q.  And  he  has  lived  there,  has  he,  for  the  la-t  three  years  with  you  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  yourself? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  duties  as  night  watchman? — A.  Simply  to  go  around  every  hour 
and  look  out  for  the  lights. 

Q.  Now.  do  you  remember  whether  it  was  you  or  lie  who  handed  in  to  the  asS(  — 
ors  the  list  of  names  of  men  who  slept  in  those  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  •">  Low- 
ell street? — A.  I  handed  them  in  myself. 

Q.  The  men  came  down  and  handed  you  their  names? — A.  They  signed  their  own 
names. 

»,>.  Did  you  have  a  piece  of  paper  prepared  for  this  purpose? — A.  Not  necessarily 
prepared  for  it. 

Q.  What  diil  they  sign  their  names  to? — A.  They  signed  their  names  to  a  piece  of 
paper  something  similar  to  that. 

i^.   Was  there  anything  about  it.  any  statement? — A.   Nothing  at  all:  no.  sir. 

Q.  They  simply  signed  their  names  to  a  blank  piece  of  paper.  Was  John  Calla- 
han's name  on  the  li-t? — A.    I  think  so:  ye-,  sir. 

<,>.  What  did  lie  have  to  sign  his  name  for?  lie  worked  at  the  place,  didn't  he; 
was  there  all  the  time,  wasn't  he'.'  He  could  have  given  his  name  himself  to  the 
assessors.  —  A.    He  sleeps  iii  the  daytime,  and  the  assessors  come  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  He  did  not  want  to  he  waked  up;  can  you  recollect — 1  may  have  asked  this 
befon — can  you  recollect  the  name  of  any  i  me  of  the  twelve  men  that  slept  in  those 
two  rooms  on  May  1.  1902,  whose  names  you  gave  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  being  assessed? —  A.    I  can  not. 

Q.  Hid  you  understand  when  you  gave  those  names  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of 
Boston  that  you  were  vouching  tor  the  fact  that  they  had  a  residence  there? — A. 
They  vouched  for  it  themselves:  they  put  it  down  themselves. 
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Q.  They  wrote  their  names? — A.  That  is  their  intention;  it  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  vouch. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  you  were  vouching  for  them? — A.  I  did  not  understand 
anvthing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  So  that  the  only  evidence  that  the  assessors  who  took  the  names  of  men  as  hav- 
ing a  home  there  in  the  two  rooms  mi  the  tirst  floor  had,  was  the  name  on  a  pit -re  of 
paper  presented  by  you? — A.  That  is  just  what  I  turned  in. 

Q.  They  did  not  see  any  one  of  those  men  did  they? — A.  Some  <<i  them  they  saw. 

Q.   Now.  the  next  question  is.  which  ones  of  them  did  they  see?   -A.  1  could  not  gay. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  were  there  on  the  second  Moor  of  your  establishment,  No. 
8?— A.   Six. 

Q.   How  many  beds  in  those  six  rooms? — A.   About  twenty-four. 

Q.   How  were  they  arranged;  double  beds? — A.  Twelve  doubles. 

Q.   Four  double  beds  in  each  room? — A.   About  that. 

Q.   Four  donl des? — A.  Twelve  double  beds. 

Q.    In  each  mom:   how  many  were  in  each  room'.' — A.    Some  rooms  had  four  in. 

Q.    How  many  had  four  double  beds? — A.   Two. 

Q.  Two  rooms  of  those  six? — A.  Four  double  beds. 

Q.    How   many  rooms  had  three  double  beds,  if  any? — A.   There  was  not  any. 

Q.    How   many  rooms  had  two  double  beds? — A.   There  was  none. 

<,).    How  many  rooms  had  one  double  bed? — A.    None  on  that  floor. 

Q.  Then  the  other  r ns  had  no  beds  at  all   hut  single  beds? — A.  There  was 

accommodation  for  twenty-four  people  on  that  floor. 

Q.   You  say  there  were  six  r< is  on  this  second  floor  of  3  Lowell  street;  by  the 

siM  ■oiid  floor  1  mean  the  second  floor  of  your  establishment? — A.  The  second  from  the 
street,  in  No.  :;  or  No.  1? 

Q.  No.  3;  you  said  on  the  second  floor  of  your  establishment,  which  was  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  building,  there  were  so  many  rooms:  now  we  go  to  the  next  story, 
and  you  say  there  were  six  rooms  there  and  that  in  two  rooms  there  were  four 
lied-?  —  A.    Some  of  the  rooms  were  thrown  in  together. 

Q.  That  would  he  accommodation  for  eight  people  or  sixteen  people  in  those  two 
rooms'.' — A.   About  that. 

Q.   How  large.was  each  of  those  two  rooms? — A.   J  could  not  say  exactly  the  size 

of  them. 

Q.  Well,  give  your  best  judgment. — A.  It  is  one  floor. 

<,>.  Were  those  rooms  thrown  together;  was  not  there  any  partition? — A.  Pretty 
near  all  thrown  in  together. 

(,).  Well,  describe  the  room.  —  A.  Well,  they  are  simply  thrown  in  together;  that 
IS  about  the  way  of  them. 

Q.    Was  the  whole  of  thi>  floor  one  big  room? — A.   Not  all,  no:  hut  very  near  it. 

Q.  How  many  separate  apartments  were  there? — A.  There  was  hut  one  that  is 
not  partitioned  off.  one  small  room. 

Q.    Where  is  that'.' — A.   On  one  floor. 

(}.  There  was  one  separate  apartment  what  you  called  a  room,  and  the  rest  you 
have  included  as  the  other  five  looms:  was  that  all  one  floor  with  no  partition? — 
A.    No  partition. 

Q.   One  big  hall  like?— A.    Well,  not  exactly  a  hall:   no. 

Q.   A  dormitory? — A.  Anything  you  have  a  mind  to  call  it. 

»,>.  In  that  one  room,  you  bad  accommodation  for  how  many  people'.'—  A.  Twenty- 
four  people. 

Q,   How  were  those  accomi lations  made  up?— A.  Twelve  double  beds. 

Q.  That  i^.  vou  had  twelve  double  beds? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  How  much  space  was  between  each  of  the  beds? — A.  Aboul  6  or  8  feet,  some 

of  them. 

Q.  An  average  of  t;  or  8  feet" — a.  Somewhere  along  there. 

Q.    Some  were  nearer,  were  they  not? — A.    I  do  not  think  so. 

<}.  Thenighl  of  May  1,  1902,  how  many  men  over  21  years  of  ;ilv  slept  on  that 
tloor'.'  —A.    They  were  all  occupied. 

Q.  Twenty-four  men.  Were  those  men  all  assessed,  do  you  mean'.'— A.  Anyone 
that  felt  like  being  assessed  was  assessed. 

Q.  hid  you  give  in  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  twenty-four  men  to  the  assessors? — 
A.   If  they  gave  it  in  to  me,  I  '_ra\e  it  to  the  assessors. 

Q.  My  question  was  not  conditioned.  Did  you  give  in  the  names  of  the  twenty- 
four  men  that  slept  on  that  tloor  to  the  assessors  to  he  assessed?  A.  1  do  not  know: 
there  maj  have  been  some  did  not  apply. 

Q.   Did  you  give  in  any?— -A.  Possibly  I  did  not  give  them  all  in. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  give  in?  — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  gave  in  all  that  wanted  to 
-end  their  name- in:   i  don't  know   how  many. 
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(I.  How  many  wanted  to  send  their  names  in? — A.  I  do  not  knew  :  1  did  not  keep 
any  record  of  it,  no  register,  no  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  names  of  any  one  of  the  twenty-four  men  that  slept  there 
May  1.  1902? — A.   Not  in  that  particular  room. 

<}.   ( 'an  you  recall  the  name  of  any  one  particular  man  that  slept  in  that  room 

A.    I  can  not. 

Q.  —  on  May  l.  1902,  whose  name  you  gave  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston? 

(Objected  to  that  the  question  has  been  asked  three  or  four  times,  and  the  witness 
says  he  does  not  know. 

<,».  How  many  men  slept  in  this  other  room  on  the  second  floor  of  this  establish- 
ment?— A.  Where  are  you  now.  on  the  second  floor? 

Q.  We  are  on  the  same  floor  with  the  twenty-tour  men  sleeping  in  one  large 
hall. — A.  Accommodations  for  twenty-four  people. 

Q.   Did  any  men  sleep  in  this  little  room? — A.   Four. 

Q.  Then  twenty-eight  slepl  in  that  story? — A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  You  bad  twelve  double  beds  in  one  big  room,  didn't  you'.' — A.  Twenty  in  the 
dormitory,  ten  doubles  in  the  dormitory,  two  doubles  in  here,  making  a  matter  of 
twelve,  making  accommodation  tor  twenty-four  people. 

Q.  ( >n  the  next  story  above  were  how  many  rooms,  on  that  floor? — A.  A.bou1  the 
same. 

<,>.   How  many  rooms  on  that  floor  my  question  was.  —A.  Six. 

Q.  ( »n  this  floor  there  was  a  space  which  orignally  had  been  taken  up  by  six 
r as? — A.  six  rooms;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  five  of  the  rooms  the  partitions  had  been  taken  out,  and  it  was  thrown  into 
one  big  room? — A.   That  is  about  it;  yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  a  little  room  that  took  up  all  the  space  on  the  floor? — 
A.    Yes. 

(^.   How  many  men  on  May  1.  1902,  slept    on  that   floor? — A.   About  twenty-four. 

Q.  Ami  you  had  ten  double  beds  in  this  large  room  and  two  double  beds  in  the 
small  room? — A.   That  made  accommodations  for  twenty-live  or  twenty-four,  rather. 

Q.  There  were  accommodations  for  twenty-five  and  only  twenty-four  slept  there? — 
A.  Accommodations  for  twenty-four  on  that  floor,  and  accommodations  for  twenty- 
four  on  the  next  floor,  that  is  what  you  mean,  is  it?  You  call  that  the  third  or 
second? 

Q.  1  am  talking  about  the  last-mentioned  floor;  that  is  the  third  of  your  establish- 
ment and  the  fourth  from  the  street? — A.    Twenty-four  people. 

Q.  Hid  you  hand  in  the  names  of  those  twenty-four  people  to  the  assessors  on  the 
1st  of  May,  H»ol',  to  be  assessed  as  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston?— A.   I  did. 

Q.    Hid  you  keep  a  li>t  of  the  names  you  handed  in? — A.    I  did  not. 

»,(.  I'o  you  recall  the  names  of  any  men  who  slept  on  that  floor  that  night? — A.  1 
do  not. 

<^.  Whose  name-  were  given  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  as  having  slept 
there? — A.    I  do  not  know. 

•  2-   You  can  not  recall  anybody  at  all,  can  you? — A.   I  might  possibly  if  1  had  a 

little  time  to  think  it  over. 

Q.    You  can    not    now   recall,  can   you? — A.   Just  now.  at  the  present  time.  no.  sir. 

<  I.   la  there  another  story  to  that  thing,  on  that  No  3? — A.  One  more  story;  yes. 

<^.    How  many  rooms  on  that  floor?     is  that  the  top  story? — A.    Five  rooms. 

Q.    Are  those  five  rooms — have  the  partitions  been  taken  away?  -A.    No.  sir. 

<,>.    Five  separate  and  distinct  rooms? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    With  partitions  between  the  several  rooms? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    How  many  slept  thereon  May  1,  1902? — A.    About  twenty  people. 

<^.    How  many? — A.   About  twenty. 

< i   How  many  beds  were  there  on  that  floor? — \.  There  is  ten  double  beds. 

Q.    Are  there  ten  double  beds  on  that  floor  to-day? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  All  occupied?-   \.   Not  now— -not  during  the  day;  at  night  they  will  be. 

Q.  And  of  those  twenty  men  who  slept  there  on  May  l.  1902,  did  you  give  the 
names  of  all  of  them  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  May.  buiL'.  to  be 
assessed?  -  A.  1  did. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  the  house  No.  :;  Lowell  street  you  personally  gave  to  the  same 
men  who  said  they  were  assessors A.   They  were  assessors. 

Q.  Whose  names  you  do  not  know,  the  names  of  eighty  men  to  be  assessed  as 
legal  voters  of  tlie  city  of  Boston? — A.    I  did  not  give  that  amount. 

>l   You  gave  twelve  on  the  first  floor  of  that  establishment?— A.   i  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  said  twelve  roomed  there  iii  this  establishment.— A.  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  wished  to  be  assessed;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  gave  in  their 
names  or  not. 
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Q.  You  gave  twenty-four  on  the  next  floor. — A.  I  do  not  know. 

1 1.  Well;  yim  know  that  you  gave  some. — A.   I  do. 

Q.   You  gave  some  from  that  floor. — A.   Possibly. 

<,».   Ami  you  do  not  know  how  many  you  gave? — A.  ]  do  uot. 

Q.   And  therefore  you  might  have  given  twenty-four? — A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  thai  you  gave  more  or  less  than  twenty-four  from  that 
Hour? — A.  I  could  1  h it  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  name-  you  gave? — A.  Jusl  the 
number  of  names  that  wished  to  be  assessed  I  turned  in  to  the  assessors. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  put  it  in  this  house  at  3  Lowell  street,  exclusive  of  its  conned 
tion  with  1  Lowell  street,  on  May  1,  L902,  eighty  men  slept. — A.  They  did;  eighty- 
three  men. 

Q.  And  of  those  eighty-three  men  you  gave  a  large  number  of  names  to  the  city 
assessors  I'm- the  purpose  of  having  them  assessed  as  legal  voters  'the  city  of  Bos- 
ton.— A.   [  did  not  have  any  ]iur|i<ise  about  it :  I  simply  turned  in  their  names. 

Q.  How  iln  \iiii  know  thai  there  were  eighty-three  men  that  ept  there  that 
nightif  you  kept  no  books  of  record,  we  will  say'.' — A.  Well,  we  aiwayt  till  up  every 
bed;  that  is  the  way  I  know. 

Q.  Always  what? — A.  Always  have  our  beds  full  every  night;  it  has  been  so  for 

the  last  two  or  three  years. 

<,».  I  believe  you  said  yon  tilled  up  every  bed.  Did  you  make  that  a  particular 
custom  mi  .May  1  of  this  year'.' — A.   1  did  not  make  any  particular  custom  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  If  every  lied  was  full  that  night  there  would  be  some  eighty-three,  there  would 
lie  some  eighty-six. — A.   If  they  felt  like  turning  them  in. 

Q.  What'.' — A.  If  they  felt  like  getting  assessed,  there  would  be  eighty-three;  if 
they  turned  in  eighty-three  names  to  me,  1  would  turn  them  in  to  the  assessors, 
because  they  had  a  perfect  right  there. 

Q.  Von  were  at  the  election  a  Keliher  man,  Mr.  Kane? — A.  Am  I  compelled  to 
answer  that  question,  your  Honor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  the  witness  ought  to  know  what  is  meant  by  "a  Keli- 
her man." 

Mr.  Malley.   I  yuess  he  knows,  because  he  does  not  want  to  answer  it. 

The  Witness.   What  do  you  mean  by  "a  Keliher  man?" 

Q.   A  Keliher  man. — A.   What  do  you  mean  by  "a  Keliher  man?" 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  on  November  4.  I'.iitl',  there  was  a  Congressional  election 
in  the  district  in  which  you  live? — A.   Yes. 

<,!■  Did  you  know  there  were  two  candidates.  John  A.  Keliher  and  Joseph  A. 
Conry? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Keliher  man  in  that  contest? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  constitutes 
a  man  being  a  Keliher  man;  I  do  not  understand  that.  Do  you  mean  lid  I  vote  for 
Keliher;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

"t>.    No;  I  do  not  mean  that? — A.    Well,  what  do  you  mean? 

<  >.    Were  you  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Keliher  before  the  election? — A.   1  was  not. 

<  I,    Were  there  pictures  of  Mr.   Keliher  around  the  house? — A.    There  \  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say — your  establishment  is  called  the  Kingston  House,  is  it? — 
A.   Yes. 

<,».  DO  you  mean  that  from  the  Kingston  House  there  were  not  nictui  'S  of  John 
A.  Keliher  displayed  at  the  time  the  campaign  was  on'.' — A.   There  were       t. 

Q.   Nor  were  there  any  signs  up  there,  "  Vote  for  John  .\.  Keliln  r?"  —  A     No,  sir. 

Q.    Any  pictures  of  Martin  Lomasney  displayed  there  during  this  campaign? 

i  (  Ibjected  to  as  immaterial.  | 

A.    No,  sir. 

<j.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  man  in  your  establishment  there  with 
lodgers  to  instruct  them  how  to  vote? — A.    I  did  not. 

<^.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  attend  meetings  at  the  1 1  end  ricks  Club? — 
A.    I  did  not. 

Q.   At  the  time  of  the  contest  between  Keliher  and  Conry? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  inside  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  oh,  once  or  twice. 

i  <  Ibjected  to  as  immaterial.  ) 

*l  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  man  thai  -tupped  at  your  house  as  to 
whom  they  should  vote  for?     A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Upon  election  day  were  nol  you  in  attendance  at  various  booths  in  Ward  s. 
various  polling  1 ths,  to  instruct  men  how  to  vote?  —  A.    1  was  not. 

Q.   Asking  them  to  vote  for  John  A.  Keliher? — A.  [was  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  gather  them  in  your  house,  and  as  lodgers  instruct  each  one? — A. 
I  did  not.* 

Q.    What  precinct  he  was  in  and  lmw    he  could  vote?    -A.    1  did  not. 
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Q.    1  low  he  should  vote'.' — A.    I  did  not. 

<}.  What  precinct  did  you  vote  in? — A.   Precinct  1. 

<,>.  Where  is  the  booth  located  in  that  precinct? — A.  Corner  of  Minot  and  Lowell. 

<,».  Do  you  know  a  man  named  John  Lee  in  that  precinct? — A.  I  do  not. 

<,>.  Did  you  talk  with  John  Lee  as  to  whom  he  should  vote  for  on  election  day. 
Mr.  Kane.' — A.    I  did  not;   I  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

C>.   You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  John  LeeinPrecincI  L?  —  A.   No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

(,»!    And  he  never  stopped  at  your  house? — A.    Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    Do  ydu  know  John  F,  Caldwell  of  1  Lowell  street'.' — A.    I  do. 

Q.   Do  you  kno'w  Peter  F.  Carl? — A.   [do. 

Q.   Where  did  he  stop  May  1,  L902?— A.  No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.  Where  did  John  J.  Smith  stop? — A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  John  J. 
Smith. 

(Objected  to.) 

Q.   Do  you  know  where  Andrew  J.  Collins  stopped? — A.    I  do. 

Q.    Where  did  he  stop? — A.    No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stop  there? — A.  He  has  been  there  about  five  or  six  years  all 
told  about  that  house. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  on  May  1,  1902? — A.  On  the  top  floor,  I  think  it  was. 

C>.   Did  he  have  a  separate  room? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Richard  Williams,  jr..  stopped? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where? — A.   Stopped  on  the  second  floor  from  the  street. 

Q.  What  room  did  John  Cleary  stay  in  on  the  night  of  May  1? — A.  Sometimes 
stayed  in  No.  :;,  sometimes  in  No.  1. 

Q.  Where  did  he  stay  May  1, 1902?— A.  I  could  not  say;  I  think  in  No.  3.  I  would 
not  be  positive. 

<,).   Do  you  know  John  Doyle? — A.   I  do. 

(J.   Where  does  he  live  now? — A.   He  lives  in  New  York  City  now. 

Q.   Do  you  know  John  T.  Eagan? — A.  I  do. 

(}.   Does  he  live  at  your  house'.' — A.   Not  at  present. 

Q.   Did  he  live  there  May  1,  1902?— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  live  there  after  May  1,  1902?— A.  I  don't  think  so.  He  was  there  at 
one  time.     1  do  not  know  what  time  he  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  in  the  name  of  John  T.  Eagan  to  the  assessors  of  the  city  of 
Boston  as  having  stopped  at  your  house  on  May  1,  1902? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

(I.  Do  you  know  how  his  name  got  on  the  voting  list? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  stop  at  No.  1  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.  He  was  there  at  one  time; 
he  was  there  in  L901.      I  do  not  know  about  L902. 

(I    Ho  you  know  how  his  name  got  on  the  voting  list'.' — A.    I  could  not  say. 

<.,}.   You  did  not  give  in  that  name,  did  you? — A.    I  do  not  think  so;   I  might. 

Q.  Know  John  T.  Eagan  stopped  there  May  1,  1902?— A.  Well,  he  is  a  fellow  that 
comes  sometimes  and  stays  a  week  and  goes  away. 

Q.  He  did  not  stop  there  May  1,  1902? — A.  1  would  not  want  to  say,  because  1  do 
not  know   he  did  not  stay  there. 

Q.    What  does  Luke  Fanning  do? — A.   He  is  in  the  express  business. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  Court  square. 

1 1.  How  long  has  he  been  Mopping  at  No.  1  Lowell  street  from  a  time  previous  to 
May  1,  1902?— A.    For  three  years. 

<i.    Do  you  know  Henry  Clay? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  he  stop? — A.  He  stops  at  No.  :->  Lowell  street  and  No  1.  He  has 
stopped  in  both  houses. 

Q.  Where  did  he  stop  on  May  1,  1902? — A.  No.  '■'>,  I  think  it  was;  1  would  not  he 
sure.      I  Ie  stays  in  Loth  houses. 

<,>.    1  would  like  toget  that  answer?— A.   I  said  1  would  not  he  positive. 

Q.  Dili  you  say  he  ever  stayed  at  either  one? — A.  He  stayed  at  either  one  of  those 
two  houses;    1  do  not  know  which  one. 

<i  What  is  your  reason  for  knowing  he  stayed  there,  because  you  gave  his  name? — 

A.    1  know  he  was  there;    he  has  1k  en  there  four  or  five  year-. 

<,>.  Do  you  know   William  McGee? — A.    I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  doc-  he  slop?-- A.    1  le  stopped  at  No.  :!,   [think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  does? — A.    He  is  working  for  J.  T.  Manning. 

<,».  Do  you  know  James  Miles? — A.    1  do. 

<».  Where  did  James  Miles  stop  on  May  1,  L902?— A.   No.:;. 

Q.  Where  did  William  McGee  stop  May  1,  1902?— A.  At  :;.  1  think. 

Q.  Where  did  John  J.  Mellefont  stop  May  1.  1902?— A.    He  was  in  No.  1. 

Q.  Where  did  Richard  C.  Williams  stop  on  May  1.  1902?— A.   No.  1. 

Q.  Where  did  John  J.  McCarthy  stop  May  1,  1902?— A.   No.  3. 
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Q.   Do  you  know  Nathaniel  Keed? — A.  I  do. 

*}.  Where  is  he  living  now?— A.  He  is  waiting  lime,  I  think,  at  Charles  Btreet  jail. 

Q.   tie  is  waiting  time? — A.  Bound  over;  yes. 

Q.  You  mean  fie  is  under  criminal  sentence? — A.  Ye-,  sir;  he  is  bound  over,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object  to  all  tin-  as  hearsay. 

(I   Where  did  Nathaniel  Reed  stop  .May  1.  1902?— A.  No.  3. 

<,>.  I >< >  you  know  John  Connors? — A.   I  do. 

<,>.  Where  did  he  stop  May  l,  1902?— A.  No.  :;. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Nathaniel  Reed  was  arrested? 

(Objected  to,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record. ) 

\.   [  do  not. 

<l  When  diil  you  hear  that  In-  was  waiting  time,  as  you  call  it,  being  bound  over? — 
A.   Probably  four  week-  ago  or  five. 

(,).  ( )u  November  4,  1902,  was  be  waiting  time? 

I  <  >bjected  to.  i 

A.    lie  was  not. 

','■    Do  vim  know  Edward  A.  ('rocker'? — A.   I  do. 

Q.   Wheredid  he  live  May  1.  L902?— A.   No.  3. 

< }.  How  long  iliil  he  continue  to  live  with  you  after  May  1,  1902? — A.  Probably  a 
couple  of  months;    I  do  not  know  exactly  when   he  went  away. 

*l  Was  he  in  Boston  November  4,  L902? — A.   I  think  he  was. 

Q.    Do  you  know  he  was? — A.  J  am  pretty  sure  of  it;  yes. 

*}.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  J  would  not  he  positive  about  that. 

<i.   When  ilid  you  last  see  him? — A.   This  last 

<^.  When  iliil  you  la^t  see  Edward  A.  <  'rocker  stop  at  your  house? — A.  About  four 
week-  ago. 

Q.    Where? — A.   He  was  in  my  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  November  4,  1902? — A.   I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  sent  a  man  to  vote  on  his  name  November 4,  1902,  when 
he  was  in  New  York.  Mr.  Kane'.' — A.   I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

(,>.  You  know  he  •  I i <  1  no!  live  in  your  house  November  4.  1902,  don't  you'? — A.  At 
this  present  time  1  would  not  he  gure  about  it. 

Q.    You  are  pretty  sure  that  he  iliil  not,  aren't  you?  —  A.    I'retty  sure. 

< I.   You  know  that  his  name  was  voted  upon,  don't  you? 
i  ►hjected  to,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  I 

A.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  William  .1.  Lee? — A.    I  do. 

(}.   Wheredid  he  stop  last  May.  the  1st  of  May? — A.  No.  1  or  No.  3;  I  won't  he 

-MO    . 

<,».    What  does  he  do? — A.    I  lei- a  polisher  of  some  kind ;   I  forget  what  he  doe- do. 
<^.    Did  he  ever  work  for  you? — A.    He  did  not. 
<}.    Do  vim  know  Patrick  F.  Galvin? — A.    1  do. 
',».    Where  did  he  stop  May  1.  L902?— A.    No.   I   Lowell  Street. 

<<>.  What  room  did  he  occupy? — -A.  I  think  on  t  lie  second  floor,  the  first  or  second; 
t  he  second,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.    Which  will  you  have  it? — A.  The  second. 
1 1.    Do  von  know  .lames  I>.  Lucy? — A.    1  do. 

<  I.    When-  is   he  stopping  now? — A.    At  present    I  do  not    know  where  he  is  a: 
present  time. 

i,).  When  did  you  last  see  him? — A.   About  a  week. 

(}.  Was  he  stopping  at  your  house  a  week  ago? — A.    He  was. 

Q.  At  No.  1  Lou  ell  street?— A.   No.  ::. 

Q.  He  was  sentenced  lor  three  months  in  the  house  of  correction,  was  he  not? 

(Objected  to.  i 

A.    I  do  no!  know  anything  aboul  that. 

< i.   Was  he  not  sentenced  November  4,  1902,  to  a  penal  institution,  do  you  happen 

to  know'?     If  vmi  know,  will  you  answer  that  question? 
(Objected  to.  I 
A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

<2-  Then  you  do  not  know  that  he  was  Stopping  at  your  place  at  1  Lowell  street 
mi  November  4,  1902,  do  you? — A.   I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 

<2-  When  did  he  leave  your  place  as  hi-  domicile,  hearthstone,  and  all  that? — A.  I 
did  not  keep  any  record  of  it;    I  could  not  say. 

<  i  About  when?     Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  have  not  any  knowledge 

about   when   he  did   lea\  >•. 

<^.  Do  you  know  when  he  came  to  your  place? — A.  Ye-;  he  has  been  there  four 
or  live  years. 
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Q.  He  has  been  there  four  or  five  years  living  at  your  house? — A.  At  different 
times. 

().   Always  lived  at  1  rather  than  •'!'.' — A.   1  and  .".. 

Q.  Migrated  between  the  two?     Ever  have  any  particular  room? — A.  No. 

Q.    Ever  have  any  particular  bed? — A.    No. 

Q.  No  particular  bed? — A.  Nut  that  I  know  of;  no. 

<j.  During  those  live  years,  as  far  as  you  know  about,  as  landlord  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged,  that  man  had  no  particular  bed  ami  qo  particular  room? — A.  I  did 
not  keep  any  set  room  tor  him;  when  he  came  there  he  had  a  room. 

Q.  When  he  came  there  four  or  five  years? — A.  He  was  not  there  steady  four  or 
five  years:  he  was  there  off  and  on. 

Q.   When  wasthe  first  time  you  saw  him'.' — A.   About  a  week. 

i}.  How  long  previous  to  that  was  it  that  he  left  your  residence  or  establishment, 
1   Lowell  street'.' — A.    1  could  not  say:   have  no  knowledge  aboul  it. 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  How  long  after  May  1.  L902? — A.  lie  was  there  possibly  along  in  July,  I  think, 
June  or  .July:    somewhere  along  there. 

»,).  What  fixes  that  in  your  mind? — A.  Nothing  particularly.  You  wanted  to 
know    what  time,  and  I  have  answered  as  near  as  I  could. 

<,>.    In  what  room  did  lie  sleep  on  .May  1,  1902? — A.    1  could  not  say. 

Q.   What  number  did  he  sleep  in'.' — A.    I  could  not  state. 

Q.    I  >f  the  eighty-two  men  assessed  there  through  your  agency  in  Lowell  street 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object. 

<,>.  Assessed  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  how  many  do  yon  remember,  how 
many  names  do  you  remember? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  repeat  them  right 
off.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  repeat  them  right  off? 

Q.  Yes. — A.   I  can  not  remember. 

<,>.    Repeat  all  you  can  repeat. — A.   Well,  I — what  do  you  want,  different  numbers? 

Q.    I  want  their  residence  after  each  name,  where  they  lived. — A.   r  disremember. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember? — A.  Well,  when  the  assessment  went  in  it  went  in  as 
one  house,  and  there  was  no  objection  until  this  present  time  about  1  or  :;. 

Q.  When  the  assessment  went  in,  Mr.  Kane,  you  put  in  a  hatch  of  eighty-two 
names  as  from  one  house,  did  you? — A.   Supposed  to  be  from  one  house. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  get  upon  the  voting  list  as  some  from  .'!  and  some 
from  1? 

(Objected  to.  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record.) 

A.   He  is  interrupting  me  all  the  time.      I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  is  interrupting  you? — A.  This  man  sitting  here,  this  man  here:  he  is 
watching  me,  with  the  ex-Congressman,  Mr.  Conry. 

Q.  Mr.  Harrington  appears  here  as  counsel. — A.  Is  he  counsel? 

Q.  Air.  Kane— —  A.   Well,  if  you  will  talk  a  little  louder.     He  is  interrupting  me. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  not  remember  the  names  of  these  men'.'— A.  If 
he  keeps  quiet  probably  he  would  not  be  interrupting  me. 

Q.  You  say  these  eighty-two  names  went  in  in  a  bunch  to  the  assessors?— A.  I  did 
not  say  they  went  in  in  a  bunch;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  one  lisl  containing  eighty-two  names  to  the  assessors,  didn't  you? — 
A.    Yes;  one  list. 

<^.    At  the  same  time'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  gave  that  list  there  was  nothing  on  the  list  to  show  whether 
they  lived  at  I  Lowell  street  or  3  Lowell  street'.'— A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  made 
any  difference. 

<*2.  And  the  assessors  did  not  take  any  exception,  did  not  make  any  exception  to 
that  list?— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  And  later  you  saw  the  voting  list,  didn't  you?  You  saw  the  voting  list,  didn't 
you — the  voting  list?— A.    No:   I  did  not. 

Q.    You  now  know  that  certain  names  have  been  registered?— A.    I  do. 

(}.  As  having  stopped  at  your  establishment,  and  that  some  names  have  been  reg- 
istered as  now  Stopping  at  I  Lowell  street?  — A.  There  are  several  registered  as  stop- 
ping at  3  Lowell  street. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  that  came  about'.' — A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  if.'— A.    I  had  not. 

Q.   Ho  you  know  anybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.   I  do  not. 

Q.   Did  Martin  Lomasney  have  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.   He  had  not. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge?— A.   He  had  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know   whether  the  assessors  did  it  themselves  or  not? 

Objected  to. 

A.    I  did  not. 
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Q.  Now,  t  would  like  to  ask  you  to  repeat  the  question  I  put  to  you — I  want  you 
to  recollect  perfectly — <  1  i *  1  you  at  any  time,  or  on  May  1.  1902,  know  the  names  of 
the  assessor  or  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  that  took  thai  lisl  of  eighty-two  names 
from  you? — A.  I  know  two  of  them  by  sight;  well.  I  know  they  were  assessors. 

(,».   Do  you  know  their  names?-    A.   I  could  not  tell  their  names. 

Q.   How  frequently  have  you  seen  them? — A.  Possibly  oncea  year. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  assessors  in  1902  as  the  assessors  in   1901? — A.  There 
one  of  them,  anyway. 

<j.   Do  you  know  that  they  live  in  Ward  8? — A.    I  do  nut;  no. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  that  they  are  members  of  the  Hendricks  Club? 
( >bjected  to  as  Leading.) 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

'1.  How  many  years  to  your  knowledge  have  they  been  assessors  covering:  the 
district  in  which  you  live,  at  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street'.' — A.   1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Mow  many  times  while  you  have  run  that  establishment  there  have  they  vis- 
ited your  house? — A.    They  have  heeii  there  year  after  year. 

(.,».    How  many  years? — A.    Eight  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  For  eight  years;  have  they  been  the  assessors  for  eight  years? — A.  [couldn't 
say. 

<,».   What  is  your  recollection? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.    You  see  those  men.  don't  you? — A.   I  see  them  from  time  to  time. 

(,>.  You  can  say  whether  they  were  the  same  men  as  the  year  before,  can't  you? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  .Mai. ley.  I  will  suspend  this  examination  for  the  time  being  and  recall  the 
witness  again. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  How  many  men  can  you  accommodate  at  your  place,  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — 
A.   About  130  people. 

Q.  In  the  two  houses?— A.  Yes. 

<,).   In  No.  1  Lowell  street  how  many  can  you  accommodate? — A.   About  30. 

Q.    And  the  balance  you  can  accommodate  in  No.  .">?— A.    Yes. 

ij.  When  you  speak  about  double  beds,  will  you  explain  just  what  you  mean  by 
that? — A.  Made  right  in  the  form  of  a  berth,  the  same  as  on  a  steamboat,  one  right 
over  the  other. 

Q.   <»ue  right  over  the  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   They  are  not  attached  to  the  wall,  are  they? — A.   They  are  not. 

Q.  They  are  built  separate  from  the  wall  and  may  he  moved  about  the  room  to 
any  section  of  the  room  you  choose? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,).  And  when  you  say  a  "double  bed"  or  say  that  two  men  are  sleeping  in  a  double 
bed.  you  mean  that  one  man  sleeps  in  the  lower  compartment  and  the  other  man 
sleeps  in  the  upper  compartment,  right  over  it'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Has  the  board  of  health  examined  your  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  last  examine  it? — A.  Along  in  February  or  January — about  the 
1st  of  January. 

<  I.   When  before  that  did  they  examine  it? — A.   They  come  about  twice  a  year. 

Q.  Twice  every  year,  and  they  have  never  objected  to  the  condition  of  these 
places,  I  and  :;  Lowell  street? 

( (  Mijected  to  as  too  remote. ) 

Dean,  .1.   It  is  a  matter  of  record,  [suppose. 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May  each  year  since  you  have  been  there  certain  men  come  to 
you  ami  say  they  are  assessors? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  M  ai.i.kv.  I  would  like  to  have  you  note  the  familiarity  with  which  my  brother 
asks  how  it  is  done.     I  would  like  to  have  that  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Campbell.   1  have  read  something;  perhaps  vou  have  not. 

Q.    Hid  they  have  any  books  with  them?      A.    They  did. 
ii.    And  did  they  in  your  presence  mark  those  books?— A.   They  did. 
<]•   Hid  they  do  that  subsequently  to  your  handing  them  the  list  of  names? — A.   1 
wa-  present  there  when  they  took  the  name-. 
Q.    And  that  is  the  custom  every  year?      A.    Yes. 

Q.   Do  you  see  yourself  about  that?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

<,>.   Now,  these  men  who  stay  at  your  place,  they  come  there  occasionally  and  stay 

there  a  week  or  so  at  a  time?— A.    They  do;   yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  they  go  away  and  come  back  again? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  may  stay  for  any  period  between  a  week  and  a  year?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  it  i-  the  custom  of  a  great  many  men  tocome  there  some  times  just  previ- 
ous to  the  1st  of  May  and  to  hand  in  their  name-  to  you  and  ask  you  to  give  them 
to  the  assessors  «  hen  they  -hall  come  around? — A.    Yes. 
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Q.  That  they  may  be  assessed  as  living  in  thai  place,  1  and  o  Lowell  street? — 
A.    Yes.  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  having  a  photograph  taken  of  those  double  beds  you 
have  down  there? — A.    1  have  not. 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  object. 
Mr.  Malley.  He  lias  not  any  objection. 
Mr.  Campbell.   I  object;  it  is  immaterial. 
Q.  When  the  board  of  health  came  around  were  the  hunks  just  as  Mr.  Campbell 

testified  they  were? — A.   Just  the  same. 

Q.   Did  the  police  ever  visit  your  place? — A.  Nut  very  often;  once  or  twice. 
Q.  Quite  frequently,  don't  they? — A.   No;  aboul  once  a  week  on  the  average. 
Q.  They  visited  you  about  a  month  ago  tor  not  having  a  license? — A.  That  was 
the  first  time. 

<,».   And  when  they  left  they  took  you  with  them,  didn't  they?— A.  They  did  not. 

Q.    Have  they  ever  raided  the  place  while  you  have  run  it?— A.    Never  did. 

<,).   Fur  illegal  sales  of  liquor? — A.   Never  did. 

1 1.   I>o  you  sell  liquor? — A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object. 

Q.   Will  vou  answer  the  question?     I  »-■  you  sell  liquor  there? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    [do  not. 

<,>.   Have  vou  ever  sold  liquor  there'.' 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    I   have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  gentlemen  accompanied  by  ladies  to  stop  in  your  house? 

(Objected  to  as  immaterial.) 

A.   1  do  not. 

Recross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  When  the  officer  came  there  this  last  time,  will  you  state  the  circumstances 
connected  with  that? — A.  He  came  in  and  he  said  he  had  a  warrant  to  search  the 
premises  tor  liquor.  I  said,  "Go  ahead."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you;  1 
would  like  to  know  how  many  people  you  can  accommodate  in  those  two  houses." 

Mr.  Malley.  This  1  object  to  as  immaterial. 

The  Witness.  I  said.  "What  is  the  reason  for  that?"  "Well,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  hut  I  want  to  know  how  many  you  can  accommodate  in  these  two  houses." 
I  said.  "Go  ahead  and  find  out;  count  them  up."     And  I  went  with  him. 

Q.    And  he  counted  them  up  and  found  out? — A.    He  found  out:  yes. 

Q.  This  time  that  you  were  arrested,  that  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Conry  refers  to.  were 
you  acquitted  at  that  time'? — A.   I  was. 

n.    In  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    I  was. 

<,).  You  were  acquitted  on  the  charge  that  was  preferred  against  you? — A.  I  was. 

'I  What  was  the  charge? — A.  Maintaining  a  lodging  house  without  a  license. 

Mr.  Malley.   I  want  my  objection  noted  to  all  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  M  \i.i.i:v.  |  It  wasafter  the  police  counted  up  how  many  men  you  kept 
in  those  apartments  that  they  brought  you  into  court  for  violating  the  law,  for  not 
having  a  license?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.    i  By  Mr.  Campb]  ll.)   Who  was  the  officer? — A.  Sergeant  Hyland. 

ii.  Where  does  he  live? — A.   In  East  Boston. 

Q.    In  East  Boston,  in  this  district? — A.    Yes,  sir;   Ward  2. 

MARTIN    A.  M(  YAMAHA,  -worn. 
By  Mr.   M  \i .ley: 

<,>.   What  is  your  name? — A.    Martin  A.  McNamara. 

Q.   On  May  1.   L902,  where  did  you  live?— A.    No.  1  Lowell  street. 

ii.  Where  did  you  reside  previous  to  that? — A.  No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  No.  1  Lowell  street  previous  to  May  I.  L902? — A. 
Six  years. 

0.  Steadily?— A.  X".  About  the  10th  of  June  I  leave  every  year  for  a  couple  of 
months. 

Q.    When  do  you  come  hack? — A.    About  the  1st  of  October. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Yew  York  City. 

»,>.  How  old  are  you? — A.  1  was  horn  in  1875;  I  will  be  28  years  old.  J  believe, 
on  the  9th  of  next  April. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  voting  in  Ward  8? — A.  The  first  vote  I  ever  threw  in 
my  life  was  in  Ward  8,  No.  7  Lowell  street. 

Q.  When?— A.  When  I  was  21  years  old,  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  occupy  at  1  Lowell  street  May  1,  l v*o.iV — ,\ .  The  third 
floor,  in  the  hack. 

Q.   A  separate  room?     A.    No,  sir. 

<Y  Who  slept  therewith  you? — A.  There  was  two  double  beds  and  one  single 
bed;  I  slept  with  a  man  named  Lawrence  Sullivafl. 

Q.    Who  else  slept  in  the  same  room  w  it  1 1  yon'.'-    A.    1  could  QOl  tell  you. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  sleep  in  this  room  where  five  men  slept,  how  manynights? 
A.    Well,  i  have  been  sleeping  there  the  last  six  years. 

<,>.    In  the  same  room  for  six  years? — A.    Yes:  that  is,  when  I  am  in  the  city. 

Q.    You  mean  all  except  the  summer  time? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Yon  had  strangers  there  as  roommates  night  after  night?— A.  My  roommate 
that  slept  with  me  in  the  bed,  Lawrence  Sullivan,  he  stopped  with  me:  sometimes 
he  was  a  stranger,  sometimes  he  was  not. 

Q.  Lid  you  know  any  other  of  the  three  who  slept  there  May  1,  1902?— A.  Ye-. 
sir. 

n.  Have  you  seen  them  before?— A.  oh.  1  have  seen  them:  yes. 

Q.    Where  have  you  seen  them?— A.    1  may  have  seen  them  ami  I  may  not. 

<}.    Do  you  know  whether  you  have  seen  them  before  May  1? — A.   I  think  I  have. 

Q.   Have  you  seen  them  since? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  >  i  <  1  yiiu  live  there  at  1  Lowell  street  during  the  months  of  April  ami  .May? — A. 
1  have  lived  there  the  last  six  years,  outside  of  probably  from  the  10th  of  June  until 
about  the  1st  of  October,  the  last  six  years. 

Q.    You  lived  there  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  did  you'.'-   A.    Yes. 

Q.  Lid  you  see  those  three  men  that  slept  with  you  May  1,  19(11',  around  there? — 
A.   1  never  took  any  notice  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  of  seeing  them  in  the  month  of  April  there?— A.  It  was 
none  of  my  business;   I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  no1  remember  of  seeing  them  in  the  month  of  May,  do  you,  except  the 
night  that  they  slept  in  the  room  with  you? — A.  I  could  not  remember  what  day:  I 
believe  I  did  see  them:  yes.  There  was  only  one  man  1  knew — the  man  that  slept 
with  me. 

Q.  You  never  knew  their  names?— A.  No;  I  did  not  know  it  was  any  of  my 
business. 

<,).  Whom  did  you  sleep  with  May  2  in  that  rooin?— A.  The  same  man  I  slept  with 
the  night  before. 

Q.    Lid  the  same  three  strangers  room  there'.' — A.   It  was  none  of  my  business. 

Q.  Lid  these  three  men  sleep  with  you  in  that  room  besides  your  roommate  Mr. 
Sullivan?-  A.  There  was  only  me  and  Lawrence  Sullivan;  the  rest  I  didn't  know 
anything  about. 

Q.  You  stopped  there  every  night  in  April  and  May? — A.  I  have  stopped  there 
the  last  live  or  six  years. 

Q.  You  never  knew  the  names  of  the  men  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  you 
other  than  this  one  man,  Lawrence  Sullivan'.' — A.   That  is  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  do'.'— A.  Just  now,  at  present,  work  tor  .lames  F.  Patterson; 
work  in  a  bar  room  at  55  Causeway  street. 

Q.    What  do  you  do  in  the  bar  room? — A.    I  am  a  porter. 

Q.    You  are  not  a  bartender'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  between  June  and  October?  A.  Well,  T  work  lor  an  uncle  of 
mine.  M  r.  S.  ( '.  ( '.  Finney,  a  -elect man  down  at  North  Carver. 

i,>.  What  do  you  do  down  there?— A.  1  take  care  of  his  cranberry  bogs— I  work 
for  him. 

«,).    Work  for  him  in  the  cranberry  bogs'.'— A.    Yes. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Mallev  called  John  J.  O'Brien,  Edwin  D.  Page,  and  James  L.  Lucey,  and  as 
they  failed  to  respond  presented  subpoenas  with  the  returns  of  the  officer  thereon, 
which  were  marked  respectively,  "Ex.  Hi.  J.  II.  B.;"  "Ex.  14,  J.  II.  B.,"and  "Ex. 
15,  J.  II.  B."  I 

JOHN  A.  RYAN,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mali  i:v: 
Q.    What  is  your  name?— A.   John  A.  Ryan. 
Q.    Where  do  you  live?  — A.    At  the  present  time? 
«,).    Yes. — A.    At  7">  Washington  street. 
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<,».  How  long  have  you  lived  at  75  Washington  street? — A.  Within  a  month. 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  At  No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  firsl  go  to  live  at  No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.  I  think  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  1899  or  the  first  pari  of  1900;   three  years,  any  way. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  when  you  went  there  at  that  time'.' — A.  [  think  I 
was  working  for  the  Derby  Chair  Manufactory  in  Charlestown. 

Q.   Doing  what'.' — A.  1  am  a  furniture  finisher  ami  polisher. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Derby  or  for  the  Derby  Company? — A.  I  could 
not  say  at  thai  time:   1  worked  for  him  for  several  years  when  hewason  Cross  street. 

Q.  How  long  at  that  time  did  you  work  for  the  Derby  Company? — A.  Well,  1 
would  not  he  certain,  because  I  would  change.  The  work  is  not  as  good  in  the 
winter:   I  don't  know   how  long. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  May  1,  1002  did  you  have  your  home  May  1,  1902 — at  1  Lowell 
street'.' — A.   1  diil:  yes,  sir. 

<,).    What  room  did  you  occupy  there? — A.    I  think  it  was  on  the  second  lloor. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  room  by  yourself? — A.  With  Peter  L.  Carl. 

<}.  Did  anybody  else  sleep  in  that  room  hut  Peter  V.  Carl  and  you? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  only  think  you  slept  on  the  second  floor — you  have  no  particular  recol- 
lection where  you  slept,  have  you'.'— A.  At  that  time  I  feel  pretty  certain  it  was 
the  second  floor. 

Q.  The  second  floor  of  No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  And  you  slept  in  a  separate  room  with  Peter  Carl? — A.  Him  and  I  roomed 
together. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anybody  as  to  what  you  should  testify  to  here? — 
A.    1  did  not:   no,  sir.     I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  I  was  handed  a  summons. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  name  in  to  he  assessed'.' — A.  Not  this  year — last  year — no. 
1  left  my  name  there.  1  had  been  living  there  ever  since  my  home  broke  up.  about 
four  years  ago;  always  lived  there. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  your  name  to  to  he  assessed? — A.  Always  left  it  with  Mr. 
King.     I  have  had  that  as  my  domicile  for  about  four  years. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live'.' — A.  There,  more  or  less  of  the  time. 

Q.  How"  much  of  those  four  years  have  you  lived  in  1  Lowell  street? — .V.  The 
larger  part  of  it. 

Q.    You  were  living  there  May  1,  L902,  you  say? — A.    1  was. 

Q.    How  long  previous  to  that  time  had  you  lived  there? — A.  All  that  winter. 

«,).  What  winter'.'     You  left  there  when?— A.   I  left  in  July  last:  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  to  live  then? — A.    I  went  to  Providence  to  work. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  in  Providence? — A.  About  six  weeks. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  live  when  you  came  hack? — A.  I  came  to  Xo.  1  Lowell 
street. 

<2.  Where  were  you  born? — A.   Burlington,  Vt. 

<l  When  did  you  first  come  to  Boston  from  Burlington,  Vt.? — A.  Oh,  in  1872,  I 
believe,  or  1871. 

Q.   When  were  you  horn? — A.    In  1855. 

Q.   Did  you-live  in  Boston  in  1896? — A.   1896?    Seven  years  ago?     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  seven  years  ago? — A.  I  lived — 1  think  it  was  on  Salem 
street,  125,  I  think,  Salem  street,  Ward  <>. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

<,>.  It  was  your  custom  if  you  were  not  at  1  Lowell  street  on  the  1-t  day  of  May  in 
any  of  these  years  you  resided  there  to  leave  your  name  with  Mr.  Kane  to  urive  it  to 
the  assessors? — A.   It  was:  yes.  sir. 

<  >.  With  the  purpose  that  he  should  give  it  to  the  assessors? — A.  Yes;  to  become 
registered  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  You  wanted  that  as  your  place  of  domicile'.'— A.  I  did.  [  kept  my  clothing  there 
up  to  within  four  weeks  ago. 

By  Mr.  MALLEY.  Lid  you  ever  give  your  name  to  the  assessors  personally  in  all 
those  years? — A.    I  have:  yes,  sir:   been  before  them  and  registered. 

*l.    When? — A.    When  they  were  registering  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.    At  the  time  of  the  general  registration? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  March  4,  1903,  at  1  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1903. 
(Mr.  Malley  called  William  P.  Scanlan,  and  as  he  did  not  appear  presented  a  suh- 
ena  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  was  marked  "  Ex.   17,  J.    H.  B.") 
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DANIEL  1".  SULLIVAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation?  A.  Daniel  F.  Sullivan; 
15  or  46  year.-  of  age,  born  the  7th  day  of  July  in  is.")?.  My  residence  at  the  present 
time  i>  No.  3  Lowell  street ;  occupation,  well,  I  have  been  working  at  different  trades. 

Q.    What   do   you  consider   your  occupation'.'     A.  (.'ore  maker.      You  can  pul 
down  tor  an  iron  molder. 

o.  You  were  sworn  yesterday? — A.   Ye.-,  sir. 

o.   On  May  1.  1902,  wheredid  you  live?— A.   I  lived  at  No.  1   Lowell  stiver. 

Q.  In  what  portion  or  part  of  l  Lowell  street?— A.  Well,  in  fact,  1  have  had  differ- 
ent rooms  in  the  bouse. 

<,>.   May   1.   L902,   1    was   referring  to.     Where  did  you  sleep  tin-  1st  of  May  last 

-prill'/.'    -A.     1    slept    ill   the  side  I'ooin. 

t^.  On  what  floor? — A.  On  the  third   floor,  on  the  second  floor  from  overhead  of 

the  drug  -tore. 

<,).   Of  No.  17-  A.    No.  1   Lowell  street. 

<}.    That  is  a  hack  r n.  aside  room  toward  the   hack'.' — A.    A    hack    room    toward 

the  side  room. 

(,».   The  side  room  to  the  rear  of   1  Lowell  street  on  the  second  floor? — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.   How  many  beds  were  in  thai  room'.' — A.  One  bed. 

Q.    Dili  you  occupy  the  bed? — A.    I  did,  in  my  room. 

»,).    l>id  you  occupy  the  room  alone  that  night? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  slept  with  you  in  that  room? — A.   A  friend. 

Q.    Who  was  he? — A.    Well,  he  is  not  here  now. 

().    What  is  his  name?— A.   Thomas  II.  Miles. 

Q.   Where  is  he  now? — A.   Well,  he  may  be  dead  for  all  I  know. 

o.  Did  he  sleep  with  you  previous  to  that  in  that  room'.' — A.   For  years  before  that. 

ij.    When  did  you  last  have  sight  of  him? — A.    Well,  1  had  not  seen  him  for  months 

before  that. 

<,>.  How  many  months  previous  to  May  1,  1902,  had  you  seen  Thomas  II.  Miles? — 
A.    Well,  he  stopped  with  me  part  of  that  winter:   in  thespring  1  went  away. 

<^.   Previous  to  May  1,  L902,  how  long   had  you  been  stopping  al    1    Lowell  si 
continuously?  -A.    From  some  time   hack  and   continuously  down:   well,  off  and  on 
about  six  years. 

(I  Was  May  1,  1-902,  the  first  night  of  your  stay  with  him  at  Lowell  street  that 
you  stopped  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  previous  to  .May  1,  1902,  continuously,  how  long  continuously  did  you 
stop  at  1  Lowell  street? — A.  Well,  1  say  I  stopped  there  at  intervals,  sometimes  a 
month  or  two  months  at  a  time. 

<,).  Taking  the  interval  that  included  May  1,  1902,  how  long  was  that  interval? — A. 
Well,  take  it  myself,  between  him  and  I,  we  stopped  there. 

o.  State  where  you  stopped.  — A.   Where  I  stopped? 

(}.  The  interval  between  May  1,  L902,  you  -topped  there  how  long? — A.  Before  or 
after? 

(^.   Loth. — A.   Before  and  after. 

(,).  Both;  that  interval  that  you  stopped  continuously  there  which  included  May  1? — 
A.  Well,  I  believe  we  Stopped  there  after  1  came  up  in  October  from  the  Cape;  I 
-topped  there  all  that  w  inter. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  from  October,  1901,  up  to  and  including  May  1, 
1902,  you  stopped  continuously  at  I  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Every  Dight?  A.  Well,  not  every  night,  because  sometimes  I  would  he  out  ill 
another  house,  at  No.  I!:  well,  it  is  all  the  same,  in  fact. 

<2-  How  long  did  you  stop  at  1  Lowell  street?— A.  I  told  you  from  the  latter  end 
of  ( >ctober  until  after  the  1st  of  May,  then  up  to  until  .Line,  until  I  went  out  of  town. 

(I    You  left  1    Lowell  street  the  last  time  in  .Line  of  1902?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  return  to  1   Lowell  street? — A.    I  returned  this  fall. 

<,).  What  time?— A.  Well,  about  the  latter  end  of  October. 

Q.  Did  anybody  hesides  you  and  Thomas  1 1.  Miles  sleep  that  night  of  May  1,  1902, 
with  you  in  that  side  room  you  refer  to?— A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  were;  hut  1 
did  bring  in  a  soldier. 

Q.   That  night?— A.   One  night. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  night  of  May  1,  1902.— A.  Well,  this  was  a  fellow  I 
met  on  the  street.  I  didn't  know  whether  he  Was  right  orwrong,  bul  he  claimed  he 
didn't  have  no  place  and  1  said,  "You  can  stop  with  us."  lie  -aid  he  was  a  Spanish 
veteran  and  it  was  cold. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  i-t  of  May,  1902,  Mr.  Sullivan-.'— A.  I  do; 
yes,  nir. 
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Q.  I>iil  anybody  besides  Thomas  H.  Miles  and  you  sleep  in  that  side  room  you  have 
referred  toon  that  night? — A.   Not  as  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

*l  Where  were  you  born,  .Mr.  Sullivan'.' — A.  I  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Bunker 
Hill  district. 

n.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.   No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  .May.  1902,  No.  1    Lowell  street  was  your  place  of  domicile? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 
<,'•    You  accepted  that  as  your  place  of  domicile? — A.   Always,  lor  the  last  six  year.-. 

By  .Mr.  Malley: 

',».    How  much  did  you   pay  per  week  for  the  chance  to  sleep  in  that   r ? — A. 

Well,  I  was  paying  $2.  1  was  not  paying;  but  i  was  to  pay  $2  if  we  had  the  room  — 
a  dollar  myself  alone— $1.50  myself.     I  f  there  were  two  of  us  had  i1  we  had  to  pay  $2. 

Q.    How  many  beds  were  in  that  room? — A.   Onlj  one. 

LAWRENCE  S.  SULLIVAN,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M  u.i.ky: 

Q.    You  were  sworn  yesterday,  -Mr.  Sullivan? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  anil  occupation.  A.  Lawrence  S. 
Sullivan;  51;  '■'>  Lowell  street,  at  present:  occupation,  house  painter. 

Q.  For  whom  do  you  work,  Mr.  Sullivan? — A.  For  myself  at  present;  well,  I  have 
worked  for  most  of  the  biggesl  -hop-  in   Boston  since  I  served  my  apprenticeship 

BOme  thirty-odd  years  ago. 

<,».   Where  were  you  born? — A.   In  Boston. 

<j.  Are  you  a  married  man?— A.   No,  sir;  never  was  married. 

<^.   On  May  1,  L902,  when' did  you  reside? — A.    No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  premises  at  1  Lowell  street  did  you  occupy? — A.  On  the 
second  floor. 

*}.  What  room? — A.  It  strikes  me  it  was  a  hack  room;  I  have  lived  all  over  that 
house  for  five  or  six  years.  Mr.  Malley,  and  of  course  I  might  he  mistaken. 

Q.  How  many  persons  slept  in  that  room  with  you  that  night? — A.  You  mean  on 
that  particular  night? 

<  i.  On  that  particular  night.  —  A.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  were  live 
people,  although  I  would  not  swear  that  there  were  five. 

<,!■   Five  people  slept  in  that  room? — A.   If  my  memorj  serves  me. 

<^.  How  many  beds  were  there'.' — A.  Three;  two  double  beds  and  one  single  bed, 
if  1  recollect  it  rightly.  Now,  this  I  have  had  to  jog  my  memory  about,  Mr.  Malley, 
because  at  that  time  1  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  it,  hut  as  I  recollect  it  now 
that  is  it. 

<,»•  By  a  double  bed  you  mean  where  one  slept  above  the  other? — A.  Well,  I  call 
it  a  double  bed. 

Q.  Well,  thes  wen'  actually  called  down  there  hunks? — A.  Not  that  !  ever  heard: 
1  don't  know;  there  might  have  been  somebody  called  them  so,  hut  I  called  them 
a  bed. 

<2-  Taking  the  particular  time  that  you  stopped  then-  May  1.  1902,  the  continuous 
time  that  you  stopped  there  at  about  that  period,  at  what  time  did  you  first  go 
there,  and  what  time  did  you  leave?— A.  You  don't  mean  when  1  first  went  there; 
you  mean  at  that  time? 

Q.  How  Ion-did  you  stop  there  at  the  time  that  included  May  1.  1902?— A.  Oh,  I 
may  have  been  there  a  couple  of  months  at  that  time.  I  have  been  there  continu- 
ously almost  for  six  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  firsl  leave  there  after  May  1,  1902? — A.  1  am  not  sure  that  1 
have  left  there.      1  may  have  since. 

Q.   Then  you  have  not  left  there  at  all'.' — A.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  have. 

<}.  Can  not  you  tell  now  whether  you  left  1  Lowell  street?  -A.  Oh,  ye-:  I  have 
been  into  :!,  and  at  the  present  time  in  No.  :). 

Q.  When  did  you  go  from  1  to:;? — A.  Well.  I  really  can  not  say.  hut  if  you  ask 
me  to  give  my  judgmenl  of  it.  I  should  say  perhaps  a  month  or  so  later. 

Q.  Since  May  1,  1902,  have  you  ever  lived  at  any  other  place  than  I  and:!  Lowell 
street? — A.   No;  I  have  not. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  .lames  1).  Barnes,  Edward  Downey,  and  Bernard  Gunn,  and 
as  they  did  not  respond  presented  subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which 
wen-  respectively  marked  "Ex.  is.  .1.  II.  B.,"   "Ex.  I!>.  J.  H.  B.,"  and  "Ex.  20, 

j.  h.  r..   i 
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.[AMI'S  McCOY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M  m.i.ky: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  James  McCoy;  39  years 
of  age;  Iron  tnolder;  residence,  No.  I  Lowell  street. 

Q.  On  May  l.  1902,  did  you  live  at  No.  I  Lowell  street?—  \.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  room  did  you  occupy? — A.   No.  9. 

Q.    I; ii  No.  9.     On  what  flour  is  that? — A.   The  second  Hour,  front. 

<,_>.   How  many  beds  are  in  that  r '.'      \.  Two. 

Q.  Double  beds  or  single? — A.  Double  and  single. 

Q.   How  many  men  slept  in  that  room  the  night  of  May  1.  1902? — A.  There  were 
two  besides  myself. 

Q.    What  were  their  names? — A.  I  do  not  know;   I  do  not  know  at  all  who  had  the 
room. 

Q.   Did  yon  sleep  in  that  room  May  2,   L902?— A.   Yes. 

(j.   Did  yon  sleep  in  that  room  April  30,  L902? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<}.  How  many  men  slept  there  with  you  April  30,  L902?     A.  Two. 

Q.    Do  you  know  their  names? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    How  many  men  slept  there  May  2.  1902? — A.   Two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names? — A.   No. 

Q.   Do  vein  know  them  by  sight? — A.   I  do  know  them  by  sight. 

Q.    Yen  do  not  know  the  names  of  the   men  who  slept    there   April  30  or  Ma\   2. 
1902,  do  you?— A.  Not  at  that  time. 

(,».   You  have  not  learned  their  names  since,  have  you? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    I'id  they  continue  to  sleep  there  in  that  room  for  any  length  of  time  that   you 
occupied  it? — A.   Well,  yes;  about  a  month  or  so. 

Q.   The  same  two  men  were  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  will  tell  you:   I  was 
in  late  and  out  early. 

Q.   Whether  or  not  you  know  the  same  two  men  slept  there? — A.  I  could   not 
swear. 

<2-   For  a  month? — A.   I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

<}.   For  how  long  did  you  sleep  in  that  room? — A.  Oh,  I  slept  in  there  a  year. 

Q.   At  all  times  did  you  have  two  men  sleeping  in  that  room  with  you? — A.   Nut 
always. 

(j.   How  long  a  time  did  you  have  two  men  sleeping  with  you? — A.   Well,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q. 'Did  you  ever  know  any  of  the  men  who  sleep  in  that  room  with  yon  during 
the  month  of  May,  1902? — A.    Yes,  I  did  know  one  man:   Daniel  Connors. 

Q.  When  did  he  sleep  there? — A.  I  do  not  know:  it  was  during  that  month  some 
time. 

<^.    He  was  not  a  man  who  slept  there  May  1.  was  he? — A.    1  do  not  know  whether 
he  slept  there  through  that  month  or  not. 

Q.   Have  no  recollection  about  that? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.   Where  were  yon  born? — A.  North  Chelmsford. 

Q.    Are  you  a  lei_ral  voter  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    I  suppose  SO. 

Q.   Hid  yon  vote  ii| 'lection  day  November  4,  IDOL''.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  vote  from   as  your  residence? — A.   Minot   and  Lowell   streets 
precinct. 

<^.    What? — A.   Cornel' of  Minot  and  Lowell. 

Q.    Where  were  yon  registered  from? — A.   Corner  of  Blossom  and  McLean  street-. 

Q.   You  were  not  registered  from  a  polling  booth,  were  you? — A.   That  is  where  I 
w  as. 

!,».    Yon  mean  that  is  where  you  voted? 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.    Where  did  yon  reside  at  the  time  you  voted  November*,  1902'.' — A.   At  Kane's. 
No  1  Lowell  street. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1902,  No.  1  Lowell  street  was  your  place  of  domicile, 
your  home? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  place  you  resided  at? — A.  It  is  to-day. 

<^.   And  yon  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  your  home  and  domicile? — 
A.    Yes.  sir.      I  have  been  there  two  years. 
Q.  Two  years?— A.   Two  years  last 

By  Mr.  M.w.i.ky: 
0-   .lust  a  question.      When  were  you  assessed? — A.    I  could  nol  tell  you  just  when. 
Q.  Were  yu  assessed?    Hid  you  l'o  up  to  city  hall  to  gel  assessed? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.   5Tou  arc  sure  you  voted  at  the  last  election,  in  L902? — A.  I  voted. 

(}.  At  the  last  election,  on  November  4,  L902?     A.   1  won't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  voted  on  November  4,  L902? — A.  1  voted  on  some 
■  lay;  I  forget  whether  it  was  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  a1  the  Congressional  election  of  1902? — A.  I  voted  at  the  State 
election;  I  voted  that  cold  daj . 

(j.  You  voted  all  day? — A.  That  cold  day;  I  don'1  know  what  day  of  the  month 
it  was  mi. 

0.  Hid  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  election  in  November,  L902? — A.  I  don'1 
think  I  did. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  James  .1.  Malley,  Joseph  McKay,  Philip  Shalley,  ami  Daniel 
McDonald,  and  as  thev  did  net  respond  presented  subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return 
thereon,  which  were  marked,  respectively,  "Ex.  21,  .1.  II.  B.,"  "Ex.  22.  J.  II.  B.," 
"Ex.  23,  J.  II.  P..,'"  and  "Ex.  24,  .).  H.  B."  I 

JOHN  CALLAHAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  John  Callahan;  12;  res- 
idence, No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — A.  At  the  present  moment,  meat  cutter. 

<,>.   Where  were  you  born? — A.  Cambridge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  Cambridge? — A.   Was  burn  there  and  lived  there. 

Q.   Up  to  what  time? — A.   Within  three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  there?  Give  the  street  and  number  if  you  know  it. — A.  Elm 
street. 

<,>.  What  number? — A.  1  was  born  in  Elm  street;  the  last  place  I  lived  there  was 
369  Columbia  street. 

Q.    Are  you  married? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,}■   Have  you  been  a  married  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

().    With  whom  did  you  live  at  369? — A.  My  sister. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  from  there? — A.  That  is  when  I  came  to  Boston. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Boston  and  where  did  you  come  to  live? — A.  No.  1 
Lowell  street. 

n.   What  was  your  business  at  that  time? — A.   Meat  cutter. 

Q.    Where  did  you  work  then? — A.  Various  places. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  at  the  time  you  moved  to  1  Lowell  street? — A.  Corner  of 
Norfolk  street. 

Q.  For  whom? — A.   A  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Woolley. 

(>.  How  long  did  you  liveat  1  Lowell  street? — A.  I  have  been  livingthere  forthree 
years. 

Q.   Been  working  at  the  meat-cutting  business  ever  since  that  time? — A.  Off  and  on. 

0-  How  long  did  you  stay  with  Mr.  Woolley  at  1  Norfolk  street  after  you  moved 
to  1  Lowell  street? — A.    About  six  months. 

Q.  Worked  out  in  Cambridge? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   And  lived  at  1  Lowell  street.  Boston?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  occupy  at  1  Lowell  street  May  1,  1902? — A.  Slept  in  the 
dormitory,  the  first  dormitory. 

<l    Is  that  the  room  that  is' IS  bv  20? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.   I  should  think  that  would  be  pretty  near  the  dimensions  of  it. 

0.  How  many  beds  are  there  in  that  room? — A.  Twelve,  I  think. 

Q.  Single  or  double  beds? — A.  Double. 

Q.   Accommodations  for  24  people  there? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  blow  many  people  slept  there  May  1,  1902?— A.  Well,  I  should  think  they 
were  all  pretty  well  occupied. 

0.   Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  night  watchman  at  that  time  for  Mr.  Kane,  were  you  not?     A.    Ye-. 

Q.    He  is  commonly  known  down  there  as  John  King,  isn't  he?— A.    Well.  I  could, 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  King,  who  keeps  No.  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  1  know 
Mr.  Kane  kaeps  it. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  keeps  1  and:;  Lowell  street  known  down  there  as  John  King? — 
A.    I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  go  under  the  name  of  John  King  to  your  knowledge? — A.  1  don't 
know  what  name  he  goes  under. 

Q.  Up  to  May  1,  1902,  how  Ion*:  had  you  been  working  for  Mr.  Kane? 
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<  >bjected  to.) 

\.    1  was  col  working  a1  thai  time. 

Q.   What  were  you  doing  on  May  1,  L902? — A.   I  was  working  around  the  market. 

Q.   For  whom? — A.  Several  people. 

Q.  Several  people  the  same  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  May  I,  L902  for  whom  were  you  working? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  best  of  my 
recollection  at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  Any  time  in  the  month  of  April.  L902,  for  whom  were  you  working?  A.  I 
think  I  was  working  on  Merchants'  Rom  for  a  man  carried  McKay. 

Q.   What  is  his  business?— A.   Poultry  business. 

Q.  Keep  any  markel  there?— A.  I  would  not  place  that  as  a  definite  answer.  He 
does  keep  a  market  there,  or  lie  did.      I  think  1  was  working  for  him  that  day. 

( >.  You  worked  one  day  in  April  tor  a  man  named  McKay.  Any  other  time  in 
April  that  you  worked  for  anybody? — A.   I  was  working  right  straighl  along. 

Q.  Name  some  of  your  other  employers  in  that  month. — A.  I  was  working  at 
miscellaneous  work. 

Q.  Name  some  of  your  employers  during  that  month  of  April. — A.  I  could  oot 
tell. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  men  that  employed  you  during  the  month  of  March,  L902. — 
A.    Well,  J  worked  on  furniture  teams  and  all  like  that. 

Q.  Can  you  name  anv  man  who  employed  you  to  work  in  the  month  of  March. 
L902?—  A.  'Well,  I  could  not,  not  by  name. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  man  that  employed  you  in  February,  1902? — A.  No;  I 
could  not. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anybody  who  employed  yon  to  work  during  the  months 
from  December,  1901,  down  to  June,  L902,  other  than  Mr.  McKay?— A.  1  could  not. 
because  my  work  was  miscellaneous  work;  I  got  work  wherever  I  could;  tried  to 
get  along  the  best  I  could. 

•  2.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay  for  your  lodging  at  1  Lowed  street  on 
May  1,  1902? 

(Objected  to.  I 

A.  Where  did  I  get  it? 

<^.  Yes. — A.  I  generally  have  a  little  fund  of  money  with  me-  369  Columbia  street, 
Cambridgeport. 

Q.  This  was  on  May  1,  1902?— A.  Not  where  1  got  it  that  day.  but  1  generally  got 
it  from  there. 

Q.  At  any  time  from  December,  1901,  down  to  and  including  May  1.  L902,  did  you 
earn  any  money? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  earn  it'.' — A.   A1  miscellaneous  work,  wherever  I  could  net  it. 

Q.  1  believe  you  said  you  could  not  state  whom  you  worked  for  other  than  one 
Mr.  McKay,  the  1st  day 'of  April?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  You  were  not  working  in  the  month  of  May  for  Edward  J.  Kane  as  nighl  watch- 
man, were  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

<l   When  did  yon  begin  your  duties  as  night  watchman  at  1  and  •".  bowed  al 
for  Edward  .1.  Kane? — A.   Five  weeks  ago. 

<l  For  whom  did  you  work  from  May  1,  L902,  down  to  five  weeks  ago?  -A.  I  'lone 
miscellaneous  work. 

Q.  Name  any  man  for  whom  you  did  work  from  May  1.  L902,  down  to  live  weeks 
ago,  when  you  became  night  watchman. — A.  I  have  got,  a-  a  general  thin--,  to  gel  it. 
having  to  get  my  livelihood. 

Q.   You  r:\]\  n.it  remember  anybody  you  worked  for'.' — A.  No,  sir. 

<}.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  men  who  slept  in  the  dormitory  in  which 
you  slept  on  May  1,  L902?  -A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember?  What  particular  recollection  have  you  as  to  May  1, 
1902,  from  any  other  night  in  May,  April,  or  .June  as  to  how  many  men  slept  in  that 

dormitory?   -A.    Well,  I  will  tell  you  that  as  a  general  thing  the  r us  are  all  filled 

right  up. 

Q.  Thai  particular  room  on  May  l'.'     A.  No,  sir:  a- a  general  thing. 

Q.  Your  recollection  that  24  men  slept  in  that  room  on  May  1.  L902,  b  based  upon 
the  fact  that  as  a  general  thing  the  rooms  are  al!  tilled  every  night?     A.    No,  sir. 

<^.    What  is  it  based  upon?— A.    because  these  rooms  are  generally  Idled  every  night, 

and  1  know  they  were  tilled  thoroughly,  because  I  went  through  them. 

Q.  What  was' the  occasion  for  your  -join*:  through  those  rooms?— if.  I  am  night 
watchman  there. 

<,).    You  were  not  night  watchman  May  1.  L902,  were  you'.'     A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   You  hail  never  been  nighl  watchman  for  Edward  .1.  Kane  at   1  and  •'!  Lowell 

street   previous  to  five  week-  ago'.'—  A.     No,  Bir. 
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Q.  Then  you  don't  know  a-  night  watchman  what  happened  May  1,  L902?— A. 
Not  on  that. 

Q.  Or  anything  thai  happened  up  to  five  weeks  ago  al  1  and  :!  Lowell  street,  did 
you?— A.   I  do. 

Q.  I>id  anyone  speak  to  you  outsfde  of  the  door  to-day  and  tell  you  to  stick  to 
your  story? — A.   No.  sir. 

<,>.  Did  you  ever  speak  with  Mr.  Cuddy  aboul  testifying  here? — A.  I  would  not 
know  the  gentleman;  never  spoke  a  word  in  my  life  to  him. 

i,».  I  understand  you  have  never  seen  that  gentleman  before  in  your  life? — A.  1 
would  not   know  him  as  Mr.  Cuddy. 

<^.  What  name  did  you  know  him  under?  A.  1  did  not  know  him  under  any 
name  at  all. 

Q.   Do  you  know  him  at  all?-    A.   No,  sir;  no  more  than  I  have  seen  the  gentleman. 

tj.  How  many  times  have  you  seen  the  gentleman  before?— A.  oh,  well,  now  that 
is  an  opinion;    I  mighl  have  soon  him  dozens  of  times. 

Q.  Did  John  Kane  tell  you  outside  this  door  "Stick  to  your  story.  Callahan?" — 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  with  John  Kane  or  Edward  .1.  Kane  outside  this  door  before 
you  came  in  to  testify? — A.   1  presumably  was. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  you  were'.' — A.    I  do;   yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  talking  about? — A.  Only  a  matter  of  business  concerning  the 
house. 

Q.  Vim  were  talking  concerning  the  house  1  and  :;  Lowell  street'.' — A.  Yes.  sir; 
about  getting  hack,  lighting  up  the  lights,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  t"  him  about  what  you  were  going  to  testify  here  to-day? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  know  he  had  testified  yesterday? — A.   I  certainly  did. 

Q.  He  knew  you  were  summoned  here'.' — A.  I  supposed  so.  1  am  an  employeeof 
hi-:   he  ought  to  know. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  say  a  word  one  way  or  the  other  about  testifying  here  to-day 
when  you  met  outside  the  court  room'.'     A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  speak  about'.' — A.  Spoke  about  the  house,  about  getting  hack  in 
time  to  light  the  lires  and  light  the  lamps. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

<,».  On  tiie  1st  of  May.  1902,  No.  1  Lowell  street  was  your  place  of  residence? — 
A.   Yes. 

Q.    Your  domicile'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,>.   You  made  it  your  home? — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  say  you  had  lived  there? — A.    J  have  lived  there  three  year-. 

Q.    You  lived  there  in  1900? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<i   At  the  time  of  the  last  Congressional  election? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<^.  The  last  preceding  hut  one.  Mr.  Conry  was  a  candidate  tin-  first  time,  and 
von  were  living  there  then?     A.   When  was  that,  please'.' 

Q.  In  L900.— A.   1  think  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
«,).  Just  one  question.     Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  election  last   Novem- 
ber?— A.   I  did.  sir. 

Mr.  Malley  called  Henry  Clay,  Thomas  .1.  Kennedy,  Timothy  Lyons,  and  Wil- 
liam Met  lee.  and.  as  they  did  not  respond,  offered  subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return 
thereon,  which  were  respectively  marked  "Ex.  25,  .1.  II.  !'>.."  "Ex.  L'fi.  J.  H.  B.," 
■•  Kx.  27,  .!.  H.  I!.,"  and  "Ex.  28,  .1.  II.  B." 

JOHN  J.  MELLEFONT,  -worn. 
By  Mr.  M  m.i.ey: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My  name  is 
John  J.  Mellefont;  33  years;  I  was  horn  April  27,  in  1870;  that  makes  my  age  33, 
nearly:    I  am  a  teamster. 

Q.  Your  residence?— -A.   1  Lowell  street;  has  been  for  two  years  and  three  months. 

<,>.  What  room  have  you  occupied  during  t  hree  years  and  two  months'.' — A.  I  have 
lived  in  a  room  where  i-  a  double  bed  and  two  singles. 

Q.   In  which  room'.' — A.    A  hack  room. 

ij.  How  many  men  slept  in  that  room  that  night? — A.  There  was  three  besides 
myself. 

Q.   On  May  1.  1902,  where  did  you  reside? — A.    No.   I  Lowell  street. 

Q.   The  same  room  that  you  have  spoken  of? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  slepl  in  thai  room  with  you,  if  anybody? — A.  Well,  men  slept  there,  but 
I  do  not  know  their  names,  for  the  simple  reason  why,  I  have  to  get  out  of  my  house 
at  half  past  5  over  to  the  barn,  to  gel  on  the  stand  at  7  o'clock. 

().   Did  the  same  men  sleep  there  May  I.  1902,  that  slept  there  with  you  April  30, 

1902? — A.    Well,  tlie  men  that  slept  there.   1   presume  they  slept  there.  1  do  not  really 

know  their  names:  1  never  knew  what  their  names  were,  because  in  the  furniture 
business,  you  know,  you  go  mi  the  stand  at  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all.  Go  ahead.  — A.  [n  the  furniture  business  you  may  stand  at 
your  business  three  or  four  hours,  and  probably  you  gel  a  job,  and  you  are  oul  of 
town  until  7  or  8  o'clock  at  night;  and  when  you  come  home  yon  are  not  going  to 
look  around  to  see  who  is  in  the  house;  you  will  be  tired  enough  altera  hard  day's 
work. 

Q.  For  two  years  and  three  months  that  you  stayed  a1  No.  1  Lowell  street  you  did 
not  stop  to  see  who  slept  in  the  room  with  you? — A.  No  more  than  1  would  say 
"Good  morning,"  if  they  happened  to  he  np. 

Q.   Never  asked  their  names  or  anything  about  them? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  who  they  wen'?  Didn't  care  who  they  were? — A.  No;  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  to  me  who  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  baggage?— A.  Yes;  I  had  a  shift  of  clothes;  somethingto  put 
on  me  of  a  Sunday,  the  way  anybody  should  do  who  is  working. 

Q.  You  didn't  mind  who  came  into  the  room  where  your  shift  of  clothes  were? — 
A.  I  never  did  that;  1  put  them  under  lock  and  key  with  the  proprietor,  so  when  1 
returned  I  would  know  that  I  had  them. 

0.  During  the  two  years  and  three  months  that  you  slept  in  this  room  was  it  most 
of  the  time  that  the  beds  were  fully  occupied? — A.    Decidedly,  yes. 

Q.  That  is,  for  most  of  the  time  four  men  slept  in  that  room? — A.  Generally  a  full 
house  he  had. 

Q.  Three  besides  yourself? — A.   Yes. 

0.   What  did  you  pay  for  sleeping  in  that  room? — A.   Paid  $]  a  week  for  the  Lodging. 

0-  At  any  time,  at  any  night,  in  those  two  years  and  three  months,  did  you  know 
the  name  of  any  man  who  slept  there  with  you? — A.  Not  in  the  room  I  slept,  but  I 
knew  a  fellow  that  roomed  there,  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  who  went  to  school  at  the 
Phillips  School. 

<l  In  the  last  two  years  and  three  months  you  have  had  as  roommates  each  night 
three  men? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  you  have  never  known — and  you  have  made  that  your 
permanent  residence  for  two  years  and  three  months?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

0.  And  you  have  never  known  the  names  of  any  one  of  the  three  men  or  of  any 
three  men  who  slept  there  any  night  with  you  during  those  two  years  and  three 
months? — A.   No.  sir;  I  did  not. 

(I.  That  is  all — or,  just  one  question.  Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  elec- 
tion November  4,  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

JAMES  MILES,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Mai.i.kv: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  James  Miles; 
32  years  olu;   residence,  1   Lowell  street;  occupation,  laborer. 

<,».    Where  were  you  horn,  Mr.  Miles? — A.    I  was  born  in  I'eabody. 

<}.    Peabody,  Mass.,  1  presume  you  mean? — A.    Yes. 

<,>.    Did  you  ever  Live  in  Somerville,  Mass.? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  Since  I  was  :!  years  old  up  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  lived  there  since  a  couple  of  years  ago?— A.    No.  sir. 

<j.    Are  your  father  and  mother  living? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters'.'— A.    I  have  got  one  brother  and  sister. 

Q.   Where  do  they  live? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    I  don't  know  . 

<^.  Any  of  them  live  in  Somerville?— A.  They  did  at  that  time.  1  don't  know 
now   where  they  live. 

Q.  When  you  lived  in  Somerville  you  lived  with  whom?— A.  With  my  father  and 
mother. 

<,).  On  what  street?— A.   Dane  street. 

<^.  What  number? — A.  31  Dane  street. 

Q.    Did  your  father  and  mother  die  there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<l    Did  your  brother  and  sister  continue  to  live  at  Dane  street'.' — A.   No;  they  did 

not. 
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Q.  Did  they  continue  to  live  in  Somerville? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.   Where  did  you  last  sec  them? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.   I  have  not  seen  them  for  six  months,  to  my  knowledge. 

(^.  Where  were  they  living  when  you  saw  them  six  months  ago? 

i  ( >bjected  to  as  immaterial.  | 

0.   Will  you  answer  the  question? — A.  No,  sir. 

0-  Don't  you  know  where  you  saw  them  six  monthsago? — A.  Youasked  mewhere 
they  were  living. 

Q.    Yes.      Yon  don't  know? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  six  months  ago?— A.  1  have  not  got  to  answer  that 
question,  1  think,  your  honor. 

0.  Were  they  living  in  Somerville  the  last  yon  knew  or  heard  where  they  lived? — 
A.    No.  sir;   1  don't  know . 

0.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that,  do  you'.' — A.  No.  >ir;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  live  at  1  Lowell  street? — A.  About  two  years  ago, 
I  guess. 

Q.  What  month? — A.  Well,  it  was  in  the  middle — I  think  it  was  in  January — some- 
thing like  that. 

<2-  January,  1900?— A.    1900;  yes,  sir,  as  far  as  1  know;  I  think  it  was  about  1900. 

Q.   And  you  have  lived  there  continuously  ever  since,  have  you'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  In  what  room? — A.  Well,  I  lived  in  1  Lowell  street,  the  first  room  I  know  that 
goes  in  from  the  door  there. 

0-    Are  you  not  sure  where  you  lived  for  two  years? — A.    Yes;   I  am  sure. 

0.  Are  you  not  sure  about  the  location  of  the  room  where  you  lived  for  two  years? — 
A.    It  was  the  first  room,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  right  going  in. 

Q.   Did  you  have  any  baggage  there  during  those  two  years? — A.   No;   I  did  not. 

0.   Have  any  property  at  all  that  you  left  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

n.    How  did  you  hire  your  room? — A.  I  hired  the  room  by  the  week. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  room? — A.   I  paid  $1.25  a  week. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  pay  it'.' — A.   Paid  John  Kane. 

Q.  "Who  slept  in  this  room  with  you'.' — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  men  slept  with  you? — A.  I  should  judge  there  was  about  three 
besides  I. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  recollection  how  many? — A.  I  have  not  a  recollection  who 
they  were;  don't  know  nothing  about  them;  did  not  want  to. 

Q.  For  the  last  two  years  that  you  lived  there,  at  night,  have  three  men  besides 
yourself  slept  in  the  same  room  in  which  you  slept? — A.  I  don't  understand  you 
rightly. 

<^.  For  the  last  two  years  that  yon  have  lived  there,  at  night,  have  three  other 
men  slept  in  the  same  room  with  you? — A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  occupied  the  same  room  with  you? — A.  I  do 
not, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  on  May  1,  1902,  anybody  besides  yourself  occu- 
pied the  room  that  you  have  referred  to?— A.  Yes.  sir;  I  know  they  occupied  it  all 
right. 

Q.   Did  you  see  their  faces? — A.  No;  I  did  not  look  at  their  faces. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  men  who  occupied  the  room  May  1,  1902, 
were  the  same  who  occupied  it  April  30,  1902? — A.  Well,  1  think  they  were  the  same 
people  all  right. 

Q.  And  the  same  that  occupied  it  on  May  2.  1902'.' — A.    I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  June  1,  1902,  did  three  men  besides  yourself  occupy  that  same  room? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  their  faces  on  that  night? — A.  I  did  not  notice;  I  know  there  were 
three  men  there  all  right. 

Q.  So  that  for  two  years  you  have  occupied  the  same  room  with  three  other  men. 
and  have  never  known  the  names  of  anyone  in  that  room?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
known  them. 

Q.  And  have  never  bothered  to  look  at  them  so  that  you  could  recognize  them 
again? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  care  to  know  them  anyway. 

Q.  When  were  you  assessed  as  a  voter?— A.  I  was  assessed  somewhere  in  April,  I 
think  it  was. 

t^.    April  of  last  year? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Where  were  you  assessed?     A.    I  w  as  assessed  from  1   Lowell  street. 

I  i    Did  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessor? — A.   No,  sir;  I  gave  it  to  John  Kane. 

Q.   When  did  you  register  as  a  voter? 
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Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.    For  the  stair  election. 

Q.   What  month  did  you  register  as  a  voter?— A.   I  .In  not  know. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  election,  November  4,  L902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  Lived  at  Somerville  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  years?-  -A.  X". 
sir. 

<,>.  How  many  Congressional  elections  have  you  voted  at?  -A.  From  1  Lowell 
street,  only  one. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbei  i  : 
Q.  On  the  1st  of  May,  L902,  your  place  of  residence,  your  home,  your  domicile, 

was  No.  1   Lowell  street?     A.    S'es,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  you  for  two  or  three  \  ears,  a  eon  pie  of  years,  occupieda  room 
at  No.  1  Lowell  street  with  other  persons  in  the  room,  you  do  not  mean  thai  'hiring 
all  that  period  of  two  years  those  persons  were  the  same  persons,  do  yon.  or  were 
they  different  persons? — A.  Well.  I  do  not  know  nothing  about  that;  I  was  not  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  aboul  who  was  in  the  room.  I  went  in  there  for  to  sleep, 
that  is  all. 

I  Mr.  Malley  called  Thomas  H.  Miles  ami  James  A.  Scott,  and  as  they  did  not 
respond,  offered  subpoenas,  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  were  marked, 
respectively,  "Ex.  29,  J.  II.  B."  and  "Ex.  MO,  .1.  II.  B." 

RICHARD  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.   I  have  not  been  sworn  yet. 

i  The  w  itness  was  sworn. ) 

Q.  Will  yon  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation?-— A.  My  name  is 
Richard  Williams;  I  am  L'L' years  old:  horn  in  oil  Webster  avenue,  Cambridge,  Ma--. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  month  were  yon  horn'.' — A.  The  24th  of  December,  1881. 
( (ccupation,  plasterer. 

Q.  <)n  May  1,  1!>ol',  where  did  you  reside? — A.  I  resided  in  No.  1  Lowell  Btreet; 
went  there  in  October  and  stayed  there  until  the  1st  of  June;  I  mean  the  1st  of 
April  until  the  latter  part  of  October.     I  have  two  eyewitnesses. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  to  say  that?— A.  Nobody  told  me  at  all.  1  have  rny  own  eye- 
witnesses. 

<2-  You  went  about  the  last  of  April? — A.  I  went  about  the  last  of  April  and 
stayed  until  <  )ctober. 

Q.    Did  you  live  at  1  Lowell  street  prior  to  April,  L902?— A.    Yes:   I  did. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  lived  there  when  I  first  came  to  Boston  from  out  West;  -topped 
there  four  months,  then  went  away  again. 

Q.    I  low  main  years  ago  was  that? — A.   That  was  in  L899. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  election  November  4,  1902? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  t  he  first  vote  you  had  cast  at  a  Congressional  election  in  Boston? — 
A.   Yes;  I  voted  in  the  State  election  and  the  city  election. 

Q.   Had  you  ever  voted  previous  to  last  fall?    -A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   tn  April,  1902,  you  came  to  live  al  1  Lowell  street'.'     A.   [did. 

Q.  From  where'.'  -A.  Well,  I  came  at  L6  Causewaj  street,  where  1  came  from;  I 
was  living  with  the  old  man;  his  family  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  I  went  over 
ami  hired  a  room  at  16  Causeway  street. 

Q.    Your  father  is  Richard  Williams,  is  he'.'— A.  That  is  what  he  is. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  in  April,  L902? 

(Objected  to.  I 

A.   lie  lived  at  the  same  place  I  did-  at  King's;  occupied  the  same  room. 

<l  Previous  to  April,  I-'1'-.  where  did  he  live?— A.  I  don't  know  nothing  aboul 
that  at  all. 

Q.   [s  your  mother  living? — A.   No;  she  is  dead. 

Q.    Is  your  father  a  married  man?  -A.    Well,  he  is  married  tw  ice. 

Q.    Has  he  a  family?— A.   Well,  he  has  got  seven. 

Q.   Where  did  they  live  previous  to  April,  L902?     A.  Well,  one  is  in  Alaska,  another 

one  in  Colorado,  another  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  another  i-  in  the  Philippines   now. 

Q.   Where  are  the  other  three  and  Mrs.  Williams'.' — A.  Oh,  well,  they  are  down  at 

the  beach  somewhere;    I  don't  know  where  they  live. 

Q.   Where  did  they  live  before  they  went  down  to  the  beach?— A.   I  told  you  I 
knew  nothing  about  them. 
<,>.  Do  you  know  where  they  lived  in  the  winter  time?— A.   I  told  you  1  did  not. 

*}.  Previous  to  April,  L902,  do  you  know  where  your  father  lived? — A.  No;  I  do 
not   know  where  he  lived,  because  I  was  working  out  of  town. 
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Q.  You  lived  at  1<>  Causeway  street  previous  to  April,  L902?— A.  That   is  where 

I   was. 

<y  How  long  did  you  live  at  L6  Causeway  street? — A.  A  couple  of  months,  with  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Joe  Campbell,  who  is  down  at  Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  now. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  live  in  a(  1  Lowell  street? — A.  I  lived  second  flight,  on  the 
corner — at  the  corner  of  the  street— Causeway  and  Lowell  streets. 

Q.    Did  you  occupy  the  room  alone'.' — A.    1  did  not  occupy  the  room  alone. 

Q.  How  many  slept  in  thai  room  with  you?  -A.  Nobody  but  my  father  and  my- 
self. 

Q.  When  were  you  assessed  as  a  voter? — A.  When  I  was  assessed  in  April  I  gave 
my  name  to  John  King,  and  lie  had  a  right  to  it,  because  1  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now,  did  you  say? — A.   107  Green  street. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
<}.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  you  were  living  at — and  that  was  your  home,  your 
place  of  residence,  your  domicile — No.  1  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  ,1.  MCCARTHY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M  u.i.ey: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  John  J.  McCarthy; 
41  years  of  age;  occupation,  spring  lied  maker;  residence,  No.  :!  Lowell  street. 

Q.    What  are  you  doing  now? — A.   I  am  working  in  a  saloon  now — a  barroom. 

Q.   Where?— A.  Corner  of  Merrimac  and  Staniford  streets — 172. 

Q.   For  whom? — A.  James  G.  Malone. 

(}.  As  a  bartender? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.    In  what  capacity? — A.  Getting  the  soup  read}  in  his  lunch  room. 

Q.  <>n  May  I,  1902,  where  did  you  live?— A.   No.  3  Lowell  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  live  there  at  No.3  Lowell  street? — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.   Continuously? — A.   Continuously. 

Q.   Occupied  the  same  room  for  four  years? — A.    Ye-. 

(}.    What  room  was  it? — A.   On  the  second  floor  of  No.3. 

Q.   Sleep  alone  in  that  room? — A.   Well,  I  sleep  alone;  yes — well,  no 

Q.    Anybody  else  occupy  the  room  with  you? — A.    Yes;  about  five  of  them. 

Q.   That  was  the  front  room,  second  floor? — A.   The  front  room,  second  floor:  yes. 

Q.   That  is  the  third  story  from  the  street? — A.   The  third  story  from  the  street. 

(j.  During  the  four  years  you  have  lived  there  continuously  have  four  other  men 
occupied  the  room  with  you  every  night? — A.    They  have. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  occupants? — A.  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  I  start  out 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  men  that  occupied  it  with  you?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you, 
I  never  took  notice  about  who  they  were. 

<2-  For  four  years  you  slept  in  this  room  you  have  referred  to  with  four  other 
men,  and  you  never  took  any  notice  who  the  four  men  were? — A.  I  never  took  any 
notice,  for  I  didn't  care. 

<,>.  You  don't  know  whether  the  same  four  men  had  been  sleeping  there  with  you 
every  night  or  not? — A.    No,  sir:   I  do  not. 

Q.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.    In  Boston. 

<,>.   Did  you  vote  November  1,  L902?— A.  Ye-. 

Q.  When  w  ere  \  mi  assessed. 

Mr.  Campbell.    1  object.      It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.   I  was  assessed  in  October,  I  think. 

Q.    You  were1  not  assessed  with  those  that  lived  there  on  May  1.  L902,  were  you? 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  when  you  were  assessed?— A.  When  I  was 
asse.-sed? 

Q.   Yes. — A.  No;  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  von  know  whether  you  were  assessed  in  the  genera]  assessment  on  May  1. 
L902?-  -A.   Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Whether  you  went  up  to  city  hall  and  got  assessed? — A.  1  went  to  city  hall  and 

got  assessed. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  up  to  city  hall  to  get  assessed?— A.  With  .lames  <;. 
Malone,  the  man  I  am  working  with. 

n.    Who  else'.' — A.   I  don't  know   who  else. 

Q.    Did  von  swear  there  that  you  lived  in  1  Lowell  street  on  May  1,  1902. 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  two  other  witnesses  swear  that  you  lived  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  James  G.  Malone  waa  one,  was  he? — A.   Yes. 

>l    Wiin  was  the  other  witness? — A.    I  don't  know  who  lie  was. 

Q.   Didn'1  you  know  him  at  the  time? — A.   No;  I  did  uot. 

Q.   Did  he  know  you? — A.   [  suppose  he  did. 

«,».  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  he  knew  you  if  you  « 1  i « I  not  know  him? — 
A.    Well.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   Bad  you  ever  seen  him  before? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? — A.   No:  i  don'l  know  as  I  have. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  know  his  name? — A.  No;  [  did  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  he  lives? — A.    No:   I  do  not. 

<,>.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  citizen  of  Boston  or  not? — A.  .No:  I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  voter  in  Boston  or  not? — A.  No:  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.    When  did  you  get  registered  as  a  voter?— A.   That  I  don't  know. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  get  registered  yourself  asa  voter? — A.  Ge1  registered  myself? 

Q.  Dili  you  ever  go  over  to  the  board  of  election  commissioners  yourself,  sign  any 
papers,  and  get  registered? — A.  No.  sir:  J  did  not. 

<2-   You  never  did? — A.   No.  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  your  home,  residence,  and  domicile  was  where'.' — A. 

No.   :'.    Lowell   street. 

LAWRENCE  J.  AGNEW,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

<,».  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Lawrence  •'. 
Agnew;  Boston;  horn  there. 

Q.  Residence? — A.  No.  :!  Lowell  street;  occupation,  horse  clipper,  go  in  the  sum- 
mer time  to  the  beaches  to  take  care  of  horses;  No.  ssheridan  street;  been  there  since 
L872;   Nn.  8  Sheridan  street. 

Q.  Wh;:t  day  of  the  month  were  you  born,  Mr.  Ryan? — A.  My  name  is  not  Ryan; 
my  name  is  Agnew. 

'<,».    What  day  of  the  month  were  you  horn'.' — A.    I  think  it  was  on  the  16th  of  April. 

Q.  What  year? — A.  1  could  not  judge  about  the  time;  you  can  figure  that  out 
yi  iiirsel-f. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  year  in  which  you  were  horn? — A.  I  don't  know;  nut 
thoroughly;  no. 

<^.    Where  were  you  born'.' — A.    Nashua  street. 

Q.  What  number? — A.  57, 1  believe  it  was  at  that  time;  it  is  torn  down  now;  there 
are  not  any  buildings  there  at  all. 

<<>.  You  were  living  at  No.  what  on  what  street'.'  What  street  were  you  living  on 
May  1.  1902?— A.    No.  3  Lowell  street? 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  No.:!  Lowell  street? — A.  I  have  lived  there  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  off  and  on. 

<  l.  What  proportion  of  each  year  did  you  live  there? — A.  Well,  four  or  five  months 
at  a  time. 

<,>.  An.!  the  other  seven  months  you  lived  on  what  street'.' — A.  Well.  I  can  not  be 
at  the  beach,  you  know,  and  live  here  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  <  >n  May  1,  L902,  what  portion  of  No.  3  Lowell  street  did  you  occupy?— A.  The 
second  floor. 

<,>.  What  room? — A.  Well,  1  could  not  judge  whal  room  it  was;  there  was  two  beds 
in  the  room,  and  there  was  four  men  sleeping  together;  four  of  us  together  in  one 
room. 

<^.    Who  were  the  others  that  slept  with  you'.' — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

<l   Diil  you  ever  see  them  before? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Where? — A.    I  never  asked  a  man  Ins  name,  his  residence,  or  anything 

<^.    Did  \oii  Bee  them  since?  -A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Where? — A.  Oftentimes  on  the  street. 

Q.    How   frequently  had  you  seen  those  three  nun.  most  of  them,  previous  to  May 

1.  1902? — A.  Well,  I  see  them  right  everyday;  everyday. 

Q.    For  how  long  previous'.' — A.    Well,  I  seen  two  of  them  to-day  myself. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  you  saw  yourself.' — A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I 
never  asked  their  names. 

Q.   I  low  long  after  May  1.  1902,  did  you  see  these  other  three  r< u nates  of  yours? — 

A.    Sir? 
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Q.  How  long  after  May  1.  L  902,  did  you  Bee  these  other  three  roommates  of  yours? — 
A.  I  see  them  to-day,  I  told  you. 

(,».  How  frequently  from  .May  1'.'— A.  I  see  them  every  morning.  They  get  up  and 
go  off  to  their  work  the  same  as  1  do  myself.      I  work  every  day  of  my  life. 

Q.  Did  these  same  three  men  thai  slept  with  you  May  1.  1902,  live  there  some 
months  previous  to  it,  in  that  room?—  A.   Yes,  sir. 

'•I   Ami  for  some  months  since  May  1,  L902,  in  the  same  room? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  They  were  your  roommates  each  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  roommates.  Gentlemen, 
too;  all  genl Lemen. 

Q.   You  never  knew  their  names? — A.   No,  sir.     Perhaps  they  didn't  know  mine. 

Q.  You  never  bothered  to  ask  their  names'.' — A.  Oh,  no,  no,  no;  it  is  against  my 
principles. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  speak  to  them?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

i;.  About  every  day  you  would  have  a  conversation  with  them'.'— A.  Yes,  sir; 
might  have:  pass  the  time  of  daw 

Q.   Your  answer  is  yes? — A.   Ye-;. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  baggage  in  thai  r i,  Mr.  Agnew? — A.    Ye-. 

Q.    What  did  you  keep  there? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    I  had  a  satchel. 

Q.  Containing  what? — A.   Well,  clothing,  underclothing. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  money  in  that  satchel  there'.' — A.  No,  sir.  if  1  did  1  would 
leave  the  pile  itself. 

Q.  Did  the  other  men  have  baggage  there? — A.  J  could  not  tell  you  the  first  thing 
about  that. 

Q.  Are  those  men  living  there? — A.   1  suppose  they  are. 

Q.    Are  you  living  there  to-day?   -A.    I  am  at  the  present  time. 

Q.   Have  you  seen  these  men  at  any  time  to-day?— A.  I  told  you  I  saw  them  to-day. 

<,>.   At  that  place? — A.   I  told  von  before  I  saw  them  twice  to-day. 

Q.   At  that  place?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  summoned  here  to  court?  Did  they 
speak  to  you  about  it? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  il:  that  is  your 
business. 

Q.  When  were  you  summoned  to  come  here? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Do  you 
know'.'     Do  you  know? 

Q.   Two  years  ago? 

Barnes,  J.   Now.  here,  Mr.  Agnew 

A.  I  was  summoned  here  Friday,  and  1  have  been  here  ever  since.  1  have 
appeared  in  the  court  here  at  every  meeting;  yes.  right  here,  and  that  is  all  the 
thing  I  have  got  to  say.  1  was  summoned,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it,  your 
honor. 

Q.   You  have  been  here  every  day  since  Friday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  the  last  few  days'.' — A.  I 
have,  thoroughly. 

Q.    You   saw  that  an  investigation   was  being  hail A.   No;   1    did  not   ••saw," 

I  seen. 

Q.   Well,  I  will  use  your  own  word.     You  seen A.   1  went  to  school,  and  saw. 

<}.  You  seen  that  an  investigation  was  being  had  into  the  Length  of  time  that  men 
had  lived  at  1  and  '■'<  Lowell  street'.'— A.   That  is  proper. 

Mr.  (  'ami'hki.i..    I  object. 

Q.    When  you  saw  these  three  roommates  of  yours A.    I  didn't  saw  them  at 

all,  I  seen  them. 

Q.  When  you  saw  these  three  roommates  of  yours  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
it  did  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  them  their  names? — A.  No,  sir:  1  did  not:  I  had  not 
anyright;  you  might  he  living  next  room  to  .me  for  twenty  years  and  1  would  not 
ask  your  name. 

Barnes,  .1.    You  want  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  want  to  stick  to  the  point.  — A.  Stick  to  yours;  I  will  lix  you  before  1  get 
through  w  ith  you. 

Mr.  M.u.i.ky.  Do  I  understand  that  the  court  permits  such  answers  from  the 
witness? 

DEAN,  .1.   Just  answer  him. 

The  Witness.  1  will,  thoroughly,  your  honor. 

Dean,  J.  Judge  Barnes  and  myself  think  that  this  hilarity  in  the  court  room, 
including  that  of  members  of  the  press,  should  cease,  or  else  we  shall  he  obliged  to 
conduct  the  hearing  privately,  with  nobody  present  except  counsel  and  witnesses. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you.  your  honor. 
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Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  <  iongressional  election  on  November  4.  L902? — A.  Yes,  Bir. 

Q.   When  were  you  assessed?-  A.  When  was  1  assessed? 

i^.  Yes. — A.  Well,  when  I  was  assessed  I  was  not  thereat  the  present  lime,  but  I 
left  orders  with  the  proprietor  of  the  house  that  when  they  came  around,  the  asses- 
sors ranic  around,  to  put  my  name  on  the  list. 

Q.  That  is.  you  did  not  go  up  to  city  hall  to  get  assessed?     A.   I  had  uo  right  to. 

o.  Yiiu  were  assessed  in  the  general  assessment?-  -A.  Sure:  that  is  proper. 

Q.  I  »iil  you  write  your  uame  down  mi  a  piece  of  paper  ami  give  it  to  Mr.  Kane? — 
A.    Ni>.  sir. 

Q.   Did  ynii  sign  your  name  at  all  when  you  gave  ii  to  Mr.  Kane? — A.   No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  <>n  the  Isl  <ii'  May.  L902,  where  did  you  live?    Where  was  your  residence;  your 
domicile?-    A.   No   '■>  Lowell  street. 

JAMES   I'..  BROWN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Will  Mm  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  ami  occupation? — A.  .lames  E. 
Brown;  born  in  L859,  the  L'sth  day  of  August. 

<,).  Occupation? — A.   Metal  polisher. 

Q.  Are  you  working  now,  at  thistime?-  A.  No;  not  at  the  presenl  time;  I  could 
lie  only  for  this  affair. 

(j.   Have  yun  worked  at  the  metal  polishing  business  since  May  1,  1902? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Where? — A.  The  Boston  Plating  Company. 

Q.   At  what  time? — Well,  no  later  than  yesterday  morning. 

o.  Previous  t < ►  yesterday  morning  fur  how  long  a  time  up  to  yesterday  morning 
had  you  been  working  fur  the  Boston  Plating  Company? — A.   How  lorn:'.' 

<^.  Yes. — A.  1  have  nut  been  working  there  for  the  lasl  six  weeks  until  yesterday 
morning. 

<j.  Well,  beginning  with  six  weeks  ago,  how  far  hack  beyond  six  weeks  ago  had 
you  been  working  for  the  Boston  Plating  Company? — A.  Three  years  ago. 

Q.  Three  year-  ago  you  were  working  for  the  Boston  Plating  Company,  and  then 
you  went  to  work  for  them  six  weeks  ago,  did  you?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

o.  How  long  did  you  work  six  weeks  ago?-  A.  Six  weeks  ago,  did  you  say?  I 
told  you  1  got  through  six  weeks  ago. 

<,>.  Since  May  1.  1902,  where  have  you  worked?  Since  last  May  where  have  you 
worked? — A.  Well,  now,  if  1  was  to  tell  you  I  had  not  done  any  work  at  all.  would 
that  make  any  difference  in  this  cast'? 

Q.   You  answer  my  question,  please. — A.   Where  have  1  worked? 

<,>.    Yes.  —  A.    Since  May  1? 

Q.  Yes.  —  A.  Well.  I  have  worked  in  Sudbury  street  for  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Barlow. 

<,).    When? — A.    I  worked  there  in  the  month  of  November. 

» ).   How  long  in  the  month  of  November?—  A.   Aboul  three  weeks. 

Q.  At  Barlow's?  What  number  did  Mr.  Barlow  keep?— A.  Right  at  the  corner  of 
Portland  and  Sudbury;  I  could  no1  tell  you  the  number. 

Q.  Where  else  have  you  worked  since  last  May? — A.  Well,  I  have  worked  at  the 
Star  Brass  Company,  on  East  Dedham  street. 

Q.   When?     A.  Somewhere  around  in  October. 

<,>.   How  long?— A.  oh.  a  matter  of  three  week-. 

Q.  Three  weeks?     A.  Two  weeks. 

o.  Where  else'.' — A.   I  guess  the  resi  of  the  time  I  have  been  loafing. 

<,>.   On  May  1,  1902,  you  were  loafing?— A.    Well,  let  it  -oat  that. 

o.   In  April,  1902,  you  were  loafing? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    In  March,  1902,  you  were  loafing? — A.   Yes. 

M    Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902?     A.   No.  3  Lowell  street. 

<,>.  How  long  had  you  been  living  at  No.  .'!  Lowell  streel  on  Maj  1.  L902? — A.  I 
was  stopping  there  probably  aboul  three  months  at  that  time. 

Q.  During  the  three  months  you  had  been  stopping  at  '■'<  Lowell  street  had  you 
been  working  any  of  that  time'.'     \.   Yes,sir. 

O.    Well,  that  three  months  would  he  March.  April,  and  May?     A.    Yes. 

Mr.  .Mohan.  No;  he  did  not  say  that.  You  have  no  right  to  put  that  into  his 
mouth.      I  le  says  he  was  there  three  months. 

<^.    Vou  were  there  three  months  previous  to  May  1.   1902?      A.    Ves. 

<J.   Have  you  any  objection  to  saying  that  three  months  previous  to  May  1,  L902, 
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was  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  .May'.'  That  is  correct,  isn't  it? — A.  From 
the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  .May'.' 

Q.  Thai  is  three  months,  isn't  it;  that  is,  February,  March,  and  April'.' — A.  That 
is  three  months.     You  mentioned  four  months,  didn't  you'.' 

Q.  Won-  you  there;  was  it  in  February  that  you  came  to  •'!  Lowell  street  to  live? — 
A.  1  do  not  recollect  just  exactly  when  it  was. 

<y  Was  it  about  that  time?— A.   Probably  so:  yes. 

<,>.  Were  you  working  anywhere  then? — A.  Yes;  probably  I  was. 

Q.   For  whom?—  A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.  At  what  business?     A.   My  own. 

il   Were  you  working  in   March'.'     Didn't   you  just  tell  me  a  little  while  ago 

A .    [do  not  know. 

o.   Were  you  working  in  March,  L902? — A.   No. 

o.  Were  you  working  in  April,  19.02? — A.   No. 

(j.  You  did  no  work  from  April,  L902,  down  to  October,  L902,  did  you'.' 

Mr.   C  Wirr.l.l.L.     I   object.       I  le  did   not   saj    SO. 

Q.   [  am  asking  you  to  say  that. — A.   Yes;  I  did. 

Q.    Where  from 'Ma\'.  L902,  to  October.  L902,  did  you  work'.' 

i  Objected  to.  ) 

A.  Where? 

o.  Yes. — A.  I  worked  in  Peabody. 

Q.  When? — A.    It  was  in  the  month  of  June. 

o.  For  whom'.' — A.    For  the  Marine  Hardware  Company. 

o.  of  Peabody?— A.  Yes. 

Q.    How   long  did  you  work  for  them'.' — A.    About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Any  other  place  you  worked?— A.  Bui  for  the  Marine  Hardware  Com- 
pany?    No. 

o.  On  May  1,  1902,  what  portion  of  3  Lowell  street  did  you  occupy? — A.  I  was 
living  on  the  second  floor;  was  sleeping  on  the  second  Moor. 

Q.    A  front  or  buck  room? — A.   Back. 

Q.  How  large  was  that  room'? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  1  never  took  any 
dimension-  i  if  it. 

i  >.    What  is  your  judgment?— A.  Oh,  probably  28  by  20  or  20  by  28. 

o.    Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room? — A.   No. 

Q.    Who  occupied  it  with  you? — A.  A  man  named  Daniel  Sullivan. 

Q,    Who  else? — A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  other  men  occupied  it  with  you? — A.  Why,  three  or  four  men  at 
different  times. 

Q.  On  May  1.  1902,  or  about  that  time;  not  exactly  at  that  time,  how  many  men 
occupied  that  room  with  you? — A.   I  could  hardly  answer  that. 

Q.    Hid  more  than  Daniel  Sullivan  and  you  occupy  that  room? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    How  many  more?— A.    I  do  not  know  that  [could  tell  you. 

»j.   More  than  live? — A.    1  do  not  know. 

<}.  How  long  did  you  occupy  thai  room? — A.   How  long? 

o.    Yes.— A.   I  told  you  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  three  months. 

<^.  During  those  three-  months  did  other  men  beside-  Daniel  Sullivan  ami  you 
occupy  that  room? — A.   Sure  they  did;   ye.-,  sir. 

O.  Did  you  ever  learn  there  name.-'.' ■-  A.  Yes.  There  was  a  little  fellow  that  used 
to  come  there  and  stop  in  the  house;  stopped  there  about  a  couple  of  weeks. 

<,>.   What  was  his  name? — A.   Rogers;  he  belonged  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  he  sleep  there  on  the  night  of  May  1, 1902?— A.  I  don't  think  he  did.  I 
don't  know. 

o.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  others  of  the  men  that  slept  there  at  that 
time? — A.   No;    1  do  n<  >t. 

o.  Could  you  recognize  them  if  you  saw  them? — A.  i  don't  know;  probably  1 
might. 

o.    How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  room? — A.  A  dollar  and  a  half. 

ij.  Where  did  you  gel  the  money?— A.  Where  did  I  gel  it'.1 

Q.  Yes. — A.   Earned  it. 

o.  You  say  you  were  loafing  most  of  the  time? — A.  Yes;  I  am  not  having  to  loaf 
in  order  to  earn  monej  . 

Q.    Where  did  you  gel  the  money? — A.   Supposing  I  had  money  in  the  bank? 

Q.  Where  did  j  ou  gel  the  money?— A.  Where  did  I  gel  it?  Supposing  I  had  it  in 
the  bank,  could  1  draw  from  there? 

o.    Did  you  have  money  in  the  bank? — A.    No. 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  the  money? — A.    Where  did  1  !_ret  it?     1  earned  it. 

<2.  Where?— A.   Where? 
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Q.  The  question  is,  where?-  A.  yes.  Supposing  1  went  and  borrowed  it  of  some- 
body? 

Q.   I  >  I  *  I  you  go  and  bori'ow  it? — A.   Yes;  I  could  go  and  borrow  it. 

Q.  Whom  could  you  go  and  borrow  it  of.'— A.  [could  borrow  it  of  a  brother  of 
mine. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  His  name  is  Brown. 

<>.  His  name  is  Brown?     What  is  his  first  name? — A.  Joe. 

Q.  Where  does  he  hve? — A.  Jamaica  Plain. 

Q.  Street  and  number?     \.  92  Severance  avenue. 

Q.   What  does  he  do? — A.   He  is  a  sanitary  engineer. 

Q.   Did  he  loan  you  money  to  live?     A.  Sure. 

Q.  When  were  you  assessed? — A.   When? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  At  the  general  registration. 

<}.  You  were  assessed  at  the-  general  assessment,  were  you,  in  the  spring  of  L902? — 
A.   Yes,  sir.     1902  you  say? 

•I   Yes.— A.   Yes,  in  the  spring  of  L902. 

Q.   Did  you  see  the  assessors  personally?— A.   No;  I  bad  no  occasion  to. 

Q.   Di<l  you  give  your  name  to  Edward  Kane,  the  proprietor  of  the  house? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No;  I  went  to  the  court-house,  in  the  old  court-house,  and 
got  fixed  up  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  old  court-house  yourself  to  be  assessed?-  A.   Yes. 

Q.   When? — A.   Well,  somewhere  around  in  October;  I  don't  know  when. 

Q.   Last  October?— A.  A  year  ago  last  October. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  to  be  assessed?— A.  A  year  ago  last  <  October. 

<>.  Were  youassessed  in  thespring  of  L902  by  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston? — 
A.    1  must  have  or  my  name  would  not  in-  on  the  list. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  the  assessors  to  be  assessed?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  give  your  name  to  Edward  Kane  to  have  him  turn  it  in?— A.   No. 

(j.   You  were  not  assessed  from  '■'>  Lowell  streel  in  L901,  were  you? — A.    5fes,  sir. 

<>.  Were  you  living  there  in  1901? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  How  Long  have  you  Livedat  No.  ;'>  Lowell  street? — A.  How  long  have  1?  Alto- 
gether, \  "ii  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Aboul  eighteen  months. 

Q.    Eighteen  month--  Lack  from  to-day  or  from  about  this  time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighteen  months  back  from  to-day.  How  long  have  you  lived  a:  3  Lowell 
street,  altogether? — A.   How  long? 

i).    Yes.— A.    1  can  not  keep  count  of  it.  no. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  recollection.  —  A.  Probably  altogether,  probably  about  going 
on  three  years  or  more:  yes,  probably  going  on  four  years. 

(,).    Did  you  ever  go  to  the  assessors  personally  to  gel  assessed? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  When?— A.  A  year  ago.  Le1  me  see.  \o\\.  !  guess — I  know  that  1  had  to  go 
to  tiie  old  court-house  in  court  square;  I  do  not  recollect  just  what  month  it  was  that 
1  did  go  io  get  assessed. 

(,».   Did  you  go  to  City  Hall  t<>  be  assessed? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

'I  Who  went  with  you  as  a  witness  when  you  were  assessed? — A.  I  have  forgotten 
who  it  was. 

Q.  I  understood  you  never  gave  your  name  to  Edward  Kane  to  turn  over  to  the 
assessors?    A.   You  understood  so? 

1 1.  !  >id  you  ever  give  your  name  to  Edward  .1.  Kane,  the  proprietor  of  the  house, 
to  turn  over  to  the  assessors? — A.    No. 

(j.  Did  you  ever  sign  your  name  to  any  paper  to  be  turned  over  by  Edward  J. 
Kane  to  the  assessors?     A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    At  any  time  within  the  last  three  scars? — A.    No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  .Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  On  .May  1,  1902,  what  was  your  domicile — your  home,  your  residence? — A. 
No.  .'!  Lowell  street. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Kane  to  be  the  proprietor  of  that? — A.  1  have  seen  the  gentle- 
man; yes. 

'■I   And  you  told  him  to  send  your  name  in? — A.    1  did  not. 

ij.  That  you  wanted  to  be  registered,  did  you? — A.    No:   1  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  aboul    being   assessed,  and  going  to  the  old  court-house, 

you  did    not    mean   being  assessed:   you    meant   that   you  were    registered    there,  did 
you    net'.'     A.    Well,  that    is   wdiat    I    mean   to   say;   yes.      lie   was   asking   me  about 
- -meiit  and  registration  both. 

Q.    You  were  registered  there? — A.    Yes. 

m.  When  you  work,  you  work  at  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  any  time  you  can  gel 
it.  is  that  it'.'  -  A.    Well,  when  my  business  is  dull;  yes. 
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<}.  You  pick  up  any  jobs  thai  you  ran?—  A.   Yes. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  James  A.  Burke  and  John  Cleary,  and.  as  they  did  not 
respond,  offered  subpomas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  were  respectively 
marked  "Ex.  .".1,  .1.  II.  B.,"  and  "Ex.  32,  .I.H.B.") 

JAMES  M.  CONLON,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M alley: 
Q.  State  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  James  M.  Conlon; 
36  years  of  age;  teamster;  residence,  No.  3  Lowel]  street. 

Q.    Bow  Long  have  you  lived  at  No.  '■'<  I. "well  street?    -A.    Aboul  three  years. 

Q.  Steadily? — A.  Not  steadily;  no.  1  was  out  of  there  a  couple  of  months  last 
summer. 

Q.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.    In  Milford,  Mass. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Boston? — A.  All  my  life.  Atone  time  I  nave  been 
away  for  three  years,  out  West. 

Q.   Been  away  for  three  years? — A.  Yes;  previous  to  1890. 

Q.   Are  you  married?— A.  No,  sir. 

',>.    Do  you  make  your  home  at  :!  Lowell  street?  -A.    Yes. 

Q.    In  what  loom? — A.   In  the  hack  room  off  of  the  hall. 

Q.  .JKeep  your  baggage  there? — A.  Some  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

<>.  Where  do  von  keep  the  rest  of  it'.' — A.  I  keep  the  rest  of  it  on  me — the  most 
of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  keep  there  in  this  room? — A.  I  keep  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  suit  of 
underwear— a  couple  of  suits    a  hat,  and  coat. 

(Objected  to.) 

Q.   That  room  i>  on  the  second  story? — A.   On  the  first  story  1  said. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  the  same  room  for  the  last  three  years? — A.  No;  I  was  up- 
stair- Eor  a  while. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  occupying  the  same  room  in  which  you  live  now? — A. 
Since  about  shortly  before  Thanksgiving;  I  think  about  a  week  before. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  what  room  did  you  occupy?— A.  Previous  to  that  I  have  been 
living  over  in  Charleston  n  for  a  couple  of  months,  as  I  tell  you,  where  I  was  working. 

Q.   Well,  you  have  been  living  at  '.'<  Lowell  street  since  last  November?-  A.    Ye.-. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  you  lived  in  Charlestown  two  months? — A.  1  lived  there  three 
months. 

Q.  That  would  take  you  hack  to  about  July? — A.  Yes:  it  would  take  me  back  until 
about  the  latter  part  of  .Line. 

Q.  You  lived  where  previous  to  the  latter  part  of  June? — A.  Over  in  206  Main 
street.  Charlestown,  and  No.  L0  Johnson  avenue,  Charlestown. 

<,).   I  mean  previous— before?— A.  Oh,  previous.     No.  :i  Lowell  street. 

1 1.  I  low  long  did  you  live  this  last  stretch,  up  to  last  June,  at  3  Lowell  street? — A. 
Oh,  about — 1  think  it  must  be  aboul  two  years  and  a  half,  or  nine  months. 

Q.  Steadily?-  -A.  Yes. 

<,».  During  that  time,  or  take  it  from  February  to  June  1,  what  room  did  you 
occupy? — A.  1  occupied  a  room  up  on  the  second  story;  a  side  room,  fronting  the 
street. 

i,>.    Did  you  occupy  it  May  I,  1902,  alone? — A.    No;  not  alone. 

Q.    How  many  other  men  occupied  it  with  you? — A.    Well,  there  was  two  other  men. 

Q.  Continuously  during  April  and  May? — A.  Well,  not  continuously:  sometimes 
they  were  working  nights,  and  sometimes  they  slept  days  there. 

Q.    How  many  beds  in  that  room? — A.   Two. 

Q.  One  single  and  one  double? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

',>.  What  were  the  names  of  those  men? — A.  Well,  one  of  them;  his  name  was 
Sheridan;   I  don't  know  the  others'  name:-. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Sheridan's  first  name? — A.  John,  I  think. 

Q.    You  don't  know  the  other's  name  at  all? — A.    No. 

Q.  Those  two  men  occupied  the  same  room  with  you  at  night  for  about  two 
months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    For  any  time  longer  than  that'.'— A.    Probably  longer  than  that;  yes. 

Q.    You  never  bothered  to  ask  the  other  man's  name? — A.   No;   1  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? — A.  Well,  1  have  seen  him  a  couple  of  times;  yes. 

»,».  Did  you  give  your  name  to  Edward  Kane  to  he  assessed  May  1? — A.  No;  1 
didn't  have  to;  my  name  was  carried  over  from  the  last  election. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  while  at  3  Lowell  street  give  your  name  to  Edward  Kane  to  be 
assessed?-    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  asesssed  at  city  hall'.' — A.  I  wentup  to  city  hall  and  got  assessed 
myself. 
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<,>.  With  whom?— A.  With  a  man  named  Hughey  Doherty  and  another  man 
named  Quinn. 

Q.  Where  did  Doherty  live? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   II < > w  long  had  you  known  Doherty? — A.  Twenty  years  or  so. 

Q.  Don't  know  where  he  lived? — A.  He  never  told  me;  no.  Hedidn'1  live  at  one 
place  all  the  time. 

Q.   Did  you  know  Quinn?  —A.   Yes. 

Q.    What  is  his  name'.'-  A.   .lames  Quinn. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  at  the  time  yon  went  up  to  gel  assessed?— A.   I  don't  know: 
somewhere  out  in  Roxbury,  I  guess. 
Q.   When  was  this  time  you  went  up  to  gel  assessed?-  A.  About  three  years  ago. 
Q.   Mr.  Quinn   lived   in   Roxbury,  you  say?     Where  did   Mr.    Doherty  live? — A. 

Smuew  here  in  the  west  end. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  living  in  Ward  8? — A.   1  think  so;  yes. 
<}.   What  reason  have  yon  for  thinking  he  did? — A.    I  think  so:   1  don't  know. 
Q.   You  don't  know  any  particular  house  or  street  he  lived  in  or  on'.' — A.  No. 
Q.  How  frequently  did  yon  use  to  see  Hughey  Doherty? — A.  1  used  t"  pass  him 

generally  once  a  day  because  lie  passed  the  door  where  I  worked  every  day. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object  to  all  of  this,  your  honor. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  registered? — A.  I  got  registered,  1  think,  about  three  years 
ago  from  No.  .",  Lowell  street.  My  name  was  carried  over,  I  suppose;  my  name  was 
on  the  voting  list  all  the  time;    I  never  changed  my  resilience. 

Q.  On  May  1.  1902,  you  never  wrote  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Kane  to  be  assessed? 

(< >bjected  to. ) 

A.   I  never  did. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional   election  on  November  4,  1902? — A.  Yes:  I 

did — both  elections,  yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  your  home — your  legal  residence,  your  domicile  was 
at  No.  3  Lowell  street.  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-   You  were  there  three  years  ago,  did  you  say? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

1 1.   Y'ou  were  there  at  the  previous  election? — A.    Yes. 

0-    Did  you  vote? — A.   Oh,  yes;   I  have  voted  for  the  last  ten  years. 

<l.    Whom  did  you  vote  that  year  for  Congress? 

Mr.  MALLEY.    I  object. 

Mr.  Campbell.   You  answer  that  if  you  want  to.     That  is  all. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  James  Finn,  John  Fagan,  Martin  F.  Dolan,  and  Bartholomew 
F.  Dolan,  and,  as  they  did  not  respond,  offered  subpoenas  with  tin'  officer's  return 
thereon,  which  were  respectively  marked  "Ex.  33,  .1.  11.  I>.."  "Ex.  .'14.  J.  II.  I'..." 
"  Ex.  35,  J.  H.  B.,"  and  "Ex.  36,  J.  II.  B." 

EDWARD  HACKETT,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

0-  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  age,  resilience,  and  occupation?  A.  Edward 
Hackett;  rubber  worker;  4.'!;  residence  at  present  at  No.  3  Lowell  street 

<v>.    Where  were  you  horn,  Mr.  Jlackett? — A.    Ireland. 

Q.    When  were  you  naturalized  as  a  voter? — A.   About  fourteen  years  ago. 

( l.   Where?— A.  Smith  Framingham. 

Q.  In  the  court  at  South  Framingham? — A.  No.  sir;  in  Boston,  Mas-.  I  was  liv- 
ing in  South  Framingham  and  working  there. 

Q.  You  got  naturalized  at  the  Federal  building  hen- in  Post-Office  Square,  at  the 
court  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  about  what  month? 

Mr.  Campbell.    I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  April. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  year?  You  said  fourteen  years  ago.  Can  you  remem- 
ber?—  A.    I  think  it  was  in  1884  or  1885,  I  would  not  he  sure. 

«,>.   Have  von  got  your  naturalization  papers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  with  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  immaterial. 

A.   They  are  in  a  friend's  house  of  mine. 

Q.    In  what  friend's  house  are  they?  -A.    What  friend's? 

Q.    What  is  the  name  of  your  friend? 

Mr.  Cambell.   1  object. 
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A.  .Mr.  Reynolds. 

(,».   Where  does  he  live? — A.   He  lives  in  Somerville. 

Q.  What  street  and  number  in  Somerville? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  num- 
ber of  the  house. 

(I  Thenaine.it  the  street?— A.  Willard.     No;  I  don'1  know  that. 

Q.   What  is  his  first  name?— A.   PatrickJ.  Reynolds. 

<  I.  What  is  his  business? — A.   Liquor  dealer. 

Q.  Where  does  he  keep  store?— A.   No.  2]  Leverett  street. 

Q.  On  May  I,  1902,  where  were  you  living?— A.   Lowell  street. 

Q.  What  number?— A.   No.  I.  I  believe. 

*l  <»n  May  1,  L902,  you  were  living  at  No.  I  Lowell  street?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  r i  in  No.  1  Lowell  street  were  you  living? — A.   I  would  not  be  sure 

about  that. 

Q.    You  don't  know  which  room? — A.   No. 

Q.   What  floor?— A.  <  In  the  third  floor. 

Q.  The  third  floor  from  the  street?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  it  was  a  fronl  room  or  a  back  room,  it  yon  remember? — A. 
Well,  it  faced  the  street;  it  was  a  small  room. 

i).  How  long  had  yon  lived  in  this  room  at  or  about  that  time? — A.  Well,  I  had 
been  out  of  then — I  have  been  there — that  is  not  the  only  room  in  the  house  1  have 
been  in. 

Q.  That  is  where  yon  slept  May  1,  was  it  not?  How  long  did  yon  occupy  that 
room  at  about  that  time?     Did  yon  occupy  it  during  the  month  of  April? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  month  of  May? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Did  yon  occupy  the  room  alone? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    How  much  did  yon  pay  for  this  room? — A.    A  dollar  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  other  men  than  yon  occupied  it  witli  yon  during  this  time? — A. 
Well,  sometimes  there  was  two  more  besides  myself,  possibly. 

Q.  How  many  occupied  it  with  yon  on  May  1,  1902? — A.  Well.  1  could  not  recol- 
lect.    There  may  have  been  two;  there  may  have  been  three. 

<^.   Who  were  they? — A.  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.    Did  yon  know  their  names? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  conversation  with  them? — A.  Not  more  than  ordinary: 
possibly  spoke  to  them. 

<2.   Used  to  see  them  every  morning  when  yon  got  up?  -A.  Sometimes  thej 
up  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  Quite  frequently  yon  would  see  them  as  yon  got  up  in  the  morning? 
(  >bjected  to  as  immaterial.  ) 

A.  1  would  hid  them  "Good  evening,"  or  "Good  morning,"  or  something  like 
that. 

Q.    Never  bothered  to  ask  their  names?— A.    No,  sir. 

<,».    Never  bothered  to  ask  their  names,  did  yon? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  von  saw  any  one  of  those  men  that  were  there  May  1. 
1902? 

Mr.  Campbell.    I  object:  it  is  immaterial. 

A.   Well.  I  saw  one  of  them  about  three  months  ago. 

Q.   Where?— A.  At  Boston. 

Q.    What  was  his  name,  if  yon  know'.' — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  three  other  men  than  you  slept  in  this  room  with  you.  moved 
a  I  iout.  and  you  don't  know  their  names.  I  low  long  did  those  three  men  stay?  I  low 
many  nights  did  those  three  men  stay  in  that  room  with. you? — A.  Two  of  them 
stayed  there,  to  my  recollection,  all  of  three  weeks. 

<^.  You  never  bothered  to  ask  their  name? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  did  the  other  one  stay  there? — A.  Well,  possibly  a  week. 

Q.    What  did  you  do,  Mr. A.    I  told  yon,  didn't  I?     My  name  is  Hackett. 

Q.  What  do  you  do'.' — A.  I  am  a  rubber  worker. 

i,).  Where  do  you  work? — A.  Cambridge. 

<,».   For  whom  there? — A.  The  American  Rubber  Company. 

Mr.  Moran.  A  corporation. 

Q.    Are  you  working  there  this  present  irw  days?  -A.   No,  sir. 

<l.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  working  there?—  A.   It  i-  a  few  weeks  since  1 

worked  there. 

Q.    How  many  weeks? — A.    Well,  I  always  thought  a  few  weeks  was  two  weeks. 

<^.  You  worked  there  two  weeks  ago? — A.  No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  worked  there.'  A.  Well,  the  last  place  1  worked 
at  was  there. 

Q.  When  was  the  la-t  time  you  worked  there? — A.  Well,  a  few  weeks  ago,  1  told 
you. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  few  weeks  ago?" — A.  I  thought  a  few  weeks  was 
two  weeks. 

Q.  Then,  two  weeks  ago  you  worked  for  the  American  Rubber  ( !ompany  in  Cam- 
bridge?—  A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  worked  for  them  since  May  1,  L902?— A.   About  six  months. 

Q.  That  is.  from  May  1,  L902,  down  to  two  week-  ago  you  worked  regularly  for 
the  American  Rubber  Company  in  Cambridge? — A.   Nol  regularly. 

1 1  What  proportion  of  the  time  have  you  worked  there? — A.  Off  and  on. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  start  again.  From  January  1.  L902,  down  to  two  weeks  ago,  when 
you  say  you  last  worked  for  them,  what  proportion  of  thai  time  did  you  work  for  the 
American  Rubber  Coin] 'any  at  Cambridge?—  A.   Probably  half  of  that  time. 

<^.  Did  you  work  anywhere  else  during  thai  period? — A.  Yes;  I  bave  been  peddling. 

Q.  When  you  worked  for  the  American  Rubber  Company  did  you  work  under  the 
name  of  Edward  Hackett?  -A.    Yes,  sir;  and  no  other  name. 

Q.   You  worked  there  about  half  the  time.     Where  did  you  work  any  other  time? — 
A.    I  told  you  1  had  been  peddling. 
Q.  For  whom? — A.   For  myself. 
(,>.  What  did  you  peddle? 

1  ( >bjected  to  as  immaterial,  i 

<j.  What  did  you  peddle?  Will  you  answer  that  question? — A.  Yes.  sir:  if  I  am 
compelled  to. 

<,>.  What  did  yon  peddle?  I  want  to  know  something  about  this  man  who  says 
he  was  a  le^al  voter.  It  is  ]>art  of  our  charge  that  there  were  illegal  voters  there. — 
A.   You  don't  think  that  I  ain't  a  voter?     What? 

Q.    Will  you  answer  the  question?     What  did  you  peddle? 

(Objected  to  as  immaterial.) 

Dean,  J.  Unless  the  answer  will  tend  to  criminate  you.  you  ought  to  answer  it. 
Mr.  Witness. 

A.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  criminating  me.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Counsel.  I  ped- 
dled piccalilli,  for  instance — chowchow.     How's  that? 

Q.    With  a  horse  and  team?— A.  No,  sir 

< I  On  foot,  carried  it  around  in  a  bucket? — A.   Around  in  a  bucket. 

Q.   Where  were  your  headquarters? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  "headquarters?" 

Q.  When  you  started  out  in  the  morning,  where  did  von  buy  piccalilli'.' — A.  Down 
here;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  number. 

Q.  Tell  me  from  whom  you  bought  it. 

(Objected  to  as  immaterial.) 

A.  Oh,  down  herein  Boston,  pretty  near  Atlantic  avenue;  I  can  nol  tell  you  the 
name. 

(I  Don't  you  know  the  name? — A.   Well,  you  get  a  little  mixed  up. 

(,).  For  how  long  a  time  were  you  peddling  piccalilli? — A.  Possible  for  six  months. 

Q.  You  used  to  buy  this  piccalilli  at  the  same  place? — A.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  on  Atlantic 
avenue;  I  haven't  it  in  my  house. 

Q.  Don't  ymi  know  the  name  of  the  wholesale  house  with  which  you  deal? — A. 
Yes;  T  know  the  name.  It  is  Budlong.  Now  you  have  got  it,  do  you  know  any- 
thing aboul  it? 

Q.  You  supported  yourself  during  that  time  selling  piccalilli?  Did  you  have  any 
headquarters  to  keep  the  buckets  you  carried? — A.  Always  left  them  down  there. 

Q.    You  never  kept  them  at   1   Lowell  street,  did  you?  —  A.    No,  sir. 

<j.   Did  you  have  any  baggage  at  this  room  at  1  Lowell  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  have  any  baggage  but  what  you  have  on  now?- -A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  kept  it  anywhere  else,  did  you?     Whin  were  you  assessed  as  a  voter? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.    I  object.      It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.   Well,  I  have  been  a  voter  for  the  last  ten  years. 

<,[.  When  were  you  first  assessed  from  Lowell  street  and  from  what  number  Were 
you  assessed'.' 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.    I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.    Do  you  know? — A.    Well.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  date. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  lived  at  Lowell  street,  give  your  name  to  Edward  Kane  to 
turn  over  to  the  assessors  to  Lret  you  assessed?— A.    No.  sir. 

•  ,».    You  never  wrote  on  a  paper ?  A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  name  and  turned  it  over  to  Edward  J.  Kane  to  hand  to  the  assessors? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Nor  ever  told  him  to  do  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  anj  time  on  or  previous  to  Ma j  I.  1902,  you  never  told  anybody  to  have  you 
assessed  from  any  place  nor  ever  gave  your  name  to  the  assessors? 
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Dean,  .1.   Well,  Mr.  Witness,  you  ought  to  answer  and  qoI  to  nod. 

Q.   Yes  or  no? — A.    I  sail  I  no,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  election  November  J.  1902? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Qnder  the  name  of  Edward  Hackett? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  what  you  should  testify  here  to-day? — A. 
No,  sir. 

<,>.  From  what  number  on  Lowell  streel  did  you  vote  on  the  last  Congressional 
election? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

<,».  From  what  number  Lowell  street  did  you  vote'.' — A.  Well.  I  understand  it 
don't  make  much  difference.     I  was  stopping  there  at  either  1  or  3. 

<,>.    Don't  you  know  which  you  voted  from?-    A.    1  think  I  voted  from  No.  1. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  stopped  May  I?— A.  Correct,  correct;  that  is  the  very  place 

where   I   Stopped. 

0-   You  voted  from  No.  I  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes. 

<,}.    You  were  registered  from  No.  1  Lowell  street,  were  you  not? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  E.  A.  Crocker  and  Russell  II.  Hibbs,  and.  as  they  did  not 
respond,  offered  suhpcenas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  were  respectively 
marked  "  Kx.  37,  J.  11.  R,"  and  "Ex.  38,  J.  Ill', 

JOSEPH  M.  HUBBARD,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M  \\  ley: 
Q.   State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Joseph  M.  Hubbard;  25 

years  old;  teamster;  3  Lowell  street. 

0-  For  whom  are  you  working  as  teamster?— A.  For  L.  Finnegan,  Atlantic  ave- 
nue, 117. 

<^.   What  is  his  business? — A.   Well,  he  is  a  general  teamster. 

Q.    Do  you  drive  team  for  him? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

0-   How  long  have  you  acted  as  teamster  for  him? — A.  Off  and  on  for  about  a  year. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  him  May  1,  1902? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.  Boston. 

Q.  You  lived  where,  did  you  say? — A.  No.  3  Lowell  street. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  :i  Lowell  street? — A.   Two  years. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  come  to  live  there? — A.   Two  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  the  same  room  for  the  last  two  years  there? — A.  Not  the 
same  room;  no,  sir. 

0-  During  April  and  May,  L902,  what  room  were  you  accustomed  to  sleep  in? — A. 
The  first  floor,  in  the  hack  room. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  baggage  there? — A.  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  1  left  up 
in  the  office. 

0.   Did  you  occupy  that  room  alone'.' — A.    No,  sir;  there  were  several  other-. 

Q.   Flow  many  others  were  in  that  room? — A.   Five,  I  think. 

Q.   How  big  was  that  room? — A.  It  was  a  room  16  by  18. 

Q.   Of  whom  did  you  hire  that  room'.' — A.    Mr.  Kane. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  it? — A.   A  dollar  a  week. 

<}.    Five  other  men  slept  there  that  night  with  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  their  name-? — A.    I  didn't  know  any  of  them. 

Q.  Had  those  live  men  slept  there  during  April  and  May? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ami  the  same  men  during  April  and  May?— A.    I  think  so;  yes. 

<}.    From  .March'.' — A.    I  could  no!  say  as  to  March. 

Q.  Into  .June,  did  they  sleep  there,  about  the  same  men?  That  is  to  say.  they 
were  your  roommates? — A.  They  were  there;  yes. 

Q.  For  two  or  three  months?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   And  you  never  at  any  time  knew  their  names'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  inquired  as  to  what  their  names  were? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  since  June? — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  them — yes;  seen  them 
around;  run  across  them  casually. 

0-  Never  happened  to  meet  them  so  that  you  found  out  their  names  in  any  way? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.    When  were  you  first  assessed  from  No.  :!  Lowell  street'.' 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.  A  couple  of  years  ago. 

<^.    When  did  you  say  you  were  assessed? — A.    A  couple  of  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  assessed  at  the  general  assessment? — A.  Yes;  I  left  my  name.  I  was 
working  that  day,  and  I  left  my  name  there. 

0.   With  whom  did  you  Leave  your  name? — A.    With  Mr.  Kane. 
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<  1.  In'd  you  write  your  name  on  a  paper  and  give  it  to  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

<}.  That  is,  you  Left1  your  name  with  him  orally:  said.  "My  name  ie  so-and-so; 
give  it  tn  the  assessors? "     A.   I  gave  my  uame;  yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  never  went  u|>  to  the  court-house  or  city  hall  to  get  assessed? — A.   Nil,  sir. 

Q.  Vuu  never  went  up  to  the  board  of  election  commissioners — you  know  where 
that  is?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  To  gel  registered?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  all  you  know  about  being  assessed  is  that  after  you  had  given  your  name 
tn  Edward  Kane,  the  proprietor,  he  told  you  later,  didn't  In-,  that  he  had  given  it  ti> 
the  assessors  to  be  assessed?— A.   1  Le  certainly  understood  it ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  ymi  vote  at  the  Congressional  election  on  the  nh  of  November? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

1 1   Will  ymi  kindly  say  which  4th  of  November  you  mean'.'— A.   Last  year,  1902. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

<,).  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  your  domicile,  your  place  of  residence,  your  home, 
was  at  Nu.  '■'>  Lowell  street?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

PHILIP  J.  KEEFE,  swum. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.  Will  ymi  state  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation?— A.  Philip  J. 

Keefe;  42  years  of  age;  residence,  No.  •'!  Leverett  street;  occupation,  mattress  maker. 

Q.   Where  do  you  work? — A.    I  work  for  .Mr.  McCarthy.  -Id  Fulton  street. 

<,>.   fs  he  a  mattress  maker? — A.  Yes. 

o.   How  long  have  you  worked  there? — A.   I  have  worked  there  one  or  two  days  a 
week,  any  time  he  gave  me  employment;  lie  is  nut  a  very  successful  business  man 
but  lie  hires  me,  and  I  ^et  enough 

Q.   What  is  your  pay  a  week? — A.   Anyw  here  from  $2  to  $4  or  •<>. 

Q.  ()n  May  1,  Midi',  where  did  you  reside?— A.   No.  •').  Lowell  street. 

Q.  What  part  of  No.  :;  Lowell  street  did  you  occupy? — A.  I  slept  in  the  front  part 
mi  the  top  floor. 

Q.   The  front  room  on  the  top  floor? — A.    Yes. 

<}.  On  the  top  floor  of  No.  3  Lowell  street  there  was  one  Large  room,  was  there 
not? — A.   Yes,  sir;  quite  a  large  room. 

o.    How  many  beds  were  in  that  room? — A.   There  was  six,  1  believe. 

',>.  Six  double  beds? — A.  Threedouble  beds:  -i\  could  sleep  there-  that  is.  two  in 
a  bed. 

<l.  How  many  men  besides  J  OU  slept  in  that  room? — A.  J  told  you  there  was  three 
double  beds;    I  mean  six  men  could  sleep  there. 

<,).    Five  besides  you  slept  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.    What  were  their  names? — A.    Mr.  <  'aldwell  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mullen. 

o.  What  Mr.  Caldwell? — A.  John,  1  believe,  lie  was  a  witness  here  the  other 
day. 

o.  What  is  the  other  man's  name?  -A.  .lames  J.  Mullen.  I  believe;  and  the  resi 
I  did  not  notice. 

*l    How   many  nights  did  the  rest  of  them  sleep  there? — A.   Do  you   mean  all  of 

them'.' 

<2-  Yes;  did  all  of  them  sleep  there?    A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

ij.    Well,  a  few  weeks? — A.    I  can  not  answer:    1  can  not  tell  you. 

<j.    A  few  week.-?      A.    Oh,  those  people  1   have  mentioned,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  ye-;  they  had  been  there  off  and  on  for  two  years  to  my  knowl- 
edge; i wo  j ears. 

Q.    And  the  other  people?  -  A.   The  real   I  can  not  answer  for. 

Q.    Were  they  there  several  nights? — A.    Oh,  yes;   must  have  been. 

O.    A  COUple  of  weeks?     A.    Yes. 

o.  Any  longer  than  that,  that  you  know?-  A.  There  may  have  been  and  I  not 
know  it. 

o.   You  did  not  take  particular  note?     A.   No,  sir. 

i^.   You  never  attempted  to  get  their  names?-   A.  No,  sir. 

O.    If  they  had  been  there  a  year  or  so,  you  would   have  noticed  them  and  learned 

their  names  the  way  you  did  Mullen's  and  Caldwell's?— A.  No.     The  only  way  I 
knew  them  was  because  I  knew  them  from  boyhood;   in  that  way. 

Q.   If  you  had  not  known  them  from   boyl 1  they  might   have  Btayed  there  a 

couple  of  years  and  you  would  not  have  known  their  names?   -A.    Most  likely. 

Q.   I»id  \ou  ever  live  on  Leveretl  street'.' — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional  election,  November  4,  L902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  were  you  assessed? — A.  I  was  assessed,  1  believe,  in — what  do  you  mean, 
for  this  election? 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  voted  from  No.  3  Lowell  street'.'— A.  I  have  voted 
there  only  two  years.     I  was  assessed  in  1900,  I  believe. 

Q.   I  > I < I  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.   I  did,  sir. 

Q.   Yourself,  personally?  -A.   Myself,  personally. 

(}.  Did  yougiveit  to  them  in  May  when  they  came  around? — A.  Igaveit  to  them, 
I  think,  in  March-  somewhere  around  the  8th  or  Kith  of  March. 

<,>.  Aboul  the  8th  or  10th  of  March,  L900,  you  gave  your  name  to  the  assessors? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  assessed  for  the  year  1900? — A.   I  do  not  quite  understand  thai  question. 

Q.  What  part  of  it  don't  yon  understand?— A.  I  don'1  understand — yon  ask  me 
about  assessors.     I  went  and  gol  assessed  myself. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  city  ball  and  gol  assessed  yourself? — A.  Yes:  I  went  up  to  the 
court-house  and  got  assessed. 

<,>.   Who  went  with  you?— A.    Nohody  went  with  me. 

<j.   Hid  yon  uret  assessed  without  any  witnesses?  -A.   Ye-. 

Mr.  Moran.   He  means  registered. 

The  Witness.   I  mean  registered;  thai  is  what  I  mean;  to  gel  registered. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  know  yon  get  assessed  at  city  hall  and  registered  at  the  old  court- 
house.    Anybody  who  don't  know  that  don't  know  anything. 

Mr.  M  \u.i:y.   i  object. 

Q.  Yon  can  understand,  since  yon  know  where  people  gel  assessed,  that  the] 
assessed  at  city  hall  and  that  they  gel  registered  at  the  old  court-house? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  So  when  you  got  assessed-    now  you  understand  what  assessing  is? — A.   Yes. 

*}.  Now.  when? — A.  1  told  von,  as  near  as  I  could  tell.  L900,  anywhere  between 
the  8th  and  Kith  of  March. 

Q.    You  went  up  to  city  hall  to  get  assessed  at  the  proper  place'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Who  went  up  with  you  to  city  hall  when  you  got  assessed? — A.  I  had  assess- 
ment papers  sent  to  me.  I  suppose  from  city  hall,  and  1  went  up  there. 

Q.    Did  any  witnesses  go  up  with  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  this  was  in  March,  1900? — A.  I  believe  so;  as  near  as  ]  can 
tell. 

<,).  For  whom  were  you  working  the  1st  of  .May,  1902? — A.  This  man  I  have  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  Eugene  McCarthy. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  this  room? — A.  One  dol- 
lar a  week. 

Q.  Are  rooms  ever  let  there  by  the  day? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  never  knew 
them  to  he. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  see  a  sign  out  there  that  says.  "  Rooms,  15,  2(1.  and  25  cents  per 
night?" 

Mr.  < '  wti'i'.K!  i..   I  object. 

Q.    You  know  that  sLrn  is  out  there'.' — A.    Fifteen  and  25  cents?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  sign  outside  of  1  and  '■',  Lowell  street  which  -ays.  "Kingston 
House.      Rooms  15,  20,  and  25  cents  a  night?" 

Mr.  (  Jampbell.   1  object. 

A.    1  could  not  an-w  er  you. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  lived  there  for  two  years,  and  you  can  not  now  tell  us  one  way 
or  the  other  whether  that   sign  is  up  there? — A.    I  have  lived  there  for  four  years. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  us  w  hether  that  sign  is  up  there  on  the  outside,  "  King- 
ton House?" — A.    I  can  not  tell. 

i\.  Was  it  out  yesterday?     A.   I  can  not  say. 

Q.    Was  it  out  any  time  tin-  last  five  month-? — A.    1  can  not  tell. 

n-   Was  it  out  on  May  1.  1902?— A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.    You  can  not  tell  one  way  or  the  other  about  it? — A.    No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  (In  the  1st  day  of  May,  L902,  you  lived,  your  place  of  residence,  your  home, 
your  domicile,  was  at  No.  •'!  Lowell  street,   Boston?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  William  .1.  Lee  and  Patrick  Lally,  and.  as  they  did  not 
respond,  offered  subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  wen-  marked 
respectively,  "Ex.  39,  .1.  IF  I'..."  and  "Ex.  40,  .).  IF  I'.." 

JOHN   LEONARD,  sworn: 

By  Mr.  Malley:  ■ 

<}.  Will  you  state  your  full  name.  aire,  residence,  ami  occupation. — A.  John 
Leonard;  32  years  of  age;  No.  .".  Lowell  street;  I  am  peddling,  lately. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Boston? — A.  I  should  judge  aboul  ten  years  ago. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  live  in  Cambridge?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Somerville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Boston  ten  years  ago,  where  did  you  go  to  live? — A.  East 
Boston. 

Q.  What  street?— A.  Chelsea  street. 

Q.   What  number? — A.  52. 

Q.  Live  with  your  family  there — your  hither  and  mother? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Whom  did  you  board  with'.'— A.   Well,  boarded  with  my  aunt. 

Q.    What  was  her  name? — A.   .Mrs.  Morrison. 

Q.  Does  she  live  there  now? — A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  at  52  Chelsea  street,  East  Boston? — A.  Two  years. 

n.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  Well,  r  lived  more  than  that  in  East  Boston. 

Q.  You  can  correct  your  .statement,  if  you  like.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Easl 
Boston? — A.    Probably  three  years. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  then'.' — A.   Well.  I  went  to  Boston;  the  West  End. 

Q.    Hiil  your  aunt  live  with  you'.' — A.   No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  live  at  the  West  End — what  street  and  number? — A.  Mr. 
Morrison's  place. 

Q.   Where  is  that? — A.   Billerica  street. 

Q.    What  numher?— A.   16. 

0-  Is  that  a  lodging  place'.'— A.  No.  sir.     It  might  have  been  a  lodging  house;  I 

lived  there,  though. 

o.   A  hoarding  house'.'  — A.   Well,  or  a  lodging  house. 

Q.    What  is  Mr.  Morrison's  first  name'.' — A.  John. 

Q.   Does  he  live  there  now? — A.   No;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  16  Billerica  street? — A.  Well,  I  lived  there  a  good 
many  years. 

0-   Where  did  vou  go  then? — A.   Eaton  street. 

Q.  What  number?— A.  14. 

Q.   Ih»w  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  About  a  year. 

<,).   With  whom? — A.  I  can  not  remember  Ins  name. 

Q.    Where  did  vou  go  then? — A.   To  Poplar  street. 

Q.   What  number?— A.  No.  1. 

0-  How  long  did  vou  live  there? — A.   About  three  years. 

Q.   With  whom?— A.   Mrs.  Brown. 

Q.   Does  she  live  there  vet? — A.   I  don't  know  whether  she  doe-. 

(i.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  To  Mr.  McNally's. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.   Hi  Causeway  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  Stayed  there  quite  a  while;  1  could  not  tell 
you. 

0.  About  how  long? — A.  Oh,  it  might  have  been  three  or  four  months;  might 
have  been  five. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  To  Mr.  King's  or  Kane's. 

Q.    Lowell  street?— A.    Lowell  street. 

0.  What  number? — A.  No.  ;;. 

Q.    About  when  was  that? — A.    A hout  two  years  ago. 
Q.    1 '.cell  there  ever  since? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No.  ;;,  you  said?— A.  No.  3. 

0.    What?— A.    No.  :;  Lowell  street. 

0.    Hiil  you  occupy  the  same  room  there  those  two  years?— A.    Well,  yes.  sir. 

Q.   What  room  was  it'.' — A.    I  don't  know  the  numbers  of  the  rooms. 

Q.   What  floor  \\  a- it?     A.  The  bottom  floor. 

Q.   The  bottom  floor  of  the  house,  the  first  floor'.'— A.   The  lirst  floor. 

Q.   Front?— A.  No;  back. 

Q.   You  occupied  that  room  for  the  last  two  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Occupy  it  alone? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  other  people  occupied  it  with  you?— A.  Well,  then'  was  six.  Let 
me  see.  there  was 

Q,   There  were  how  many  beds?— A.  Oh,  well,  three  beds. 

Q.   Six  singles'.' — A.  Three  single  heds. 

Q.  Three  double  beds?     Hid  six  people  sleep  in  three  single  beds? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  other  beds? — A.  I  did  uot  say  single,  I  -aid  three  double 
heds.  , 

Q.  Who  were  those  that  slept  there  May  1.  1902?— A.  I  could  not  tell  that  very 
well. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  them? — A.   I  know  them — saw  them — thai  is  all. 
(}.   I >i<  1  not  know  them  by  name?—  A.   No. 

Q.  Then  t here  were  live  besides  you  sleeping  there  iii  the  months  of  April  ami  May, 
you  think? — A.   I  think  so.  yes. 
Q.   Longer  than  two  months,  those  five  men  slept  there? — A.   Yes.  sir. 
<,».   And  those  were  the  months  of  April  and  May,  L902?-  A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  you  do  not  know  their  names?     A.    I  do  not  know  them. 
Q.  -You  never  bothered  to  ask  them?-   A.  No,  sir. 

<,>.    You  ean  not    now   r< lied    their   names'.' — A.    I  might,  hut    I    do   not    think  of 

them  now. 

<^.    Did  you  became  familiar  with  their  faces? — A.    Yes. 

•  ^.  So  that  you  would  know  them  when  ycu  saw  them  again? — A.  I  might  speak 
to  them,  "  1  lullo."  ami  that  is  all. 

Q.    Are  they  living  there  now'.'—  A.    I  think  they  are. 

Q.    In  that  room  you  occupied?  —  A.   Some  of  them;  yes. 

<^.    When  diil  you  first  know  you  were  summoned  to  come  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  object,     it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that  you  weresummoned  hereto-day? — A.  From  the 
summons  I  received  at  the  house. 

().  Did  you  know  that  every  onethat  was  registered  from  1  and  •'!  Lowell  street  was 
summoned? — A.   I  knew  that. 

Q.  You  knew  that,  didn't  you? — A.  I  know  I  had  a  letter,  that  is  all  1  know,  and 
1  opened  it. 

Q.  Who  handed  it  to  you? — A.  Well,  it  was  left  there  in  the  office  for  me.  I  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  nightof  theday  you  weresummoned  did  you  sleep  in  that  room? — 
A.    Yes.  sir.      <  )h.  pardon  me. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  that  room  the  night  of  the  day  you  were  summoned? — A.  I 
must  have  slept  in  it,  because  1  have  been  sleeping  there  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  at  all  with  your  live  roommates  aboul  being  summoned 
to  court? — A.   Did  not  have  any  talk  at  all. 

Q.  Not  a  word? — A .  No,  sir." 

<2-  Did  you  know  that  everybody  in  the  house  wassummoned  who  had  been  there 
May  1'.' — A.   I  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  those  five  men  that  were  there  the  night  you  were  summoned  were  the 
five  men  that  were  there  May  1,  1902,  were  they  not? — A.  Well,  they  were  all  familiar 
faces  to  me,  no  doubt  they  were. 

<j.  But  when  you  six  went  to  lied  at  night,  you  never  bothered  to  talk  about  this 
court  proceeding,  did  you? — A.   As  a  fact,  I  did  not  talk  to  anybody. 

Q.  A  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  you.  Did  you  vote  at  the  Congressional 
election  on  the  4th  of  November,   1902? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  your  home,  your  residence,  your  domicile,  was  No..'! 
Lowell  street,  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

n.  Oh  the  4th  of  November  last  you  voted  in  the  State  election  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  1  did. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  Joseph  Mack.  Henry  B.  Quimby,  Michael  .1.  Reed,  Patrick  .). 
Murphy,  Robert  <  >'  Brien,  and  John  Sullivan,  ami,  as  they  did  not  respond,  presented 
Subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  were  respective! v  marked  "  Ex.  41. 
J.  H.  B.,"  "Ex.  42,  J.  II.  B.,"  "Ex.  4:;,  .1.  II.  B.,"  "Ex.  44,  J.  H.  B.,"  "Ex.  45, 
J.  H.  B.,"  and  "Ex.  4ti,  .1.  H.  B.") 

EDWARD  ROGERS,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mallei  : 
Q.  Will  you  state  your  name, age,  residence, and  occupation'.' — A.   Edward  Rogers; 

:;:;  years  old:  No.  .'!  Lowell  street:  teamster. 

Q.   For  whom  are  you  working  now  as  teamster? — A.   C.  Linehan. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place  of  business? — A.   East  Cambridge. 

Q.   When  did  you  last  work  for  him?— A.   Last  Thursday. 

u.   (>n  May  L,  1902,  where  did  you  live?— A.    No.  .",  Lowell  street 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  No.  3  Lowell  street'.'— A.   A  little  over  three  \  ears. 

Q.   Are  you  a  married  man?—  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  were  you  born? ~  A.    Charleston  n. 

Q.   What  street  and  number'.' — A.   22  Charles  street  place. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  live  in  Charlestown?— A.  About  twelve  years  ago. 

i}.   Where? — A.   <  >n  Main  street. 
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Q.   Where,  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  3  Lowell  street? — A.  32Brighton 

Q.   With  whom? — A.   Mrs.  O'Connor. 

<).  How  long? — A.  A-bout  a  year. 

Q.   Whom  were  you  working  for?-    A.    I..  P.  Slavens. 

Q.   Whrrc  were  you  living  then? — A.   L9  Spring  Btreet. 

Q.   Ward  8?— A.  Yes. 

Q.   With  whom?— A.  Monohan, 

Q.   How  long  did  ymi  live  there?— A.   I  guess  aboul  two  years. 

().  The  last  three  years  what  room  have  you  occupied  at  No.  •">  Lowell  street? — A. 
Tin'  r ii  mi  the  top  floor,  front. 

!,».  How  many  besides  you  occupied  it? — A.  At  times  there  were  different  num- 
bers. 

Q,  How  many  besides  you  slept  there  mi  .May  1.  1902? — A.  I  could  imt  tell  you;  1 
iId  imt  remember. 

Q.   Was  it  twenty-four? — A.  Twenty-four  sleep  in  the  room?     No. 

Q.   How  many  beds  were  in  the  room? — A.  Three. 

Q.  On  tlie  tup  floor,  in  the  large  room A.   Yes,  sir. 

i^.    -  uf  No.  '■'>  Lowell  street  there  were  three  beds?     A.   Yes. 

Q.   Were  those  single  beds  or  double  beds? — A.   Double  beds. 

Q.  That  would  accommodate  sis  people,  would  it? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Were  all  those  beds  occupied  May  1,  1902? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.   Kill  anybody  besides  yourself  sleep  there  that  night?—  A.   Yes. 

',).    How  many  others? — A.   I  do  nut  remember  how  many  there  were. 

Q.    More  than  one? — A.   I  think  there  was. 

«,>.  More  than  two  others? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number,  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  night. 

<,>.    You  always  occupied  that  same  room? — A.   That  same  room:  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those  that  occupied  that  room  May  1,  1902? — 
A.   Xo.  sir. 

Q.   I  hul  you  ever  seen  them  before? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where? — A.   Around  the  streets;  around  the  city. 

Q.    Had  you  ever  seen  them  at  No.  '•>  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  For  Imw  long  a  time  had  you  seen  them  at  No.  3  Lowell  street? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  just  Imw  long  it  was. 

Q.    Did  any  of  them  occupy  that  room  for  two  years  before? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  learn  their  names? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Diil  you  talk  with  them  at  all?— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Diil  you  sleep  at  .'!  Lowell  street  last  night? — A.    Ye-. 

Q.    In  that  same  room? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   How  many  slept  there  with  you  in  that  same  r a   last  night? — A.   [believe 

there  was  six  there  last  night,  five  besides  myself. 

>l   Diil  vou  talk  with  anybody  about  testifying  here? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.   Did  notattend  a  meeting  of  the  Hendricks  Club  on  Sunday? — A.   No.  sir. 

<,>.  Did  not  receive  any  instructions  from  the  members  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — 
A.   Xo.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  what  the  Hendricks  Club  is?— A.   I  have  known  of  it;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.  Xo;  I  left  it  with  Mr.  King  to 
give. 

Q.   Did  you  write  your  name  on  a  piece  ol  paper? — A.  Xo;  [  simplj  asked  him  to 

leave  it  when  they  eamo  around. 

Q.    You  iliil  not  L'ive  your  signature? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  ( longressional  election  November  4,  1902? — A.  Ye-,  sir. 

Q.    What  4ii|  you  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  this  room'.' — A.  ( >ne  dollar. 

<}.   One  dollar  a  week'.'— A.    Ye.-. 

Q.   Do  they  lei  room-  there  by  the  night? 

(Objected  to.  I 

A.    1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    Do  you   know   there  is  a   sign    outside   there    which    -ays.    "Kingston   House. 
room-  15,  20,  and  25  cents  a  night?" 
Mr.  Campbell.   I  object.     It  is  not  material. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  sign  out  there?— A.   I  have  never  noticed  it. 
<  >.   You  have  lived  there  three  years?  -A.   Yes. 
Q.   You  have  never  noticed  thai  sign  on  this  domicile  of  yours'.' 

Mr.  (  '  vMPBELL.     I  object. 

A.    No.  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  sign. 
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<,}.   You  lived  there  for  three  years'.'— A.   Yes. 

<}.  And  you  now  can  not  state  about  your  domicile,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  sign 
outside  stating  terms  or  prices  on  it? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.   I  never  noticed  it. 

<,>.   Nor  the  name  of  the  house,  "Kingston  House?" 

Mr.  Campbell.   1  object.     It  is  immaterial. 

Q.   You  can  not  state,  can  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.   You  don' 1  know? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Vnii  never  noticed  it'.' — A.   I  never  noticed  it. 

1 y   You  never  heard  it  called  the  Kingston  House?— A.   No,  sir. 

<^.  It  is  a  surprise  to  you  now  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  sign  oul  there  thai 
says  "  Kingston  I  louse?" 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Answer  that  question. — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  no  surprise  tome;  it  nii<_rht  he  there 
for  all  I  noticed. 

i.i.   Did  vnii  ever  go  by  that  place  in  the  daytime  in  your  life? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  look  at  it  when  you  went  by? — A.    No;  not — that  is 

Q.  Always  went  by  without  looking? — A.  I  lookeil  at  it.  hut  I  never  noticed  any- 
thing there  to  attract  my  attention. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  your  residence,  your  home,  your  domicile,  was  at  :! 
Lowell  street,  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  you  voted  on  the  4th  of  November  last  at  the  State  election  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  FrancisJ.  Roper  and  JamesRyan,  and,  as  they  did  not  respond, 
offered  subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  were  marked,  respectively, 
"Ex.,  47,  J.  H.  B."  and  "Ex.  48,  .1.  11.  B."  I 

JAMES  SHEEHAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

(j.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  James  Shee- 
han:  40  \  ears  of  age. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live'.'     A.    At  the  present  time? 

<}.   Yes. — A.   7o  Hancock  street,  Boston. 

(j.   What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Porter. 

Q.    Where  do  you  work  as  a  porter? — A.   At  7.'!  Hancock  street. 

Q.    Is  that  a  hotel? — A.    No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  hotel. 

<,).    A  lodging  house? — A.    Ves. 

Q.    For  whom  do  you  work  there?  -A.   C.  W.Crauney. 

Q.    Does  he  live  there? — A.    Yes. 

<,>.   What  is  his  business? — A.   Works  at  the  Parker  House,  I  believe. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  worked  for  him? — A.   Since  last  November. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  living  at  73  Hancock  street? — A.  Since  last  November. 

Q.    Previous  to  that  where  did  you  live? — A.    No.  :!  Lowell  street. 

Q.   How  Ion--  have  you  lived  at  No.  :;  Lowell  street? — A.  Oh,  about  two  year-.  I 

U'lless. 

Q.   All  the  time  during  those  two  years  at  No.  3? — A.   Not  all  the  time;  pretty 
nearly  all. 
Q.  What  time  have  you  lived  at   No.  3  Lowell  street  is  my  question. — A.  1  told 

ymi.  alioiit  two  years. 

Q.  Von  lived  about  two  years  at  No.  •">  Lowell  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  premises  did  you  occupy  at  No.  •!  Lowell  street? — A. 
Where    I   Slept? 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  slept'.' — A.   On  the  second  floor. 

(}.  Front  or  hack?— A.   Front. 

Q.  Did  ymi  occupy  the  room  alone?     A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  sou  keep  any  baggage  there?     A.   Ves,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  keep  there  fur  baggage?     A.  Clothing. 

Q.  How  much  clothing? — A.  Considerable. 

<2-  Two  or  three  suits  of  clothes? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,}.  One  suit  of  clothes? — A.   One  suit  and  other  clothing. 

<^.  Did  you  keep  that  in  the  room  in  which  ymi  slept? — A.    Ves,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  people  sle]>t   therewith   you'.'    -A.    I    should   say  in    the    part 
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I  slept  in  there  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  men,  probably  more  than  that  on  that  floor 

W 1 1  *  'V*-*    I    S  It']  >t 

Q.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  men  besides  you?    A..  Yes. 

O    On  Mav  1    L902,  sixteen  men  slept  there  with  you?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<V   Howmany  beds  were  there  there?-A.  I  think  there  were  eight  or  ten  double 

1".'l.S'  Did  you  know  any  of  the  other  men  thai  slepl  there  with  you  that  night?-A. 

Q1  What  were  their  names?— A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Shalley. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name?— A.  .James,  I  think. 

Q  James  Shalley.     Anybody  else?-  A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  (.rant. 

Q  What  was  bis  firsl  name?-    A.    Michael.  _ 

Q.  Anybody  else?— A.  Well,  there  were  quite  a  number  there. 

Q  But  you  can  not  recall  them  now?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  all  at  the  time?— A.  Yes.  , 

Q.    YOU  knew  all    those  sixteen   men   at    the   tnne.'-A.    No;   1    knew   those  Whoa 
names  I  just  called.  ,.       , 

. >.   You  slept  in  that  room  for  about  two  years,  did  you?— A.  <  ffi  and  on. 
Q.  Principally  on,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  i    Practically  vou  slept  there  continuously  for  two  years.— A.    i  es,  sir. 
It  A?d generally every  night  there  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  sleeping  there?- 

'V  Youcan  recall  the  names  now  of  only  two  of  sixteen  men  that  were  your  room- 
mates for  two  years?— A.   Yes.  . 
Q    Most  of  them  you  did  not  know?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q     You  had  never  seen  them  before  they  came  to  deep  then-.-  -A.    -No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  them  do  you?— A.  Yes,  sur. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  of  seeing  them  all  before  they  came  to  sleep  there?— A.  1  can 

"""I  LS  proportion  of  them  you  can  recollect  of  seeing  before,  .hey  came  to 
sleep  thfr?  is  that  so?-A.  1  saw  them  there,  but  I  did  not  know  their  names. 

,7  Did  no!  Sow  anything  about  them,  did  you?  You  kept  your  suit  of  clothes 
and  your  underwear  in  that  room'.'— A.   ">  es. 

Q.  Have  it  under  lock  and  key?— A.  Yes. 

()     Was  there  a  locker  for  each  man  that  used  the  rooms'— A.    WO,  Sir. 

Q.    What  closet  in  that  room  did  yon  keep  your  clothes  m. 

(Objected  to  a-  immaterial.  ) 

Mr   M  \i  I  iy     1  want  to  show  that  he  did  not  keep  them  there. 

A..  I  kept  them  in  the  closet  that  was  in  that  room 

Q.  All  the  men  there  that  had  clothing  kept  it  u,  the  same  closet?-A.  1  could 

"  n.    there  was  only  one  closet  in  that  room,  was  there?-  A.    I  believe  there*  a<two. 

O    Did  vou  vote  at  the  Congressional  election  November  4, 190*     ft.,    xes,  sir. 
\l  When  weTyouassessedgfrom  3  Lowell  street?-A.   1  could  not  exactly  say;  1 

think  it  was  around  March, 
it    Did  you  go  up  to  city  hall  to  gel  assessed?— A.  .No.  sir. 
Q.   In  March,  L902?-  A.   I  think  so. 
(}.   Who  went  with  you?— A.  1  did  not  go. 
i).  When  were  you  assessed? 
Mr  Campbell.  I  object,     ft  is  a  matter  of  record. 
A.    Do  vou  mean  when  1  went  to  city  hall  to  he  assessed^ 
Q.    Yes:   when  were  you  assessed? 

0,0D!ateyou°see  anyon '  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  when  youwere 

aoaooopd?       \     1  did  not  eo  there  at  that  time.  _      _ 

•'  n,,!;  vou  know  jm-t   how   vour  name  happened   to  be  assessed   as  In,,,,  a  t  No   3 
lowed  street   from  any  personal  knowledge  that  you  have?-A.  Well,  1  km"  tn< 

ll"T ,'!•  ,t?::;^iv:yV.u?\»»:H-,i"  E*£ri¥  K  — A.    .  told  him  to  I-  n.v  name 

H  u  'Sid  vou  write  your  name  on  a  paper  and  give  it  to  him?— A.    No,  sir. 

(;      )i(1  j,,., ,,,  ,„„  ;t[,,,v;lnh  he  had,  iyen  your  nametot  he  fSe^-A    Y^  6^ 
Q.    Do  you  remember  when  you  did  that      was  it  on    May  1.  L902?— A.   It  was  m 

March,  [believe.  .,     .     v 

(i    You  told  him  to  give  your  name  to  the  assessors*     ft..   ies. 
5  Everybody  inttifhoiise  told  him  at  the  same  time?-A.  [could  not  tell  you 

that 
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Q.   Where  were  you  working  in  May,  L902? — A.   L2  State  street. 

<,>.   For  whom? — A.  Wyman. 

<2.  What  doing? — A.   Restaurant  business. 

Cross-examination  by  .Mr.  Campbell: 

'I.  ( >n  the  1st  of  .May,  HiDi'.  your  home,  your  domicile,  your  residence,  was  at  No. 
3  Lowell  street,  Boston?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  voted  at  tin-  State  election  in  Massachusetts  on  November  1.  L902? — A. 
Yes,  air.  , 

EDWARD  J.  SWEENEY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

<2.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.   Edward  J.  Sweeney: 
27;  occupation,  teamster. 
<,».   Where  were  you  horn? — A.   En  Cambridge,  Mass.    . 

•  2-  How  long  did  you  live  in  Cambridge,  .Mass? — A.  1  lived  there  up  to  six  years 
ago,  seven  years  ago. 

Q.   Where  did  you  lasl  Live  in  Cambridge,  Mass.?— A.   At  No.  -  <  fore  street. 

Q.   W it  1 1  your  father  and  mother? — A.   My  mother  ami  sister. 

Q.   Where  do  they  live  now? — A.  In  Allston. 

Q.  Out  here  in  Ward  25?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  Where  do  they  live?—  A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  name  of  thestreet;  I  have 
not  been  out  there  for  some  time. 

Q.   How  long  since  yon  have  lived  with  them'.' — A.  Over  a  year. 

Q.   When  you  lived  with  them  a  year  ago,  where  did  von  live  with  them? 

(Objected  to.  I 

A.   A  iittle  over  a  year  ago? 

<^.  Where  did  you  live  with  them  when  you  did  live  with  them  last? — A.  Up  on 
North  Harvard  street. 

Q.   Boston? — A.   Brighton. 

Q.   What  number? — A.   I  forget  the  number. 

Q.  When  di4  yon  come  to  live  at  •">  Lowell  street? — A.  1  came  there  in  January,  1902. 

Q.  Where  had  von  been  living  just  previous  to  that? — A.  [n  a  room  up  on  Lev- 
erett  street,  West  End. 

Q.   What  number  Leverett  street? — A.  36. 

',>.   What  is  that? — A.   A  lodging  house  ran  by  Mrs.  Carroll. 

Q.    Does  she  run  it  yet,  do  yon  know? — A.    No;  1  do  not. 

<  j.    Does  she  run  it  yet,  do  you  know? — A.   No. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  premises  •">  Lowell  street  did  you  occupy. — A.  The  second 
Hour. 

i,!.   Front  or  back? — A.  Lack. 

<^.  Did.  you  occupy  a  separate  room? — A.  A  separate  room;  I  had  a  man  sleeping 
with  me 

Q.  One  man  sleeping  with  you? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   What  was  his  name? — A.    Daniel  Tobin. 

Q.  Is  he  here  yet? — A.  He  has  been  in  Portsmouth,  X.  H. 

Q.    At  what  time? — A.   Two  month-  ago. 

Q.  You  have  occupied  a  separate  room  ever  since  January,  1902? — A.  From  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  up  until  .lime. 

Q.    Then  you  went  away,  where? — A.    I   went  to  New    Hampshire. 

Q.    What  part  of  New  Hampshire?— A.    Meredith. 

Q.   What  were  you  doing  there? — A.   Working  on  a  farm  there. 

<^.   When  did  you  come  hack? — A.    In  September. 

•  „>.  Where  did  you  go  then?  -A.  3  Lowell  street. 
<}.  The  same  room?   -A.   No,  sir;  a  different  room. 

<}.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  you  got  hack? — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
a  while:  then  I  went  to  live  on  Leverett  street. 

Q.    When  did  you  lasl  OCCUpj  or  live  at  ?>  Lowell  street?— A.    1  wen!  in  September. 
Q.    You  atayed  and  lived  there  a  while,  and  then  went  to  live  at  .">  Lowell  street? — 

A.    Ye-. 

Q.  When  did  you  la-i  go  hack  there?— A.   Aboul  the  20th  of  October. 

Q.  And  have  slept  in  :;  Lowell  street  from  then   until   the  present    time?— A.    No, 

air;    I  was  sleeping  there  from  the  20th  of  ( October  until  into  January. 

Q.  January  last  past'.'     A.    Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  yougo? — A.    At  the  present  time.  36  Leverett  street. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  are  stopping  now? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  at  the  election  November  4,  L902? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  you  assessed  at  the  genera]  assessment  of  1902? 

("Objected  to.) 

A.   1  was  assessed  from  3  Lowell  street. 

<,>.  I > i .  1  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessors?  -A.  No,  sir;  I  left  my  name  with  the 
man  to  give  to  the  assessors.     I  was  working  that  day. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  leave  it  with?— A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kane;  the  man  that 
ran  the  place. 

Q.   Did  you  write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  give  it  to  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  tHe  man?— A.  I  told  him  if  the  assessors  came  around  to 
give  them  my  name. 

Q.    Is  that  all  you  told  him? — A.    I  wanted  to  have  my  name  on  the  voting  list. 

<,'.    Is  that  all  you  told  him?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    You  did  not  give  him  your  age?— A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  just  your  name? — A.  lie  knew  where  I  was  born,  this  man  did. 
1  gave  him  my  name. 

Q.    Mr.  Kane  knew  where  you  were  horn? — A.    Yes. 

0-    How  did  he  know  it? 

(Objected  to.) 

\.    He  heard  me  talking  about  it  one  night  when  1  was  in  the  house. 

Q.    What  nighl  was  that? — A.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

<^.  Did  he  tell  you  at  the  time  that  he  knew  just  when  you  were  horn? — A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.   How  do  you  know  that  he  knew  it? — A.    Because  J  know  he  did. 

Q.   You  guessed  it,  did  you? — A.   Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  On  the  1st  of  .May,  1902,  your  place  of  residence — your  abode,  your  home,  your 
domicil* — was  at  No.  'A  Lowell  street.  Boston? — 'A   Yes,  sir. 

EDWAED  O'DONNELL,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M  m.ley: 

<2-  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Edward  O'Don- 
nell;  47  years  old;  occupation,  shoemaker:  residence,  No.  .">  Lowell  street. 

«,).  Where  do  you  work  as  shoemaker? — A.  For  the  firm  of  Norman  &  Bennett. 
(>?>  Oliver  street. 

(j.   How  long  have  you  been  working  there,  Mr.  O'Donnell? — A.  Since  1898. 

(}.    How   long  have  you  lived  at  .'I  Lowell  street? — A.    Since  1898. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  premises  do  you  occupy? — A.   Back  room,  first  floor. 

Q.    Do  you  have  a  separate  room?— A.    No.  sir;   there  are  five  others:   three  cot  lied-. 

double. 

Q.  Did  those  other  five  men  stay  there  for  several  months  at  the  time  you  stayed 
there? — A.    I  know  one  that  sleep-  oearesl  to  me. 

Q.   What  is  his  name?— A.  John  Leonard. 

< l.    Does  John  Leonard  know   you? — A.    1  think  he  does. 

Q.    He  is  the  man  that  testified  here  to-day? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  knows  you?— A.  Well,  he  is  acquainted  with  me; 
yes,  through  sleeping  in  the  same  room. 

Q.   You  sleep  next  to  him  for  a  Ion-  while?-  -A.   Yes. 

Q.    Did    you  hear   him   testify  that   he  did   not    know A.    1    did   not    pay  any 

attention  to  what  he  was  saying. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name-  of  any  of  the  others?— A.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  do 
now. 

n.  Did  those  other  roommates  of  yours  stay  there  for  a  year  or  so?  A.  We  do  not 
all  go  to  Led  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  hour. 

< i    Do  they  stay  in  the  same  room  with  you?—  A.    Yes,  sir. 

•  J.  And  you  do  not  all  get  up  at  the  same  hour?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.   Bui  they  have  been  there  for  one  year?— A.  <>h.  yes. 

Q.    And    you   do   not    know  the   name  of  any  man  hut  .lame-  Leonard?      A.   John 

Leonard. 

Q.  When  did  you  gel  assessed,  at  the  general  assessment*.'    You  gave  your  name 

to  Mr.  Kane,  did   you? — A.    I  authorized  him   to  tell  the  assessors  when  they  came 
around. 

Q.  How  did  you  authorize  him'.' — A.  Just  simply  told  him;  I  did  not  leave  any 
writing  at  all. 
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Q.  When  did  you  get  registered? — A.  At  the  time  they  all  did,  at  the  Well*  school- 
house. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago? — A.   1890. 

Q.    In  1890?— A.    Yes;  that  is  it. 

(2.  When  did  you  last  register?— A.  1892. 

Q.  In  1892?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   Did  you  get  registered  last  year? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where? — A.   At  the  Wells  schoolhouse,  in  Blossom  street. 

Q.  A  vearago?—A.   Yes. 

Q.   Or  last  year.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

(,».   Which  was  it;  when  was  it  that  you  last  registered? — A.   In  1892. 

Q.  You  mean  L902;  yon  don't  mean  ten  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  no;  in  1902,  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.   In  the  spring  of  1902,  or  in  the  fall? — A.    In  the  spring. 

Q.  You  got  registered  as  a  voter;  you  do  not  mean  assessed? — A.  I  mean  registered 
as  a  voter. 

Q.   [n  the  spring  of  1902?— A.   Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  On  May  1,  1902,  your  home,  your  residence,  your  domicile  was  at  Yo.  3  Low- 
ell street,  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  November  4  at  the  State  election  in  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  William  Welch  and  John  F.  Mahoney,  and  as  they  did  not 
respond,  offered  subpoenas  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  were  respectively 
marked  "Ex.  49,  J.  H.  B.,"  and  "Ex.  50,  J.  II.  B.") 

WILLIAM  E.  MARTIN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  William  E. 
Martin:  age,  28;  residence,  2  Walker  street  place,  Charlestown;  occupation,  teamster. 

<,).   Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902?— A.  26  Pitts  street. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  there  up  to  May  1,  1902? — A.  From  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1901,  or  the  1st  of  October,  1901,  to  the  middle  of  June,  1902. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.  I  did  a  few  odd  jobs  there,  hut  no  work 
at  all. 

0-   What  were  you  doing  May  1,  1902'.' — A.  Teamster. 

Q.   For  whom? — A.   Duncan  &  McLean. 

i}.  Are  you  working  for  the  same  men  now?— A.  Up  to  four  or  five  weeks  ago;  not 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.    Have  you  been  working  since  four  weeks  ago? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Duncan  &  McLean? — A.  I  worked  somewhere 
around  the  1st  of  May  last  year. 

(j.  You  began  work  there? — A.  Somewhere  around  there.  I  was  laid  off  during 
the  summer  for  a  couple  of  months  and  went  hack  to  work. 

<^.    And  worked  under  the  name  of  William  E.  Martin? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Worked  up  to  four  weeks  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  room  did  you  occupy  at  26  l'itts  street'.' — A.   Two  flights,  front. 

Q,    Anybody  occupy  it  with  you? — A.    Yes;   Drysdale. 

Q.  Did  James  Drysdale  occupy  it  until  around  the  1st  of  April? — A.  Somewheres 
around  April,  through  there  or  a  little  after  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.    When  were  you  assessed? — A.  The  1st  of  May.     I  gave  my  name  there. 

().   To  whom'.' — A.    I  gave  my  name  to  Mrs.  Skinner. 

(  ).    Did  she  run  the  house  there'.' — A.   She  did  at  that  time;  she  accepted  tiie  money. 

Q.   Who  is  Mrs.  Shannahan? — A.  She  lives  there. 

o.  Does  she  run  the  house? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  She  owns  the  property, 
hut  does  not  run  it. 

Q.    What  is  Mrs.  Skinner's  first  name? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  room? — A.    I  paid  $1.50  for  my  part. 

Q.  And  the  other  fellow  paid  the  other  part?    A.   Yes. 

Q.   What  did  Mr.  Drysdale  do  at  that  time? — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    He  was  your  roommate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  he  was  working  at? — A.  He  worked  nights;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  his  business. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  his  business?  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours? — A. 
Just  a  roommate. 
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Q.  He  had  roomed  with  you  for  a  year? — A.  I  told  you  he  came  to  robin  there  in 

April. 

Q.  How  1  < ' 1 1 >_r  did  he  room  with  you? — A.  He  roomed  with  me  until  somewheres 
around  June  before  I  left  there. 

Q.   Did  you  Nave  him  there  when  you  went  away?— A.   No;  I  was  there  after  him. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  yon  were  sleeping  in  the  same  lied'.' — A.  I  slept  in  the 
same  bed;  he  slept  in  his.  generally;  or  I  would  sleep  in  his;  sometimes  we  would 
sleep  together;  sometimes  we  would  sleep  alone. 

Q.    lie  was  a    porter  at   26    Pitts  street,  wasn't  he? — A.   James  Drysdale?      I  could 
not  tell  yon  that.      I  never  knew  him  to  tie. 
(I.    Is  he  the  man  that  used  to  sell  beer  there? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    J  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  gave  your  name  to  Mrs.  Skinner,  did  yon? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  up  to  city  hall?—  A.  I  went  up  to  city  hall  once  to  find  out  if 
she  had  given  my  name  in.     While  1  was  driving  team  1  drove  up  there  once. 

Q.   Why  did  you  do  that? — A.  To  make  sure — I  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  you  doubt  that  she  had  given  it  in? — A.  No;  1  didn't  doubt  it.  She  said 
she  had.  J  wanted  to  make  sure;  I  wanted  to  be  positive  about  it;  1  wanted  to  see 
the  list,  so  1  wanted  to  be  sure. 

<.,).  Do  you  know  John  H.  Hines,  who  lived  at  that  house? — A.  i  knew  him  In- 
sight. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  young  man  who  was  named  Arnold  at  that  house? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  knew  liines  by  sight  only. 

Q.   You  knew  a  man  named  Hines? — A.   1  knew  a  man  named  Hines  by  sight. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — A.  No.  1  believe  he  is  in  the  hospital;  I 
could  not  say. 

(I.   Where  did  Hines  sleep? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  rooms  there  were  in  26  Pitts  street? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  sir. 

(,).   Do  you  know  Thomas  A.  Carroll? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  named  Thomas  A.  Carroll,  who  lived  at  26  Pitts  street 
while  you  were  there? — A.   Not  by  that  name. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  named  Lawrence  8.  Finnegan  while  you  were  then? — 
A.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  named  Joseph  Floyd  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.  I  don't 
know  anyone  by  that  name. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  live  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  at  26  Pitts  street,  from  your 
knowledge  and  observation? — A.   Well,  three  or  four  of  them  1  knew. 

»,».   Three  or  four  was  all  you  noticed? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  all  you  knew  or  all  you  noticed? — A.  All  I  noticed.  I  noticed 
many  of  them;  all  I  knew  was  three  or  four. 

(j.  How  many  did  you  observe  were  living  there? — A.  ]  could  not  tell  how  many 
I  really  observed  that  lived  there;  I  could  not  tell  how  many  lived  there,  but  I 
noticed  quite  a  number  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Floyd,  who  lived  there? — A.  I  did  not  know  anyone  by 
that  name. 

<,).  Do  you  know  .lames  F.  Gorman,  who  Lived  there? — A.  I  didn't  know  anyone 
living  there  except  my  roommate,  that  1   was  sure  of.  who  lived  there. 

<,>.  Do  you  know  George  E.  Hastings,  who  lived  there? — A.  1  don't  know  anyone 
by  that  name. 

(,».    Do  you  know  John  II.  Hines? — A.   ]  know  him,  yes,  by  sight. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Alfred  Johnson,  who  lived  there? — A.    Not  by  that  name. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Joseph  11.  Krouse? — A.   Not  by  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Thomas  W.  McTiernan?—  A.  Yes.  sir.  by  sight.  I  recognized 
him  on  the  stand  last  week.      I  don't  know  him  by  that  name. 

Q.    Did  he  live  there,  at  26? — A.    I  have  seen  him  in  the  place. 

Q.  Diil  he  live  there? — A.  I  will  not  swear  to  his  living  there.  1  have  seen  him 
in  the  entry  way  and  on  the  step. 

Q.  Did  Michael  O'Donnell  live  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.   I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Q.  Michael  Shannahan? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  him. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  women,  you  said,  the  lady  you  said  was  the  proprietor? — A. 
Mrs.  Skinner'.' 

Mr.  MoRAN.    He  didn't  say  any  such  thing. 

The  WITNESS.  I  said  Mrs.  Skinner  was  the  lady  who  was  running  the  hoarding 
house. 

(I.  Do  you  know  Michael  Shannahan,  who  lived  there? — A.   Yes. 
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Q.   Do  you  know  Charlie  Skinner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Joseph  E.  Sullivan? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  nut;  not  by  that  name.  I  may  possibly 
know  him  l>y  sight. 

Q.  Did  you.vote  at  the  election  held  November  4,  1902,  at  the  State  election? — A. 
I  believe  so;   yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  <>n  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  your  place  of  domicile,  your  home,  your  residence, 
was  at  L't;  I'itts  street,  was  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  left  the  stand. ) 

Mr.  Mohan.    1  want  to  ask  that  last  witness  a  question. 

Mr.  MALLEY.    Will  you  enter  your  appearance  for  Mr.  Keliher? 

Mr.  Mohan.   Yes;  1  will  enter  it  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.   Mr.  Martin,  take  the  stand. 

(Mr.  Mai  ley  objected.) 

Mr.  Mohan.  If  they  will  not  let  that  witness  come  back  for  a  couple  of  questions, 
I  want  to  suggest  them  to  Mr.  Campbell,  who  will  ask  them.  If  they  do  not  do  that, 
then  we  refuse  to  consent  to  anything  except  a  longhand  report,  and  we  refuse  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  expense  of  it. 

Dean,  J.  I  think  that  should  be  put  upon  the  record,  that  counsel  for  Mr.  Keliher 
asked  leave  to  ask  a  question  after  the  witness  has  left  the  stand. 

Mr.  Mallet.  I  object  to  that  on  the  ground  that  the  officer  had  no  occasion  to 
make  the  remark  or  to  attempt  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  record  until  the 
time  comes  for  making  it  up,  unless  he  has  a  suggestion  to  make  to  one  of  the 
attorneys. 

Deax,  J.  Well,  that  will  be  put  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Mallev.  And  on  the  ground  that  there  is  objection  made  to  the  officer  mak- 
ing a  remark  when  he  is  not  qualified  for  this  position,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  live 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  does  not  have  to  reside  in  the  district.  It  is  not  necessary 
under  the  law". 

WILLIAM  J.  SHANNAHAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Mallev: 

Q.   What  is  your  full  name? — A.  William  J.  Shannahan. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live?— A.  26  Pitts  street. 

(.j.   What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Clerk. 

(}.   Where? — A.   I  am  not  working  just  at  present. 

(I  When  did  you  last  work  as  clerk? — A.  At  Dawson's,  on  Revere  street. 

(I   What  kind  of  a  place  is  that? — A.  A  saloon. 

(1.   Are  you  a  bartender  there? — A.    No. 

Q.   What  class  of  work  do  you  do  there? — A.   Well,  waiting  in  the  office. 

(Objected  to  as  immaterial. ) 

(I.   Do  you  keep  books  there? — A.  No. 

(Objected  to.) 

(I  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  there? — A.  Well,  done  any  kind  of  work;  some- 
times I  would  go  behind  the  bar. 

Q.   You  live  at  26  Pitts  street,  do  you? — A.   Yes. 

(I    You  lived  there  May  1,   L902?—  A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Did  you  go  with  Thomas  W.  McTiernan  to  city  hail,  to  the  board  of  assessors' 
room,  to  swear  that  he  lived  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.   Yes,  sir, 

Q.   Who  went  with  you? — A.   A  fellow  named  Mr.  Moore. 

Q.   What  is  his  first  name? — A.   I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

(}.   Where  does  Moore  live? — A.  I  don't  know  now. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  Moore  go  along? — A.  I  did. 

Q.    1  lad  you  ever  seen  Moore  before? — A.    Yes;   Iliad. 

(I  How  many  times?     Frequently? — A.  Oh,  I  have  known  him  four  years  or  five. 

(}.    Ever  know  where  he  lived?  — A.    Yes;  on  Allen  street  once. 

Q.  Where  was  the  last  place  you  knew  he  lived?— A.  I  don't  know.  I  remember 
he  lived  on  Allen  street. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  street  that  you  recall  that  Moore  lived  on? — A.    No. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  to  McTiernan  that  he  go  and  get  assessed?— A.  No;  he  sug- 
gested it  to  me. 

(,>.    I>id  Moore  know  McTiernan? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  have  this  window  over  here  [a  window  in  a  parti- 
tion] closed  while  this  testimony  is  going  on.  1  understand  that  Mr.  McTiernan  is 
over  there  in  the  other  room. 
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Mr.  Malley.   Well,  we  will  agree  that  all  the  witnesses  shall  be  excluded. 

Barnes,  J.  Do  you  want  the  witnesses  excluded? 

.Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  asking  that  they  be  excluded;  I  am  asking  that  that 
window   he  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  McTiernan  knew  .Moore? — A.  No;  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

o.   Did  McTiernan  live  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.   Yes;  he  did  once. 

o.   On  May  L,  l'to_'?— A.   Before  May  1  and  afterwards. 

Q.    What  room  did  he  occupy? — A.    Up  in  the  attic. 

Q.   Whom  did  he  room  with? — A.   Nobody. 

Q.   Whom  did  he  hire  the  room  of? — A.    He  didn't  hire  a  room  at  all,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Did  he  have  free  lodgings  there  two  or  three  months? — A.  No.  He  had  it  for 
about  a  week,  say  for  two  weeks. 

().   Before  May  1  and  after  it? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  lie  come  ami  ask  to  have  free  lodgings? — A.  No;  1  told  him  I  would  bring 
him  down  there.     He  told  me  he  did  not  have  any  place  to  go. 

o.    Who  was  running  the  house  there? — A.   Mrs.  Skinner. 

(j.   Is  she  renting  it  from  your  mother? — A.   Yes. 

(I.   Your  mother  was  living  there,  too? — A.   Yes,  sir;  she  is  living  there  now. 

o.  Did  you  ask  Mrs.  Skinner  to  give  free  lodging  to  this  man? — A.  Did  I?  No. 
She  was  not  there. 

!,>.    Hid  you  ask  anybody's  consent? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  control  over  this  attic? — A.  No.  If  she  had  said  anything  I 
would  have  made  it  all  right. 

Q.    Hid  your  mother  know  he  was  sleeping  in  the  attic? — A.   I  think  so. 

o.   Did  she  see  him? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.   Did  Mrs.  Skinner  see  him? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  live  there  a  week  and  a  half  without  being  observed  by  the  landlady. 
Mrs.  Skinner? — A.   I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Then  he  went  away  about  the  second  week  in  May,  did  lie? — A.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  the  second  week  in  May. 

I  ,•.  He  was  a  week  and  a  half  there  all  told? — A.  I  ain't  sure;  I  know  he  was  t  here 
over  a  week  anyway. 

<j.  .More  than  a  week.     Do  you  know  where  he  went  to  then? — A.   No,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  Thomas  A.  Carroll,  and,  as  he  did  not  respond,  offered  a 
subpcena  with  the  officer's  return  thereon,  which  was  marked  "Ex.51,  J.  H.  B.") 

JAMES  S.  DRY^SDALE,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  vour  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  James  S.  Drvsdale;  Julv, 
1873;  15  Pitts  street. 

» I.   Your  age'.' — A.  I  was  born  in  1873. 

Q.   Residence?— A.   15  Pitts  street  at  the  present  time. 

Q.   What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Waiter. 

ij.   Where  are  you  a  waiter'.' — A.   In  my  own  hotel,  in  my  own  place. 

(,).  Where  is  that  hotel?— A.  15  Pitts  street. 

Q.  Is  that  a  licensed  house? — A.  No,  it  is  a  lodging  house;  it  is  a  licensed  hotel,  in 
one  way. 

O.    Is  it  a  licensed  lodging  house'.' — A.    It  is  a  licensed  hotel. 

Q.    Have  yon  got  a  license  to  run  a  hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  run  under  the  revenue. 

Q.    Under  the  United  States  revenue? — A.   I  do. 

i  ( Objected  to  as  immaterial. ) 

i^.  I  understand  yon  run  an  establishment  at  15  Pittts  street  under  a  license  from 
the  United  States? — A.    I  run  a  lodging  house  and  hotel. 

(Objected  to.) 

(}.  How  long  have  you  been  running  those? — A.  About  five  months. 

Q.    What  did  yon  do  before  that? — A.    I  worked  in  11   Pitts  street. 
o.    By  the  way,  are  yon  the  proprietor  of  I.")  Pitts  street'.' — A.    I  am,  sir. 
o.   Anil  of  the  furniture  in  it? — A.   I  am  at  present;  yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  own  it  in  your  own  name'.' 
(Objected  to  as  immaterial.) 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

o.    Previous  to  starting  in  five  months  ago  to  run   the  premises  at  15  Pitts  street; 
what  did  you  do?     A.    I  worked  at  11  Pitts  street. 
jQ.    What  were  you  doing'.' — A.   Clerking. 
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Q.   What  kind  of  a  place  is  11  Pitta  street? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  lodging  house. 
ij.  What  kind  of  clerk  work  were  you  doing? — A.   I   was  serving  the  3-per-cent 
beer. 
<,».  Vim  were  not  keeping  the  luniks;  you  wen-  serving  beer?    Von  were  a  waiter, 

weren't  VOU? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Previous  to  that  where  did  you  live? — A.   I  lived  at  26  Pitts  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  live  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.  I  went  there  in  the  neighborhood 
of  April;  about  April — about  the  middle,  I  should  say.  I  would  not  make  a  state- 
ment just  what  day  1  went  there,  but  I  stayed  there  until  June. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  occupy  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.  I  had  a  room  upstair-,  two 
frights. 

Q.   Two  flights  front?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Whom  did  yOu  room  with? — A.   [  roomed  with  a  man  named  William  Martin. 

Q.    The   witness   who  last  testified   here'.' — A.    I   don't  know;    1  was  not  here  when 

the  last  witness  testified. 
Q.  At   that  time  where  were  you  working? — A.   I  had  been  working  at  11  Pitts 

street. 

<t>.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  you  stopped  at  26  Pitts  street? — A. 
Nowheres. 

Q.    What  did  you  pay  for  your  room? — A.   I  gave  Mr.  Barton  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
().   Did  you  go  up  to  city  hall  to  get  assessed? 
(Objected  to.     It  is  a  matter  of  record.) 
A.   I  did. 

Q.    What?     Did  you  go  to  city  hall  to  get  assessed? — A.    I  did. 

Q.   With  whom  did  you  go? — A.  William  Shannahan. 

Q.   Who  else? — A.  The  other  gentleman's  name  1  don't  know. 

Q.   Did  you  swear  that  you  lived  at  26  Pitts  street?— A.   I  did. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  you  went  up'.' — A.  Well,  the  day — I  can  not  recollect  just 
the  day  1  went  up.     1  went  up  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Shannahan  went  up  with  you  and  swore  you  lived  there,  and  a  man  whose 
name  you  do  not  know? — A.  Shannahan  went  up  and  swore  I  lived  there.  I  don't 
know  what  the  other  man  swore  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  he  went  up  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you  assessed,  didn't  he? — A.  Well, 
I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  tins  man  went  up  with  you  for? — A.  I  know  what  Mr. 
Shannahan  went  up  with  me  for;  I  don't  know  anything  about  this  other  gentleman. 

Q.  When  you  got  assessed  did  anyone  besides  Mr.  Shannahan  swear  to  your  resi- 
dence on  May  1  before  the  assessors? 

Mr.  Campbell.   1  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.  .lust  make  that  statement  again. 

<>.  When  you  got  assessed  from  city  hall  this  time  or  evening  that  you  spoke  of, 
did  anybody  besides  Shannahan  ami  you  swear  as  to  where  you  lived  May  1,  1902? — 
A.  Well.  I  would  not  make  a  statement  here.  I  understand  Mr.  Shannahan  swore 
as  he  did. 

0-  Ef  anybody  else  did  swear,  you  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  Well,  not 
exactly;  no. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  did  not  know  you? — A.   Who  was  that? 

0.  If  anybody  else  did  swear  as  to  your  residence? — A.  Why,  anybody  would 
know  where  my  residence  is;  it  has  not  got  to  be  known. 

Q.  Well,  the  only  man  that  you  know  that  went  up  as  a  witness  before  the  board 
of  assessors  as  to  where  you  lived  May  1,  1902,  was  William  Shannahan?  That  i-  it. 
is  it? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.   Yes;  if  you  call  them  by  name  at  present. 

Q.  Can  you  call  them  byname,  anybody  who  was  present  that  night? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  When  you  left  there,  which  was  in  June,  I  think  you  said,  where  did  you  go  to 
live  then?— A.   I  went  to  11  Pitts  street. 

< i    Have  von  ever  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense? 

(Objected' to.  | 

A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  have? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  vote  at  the  polls  on  November  4.  1902,  at  the  State  election  held  that 
day?— A.  'I  did. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  On  the  1st  of  May.  1902,  did  you  live,  have  your  home,  your  place  of  residence, 
your  domicile,  at  26  Pitts  street? — A.    I  did,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.  Come  back  again  before  anybody  else  gets  up  there.  Do  you  know  McTier- 
nan? — A.   He  worked  for  me;  yes. 

0.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity'.'  Whatdo  people  say  about  him? 
Is  he  truthful  or  the  opposite? — A.  Well,  he  ain't  got  a  very  good  reputation. 

Q.  Well,  that  is,  it  is  bad?— A.  He  stole  my  watch  and  $21. 

Q.  How  many  other  larcenies  do  you  know  of  Ins  committing  besides  that  one? — 
A.  That  I  know  nothing  about,  except  getting  some  money  out  of  the  belt  House  on 
this  street. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it'.' — A.  Aboul  three  years  ago.  He  went  across  the  window 
on  a  boa  nl. 

Mr.  Malley.  I  am  going  to  object  upon  the  ground  that  this  examination  is 
intended  for  delay. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  know  about  him  that  you  have  heard  of  him,  anything  that 
you  have  heard  about  that  man'.' 

(Objected  to.) 

A.    1  have  heard  nothing  else. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  whether  he  works  anywheres  or  not? — A.  I  know  he  has  not 
worked  since  he  left  me. 

<,>.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  he  left  you? — A.  About  two  months:  very  nigh  two 
months  ago,  unless  he  has  been  working  this  last  two  weeks. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  have  him  doing? — A.  I  had  him  doing  hotel  work: 
that  is,  waiting. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  had  him  doing  waiting  in  the  hotel. 

Q.   Waiting?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   He  was  waiting  down  in  this  place  that  you  run'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,>.  How  many  larcenies  have  you  known  of  McTiernan  committing  or  heard  of  his 
committing? 

Mr.  Malley.  I  object.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

A.  I  have  heard  of  rive  or  six. 

Q.  So  that  he  has  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  common  thief? — A.  Well,  that  I 
can  not  answer. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  people  who  know  him  about  there — they  call  him 
a  thief? — A.  That  is  the  name  he  goes  by. 

Q.  Now,  people  who  know  him  also  call  him  a  liar,  don't  they'.' 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  That  is,  that  they  can  not  believe  him. 

Q.  Thev  sav  that  you  can  not  believe  him? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  Well,  I  say  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  probably  50  or  100  people  call  him  a  thief  and  an  untruthful 
man? — A.   I  have  heard  some;  yes. 

Q.  So  it  has  become  practically  a  matter  of  common  talk  in  the  vicinity  where  he 
is  known  that  he  is  a  thief  and  a  liar? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  nobody  would  believe  him  at  all,  and  nobody  would  trust  him  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Conry  and  his  lawyer? 

(Objected  to.) 

Q.   Nobody  would  trust  him  except  they,  would  they? — A.   No;  not  if  he  is  known. 

Mr.  Malley.   Possibly  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

.Mr.  Mohan.   Oh,  no;  they  would  not  trust  him;  not  a  bit. 

0-   I'"  you  know  how  many  wives  he  has  got? — A.    I  know  he  has  got  one. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  heard  of  his  having  more  than  one  wile'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

0.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lives  with  that  wife?  Have  you  heard  about  it'.' — A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  I  don't  know  what  he  has  got;  I  know  she  has 
got  my  watch  check. 

0.    Where  has  she  got  that? — A.   He  gave  it  to  her  alter  he  hawked  it  in  Lowell. 

<,>.   That  is    he  stole  your  watch  and  then  hawked  it? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Put  it  in  pawn? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<v>.    And  then  gave  his  wife  the  check'.' — A.    His  wife  has  got  the  check,  so  he  says. 

0-  But  he  is  a  liar,  and  you  don't  believe  him,  do  you? — A.  No;  not  if  he  could 
sell  it. 

<,>.  So  you  don't  know  whether  his  wile  has  Lrot  it  or  not?  You  are  doubtful  about 
it?— A.  No. 

<,>.    Do  you  know  where  his  wife  is  to  be  found? — A.    It  is  hard  for  me  to  say. 
Q.   It  is  hard  for  anybody  to  say,  isn't  it? — A.   I  think  so. 

Q.  she  is  a  wanderer;  she  travels  about  from  place  to  place? — A.  Yes;  she  has  got 
a  lot  of  residences. 
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<,).   Ami  is  her  reputation  the  same  as  that  of  her  husband? 

[i  (bjected  to.) 

A.  Not  much  better. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she,  by  the  money  which  she  earns,  contributes  to  his 
support? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  I  believe  she  does,     she  always  paid  him  his  room  rent. 

.Mr.  M  m.i.kv.   I  understand  this  all  goes  in  under  a  general  objection. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  various  places  that  this  Mian  McTier- 
nan's  wife  has  lived  at? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  fellow  Morse  who  was  on  the  stand  here  the  other  day? — A. 
Ni>,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  fellow  Morse  that  was  here? — A.    No,  sir. 

n.    Don't  know  anything  about  him? — A.   No. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Mai.i.ky: 

Q.  You  have  testified  here  that  a  man  named  McTiernan  was  a  common  thief  and 
a  common  liar,  and  that  his  wife  used  to  pay  his  room  rent,  and  that  he  had  stolen 
a  watch,  have  you  not? — A.    Yes;   I  know  that. 

(j.  When  did  you  lirst  learn  all  these  facts? — A.  When  lie  first  came  to  work 
for  me. 

Q.  You  kept  him  in  your  employ,  didn't  you,  after  learning  that? — A.  1  could  not 
help  keeping  him,  because  he  got  away  before  I  got  through. 

(.,>.  You  have  taken  no  steps  since  he  has  been  in  attendance  here  to  apply  for  a 
warrant? — A.   1  have,  and  I  went  to  Lowell  to  get  him. 

Q.    Did  you?— A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  court? — A.  No;  but  I  got  a  couple  of  orders  up  there;  they 
could  not  find  him;  he  was  just  after  leaving. 

Q.   Have  you  applied  for  any  warrant  in  the  court? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Moran  about  applying  for  a  warrant? — A.   No,  sir. 

<.,>.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Moran? — A.  1  didn't  know  Mr.  Moran,  never  before  until  1 
see  him  now. 

(Mr.  Malley  called  Lawrence  S.  Finnegan,  Joseph  Floyd,  James  F.  Gorman, 
George  R.  Hastings,  Michael  O'Donnell,  Alfred  Johnson,  John  H.  Hines,  Joseph  H. 
Krouse,  Joseph  E.  Sullivan,  and,  as  they  did  not  respond,  offered  subpoenas  with  the 
officer's  return  thereon,  which  wer^  numbered,  respectivelv,  "Ex.  52,  J.  11.  B.;" 
"Ex.  53,  J.  H.  B.;"  "Ex.  54,  J.  H.  B.;"  "Ex.  55,  J.  H.  B.i"  "Ex.  56,  J.  H.  B.;" 
"Ex.  57,  J.  H.  B.;"  "Ex.  58,  J.  H.  B.;"  "Ex.  59,  J.  H.  B.,"  and  "Ex.  60, 
J.  H.  B.") 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  March  5,  1903. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

East  Boston  District  Court. 
1  hereby  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  272  pages,  is  a  true  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested-election  case  of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  against  John  A.  Keliher,  before  me  on  March  2,  3,  and  4,  1903,  all  signatures 
having  been  waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and 
are  marked  as  herein  described. 

Joseph   II.  Barnes,  Jr., 
SpecialJustice,  East  Boston  District  Court. 

NOTICE   TO    TAKE    DEPOSITIONS. 

February  24,  1903. 
To  John  A.  Keliher,  ok  His  Attorney. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses whose  names  and  addresses  are  <_ri\eii  in  the  appended  list  on  Friday,  the  27th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  loo;;,  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending 
election  contest,  wherein  I  am  the  contestant  and  you  are   the  cotitestee.  relating  to 

the  office  of  Representative  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  che  United  Stales  from 
the  Ninth  Congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  l  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  before  Joseph  11.  Barnes,  jr..  esquire,  a  special  justice  of  the  Fast  Boston 
district  court,  at  the  courtroom  of  said  court  on  .Meridian  street  in  Fast  boston  in 
said  district,  and  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not  concluded  on  the  said  date 
the  further  taking  of  such  testimony  will  he  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same 
hour  and  place  until  fully  concluded: 

Charles  R.  Saunders,  72  Pinckney  street;  John    Donaher,  Patrick  J.  Cunningham, 
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Thomas.!.  Dowd,  John  W.  Dyer,  .lame-  Friel,  John  Golden,  Michael  J.  Kenney, 
Hugh  Mclntyre,  John  O'Rourke,  Thomas  O'Rourke,  Denis  Tremblay,  jr..  Thomas 
J.  Vail,  36  Billerica  street;  Joseph  II.  Charak,  Francis  Clark;  Fred  Clark,  Leo  Con- 
fort,  John  F.  Corcoran,  Patrick  Croke,  Peter  J'..  Dayer,  William  D.  Doris,  Walter 
L.  Griffin,  James  II.  Higgins,  Frederick  T.  Lane, Thomas  Linge,  Thomas  Livingston, 
Joseph  J.  McFarlane,  Robert  K.  McKirdy,  Burton  A.  McLaughlin,  David  I".. 
McLaughlin,  Frank  .1.  McPeake,  Henry  McPeake,  James  F.  McPeake,  John  Merritt, 
Patrick  Minihane,  Thomas  J.  Mulvaney,  Robert  J.  Murphy,  Fred.  W.  Patterson, 
Charles  .).  VVyzanski,  Jeremiah  J.  Crowley,  William  J.  Hewitt,  William  John 
Higgins,  Robert  W.  Houley,  Charles  F.  Lynch,  William  E.  O'Brien,  Charles  B.  Tay, 
James  A.  Bragan,  68  Causeway  street. 

Joseph   A.  ( !onry, 
By  his  attorney,  F.  M.  M  alley. 

Suffolk,  ss: 

Boston,  February  25,  V>0S. 

By  virtue  of  the  within  notice,  I  this  .lay  notified  the  within-named  John  A. 
Keliher  of  the  within  hearing  by  delivering  to  him  in  hand  a  duplicate  original  copy 
of  the  within  notice.     Said  service  was  made  at  No.  7.",  Tremont  street  in  -aid  Boston. 

John  .1.  CoNROY, 
Constable  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Suffolk,  ss: 

Boston,  February  25,  1903. 
Personally  appeared  the  above-named  John  J.  Conroy,  a  constable  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and"  made  oath  that  the  above  return  subscribed  to  by  him  to  he  true. 
Before  me, 
[seal.]  John  E.  Crowley, 

Notary  Public. 

February  24,  1903. 
Joseph   II.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  East  Boston  District  Court: 
On  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestant  in  a  contested  Congressional  election 
case  against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional district,  1  hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Tinted 
states,  section  110,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following-named 
witnesses  at  the  court  room  of  the  East  boston  district  court,  on  Meridian  street,  in 
East  Boston,  within  said  district — to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  herewith  submitted,  for  examination  .March  8,   L903,  at  1  p.  m. 

Charles  R.  Saunders.  72  Pinckney  street,  Boston;  John  Donaher,  Patrick  J.  Cun- 
ningham, Thomas  J.  Dowd,  John  W.  Dyer,  James  Friel,  John  Golden,  Michael  J. 
Kenney,  Hugh  Mclntyre,  John  O'Rourke,  Thomas  O'Rourke,  Denis  Tremblay.  jr., 
Thomas  J.  Vail,  36  Billerica  street;  Joseph  II.  Charak,  Francis  (lark,  Fred  Clark. 
I.eu  Confort,  John  K.Corcoran,  Patrick  Croke,  Peter  B.  Dayer,  William  I  >.  Doris, 
Walter  L.  Griffin,  James  II.  Higgins,  Frederick  T.  Lane,  Thomas  Linge,  Thomas 
Livingston,  Joseph  J.  McFarlane,  Robert  K.  McKirdy,  burton  A.  McLaughlin, 
David  E.  McLaughlin,  Frank  J.  McPeake,  Henry  McPeake,  James  F.  McPeake, 
John  Merritt.  Patrick  Minihane,  Thomas  J.  Mulvaney.  Robert  J.  Murphy.  Fred  W. 
Patterson,  Charles  J.  VVyzanski,  Jeremiah  J.  Crowley,  William  J.  Hewitt.  William 
John  Higgins,  Robert  W.  Houley,  Charles  F.  Lynch,  William  K.  O'Brien,  Charles 
B.  Tay.  .lame-  A.   Bragan,  68  Causeway  street. 

Joseph  A.  Conry. 
By  his  attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Malley. 

FIFTH   DAY. 

East  Boston,  Thursday,  March  •">.  1903. 

AGREEMENT  OF  COUNSE]  . 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  hearings  in  the  contested  <  longressional  election 
case,  Conry-Keliher,  it  is  agreed  by  the  parties  that  Mr.  Conry  shall  appoint  the 
stenographer  to  take  in  shorthand  the  evidence  of  witnesses  presented  by  him.  which 

shorthand    -hall  be  subsequently  transcribed   in  typewritten   form,  a  copy  of  which 
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typewritten  transcript  shall  ho  furnished  the  officers  conducting  the  hearing  as  the 
record;  a  copy  or  copies  to  be  furnished  to  Mr.  Conry  as  requested  by  him;  a  copy  to 
be  furnished  to  Mr.  Keliher  or  his  attorneys  from  day  to  day;  Mr.  Conry  to  pay  for 
the  stenographer's  services  and  for  such  copies  as  are  furnished  him  or  his  attorneys 
and  for  the  copy  furnished  the  officers  conducting  the  hearing,  .Mr.  Keliher  to  pay 
for  the  copy  which  is  furnished  to  him  <>r  his  attorneys. 

When  Mr.  Keliher  begins  to  present  his  evidence,  Mr.  Keliher  is  to  appoint  the 
stenographer  and  pay  for  the  transcription  of  the  shorthand  notes  for  the  officers 
and  the  presence  of  the  stenographer  and  such  copies  a-  are  furnished  to  Mr.  Kel- 
iher or  his  attorneys;  Mr.  Keliher's  stenographer  to  furnish  to  Mr.  Conrv  or  his 
attorneys  from  day  to  day  a  typewritten  transcript  of  the  evidence,  for  which  copy 
Mr.  Conry  is  to  pay  said  stenographer. 

Xo  objections  are  to  he  made  during  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  as  to  evidence, 
l>ut  each  party,  without  waiving  any  legal  rights,  reserves  to  himself  the  righl  to 
note  objections  upon  the  official  transcript  of  the  evidence  before  said  official  tran- 
script is  certified  by  the  officers  conducting  the  hearing. 

Each  party  waives  the  signatures  of  witnesses  to  their  respective  depositions. 
This  arrangement  relates  to  all  hearings  heretofore  held  and  to  all  hearings  to  be 
held  in  the  future  in  this  cast'. 

It  is  not  admitted  by  this  agreement  that  Mr.  Conry  or  his  attorneys  in  any 
way  agree  or  admit  that  Mr.  Keliher  shall  have  the  right  to  go  forward  and  take 
testimony  in  support  of  any  contention  or  pleadings  of  his  relating  to  this  proceed- 
ing, nor  by  this  agreement  does  Mr.  Conry  or  his  attorneys  waive  any  righl  which 
Mr.  Conry  may  have  or  that  may  have  accrued  to  him,  save  as  said  waiver  is  spe- 
cially set  down  in  this  agreement. 

Nor  is  this  agreement  to  be  construed  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Keliher 
that  the  hearings  conducted  in  the  past,  or  to  be  conducted,  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  Nor  does  Mr.  Keliher  waive  any  rights  by  this  agreement,  hut 
reserves  to  himself  all  rights  which  he  may  have  or  may  have  had  except  as  herein 
set  forth. 

Mr.  Keliher's  attorneys  object  to  any  further  proceedings,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  the  time  limit  provided  by  the  statute  for  taking  testimony  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Conry  has  expired. 

WILLIAM  R.  EDWARDS,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  M alley: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.   William  R.  Edwards. 

Q.  Age,  residence,  ami  occupation? — A.  Thirty-three  years  old  next  birthday; 
residence,  L9  Causeway  street;  occupation,  laborer. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  Edwards? — A.  Portland.  Me. 

Q.  Where  in  Portland'.' — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  was  very  young  when  I  came 
to  Boston. 

<j.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Portland'.' — A.  That  is  something  I  couldn't  tell  you: 
I  was  only  a  child  when  I  was  brought  from   Portland. 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  Portland  to  Boston? — A.   So  I  understand  from  my  folks. 

Q.    Vnii  don't  know  where  you  wereborn  in  Portland? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  in  Boston? — A.    Well,  off  and  on.  for  thirty  years. 

<,>.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  Boston? — A.  About  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  I  should  judge. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  then? — A.   Roxbury,  Boylston  Station. 

Q.    I  lad  you  parents? — A.    I  was  only  a  child:   I  should  think  so. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  your  parents? — A.  William  R.  Edwards  and  Mary  A. 
Edwards. 

<j.  How  long  did  you  live  at  that  place — Boylston  Station? — A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you,  sir. 

(2.  What  is  your  impression;  what  were  you  told  by  your  folks'.' — A.  That  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

<2.  Where  is  the  first  place  you  remember  living  in  Boston? — A.   Boylston  Station. 

Q.  What  street  and  number? — A.  That  is  going  way  hack;  that  is  something  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.   How  old  were  you  at  that  time;  do  you  remember  that'.' — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  is  the  next  place  you  remember  living  in  Boston,  or  anywhere? — A. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

(I.   What  street  and  number? — A.    Boylston  street:   I  don't  know  the  number. 

{}.    How  old  were  you  then? — A.    Possibly  three  or  four  years  old. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  live? — A.  Well,  I  won't  say  for  a  certainty,  but  I  think 
Blue  Hill  avenue. 
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Q.   When-  did  ymi  live  ten  year-  ago? — A.  Ten  years  ago? 

<.}.  Yes;  1893? — A.  I  think  [lived  in  the  West  End,  somewhere  on  Leverett  street, 
if  I  ain't  mistaken. 

Q.   Remember  what  number? — A.  48,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  from  48  Leverett  street? — A.  To  Chambers  street. 

Q.  What  number  Chambers  street'.' — A.  I  don't  know  then  umber;  it  was  in  an 
alleyway. 

Q.    When  did  you  move  from   there? — A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  that  time  yon  moved  to  Chambers  street  was  more  than 
eight  years  a'_ro  or  not? — A.   No,  sir;   1  don't. 

Q.    Where  did  von  live  six  years  ago? — -A.   I  think  I  lived  on  Minol  street. 

Q.   With  whom?— A.   My  wife. 

tj.  What  number  Minot  street? — A.  I  don't  know  the  number. 

<^.   Is  your  wife  living? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.  When  .lid  she  die?— A.  She  died  in  April,  1890,  I  believe. 

Q.    Where? — A.   In  the  hospital. 

Q.   [n  April,  1890,  she  died? — A.   I  believe  that  is  the  time. 

i,).  This  is  11)03,  didn't  yon  understand?— A.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  Let  us  see— 1893; 
I  can't  give  you  positive  questions  to  that,  Mr.  Malley. 

Q.   Don't  you  know  where  your  wife  died? — A.    Well,  she  died  in  the  hospital. 

Q.    Were  you  living  with  her  just  previous  to  her  sickness — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Can't  you  tell  where  she  died? — A.   I  can't  tell  just  the  date. 

Q.   Was  the  hospital  in  Boston? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

o.   What  hospital  was  it? — A.  Long  Island;  transferred  from  the  city  hospital. 

(}.   Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  more  or  less  than  six  years  a,Lro? — A.    No;    I  can't. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  more  or  less  than  ten  vears  ago? — A.  It  was  less 
than  ten. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  more  or  less  than  eight  years  ago? — A.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  that  now. 

Q.   Have  you  married  since? — A.   No,  sir. 

C^.   Have  you  had  more  than  one  wife? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  have  any  children  born  of  that  wife? — A.   No,  sir. 

().  Six  years  ajro  you  were  living  on  what  street,  did  you  say? — A.  I  believe  I  was 
living  on  Minot  street. 

Q.   Was  that  the  last  place  you  lived  with  your  wife? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  she  died  where  did  you  go  to  live? — A.  Well,  I  went  and  done  for  myself 
then. 

C^.  When  you  were  living  with  your  wife,  did  you  occupy  more  than  one  room? — 
A.   Yes,  sir;  I  had  three  rooms. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  hire  the  tenement? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name;  he  isa  Jew, 
and  I  can't  remember  the  name. 

(2-   You  went  living  for  yourself,  you  say,  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.   Where  did  you  go  living  for  yourself? — A.    I  went  home. 

<}.   Where  was  that? — A.  Lowell. 

Q.    What  street  and  number  in  Lowell? — A.   No.  1 12  Adams  street. 

Q.  Living  with  your  father  and  mother  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  they  live  there  yet? — A.   Yes.  sir;  not  at  112. 

(I.   Where  do  they  live  now? — A.    No  it  Cady  street. 

Q.  it  Cady  street,  Lowell,  Mass? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  with  them? — A.  Oh,  I  lived  there  about  three 
weeks. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  next  to  live? — A.    I  went  to  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  in  Manchester,  N.  II.? — A.    1  lived  on  Main  street. 

Q.    With  whom? — A.    In  a  boarding  house. 

<l    Whom  did  you  hoard  with'.' — A.    A  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gray. 

Q.    You  remember  the  number  of  the  boarding  house? — A.    I  do  not:   no,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.    Lived  there  about  live  months. 

{}.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  Come  to  Lowell. 

(>.  Now,  how  many  years  ago  was  it  that  you  then  came  to  Lowell? — A.  After 
living  in  Manchester'.' 

Q.  Yes.— A.   About  two  and  a  half  years.  I  should  judg< — two  years — three  years. 

<2-   You  lived  in  Manchester  about  two  years? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    More,  or  less  than  two  years?—  A.    I  lived  there  about  three  years  ago,  1  guess. 

Q.    You  lived  in  Manchester  three  years  ago? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  lived  in  Manchester  at  that  last  time'.'— A.    About  six  months. 

Q.  Two  and  a  half  or  three  years  ago  you  came  to  live  with  your  parents  on  what 
streel  in  Lowell,  and  number? — A.  I  lived  ai  112  Adams  street. 
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Q.  Three  years  ago.  Where  did  you  go  next  to  live  after  you  left  your  folks  that 
time? — A.  Came  to  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that'.' — A.  Oh,  that  was  after  I  left  Manchester. 

<j.  When  you  left  Manchester  you  went  to  live  with  your  folks  at  Lowell,  didn't 

you'.' — A.    Yes;   for  two  or  three  weeks  I   was  with  them. 

Q.  When  you  left  your  folks  at  Lowell,  the  last  time  you  left  your  folks  was 
when? — A.    Well,  the  last  time  I  left  my  folks  was  last  Christmas. 

Q.  When  you  came  from  Manchester  ami  live  two  or  three  weeks  with  your  folks, 
where  did  you  go  next  to  live  after  that  two  or  three  weeks'  time? — A.  I  came  to 
Boston. 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  to  live  then? — A.    19  Causeway  street. 

Q.  How  longago  was  that? — A.  That  was — can't  exactly  remember  that. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  hack  when  was  the  first  time  you  came  to  live  at  19 
Causeway  street? — A.   Can  I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  to  19  Causeway  street? 

Q.    Yes. — A.   No,  sir;   I  can't. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  was  you  came  to  live  at  19  Causeway 
street'.' — A.    When  I  first  went  there,  you  mean? 

(}.  When  you  first  went  there. — A.  Well,  I  been  there  probably  three  years — 
three  winters  anyway,  I  know  that. 

Q.  Then  it  was  three  years  ago  that  von  first  came  there,  wasn't  it? — A.   Possibly. 

(.1   Was  it  in  1900  or  1899?     A.   Well",  1  can't  say;  I  won't  answerthat  question. 

(.^.  What  season  of  the  year  was  it  you  first  came  to  live  at  Causeway  street? — A. 
In  the  winter  time;  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  Who  were  you  working  for  at  the  time? — A.  I  wasn't  working  at  the  time  I 
went  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  19  Causeway  street  that  time? — A.  Stayed  there  the 
whole  winter. 

Q.   From  the  fall  to  the  spring? — A.  To  the  first  of  the  season. 

(j.   What  do  you  call  the  first  of  the  season? — A.   About  May. 

Q.   What  time  in  .May,  1st  of  May?— A.   Possibly. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  portion  of  the  premises  at  19  Causeway  street  did  you 
occupy? — A.  One  bed. 

»j.   Where? — A.  In  the  sleeping  department. 

(.,>.   On  what  floor?— A.  Third  Moor  of  the  house. 

Q.  of  whom  did  you  hire  the  bed?— A.  Mr.  McNally. 

Q.  That  the  man  who  spoke  up  here  as  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  witnesses 
here? — A.   No;  I  don't  believe  it  was. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  Led? — A.   Dollar  a  week. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bed  was  it  you  occupied?- — A.  Top  bed;  two  beds  there,  one  over 
the  other;   I  occupied  the  top  bed. 

Q.   What  you  call  a  bunk?— A.   I  don't  know  what  you  call  it. 

Q.   Commonly  called  a  bunk  down  there,  isn't  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  heds,  or  bunks,  were  there  in  the  room'? — A.  Well,  I  should 
judge  there  was — I  don't  know  exactly — 1  should  say  about  thirty-five. 

0.  And  you  lived  in  that  room  from  the  fall  to  May  of  that  year? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  same  bed. 

Q.   Hid  you  do  any  work  during  that  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   For  whom? — A.   Oh,  different  parties. 

Q.   Name  some  of  the  parties. — A.   Mr.  Hack. 

Q.    Where  does  he  live?— A.    He  runs  a  bowling  alley  in  Causeway  street. 

t^.   What  number. — A.   I  don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him? — A.    1  worked  for  him  live  weeks. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  work  for  in  that  six  months? — A.  1  done  different  odd  jobs 
around,  teaming  and  trucking  and  one  thing  and  another;  miscellaneous  work. 

Q.  Know  any  of  the  men  you  did  teaming  for?  Give  us  the  address,  if  you 
know. — A.  I  done  work  for  a  man  named  Brown,  and  done  work  for  teamsters 
there. 

Q.  Brown — where  is  his  stand? — A.   Right  around  the  corner  of  Green. 

Q.   Is  he  living? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   How  long  altogether  did  you  work  for  him? — A.  Not  a  great  while. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  "not  a  great  while?" — A.  Well,  how  long  altogether  did  I 
work  for  him?  I  would  work  for  him  one  day,  and  some  other  day  work  for 
another  man. 

Q.   What  other  men  did  you  get  jobs  from? — A.    From  Hardy  and  Welch,  teamsters. 

Q.  Where  is  their  stand? — A.  Their  stand  is  on  the  coiner  of  Staniford  and  Oreen 
streets. 

Q.   How  did  you  work  for  them? — A.  Oh,  odd  jobs. 
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Q.  That  is.  a  job  that  takes  a  day  at  a  time? — A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.   Whom  rise  did  you  work  for  daring  those   six    months? — A.   I   worked  for 
quite  a  number  of  people;  1  can't  remember  the  names. 
Q.  Can  von  remember  any  other  names  now  of  men  for  whom  you  have  worked? — 

A.  No. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  the  1st  of  .May.  L902? — A.   Lived  at  19  Causeway  street. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  premises  did  you  occupy  there? — A.  Occupied  one  bed. 

Q.   What  floor?— A.  Third  floor. 

Q.  I  low  many  other  beds  were  there  in  the  room  at  that  time'.' — A.  Well.  I  told 
you  there  was  about  35. 

Q.  At  this  1"  Causeway  street  each  floor  contains  one  great  big,  square  room,  does 
it?— A.    Each  floor? 

( I.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  bottom  floors,  hut  the  third  floor  is  a  Lodging 
house. 

Q.  Then-  is  one  floor  that  comprises  the  lodging  house  at  19  Causeway  street? — A. 
1  believe  so. 

Q.  How  long  at  this  period  of  May  1,  1902,  in  or  about  there,  that  you  lived  at 
this  place?— A.   May  1? 

Q.  Last  May. — A.  1  believe  about  the  middle  of  November  1  gotthere;  1  come  up 
from  the  beach. 

Q.  The  middle  of  November  of  1901? — A.  Of  last  year;  that  is  what  you  asked 
me. 

Q.  Year  ago  last  November? — A.  Year  ago  last  November? 

Q.    Yes.  —  A.    1  was  there  then,  too. 

Q.  How  long  a  continuous  period  previous  to  May  1.  1902,  had  you  lived  at  this 
place".' — A.   I  can't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  at  what  time  previous  you  came  to  live  at  this  place? — A. 
Previous  to  when? 

U_.  Previous  to  last  May. — A.  I  think  I  come  there  about  November. 

Q.  You  came  a  year  ago  last  November,  then? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   To  live  at  this  place? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  came  up  from  the  beach? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  beach?— A.   Nantasket. 

<„>.   What  were  you  doing  down  there? — A.  I  worked  there. 

(,>.    For  whom? — A.   George  Smith. 

Q.   What  business? — A.  Porter  of  a  hotel. 

Q.   What  hotel?— A.   Smith's  Tavern. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  work  at  Smith's  Tavern'.' — A.   I  worked  six  weeks. 

Q.  That  all  you  worked  during  that  summer? — A.  No;  I  worked  for  Mrs.  Kelley. 

Q.    Where'.'— A.  Nantasket. 

(,».  What  doing? — A.   Porter. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  in  November  to  take  up  a  bed  at  tin-;  place,  did  you  go  to 
work  for  anybody  then? — A.  Not  right  away:  iTo. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  first  work  for  after  November  of  1901  while  you  were  sleeping 
at  this  place? — A.    I  worked  for  Mr.  Hack. 

(I.  What  were  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  men  that  slept  in  that  room  May  1. 
1902?— A.  Couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.   I  >id  you  know  any  of  them? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  most  of  the  men  that  lived  there  slept  there  right  along  every  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.    They  were  roommates  of  yours,  in  a  sense? — A.    As  far  as  I  understand. 

Q.    You  used  to  see  them  night  after  night  come  in  to  sleep  there'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  the  names  of  any  one  of  them'.' — A.    Not  personally,  no. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  them  in  any  way  except  as  seeing  them  there'.' — A.  Perfect 
strangers  to  me. 

Q.   When  did  you  leave  there? — A.  lla'in't  left  there;  there  yet. 

(}.   Where  were  you  working,  May  1,  1902?— A.    1  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.   Were  you  working? — A.   I  don't  know. 

(^.   Where  were  you  working  in  June  of  1902? — A.   Couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.   For  whom  were  you  working  in  July  of  L902? — A.   Working  for  myself. 

Q.   Doing  what? — A.  Canvassing. 

Q.    For  whom?— A.   Myself. 

Q.  Canvassing  for  what? — A.  Different  lines  of  goods. 

Q.  What  lines  of  goods? — A.   Dry  goods. 

Q.    Well,  name  some  of  the  lines'.'— A.    Ladies'  wrappers. 

(I.  You  were  selling  ladies'  wrappers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  establishment  to  sell  them  from? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Sell  them  on  the  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  to  the  houses  to  Bell  them? — A.  Yes. 

(,».    Who  did  you  buy  your  la<lies'  wrappers  from? — A.   Boston  Wrapper  Company. 

Q.    Pay  cash?- A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  buy  them  in  the  name  of  William  R.  Edwards?-—A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  lon<_r  did  you  continue  selling  ladies'  wrappers? — A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  During  July,  August,  ami  September  you  sold  ladies'  wrappers? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  district  did  you  sell  ladies'  wrappers  in? — A.  Around  Roxbury,  Jamaica 
Plain 

(I.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  lady  that  you  ever  sold  a  wrapper  to?— A.  I 
don't  know  now;  no. 

<2.  Where  were  you  assessed  in  1902? — A.  Assessed,  1  think  it  was — it  was  from  10 
Causeway  street;  I  don't  know  the  date;   1  can't  remember. 

Q.   Did  you  '.live  your  name  to  anybody  to  have  it  assessed? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    You  never  saw  the  assessors  yourself,  personally? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  your  name? — A.  I  told  Mr.  McNally  if  the  assessors  came 
around  that  he  could  give  my  name. 

Q.  What  is  .Mr.  McNally's  full  name? — A.  I  don't  know  his  full  name;  his  first 
name  is  Thomas.   1  believe. 

Q.    Is  he  the  proprietor  of  the  place? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  write  your  name  on  any  paper  that  you  gave  him? — A.    I  did. 

Q.   Your  place  of  birth  and  age? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  gave  him  your  name? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  registered  as  a  voter?- — A.  For  State  election;  I  went  away; 
was  down  to  the  beach;  was  down  there  about  six  weeks;  1  trot  hack  just  before  the 
city  election.  I  went  up  and  got  registered,  and  voted.  1  didn't  vote  at  the  State 
election. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  last  man  you  worked  for,  Mr.  Edwards?— A.  George 
Smith. 

Q.   When  was  that? — A.   Last  November. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  work  since? — A.  Well,  I  have  done  odd  jobs.  I  don't 
know  the  names  of  the  men  that  I  done  them  for.  If  a  man  hired  me  for  to  do  a 
little  job.  I  ain't  going  to  ask  the  man  his  name. 

<2-   How  long  did  you  work  for  George  Smith? — A.  Six  weeks. 

Q.  Last  September? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  month  of  September — the  last  of  September — that  you 
worked  for  George  Smith? — A.   I  got  through  last  September. 

<,>.    Working  for  him? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  worked  for  him  how  long  into  July  and  August?— A.  In  August  and 
September. 

<^.    You  work  any  time  in  July? — A.    No;  not  for  him. 

(j.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  selling  ladies'  wrappers  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember last? — A.   I  was,  the  last  of  September. 

<,>.    Did  you  say  you  sold  ladies'  wrappers  three  months'.' — A.    Not  last  year. 

Q.  What  work,  other  than  working  for  six  weeks  for  George  Smith,  have  you 
done? — A.   I  do  odd  johs,  whatever  I  can  get  to  do. 

Q.  You  can't  name  anybody  hut  GeorgeSmith  that  you  worked  forsince  last  May, 
can  you'.' — A.    Yes;   I  worked  for  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

Q.    How  long? — A.   One  day  a  week. 

Q.  Under  the  name  of  William  R.  Edwards? — A.  No  name;  you  don't  have  to 
give  your  name  there. 

Q.    Where  was  your  domicile  the  1st  of  May'.' — A.    19  Causeway  street. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  the  word  "domicile"  to  mean? — A.  That  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

(}.  That  is  a  word  you  don't  know  about? — A.  Domicile,  I  suppose,  is  the  place 
where  you  live,  where  you  sleep,  your  home. 

Mr.  Mohan.    You  have  got  the  right  idea  of  it.      Wait  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Witness. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan; 

Q.  1  show  you  a  copy  of  a  list  of  the  registered  male  voters.  Ward  8,  precinct  2,  for 
the  last  State  election,  Causeway  Street;  now,  I  ask  you  with  me  to  run  your  eyes 
down  the  list  of  the  qualified  voters,  qualified  to  vote  at  the  State  election,  and  see  if 
your  name  is  there;   follow  my  penknife  down.-    A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  there.  Now,  1  show  you  a  supplementary  list  of  registered  male  vot- 
ers, Ward  8,  precinct  "_',  last  State  ejection,  Causeway  street.  Run  your  eye  down 
the  list  of  names  as  I  put  my  penknife  on  them  and  see  if  your  name  is  there? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  there.  So  you  didn't  do  any  voting  at  all  at  the  State  election?— A. 
No,  sir. 
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JOSEPH  HARRIS,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  M ALLEY: 

Q.  What  is  vnur  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Joseph  Harris,  ped- 
dler, and  live  at  lit  Causeway  street. 

Q.   Aire?— A.  Thirty-four,  the  28tB  of  this  month. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.  Boston. 

Q.  Wherein  Boston? — A.  Corner  of  Summer  and  Federal  streets. 

Q.   What  is  the  date  of  your  birth?— A.  28th  of  March. 

Q.  May  l,  1902,  where  did  you  live?— A.  19  Causeway  street. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  at  19  Causeway  street  up  to  May  1.  L902?— A.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  before  that. 

'Q.  Continuously?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  at  no  other  place  than  19  Causeway  street  since  May  1,  1902?— 
A.   I  lived  at  the  corner  of  Barton  and  Leverett. 

(I   Since  May  1?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Nor  since  the  year  previous,  hack  from  May  1? — A.   No,  sir. 

0-   Where  did  you  sleep'.' — A.  Slept  in  the  large  room  there. 

().  <  Ine  large  room  makes  up  the  lodging  house  known  as  19  Causeway  street? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  called  among  the  people  that  sleep  there?— A.  Called  a  lodging 
house. 

0.   Ever  called  a  louse  hole? — A.   Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  When  were  you  assessed? — A.  East  Septemher,  I  helieve.  September  or  Octo- 
ber, I  can't  say  which. 

Q.   Do  you  know  the  difference  between  assessing  and  registration? — A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.   Weil,  where  were  you  assessed? — A.   Up  to  city  hall. 

0.  With  whom  did  you  go  up  to  be  assessed? — A".  Well,  I  don't  remember  now. 
I  went  up  with  two  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them? — A.  Know  them  personally  to  speak  to.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  their  names. 

Q.  Did  they  live  at  the  same  place  you  lived? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  where  they  lived?— A.  No,  sir;  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  hail  you  known  the  parties  that  swore  you  lived  at  lit  Causeway 
street? — A.  Seen  them  off  and  on  four  or  five  times. 

0-   You  don't  know  their  names? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Nor  where  they  lived? — A.  Couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.    Nor  where  they  worked? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  they  were  voters  or  not?— A.  I  couldn't  say  for  sure 
whether  they  were  voters  or  not.     1  never  have  seen  them  vote. 

Q.  You  asked  them  to  go  up  with  you? — A.  I  was  over  to  the  Hendricks  Club.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  over  there  once  in  a  while. 

Q.    What  is  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.   1  couldn't  tell  you  any  more  than  it  is  a  club. 

0.   Political  association? — A.   Couldn't  tell  you. 

0.  Don't  you  know  whether  it  is  a  political  association  or  not? — A.  Couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  Democratic  headquarters  of  Ward  8? — A.  Couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  the  Democratic  committeemen  of  Ward  8?— A. 
I  know  them  by  name. 

<,).   Di«l  you  ever  see  them  at  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    With  them  there? — A.    Never  spoke  to  any  of  them. 

n.  You  were  at  the  Hendricks  Club  and  you  thought  you  would  gel  assessed?— A. 

Xii.  sir;  didn't  go  up  there  for  that  purpose. 

0.    When  you  got  Up  there  it  occurred   to  you  to  go  and  get  assessed? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  gel  assessed?— A.  I  been  assessed  before.  1  have  to 
get  a  license  for  my  business.     When  I  get  a  permit,  I  have  to  he  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

<l  How  did  it  happen  to  occur  to  you  that  night  at  the  Hendricks  Club  to  go  and 
gel  assessed'.' —A.  They  were  all  speaking  ahout  getting  assessed. 

0-  They  were  all  speaking  about  getting  assessed?  A.  That  all  appeared  in  the 
answer. 

i).  You  heard  them  talking  ahout  getting  assessed?— A.  I  heard  them  talking  in 
the  club. 

«2-  You  asked  two  fellows  to  go  up  and  swear  you  lived  at  a  certain  place? — A. 
They  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  up.  and  said  they  would  go  up  with  me. 

Q]  Did  you  know  the  man's  name  who  asked  you  to  go  up?  A.  No;  couldn't  tell 
\  on. 

n.    Did  you  ever  invite  them  to  lit  Causeway  street?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Never  invited  them  up  to  your  room? — A.    No.  sir. 
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{}.  Ever  entertain  them  anywhere  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  they  knew  where  you  lived'.' — A.    I  think  they  did. 

<].   Did  they  know? — A.   I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(I.  You  to|<l  them? — A.   1  told  them  that  night. 

(}.  That  was  the  only  time? — A.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  told  them. 

(}.   So  yon  have  a  peddler's  license,  do  you'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(2.  Do  you  keep  a  horse  ami  team  to  use  about  your  work? — A.  I  work  for  another 
party. 

Q.    What  is  his  name'.' — A.  Jeremiah  Buekley,  No.  L2  London  street. 

l}.   Yon  have  lived  in  Soinerville? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where'.' — A.   No.  12  Fitchburg  street. 

(\.   When? — A.   About  seven  years  since  I  lived  there. 

Q.    Ever  lived  in  Somerville  since  seven  years  ago? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    When  was  the  last  time? — A.    Four  years  a<_ro. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  then? — A.   49  Somerville  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  place  yon  lived  in  Somerville  at  any  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

{}.   With  whom  did  yon  live  there? — A.    My  mother. 

Q.  She  living  there  yet? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  living  in  Somerville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  does  she  live  in  Somerville? — A.  89  Somerville  avenue. 

Q.    Are  yon  married'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

(j.   You  have  been  married? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<}.  Your  wife  dead? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  since  she  died? — A.   Dead  about  seven  years.  I  guess. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  live  with  your  mother  in  Somerville?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

( I.   And  continued  to  live  with  her  until  about  four  years  ago? — A.   About  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  at  her  place  at  the  address  that  you  last  gave? — A.   No,  sir. 

{}.   Any  other  people  with  her? — A.   Yes;  I  got  two  brothers. 

Q.  They  live  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  that  you  ever  voted  in  Somerville? — A.  I  voted  in 
Somerville  seven  or  eight  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  been  assessed  in  Somerville  within  four  years? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  registered? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  from  before  you  voted  from  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Som- 
erville was  the  last  place  I  voted  before  I  voted  from  19  Causeway  street. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  from  your  last  vote  in  Somerville  to  your  first  vote  in 
19  Causeway  street? — A.   I  should  say  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  meantime? — A.  Well,  been  in  different  places:  been  in 
New  York. 

Q.   Was  this  your  first  vote  from  19  Causeway  street  last  year? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   When  did  you  go  t<>  get  registered? — A.   Last  September  or  October. 

Q.   At  the  same  time  you  got  assessed? — A.   I  don't  think  so;  no. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  I  show  you  the  supplemental  list  of  registered  male  voters.  Ward  S,  precinct 
2,  Causeway  street;  follow  your  eye  down  the  list  with  my  penknife  and  see  if  your 
name  is  there?  —  A.    Yes;   it  is  right  there. 

Q.    It  is  Joseph  Harris? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    19?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.   19  meaning  the  number  on  Causeway  street? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  That  was  your  home  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  lived  there  forover  two 
years  now. 

I  >.    You  had  no  other  residence — no  other  living  place  at  all? — A.   No,  sir. 

JOSEPH  II.  JOHNSON,  being  firs!  duly  sworn,  testified  a-  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  .Mr.  Mai.i.kv: 
Q.  State  yeur  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Joseph  H.  Johnson;  30 
years  old,  July  24  last;  born  in  South  Boston;  laborer. 

0.   What  part  of  South  Boston  were  you  born  in? — A.   Ninth  street. 

(}.   What  pari  of  Ninth  street? — A.    I  couldn't  tell  you  the  number  of  the  street. 

<^.    Whom  did  you  live  with  there? — A.    I  am  stopping  at  19  Causeway  street  now. 

Q.    Where  is  your  residence,  was  my  question? — A.    19  Causeway  street. 

Q.   Hut  you  were  born  in  South  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

{}.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  19  Causeway  street'.' — A.    About  two  years. 

(}.   Did  you  vote  from  there  two  years  ago? — A.    Well,  in  1892  1  voted  from  there. 

Q.    1902,  you  mean? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
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o.  That  is,  the  first  vote  you  ever  casi  from  19  Causeway  street  was  at  the  last 
State  election?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  November  4,  1902?— A.   Yes. 

(.}.  Had  you  ever  been  assessed  from  1"  Causeway  street  previous  to  .May  1,  1902? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

n.    Where  did  you  sleep  in  Causeway  street,  lit? — A.  Slept  in  this  large  room. 

»,».  Have  a  bed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Have  any  baggage  with  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  <lid  you  say  you  lived  there'.' — A.   About  two  years  off  and  on. 

0-    Never  had  any  baggage  there? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Except  what  ypu  have  on  your  person? — A.   On  my  hack. 

Q.    What  do  you  pay  lor  the  bed? — A.    Fifteen  cents — dollar  a  week. 

(^.    Fifteen  cents  a  night? — A.    Yes;  I  pay  by  the  week — pay  a  dollar  a  week. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  15  cents  when  I  asked  yon.  if  you  were  paying  by  the  week'.' — 
A.    Well,  w  hen   1  first  went  there  I  paid  by  the  night. 

O.    When  were  you  assessed? — A.    Well,  in  October,  I  should  say. 

Q.    Last  October? — A.   No,  sir;  the  1st  of  May  I  was  assessed. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  were  assessed  the  1st  of  May? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  thinking 
of  getting  registered;  I  got  it  twisted. 

0.   You  gave  your  name  to  the  assessors  yourself? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  see  the  assessors  when  they  came  around? — A.    No,  sir. 

i}.   Who  did  you  give  your  name  to? — A.   Thomas  McNally. 

Q.   Is  he  the  proprietor  of  that  place? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  write  your  name  on  paper? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   What  else  did  you  write  on  the  paper? — A.   My  name,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Give  your  place  of  birth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   When  did  you  tell  McNally  your  age  and  place  of  birth? — A.   Didn't  tell  him. 

Q.   Never  told  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   When  did  you  register  to  vote? — A.  The  1st  of  May. 

Q.   You  registered  to  vote  on  May  1? — A.  No;  I  registered  in  October. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  go  up  with  to  register  to  vote? — A.  I  forget  the  party  now;  I 
went  up  there  with  another  gentleman. 

Q.   Did  you  know  him  at  the  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Know  his  name  at  the  time? — A.    Yes;  I  did. 

Q.    Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.   Right  in  Causeway  street. 

<,».  Did  you  go  over  to  the  Hendricks  Club  before  you  went  up  to  get  registered? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  to  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  Once  or  twice. 

o.    With  whom?— A.    Myself. 

Q.    Did  you  know  anybody  in  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   How  did  you  get  admission? — A.   Walked  right  in  myself. 

Q.  Talk  with'  anybody  in  the  Hendricks  Club'.'— A.    No/ 

o.    How  long  did  you  stay'.' — A.   Stayed  about  half  an  hour  and  looked  around. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  the  second  time? — A.  Some  of  the  boys  from  lu  Causeway- 
street. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  boys  from  l!t  Causeway  street  did  you  meet  in  the  Hendricks 
Club? — A.  One  or  two. 

Q.    What  were  their  names? — A.   Couldn't  tell  you  now  what  their  names  was. 

o.    Did  you  know  their  names  at  the  time? — A.   I  did,  sir. 

Q.   Did  they  sleep  in  the  room  with  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Thirty-five  men  slept  in  that  room  all  the  time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  of  them  did  you  know? — A.    Know  a  few  of  them. 

o.  Name  the  names  of  those  you  do  know  that  slept  there  May  1? — A.  Slept  there 
.May  1? 

Q.    Yes.    -A.    Well,  there  was  John  J.  Moore  and  Walter  Fay. 

Q.    Did  you  know  John  J.  Moure  pretty  well? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  known  him? — A.    1  know  him  from  boyhood  up. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  before  he  came  to  live  in  19  Causewav  street^ — A.  Soiner- 
ville. 

Q.  What  street  and  number? — A.  1  couldn't  tell  you  the  number;  he  lived  on 
Linwood  street. 

Q.  When  did  he  last  live  on  Linwood  street  in  Somerville? — A.  Couldn't  tell  you, 
sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  when  he  last  lived  on  Linwood  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

O-  When  was  the  last  time  you  recollect  that  he  lived  on  Linwood  street? — A. 
Couldn't  tell  you  that,  sir. 

<,!■  Well,  about  when? — A.  Couple  of  years  ago,  I  should  say. 
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Q.  Di<l  you  ever  know  of  him  living  anywhere  except  Linwood  street,  in  Somer- 
ville, and  19  Causeway  street,  in  Boston? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  anything  about  John  J.  -Moore,  he  always  lived  in  Somer- 
ville  except  for  the  two  years  iii  in  Causeway  street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<.^.  You  and  he  used  to  inert  there  in  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  Never  met  in  the 
Hendricks  Club. 

Q.   You  know  Walter  Fay  pretty  well? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   How  Long  have  you  known  him? — A.  Boyhood  up. 

(}.  Where  did  you  pass  from  hoyhood  np? — A.  In  Somerville. 

Q.    Were  you  bom  in  Somerville'.' — A.    No.  sir;   Smith  Boston. 

<,!.   At  what  age  did  you  come  to  live  in  Somerville? — A.   Five  or  six  years  old. 

Q.  You  grew  up  with  Walter  Fay  and  John  J.  .Moure  in  Somerville?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Walter  Fay  live? — A.  On  Linwood  street. 

Q.   Same  as  John  .1.  Moore? — A.    I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  number? — A.   I  don't  know. 

1 1.   But  lived  with  father  and  mother? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

',».    What  their  names? — A.   Couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.    Know  the  name  of  the  father? — A.   Couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Any  brothers? — A.   Yes:  one  brother. 

Q.    What  is  the  name'.' — A.  Couldn't  tell  you. 

',!.    Any  sisters? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  are  their  names? — A.   Couldn't  tell  you  her  first  name. 

Q.   One  sister? — A.   One  sister,  as  far  as  I  know. 

<i.    His  folks  living  there  yet? — A.    No,  sir. 

{}.   Where  do  they  live? — A.    Father  and  mother  are  dead. 

*  I.   The  sister  and  brother  there  yet'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  They  living  in  Somerville  yet.  as  far  as  you  know? — A.   i  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  do  John  J.  Moore's  folks  live?— A.  Somerville. 

Q.    His  folks  still  living? — A.    Father  is  living. 

Q.   Where  does  he  live? — A.  Somerville  avenue. 

<,>.    You  know  the  number? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   What  docs  John  J.  Moore  do? — A.  He  is  a  laborer. 

(,>.   Where  did  he  last  work? — A.  C.  Bowen,  safe  mover. 

Q.    He  is  a  Somerville  man,  isn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  a  place  of  business  out  in  East  Cambridge? — A.  12  Chardon  street, 
Boston. 

Q.   Walter  Fay  work  for  C.  Bowen  too? — A.  Does,  off  and  on. 

Q.   How  regularly? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.   Who  do  you  work  for? — A.  For  John  F.  Manning. 

(}.    Where? — A.   67  Sudbury  street. 

Q.    He  a  safe  mover,  too'.' — A.   Yes;  that  is  my  business. 

(}.  You  don't  remember  who  was  there  in  the  Hendricks  Club  that  took  you  up 
to  register? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.    What  is  your  business,  sir? — A.   Safe  and  machinery  mover. 
«,}.   19  Causeway  street  has  been  your  home  and  residence? — A.  For  the  last  two 
years,  off  and  on. 

Q.   And  that  is  the  only  voting  place  you  have  got? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

MICHAEL  J.  KELLIHER,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mai. lev: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Michael  J.  Kelliher;  50 
years  of  age;  occupation  cabinet  maker,  and  residence  L9  Causeway  street. 

Q.    Where  were  you  born? — A.   City  of  Lawence. 

Q.    What  street? — A.   Common  street. 

(,>.    Where  did  you  live  on  the  1st  of  May,  1902? — A.    19  Causeway  street. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  lived  there'.' — A.    Year  the  7th  of  this  month. 

().  Then  you  had  lived  there  for  two  months  May  1,  1902? — Somewhere  around 
there. 

Q.    Where  before  that? — A.    In    Fast  Cambridge. 

Q.  Wherein  Bast  Cambridge? — A.  128  Bridge  street. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  at  128  Bridge  street? — A.  I  lived  there  about  three 
years. 

Q.    Are  you  living  at  19  Causeway  street  now? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Have  lived  there  since  a  year  ago  last  January? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.   Are  you  a  married  man? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Have  you  been  a  married  man? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   For  whom  do  you  work? — A.  I  work  for  several  parties;  [rving  &  Casson  is  one. 

Q.   When  did  you  last  work  for  them? — A.  Three  years  ago. 

Q.  Now,  state  somebody  that  you  worked  for  since  you  have  been  at  19  Causeway 
street? — A.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Bushee  in  Revere. 

Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.  Shipper. 

Q.  Shipper  of  what? — A.   1  don't  know  what  his  shipping  business  is. 

Q.   What  do  you  work  at  for  him? — A.  Carpentering  business. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  worked  for  1dm? — A.   Six  months. 

Q_.   What  six  months? — A.   Six  months  previous  to  last  May  and  since  last  May. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  go  to  work  for  Mr.  Bushee? — A.   I  think  a  year  ago. 

Q.    You  worked  six  months  for  Bushee  since  a  year  ago? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  street  does  Bushee  live  on? — A.  99  Fenno. 

Q.  When  were  you  assessed? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  September  or  October,  I 
wouldn't  be  positive  which. 

Q.  Last  September  or  October? — A.   Yes,  sir;  wouldn't  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.   Ever  vote  in  Boston  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  assessed  in  Boston  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  May  1,  1902,  were  you  living  at  19  Causeway  street,  did  you  say?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  give  your  name  to  Mr.  McNally? — A.  I  wouldn't  be  positive  about 
that. 

Q.   Don't  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  gave  your  name  to  Mr.  McNally  to  be  assessed 
or  not? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Yrou  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  were  assessed  last  May? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   You  never  saw  the  assessors  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  giving  your  name,  or  age,  or  any  particulars  about 
yourself  to  McNally? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   By  "McNally"  I  mean  the  proprietor  of  the  house;  you  know  him'.'  — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  premises  did  you  sleep? — A.  Second  rloor. 

Q.  You  hired  one  bed? — A.  One  bed,  sir. 

Q.  Thirty-four  others  in  the  room? — A.  1  don't  know  the  number. 

Q.   A  large  number? — A.   I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  more  than  one? — A.  More  than  one. 

Q.   How  many,  as  you  looked  at  them,  were  there? — A.  I  couldn't  positively  say. 

Q.   Were  there  ten  beds?— A.  Might  have  been  more  than  ten;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  there  were  more  than  ten  beds? — A.  I  couldn't  say, 
because  when  1  go  there  I  go  to  bed. 

Q.  Know  any  of  your  roommates? — A.  Don't  know  them  by  name;  know  some 
of  them  by  sight. 

Q.  Of  ail  the  men  that  you  saw  that  slept  there,  you  couldn't  say  that  any  of  them 
you  saw  previous  to  May  1,  1902?— A.  I  wouldn't  swear  that  1  saw  them  previous  to 
that. 

Q.   You  don't  know  any  of  their  names? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   When  you  got  assessed,  where  did  you  get  assessed? — A.   City  hall. 

Q.    Who  diil  you  go  up  with? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  wont  up  with  two  witnesses? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  they? — A.   I  know  them  by  sight;   I  couldn't  call  them  by  name. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  known  them? — A.    Probably,  by  sight,  for  a  year. 

(I  How  old  did  they  appear  to  you  to  be? — A.  Probably  about  thirty-five;  some- 

wheres  around  there;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  about  their  age;  1  should  judge  between 
Mil  or  35  years  of  age. 

(j.  Did  you  ever  invite  them  up  to  lit  Causeway  street  to  spend  any  time  with  you 
there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  They  never  did  spend  any  time  with  you  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  know  McNally? — A.   Not  as  1  know  of. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  them  when  you  went  up  to  get  assessed? — A.  On  Cause- 
way street. 

o.  What  reason  occurred  to  you  to  have  yourself  assessed  as  a  voter? — A.  1  was 
notified  to  be  assessed. 

<,).   Who  notified  you? — A.   That    I    don't    know:    1    received    notification   to   be 

assessed. 

Q.    Whom  did  you  receive  the  notice  from'.'-    A.    Mr.  McNally.  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  it  on  a  piece  of  paper?— A.  It  was  regular  assessor's  paper,  I  think;  I 
w  ouldn'1  be  positive. 

Q.   What  names  were  signed  to  the  paper? — A.    1  don't  know  that. 
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1 1.   What  did  you  do  with  the  paper? — A.  I  read  the  paper. 

Q.  You  received  a  piece  of  paper  notifying  you  to  go  and  be  assessed? — A.  Ye?, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  [  couldn't  tell. 

Q.    You  went  out  on  the  street? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   You  saw  two  men? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

(}.    Whose  names  you  don't  know? — A.    I  knew  them  by  sight,  and  they  knew  me. 

Q.   Whose  names  you  didn't  know? — A.   Didn't  know  their  names. 

Q.   But  they  knew  you  by  sight? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<7-   You  went  with  them  up  to  the  assessor's? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  swear  to? — A.  That  I  lived  at  19  Causeway  street  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Did  the  Others  swear  you  lived  there,  too? — A.  Yes;  they  knew  that  I  lived 
there. 

Q.   You  used  to  Lro  there  at  night  and  come  away  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  never  knew  any  of  the  people  that  slept  there? — A.   No. 

Q.   Did  these  two  men  know  any  of  the  people  that  slept  there? — A.   1  don't  know, 

(}.   When  did  you  get  registered? — A.   I  think  somewheres  in  October. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  to  get  registered? — A.   Where? 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  old  court-house  and  the  city  hall? — A. 
Yes,  I  do;  I  went  from  the  city  hall  to  the  old  court-house. 

Q.  You  went  from  the  city  hall  to  the  old  court-house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   What  precinct  did  you  vote  from? — A.   Precinct  2. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  vote? — A.   Ward  Eight. 

Q.  Where  was  the  polling  booth  located? — A.  Corner  of  Staniford  and  Lyman 
streets. 

Q.  For  whom  are  you  working  now? — A.  Mr.  Bushee. 

Q.  At  Revere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Carpentering? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else  working  down  there  for  him  carpentering? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  all 
alone. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  work  for  him? — A.  The  last  work  for  him  I  done  was  two 
weeks  ago. 

Q.   What  did  you  do  then? — A.  Built  up  a  shed  for  him. 

Q.  How  long  tlid  it  take  you  to  do  that? — A.  About  three  days. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  previous  to  that? — A.  Done  some  more  carpenter  work. 

«,».   What  did  you  do  then? — A.  Built  up  a  hen  house. 

<j.   How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Month  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  Chores;  sawed  wood. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  these  two  men  that  went  up  with  you  to  get  assessed? — 
A.  I  haven't  seen  them  since  they  were  up  as  witnesses  with  me. 

Q.  When  hail  you  seen  them  previous  to  that? — A.  I  couldn't  tell;  seen  them 
several  times. 

Q.   Haven't  seen  them  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  last  you  saw  of  them  was  when  they  swore  that  you  lived  at  19  Causeway 
street? — A.  \Tes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.   You  didn't  take  any  of  your  meals  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Merely  had  a  bed  there  in  which  you  slept'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  your  habit  was  to  i_ro  there  and  go  to  bed,  and  after  you  had  your  sleep.  LTet 
Up  and  go  off? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  to  any  other  person  occupying  these  beds  in  this  Large 
room? — A.    Xo.  sir. 

Q.  You  say  this  room  was  liiled  with  beds,  hut  you  didn't  take  any  notice  of  the 
number? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  January  7,  1902,  when  you  went  to  Causeway  street,  until  the  present  time, 
that  has  been  your  home,  your  residence'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.   And  the  only  home  and  residence  you  have  got? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  J.  MOORE,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  -Mr.  Mai.lky: 

Q.  State  your  name,  residence,  age,  and  occupation. — A.  John  J.  Moore,  L9 Cause- 
way street :  laborer. 

Q.   What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty-three. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Boston,  Charlestown  district,  Joiner  street;  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  number. 
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Q.  Did  you  live  in  Somerville? — A.  Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  You  were  brought  up  in  Somerville,  weren't  you? — A.  I  was  brought  up  in 
Somerville. 

Q.  Lived  there  how  long? — A.  Lived  there  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years;  I  think 
more  than  that. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  work  there  the  last  time  in  Somerville? — A.  Didn't  work 
for  anybody  in  Somerville.  1  worked  for  Bowen;  of  course,  he  lives  there  in 
Somerville. 

».,>.  You  lived  with  your  father  and  mother  in  Somerville? — A.  \'es,  sir. 

Q.   They  alive  now? — A.   Well,  mother  is  dead,  but  father  is  alive. 

Q.   Wlnrc  does  he  live? — A.  Lives  on  Somerville  avenue. 

Q.  Any  brothers  and  sisters  live  with  him? — A.  No. 

Q.    lie  lives  alone  there? — A.    No;   he  is  married  again. 

(,).    When  did  you  last  live  in  Somerville? — A.  Somerville'.'    It  is  two  years  la-t  April. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  live  then'.'— A.  The  first  place  I  came  to  was  McNally's, 
19  Causeway  street. 

Q.   When  did  you  come  there? — A.  I  came  there  a  year  ago  last  June. 

Q.  When  was  the  lirst  time  you  got  assessed  from  L9  Causeway  street? — A.  Thefirst 
time  this  last  year — this  last  election? 

<,».  When  was  it? — A.  Well,  I  got  assessed  either,  I  think,  the  3d  or  4th  or  5th  of 
May. 

<^.  Were  you  there  and  gave  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.  No,  sir:  1  did  not. 
My  name  was  on  the  hooks  and  he  gave  it  to  the  assessors. 

Q.  hid  you  give  your  name  to  Mr.  McNally? — A.  My  name.  1  told  him.  he  could 
put  in. 

Q.    I>i«l  you  write  your  name? — A.   I  didn't  write  nothing;   I  told  him  I  was  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  registered? — A.  Last  October,  just  a  few  days  before  the 
election. 

Q.    Who  went  up  with  you  to  get  registered? — A.    He  did  himself. 

(,).  That  the  proprietor,  McNally? — A.   Yes.  Bir. 

Q.   You  occupied  one  of  those  .'l-">  beds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  occupied  it  with  you? — A.  Nobody  else  occupied  the  bed  with  me. 

Q.    Who  else  was  there? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.    How  many? — A.    I'sually  8o. 

(,).   You  know  them? — A.  I  know  a  few  of  them. 

Q.    Name  some  you  know. — A.   J  know  this  Walter  Fay,  for  one. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  brought  up  from  boyhood  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  know  a  Joe 
Johnson;  1  know  Joe  Harris;  I  know  another  man.  Frankie  Day — yes.  Michael 
Kelley.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  number  of  them,  but  I  can't  bring  them  to  my 
memory. 

Q.  The  most  of  those  35  men  slept  there  every  night  for  the  last  year?— A.  Some 
of  them  is  dead  that  had  he<ls  right  along  constantly,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Q.  Hid  you  say  you  saw  them  up  there  every  night? — A.  Some  of  them  I  saw; 
more  of  them  T  wouldn't.     Sometimes  1  was  working  and  wouldn't  get  a  chance. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  Walter  Fay,  who  was  brought  up  with  you  from  boyhood?— 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   Joe  Johnson,  what  does  he  do? — A.    He  works  same  as  I,  safe  moving. 

o.  Joe  Harris'.' — A.   He  is  a  peddler. 

Q.  Was  he  brought  up  with  you  from  boyhood? — A.  He  is  a  little  bit  older  than 
I  am;  of  course  he  was  brought  up  with  me  there. 

Q.    Where? — A.  In  Somerville. 

<2-  Now.  Johnson  and  Harris  you  knew  because  they  lived  in  Somerville'.' — A. 
Yes;  well,  there  was  others,  hut  I  don't  remember  their  names. 

(^.  When  was  the  last  time  you  remember  of  Joe  Harris  living  in  Somerville? — 
A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  don't  remember  Joe  Harris  living  in  Somerville  only 

a  short  while  after  his  wife  died;   that  is  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Q.   Frankie  Day,  he  lived  in  Somerville?    A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  remember  him?— A.  Yes:  his  wife  died  there  too. 

(1.  When  did  he  last  live  in  Somerville  to  your  knowledge'.'— A.  That  I  couldn't 
positively  swear. 

Q     About  when? — A.    Well,  he  may  have  lived  there  two  or  three  years  ago. 

<,>.  .Michael  Kelley,  when  did  he  last  live  in  Somerville? — A.  Michael  Kelley  didn't 

live  in  Somerville  for  the  la-t  four  or  live  years. 

<^.    He  lived  there  four  or  live  years  ago,  did  he? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.   You  took  no  meals  at  this  lodging  house? — A.  No,  sir;  never  took  nothing  at 
all  there  except  to  go  there  to  Bleep. 
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Q.  You  had  one  bed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  in  when  you  wanted  to  go  to  sleep,  and  got  up  in  the  morning  and 

went  out.  I  suppose? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

»j.  Ami  fnun  the  day  you  moved  to  1'."  Causeway  street  until  the  present  time 
that  ha-  been  your  only  home  and  residence? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  You  have  no  ha:_'Lra;:e  in  this  room  other  than  what  you  wore'.' — A.  No.  exrept 
underwear:  [  did  at  one  time  have  some  clothes;  I  got  clothes  there  yet;  I  have  got 
outside  clothing — got  a  suit  there,  but  I  came  right  direct  from  my  work  here  to-day. 

DANIEL  MULCARE,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direcl  examination  by  Mr.  Mai. ley: 
Q.    You  state  your  name,  residence,  age,  and  legal  occupation. — A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.    Have  you  Keen  sworn? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Daniel  Mulcare. 
Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Twenty-five. 
(}.   Where  do  you  live?— A.   No.  19  Causeway  street. 
Q.   What  is  your  occupation0 — A.   Rigger's  helper. 
Q.   Who  do  you  work  for? — A.   Any  man  that   hires  me,  anytime  they  got  a  job 

to   ,|.i. 

Q.  Any  person  in  particular? — A.   No  person  in  particular. 

Q.  When  diil  you  work  last? — A.  Thursday,  last. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for?— A.  Morris  cV;  Irland  Safe  Company. 

Q.  How  long? — A.   Eight  hours. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  last  May,  1902? — A.   1'.'  Causeway  street. 

Q,  Where  lid  you  live  previous  to  that? — A.  Somerville. 

<,>.  Where  did  you  last  live  in  Somerville? — -A.  109  Somerville  avenue,  with  my 
wife. 

Q.  Is  that  when-  your  wife  live-  now? — A.   No;  at  26  Maple  street.  Somerville. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  children? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

tj.  How  many? — A.  One. 

Q.  The  child  live  with  her?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  wish  to  go  into  it  too  much,  but  you  don't  live  with  your  wife;  are  you 
in  friendly  relations  with  your  wife? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(i  When  was  the  child  born? — A.  November,  last. 

<j.  Where  was  the  child  born? — A.  In  Boston. 

Q.    What  street  and  number? — A.   That  is  something  I  decline  to  answer. 

<.,>.   Wasn't  it  19  Causeway  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  in  Ward  8? — A.   Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Why  diil  you  take  up  your  abode  a  year  ago  last  January,  January  of  1901, 
at  19  Causeway  street,  and  leave  your  wife  living  in  Somerville? — A.  Under  the  con- 
ditions— tier  father  and  mother  and  I  couldn't  agree,  and  I  thought  it  better  for  me 
to  leave  that  county  and  get  out  into  another  county. 

Q.   What  is  the  name  of  your  father-in-law? — A.  John  McNeil. 

Q.    Where  does  he  live?— A.   26  Maple  street,  Somerville. 

Q.   You  occupy  one  of  the  beds  in  this  room,  do  you? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.   I  lecupied  it  for  a  year  and  a  half? — A.    Yes,  sir:  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.   Did  you  occupy  the  same  bed  all  the  time'.' — A.   The  same  bed  all  the  time. 

Q.  Each  man  who  stayed  there  any  length  of  time  occupied  the  same  bed'.' — A.  As 
far  as  I  saw:  sometimes  I  might  lie  at  work  and  didn't  ?_ret  in  until  1  or  2  o'clock,  so 
I  Wouldn't  see  them. 

Q.    How  much  do  you  pay'.' — A.   At  the  rate  of  L5  cents  per  night. 

Q.  You  hire  it  by  the  night?— A.  Yes,  sir:  paid  a  dollar  by  the  week  when  I  had 
tin- dollar:   when  work  was  slack.  I  didn't. 

<,>.  When  did  you  last  live  with  your  wife? — A.  Year  ago  January  last:  year  and  a 
half  previous  to  this  January  past. 

« I.  Eighteen  months  since  you  have  lived  with  your  wife? — A.  No.  it  isn't  eighteen — 
seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Q.  From  the  time  von  came  to  Causeway  street? — A.  From  the  time  I  left  Somer- 
ville. 

Q.  You  haven't  lived  with  your  wife  in 'seventeen  or  eighteen  months'.' — A.  Ye-. 
sir,  I  have  lived  with  my  wife  in  fifteen  months. 

Q.    In  fifteen  months  you  have  not  lived  with  your  wife? — A.    No.  sir. 

<,!•    Nor  had  any  friendly  relation-  with  her'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

{}.   You  go  over  to  gee  her  frequently? — A.   Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  How  frequently? — A.  Not  to  her  home  where  her  folks  live;  she  comes  to 
Boston  and  I  see  her  here. 

Q.  When  'lid  you  get  assessed? — A.  Tin-  lei  of  May. 

Q.    Last  May?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Had  ymi  ever  voted  in  Boston  previous  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   EvervoteinS erville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  horn  in  Somerville? — A.  No,  sir,  East  Cambridge. 

Q.   Ever  vote  there? — A.  No,  sir;  wasn't  of  age. 

Q.   Where  were  you  burn'.' — A.  Second  street,  corner  of  Gore. 

Q.  Of  the  men  who  Btopped  at  L9  Causeway  street,  do  yon  remember  the  names 
of  some  who  stopped  there  in  April  ami  May? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  know  anybody? — A.   1  knew  one. 

Q.   Who? — A.  John  Laugh  ton;  he  isn't  there  now. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  there  in  May? — A.  No,  sir;  wasn't  stopping  there  at  all — the  date  1 
got  reference  to;  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  He  stayed  there  then? — A.  No,  came  up  to  drop  in  while  I  went  to  pay  for  my 
lodging,  and  go  to  the  theater  with  me. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  names  of  the  men  that  lived  thereat  all? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
the  names  of  seven  or  eight  of  them;  that  is,  I  don't  know  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  the  names  of  the  seven  or  eight? — A.  I  know  a  man;  his  name  is 
Joe  Johnson. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  A  fellow  named  John  Moore;  a  fellow  named  Walter  Fay:  one  of 
the  others,  I  believe  he  is  dead  now,  James  Colton,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  Mr.  Dyer; 
that  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  all?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Walter  Fay  and  Joe  Johnson  you  saw  testify  here  to-day  before  you  got  on  the 
stand? — A.  Certainly  I  did. 

Q.  You  heard  them  testify  that  they  lived  there  at  the  time? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<i  Those  were  boys  that  lived  in  Somerville? — A.  1  don't  know  anything  about 
where  they  did  live  until  I  got  acquainted  with  them — yes,  they  did  live  there. 

Q.  Did  they  know  you? — A.  Not  until  they  got  acquainted  with  me  down  in  this 
house;  they  didn't  know  me  in  Somerville. 

Q.  Did  you  know  their  names  before  you  heard  them  testify  here  to-day? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   When  did  you  >*et  assessed?— A.  The  1st  day  of  May. 

Q.  Assessed  in  the  evening? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  assessed  in  the  evening;  I  gave 
the  privilege  to  Mr.  McNally  to  assess  me. 

Q.  You  gave  the  privilege  to  Mr.  McNally? — A.  Yes,  sir,  because  I  stayed  there. 

Q.   When  did  you  get  registered? — A.   In  October. 

Q.    Where? — A.   In  the  old  court-house. 

<,>.  With  whom  did  you  go  to  get  registered? — A.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
John  Sullivan. 

Q.  Where  is  he?— A.   He  is  in  Baden,  Mo. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  to  Baden.  Mo.? — A.  He  went  to  Baden  in  July  last,  working 
at  the  riprap  works,  I  understand,  from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  me. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  know  where  it  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Never  heard  of  it? — A.   I  read  of  it  in  the  papers,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election'.' — A.   Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  When  you  separated  from  your  wife  and  came'over  to  Boston  you  intended  to 
leave  that  home  of  yours  never  to  go  back  to  it — the  Somerville  home? — A.  Never 
to  go  back. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  to  establish  a  residence  and  home  somewhere  else? — 
A.  In  Boston. 

Q.    You  did  establish  it? — A.    In  Boston. 

Q.    You  did  establish  it  at  1°  Causeway  street? — A.   \"es.  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  only  home  >ii you  went  there  on  the  date  you  have  tes- 
tified to  a  year  a,Lro  January? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

WALTER  J.  FAY',  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow-: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Walter . I.  Fay. 

Q.    I'hic-  and  date  of  birth? — A.  Walter  J.  Fay,  11'  Causeway  street,  my  residence. 
Q.    If  you  will  listen  to  me  you  will  know  the  questions  and  understand.     What  is 
your  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth? — A.   Walter  .1.  Fay. 
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(^.  Where  were  you  born?— A.  Somerville,  Mass. 

<j.   What  year?— A.    L889. 

Q.  Month  and  day? — A.   December  15. 

<,».  That  would  make  you  how  old  now? — A.  Thirty-three  the  l5thoflast  December. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  residence  and  work? — A.  Present  resilience  is  19  Cause- 
way street. 

Q.   What  work? — A.  Work  at  anything  I  can  get. 

<,>.  Are  you  employed  now? — A.   I  was  this  morning. 

Q.    Where  did  you"  live  the  1-t  of  May,  1902?— A.    19  Causeway  street. 

Q.    What  was  your  work  at  that  time,  if  any'.' — A.    Well,  jobbing. 

Q.   Were  you  steadily  employed? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Off  and  on  lor  over  two 
year-  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  long  prior  and  how  long  since  May  1,  1902,  have  you  been  living  at  19 
Causeway  street? — A.  Prior  to  May  1  I  went  there  the  19th  of  April. 

Q.    Wliat  year? — A.    1902.      Then  1  was  there  off  and  on  except  six  weeks. 

Q.  How  long  after  April  15,  1902,  did  you  remain  at  19  Causeway  street?— A. 
Rijjht  along  with  that  exception. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  exception,  tell  me  how  long  after  April  15,  1902,  you  lived  at 
l't  <  an-eway  street?— A.    Until  the  11th  of  January. 

Q.   (  If  this  year? — A.   No;  one  moment — that  was  the  year  previous. 

Q.   You  went  to  live  at  19  Causeway  street  on  April  15,  1902? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Stayed  thereuntil  between  the  November 
election  and  December  election. 

Q.  That  1902?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  Hid  you  sleep  at  P.*  Causeway  street  every  night  from  April  15  until  the  last 
time  you  left  there? — A.  Well,  I  left,  there  this  morning. 

Q.   l>itl  you  sleep  there  last  night?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  slept  there  every  night  hack  to  April  15,  1902? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
been  away  some. 

Q.   Where  were  you  those  nights? — A.  84  Portland  street. 

(}.   How  long  were  you  there? — A.    About  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  six  weeks'"' — A.  Between  the  November  election  and  the  December  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  19  Causeway  street? — A.  84  Portland 
street. 

Q.   How  long  diil  you  live  there? — A.  I  lived  there  for  probably  three  years. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that? — A.  84  Portland  street. 

(}.   Where  did  you  prior  to  that? — A.  2  Beverly  street. 

Q.    Boston?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Prior  to  that,  where  did  you  live? — A.  Somerville. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  in  Somerville? — A.   Little  over  twenty-two  years. 

<,!.    When  were  you  first  assessed  in  Boston,  what  year? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  assessed  from  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Well,  1  got  trans- 
ferred. 

<).    From  where? — A.   Ward  0,  S4  Portland  street. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  assessed  at  84  Portland  street — what  year?— A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  you  were  transferred  on  the  assessors'  list  from  84  Port- 
land street.  Ward  6,  to  p.t  Causeway  street.  Ward  8?— A.  Because  1  went  there 
personally. 

Q.    Where? — A.   To  the  old  court-house. 

Q.   You  went  to  the  old  court-house? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

A.    What  took  place  there?— A.    I  had  to  take  the  oath  to  get  transferred. 

<,>.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  assessing  and  registration? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Weil,  what  is  the  difference'.' — A  Well,  when  you  are  registered  your  name 
is  put  down  on  the  register's  books. 

il  What  did  you  do  to  he  registered? — A.   Well,  I  have  to  take  an  oath. 

(}.  What  else  do  you  do? — A.   1  have  to  have  a  witness  to  swear 

<,».    Do  you  know  when  you  were  first  assessed  in  Boston? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  were  first  assessed  from  19  Causeway  street'.'— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When?— A.    I  wasn't  assessed;  that  is,  1  tell  you  I  got  transferred. 

Q.  Now,  you  notice  the  question:  When  were  you  firsl  assessed  from  in  Causeway 
street'.' — A.    Past  ( Ictober. 

Q.  When  diil  you  first  -_'et  a  hill  of  the  tax  as  having  been  assessed  from  L9  Cause- 
way street?— A.  October  1. 

Q.  <  October  I?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  that  you  were  assessed  from  19  Causeway? — A.  I  havemy 
poll  tax  ni)  my  person  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  pari  in  the  assessing? — A.   No. 

Q.  Can  you  accounl  for  your  being  assessed  from  19  Causeway  street  when  you 
took  mi  part  in  it?— A.    I  'li'i  take  part  in  it. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  lake'.' — A.  I  went  and  gol  transferre  1—1  don't  know  exactly 
as  1  do  understand  what  you  mean  by  registration  and  assessment. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  in  your  first  assessment  from  19  Causeway  street?  — 
A.  1  went  up  to  the  old  court-house  and  gol  transferred  from  Ward  6  to  Ward  8, 
from  84  Portland  Btreet  to  19  Causeway  street. 

Q.   Who  went  with  you  at  that  time'.' — A.   Nobody. 

Q.   You  went  alone? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  registered  as  a  voter  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Aboul 
nine  years  ago,  I  think. 

(,).   When? — A.  About  nine  years  ago. 

Q.   Yes. — A.   [  should  surmise  that. 

<,».   What  year,  do  you  know'.' — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  it  was  just  before  Bryan  ( 
for  President  the  first  time. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  gone  through  a  registration  since  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Never? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  tail  were  you  at  that  time? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  height  did  you  give  to  the  registrar?— A.  Five  feet  eleven  and  three- 
quarters. 

Q.   What  weight? — A.   156  pounds. 

Q.   When-  were  you  then  living? — A.  2  Beverly  street. 

Q.  What  part  of  2  Beverly  street  did  you  occupy — what  part  of  the  house? — 
A.  « Occupied  a  bed. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  house  was  that  bed  in? — A.  That  heil  was  on  the  third 
floor. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  third  floor,  front  or  back? —A.  Well,  betwixt  and  between; 
it  was  hardly  hallway  toward  the  hack  and  hallway  toward  the  front. 

Q.    Did  you  room  and  board? — A.   No,  sir;  it  was  a  dormitory. 

Q.   Dormitory? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  were  you  doing  on  November  4,  1902? — A.  November  4? 

<}.   Yes. — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  where  you  were  November  4,  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.   Where? — A.   You  mean  where  T  stopped? 

<,}.   No;  what  part  of  the  city,  west  end  or  north  end? — A.   West  end. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  west  end? — A.  Sudbury  street. 

Q.  Sudbury? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

i}.   Did  vim  vote  "ii  that  day'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Hendricks  Club  that  day'.'-  -A.  No,  sir. 

< l.   You  know  where  it  is'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   You  never  have  been  in  there'.' — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  ever  had  any  dealings  with  any  person  connected  with  the  Hendricks 
Club?— A.   No,  sir. 

',>.  Have  ymi  had  any  connection  with  anybody  interested  in  the  election  for  the 
Ninth  Congressional  district  mi  November  1,  1902? — A.   No.  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  .Mr.  Mokan: 
Q.  On  the   1st  day  of  .May.  1902,  your  in. me.  residence,  and  domicile  was  at   1'.' 
Causeway  street?— A.  Yes,  sir 

<^.   That  was  the  only  home  and  residence  you  had'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  Harrington: 

Q.    Ymi  are  Walter  Fay? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

ANDREW   LilNNEHAN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Harrington: 
<}.   What  i>;  your  name'.' — A.    Andrew  Linnehan. 
<,>.   When  were  you  born? — A.   1850. 
Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  That  leaves  you  how  old'.' — A.   lie  53  year-  old  the  5th  of  next  September. 
(}.    What  is  your  residence  and  occupation? — A.    I   am  stopping  at    1!'  Causeway 
street.      I  have  heeii  watchman:  do  the  work  there. 

<.,>.  At  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  lit  Causeway  street? — A.  I  have  been  there 
some  over  two  years. 

Q.   Were  you  living  there  the  1st  of  May,  1902? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

(,».  What  was  your  occupation  May  the  1st.  1902? — A.  Worked  for  him  at  the  time 
as  watchman. 

Q.  You  have  been  continually  living  there  from  May  1,  1902,  to  the  present 
time? — A.  Yes,  ami  before  that. 

<,>.  You  have  been  there  all  the  time? — A.  Not  every  night;  in  is<e_>  I  was  out  of 
there  aboul  six  weeks;  along  In  January  we  got  out  from  there  suddenly  one  ni'_rht. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  sudden  departure? — A.  1  lappened  to  be  a  fire  there; 
didn't  get  back  for  about  six  weeks. 

(,».    L902,  do  you  mean'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  What  part  of  t lie  premises  did  yon  occupy? — A.  Weil,  I  am  in  what  they  call 
.'!'.»  bed,  near  the  door — bed  1  have  always  hail. 

Q.  You  are  in  that  mom  where  there  are  39  beds? — A.  Forty  l>eds:  beds  run  in 
numbers. 

<v>.  Oh,  yes;  you  have  the  beds  numbered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  many  people  occupy  the  beds  in  that  room? — A.    Forty. 

Q.  Since  tin'  1st  of  May,  1902,  how  many  people  have  nightly  occupied  beds  in 
that  room'.' — A.    Well,  I  should  say  there  were  40. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  occupants,  the  people  that  have  occupied  those  beds  since 
May  1'.' — A.    I  know  some  of  them;   I  couldn't  know  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  low  many  of  them  have  continuously  occupied  tho>e  heds  since  May  1,  1902? — 
A.  There  is  quite  a  number. 

(^.    How  many'.' — A.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  on  November  the  4th,  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  the  State  election? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mi-.  Mohan: 

Q.  Since  the  time  you  have  testified  that  you  have  lived  at  that  house,  19  Cause- 
way street,  that  has  been  your  home  and   residence? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  your  only  home  and  residence? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  room  which  contains  these  41)  beds  is  about  how  large? — A.  Well,  1 
couldn't  tell  you  exactly  the  size  of  the  room. 

Q.  Give  me  some  idea  in  figures  so  as  the  stenographer  will  get  it.  —  A.  Well,  I 
should  say  it  was  aboul  40  feet. 

0.    Forty  feet  long? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  wide? — A.   Must  he  about  30  feet  wide;  maybe  ;;4  wide. 

{}.   One  large  room'.' — A.   <  >ne  lar<:e  room;  yes. 

Q.  These  beds  are  arranged  so  that  one  is  above  the  other  one? — A.  One  above 
the  other  one. 

H.  Are  they  up  against  tin-  wall? — A.  No.  sir:  there  are  some  against  the  wall; 
there  is  so  many  aisles  through;  there  is  two  in  the  center  and  two  against  the  wall. 

<2.  That  is,  they  are  arranged  in  rows  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<l.  There  are  two  aisles  running  from  one  end  to  the  other — you  know  whether 
more  than  two? — A.   No,  sir,  there  is  two. 

Q.   Two  aisles? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  on  the  wall  side  of  the  room  there  is  a  row  of  single  beds;  then  there  is  a 
row  of  single  beds  above  that?     A.   Yes.  sir. 

(I.  So  that  we  might  call  them  "lower  berth"  and  "upper  berth?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  bed  for  each  person? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    l'.ach  of  those  beds  or  berths  is  numbered? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Between  one  aisle  called  Xo.  1  aisle,  and  No.  L'.  how  many  beds  are  there'.' — A. 
What  do  you  mean,  between  the  two  aisles? 

Q.   Suppose  you  st 1  here  in  this  aisle  and  I  stood  here  in  this  one  (illustrating), 

what  is  there  between  us? — A.  I  have  another  way:  Suppose  we  take  the  ai-le  down 
here 

<^.  I  want  it  so  the  stenographer  will  have  it  so  when  somebody  reads  it  he  will 
understand  it :  Suppose  you  stand  in  one  aisle  and  look  across  to  the  other  aisle,  what 
is  between  you  and  where  you  look  to'.' — A.    <  >ne  bed. 

Q.    Is  there  above  that  one  another  one?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

b*.    Now  you  occupied  what  numbered  bed? — A.   39. 

(I.  Now  you  keep  your  voice  up. — A.  1  will  keep  it  as  high  as  I  can.  but  I  am 
hoarse;  I  will  speak  as  loud  as  I  can. 

Q.  The  reporters  can't  hear,  and  both  sides  like  to  accommodate  the  public  as 
much  as  they  can'.'     Yours  was  :'>*•? — A.    No.  .">!»,  yes.  sir. 
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o.  And  have  those  beds  been  substantially  occupied  during  the  entire  time  that 
you  have  been  employed  there? — A.  Very  near. 

<<>.  Occasionally  one  of  them  wouldn't  be  occupied?— A.  Oh,  there  might  be  an 
odd  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  place  in  that  room  where  the  men  could  loaf,  was  there? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  in  that  room. 

Q.  They  were  not  allowed  to  loaf  in  that  room?  -A:   No1  in  that  room. 

Q.    So  that  all  the  men  were  allowed   to  do  in  that    room  \\a-  to  '_'o  each    man  into 

his  own  bed  and  sleep  and  get  up  in  the  morning  ami  go  out  of  the  room  a<_rain? — A. 
Y.  8,  sir. 
Q.   Was  there  provided  anyplace  in  the  house  where  they  could  spend  their 

time?— A.    Yes. 

Q.    1  suppose  most  of  them  spent  their  time  outdoor? — A.   No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

i>.  Some  of  them  spend  their  time  in  the  house? — A.  There  is  quite  a  large  room 
there  that  they  can  go  in. 

<,}.   On  what  floor?— A.   On  the  third  floor. 

',>.    Is  this  sleeping  room  on  the  third  floor? — A.    It  is. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  room  on  the  third  Hour? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.    How  many  rooms  are  there  on  the  third  floor? — A.   Two. 

<,>.  .lust  two'.' — A.   Yes,  sir.  ^Pjfkt; 

Q.  So  then  there  is  a  room  adjoining  the  sleeping  rcjoiw  wiew  the  men  may  spend 
their  time  if  they  wish? — A.    Yes,  sir;   they  do. 

(,>.  Where  do  you  spend  your  time? — A.  Sometimes  there;  sometimes  OUl  on  the 
street. 

Q.  Some  of  those  men  who  occupy  those  beds  sleep  some  at  night  and  some  dur- 
ing the  day'.' — A.    Very  few  during  the  day. 

<,).  Very  few  during  the  day — the  majority  of  them  are  men  who  are  employed  at 
some  kind  of  business? — A.  They  are. 

o.   They  are  by  reputation  respectable  men,  although  poor'.' — A.   They  call  them  so. 

Q.   Respectable,  hut  poor  men? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Anil  who  is  the  proprietor  of  that  lodging  house? — A.   Mr.  McNally. 

o.  It  is  licensed,  isn't  it,  by  the  police  hoard  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
it  is. 

Q.   How  lon<r  has  it  been  a  licensed  lodging  house? — A.    Kver  since  it  was  opened. 

Q.   That  is  for  several  years? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

'2-  Do  the  police  officers  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  come  into 
the  house? — A.  The  police  officers  hardly  ever  have  been  in  there;  the  board  of 
health  do  come. 

Cj.  Do  they  come  in  to  see  if  the  bunks  are  proper? — A.  The  police  officers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

0-  Do  they  come  in? — A.  They  come  in,  but  there  is  a  board  of  health  that  comes 
in;  it  is  their  business. 

Q.  Police  officers  have  been  in  and  looked  over  the  premises,  and  gone  off  again? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

{}.  Now.  have  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston 
inspected  the  premises? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

0-  And  that  inspection  has  continued  from  the  time  the  license  was  issued  up  to 
the  present  time'.' — A.    Yes;    I  should  say  so. 

o.    How  often  do  the  board  of  health  officers  inspect  it? — A.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  they  come  there? — A.  1  should  say  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  maybe  of tener. 

o.    .May  he  of  tener? — A.    Yes;   I  wouldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  number  of  berths,  or  beds,  determined,  by  the  board  of 
health  or  their  officers?— A.    You  mean  in  the  house? 

o.    Yes'.'— A.    Well,  I  think  it  was  by  the  board  of  health. 

Q.  So  the  board  of  health  authori/e  this  number  of  beds  to  he  put  there? — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

0.  They  do  not  allow  a  larger  number  than  they  think  is  proper? — A.    No,  sir 

O.  The  plain-  has  been  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  board  of 
health  and  in  compliance  with  law? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  been  open  to  the  inspection  of  police  officers  as  well  as  the  board  of  health 
officers? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  place  has  been  a  respectable  place?— A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Occupied  by  respectable  men? — A.  I  consider  them  so. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  1 1  ^rkingtoh  ; 

O.  How  long  do  they  hire  rooms  for  there? — A.  They  hire  them  by  the  eight  "i 
by  the  week. 
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Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there  that  hire  by  the  week?— A.  I  couldn't  say  just 
how  many;  maybe  half  a  dozen;  mayhe  a  dozen. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  register  as  a  voter  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  1  can  tell  you 
when  I  wan  registered;  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  the  time,  but  it  was  tin-rein  October, 
some  part  of  October,  L891. 

Q.   L901?— A.   L901;  yes,  sir. 

(}.  What  was  your  height  at  that  time?— A.   I  think  5  foot  8. 

Q.   What  was  your  weight? — A.  One  hundred  and  forty. 

Q.  What  part  of  19  Causeway  street  did  you  at  that  time  occupy? — A.  I  was  with 
Mr.  McNally. 

Q.   What  portion  of  the  house  did  you  occupy'.' — A.  On  the  third  floor. 

<v>.    1  >o  they  keep  books  there'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Books  that  the  guestsof  the  place  sign  their  names  to  every  night? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

THOMAS  MANNING,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Harrington: 

Q.   You  been  sworn? — A.   Yes;  sir. 

Q.    What  is  your  name? — A.   My  name  is  Thomas  Manning. 

Q.  Age  and  place  of  birth? — A.  Brattleboro,  N't. 

Q.   What  is  your  age? — A.   Fifty-four. 

Q.    When  were  you  horn? — A.    1849. 

Q.  Where  is  your  present  place  of  residence,  ami  what  is  your  present  occupa- 
tion?— A.    lit  Causeway  street:  1  am  a  peddler. 

Q.  How  long  have  vou  lived  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Well,]  registered  there 
in  1902. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Well,  it  will  he  three 
years  next  August. 

Q.    Were  you  living  there  May  1,  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  premises  did  vou  occupy? — A.   No.  16;  not  the  whole  business. 

(i.   No.  16  bed?— A.   No.  16  bed. 

Q.  Have  you  constantly  occupied  No.  Hi  bed?— A.  Well,  I  was  generally  in  it 
unless  I  was  out  of  town  for  a  little  while. 

Q.   When  were  you  last  out  of  town? — A.    Well,  not  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  of  town  at  .that  time? — A.  Couple  of  days  at  a  time  I 
go  out. 

Q.   When  were  vou  first  assessed  from  19  Causeway  street? — A.   Well,  in  1902. 

Q.  The  first  time?— A.  The  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Where  were  you  assessed'.' — A.   At  Causeway  street,  lvt,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  give  your  name? — A.   1  did. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.   I  wrote  my  name  right  on  the  hooks. 

(,).  To  whom  did  you  give  your  name? — A.  I  give  my  name  to  nobody;  left  my 
name  mi  the  hooks. 

<^.   You  gave  your  name  to  Mr.  McNally? — A.   1  did,  to  Mr.  McNally. 

Q.   How  tall  are  you? — A.   Five  foot  six. 

(}.   How  much  do  you  weigh? — A.   Weigh  156. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election  November  4,  1902? — A.   Yes,  I  did. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.  Mr.  Manning,  from  the  time  that  you  moved  to  pi  Causeway  street  until  the 

present  time  that  has  been  your  home  and  your  residence? — A.    It  has. 

(1.  It  is  the  only  home  and  residence  you  have'.' — A.  The  only  home  and  residence 
at  the  present  time. 

MICHAEL  McCARTY,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Harrington: 

Q.    What  is  your  full  name? — A.    Full  name  i<  Michael  McCarty. 

Q.   Place  and  date  of  birth? — A.   Date  of  birth  i^  Ireland. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.   Ireland. 

Q.    When? — A.    Well,  a  g 1  many  years  atro.      I  came  here  when  I  was  about   13 

years  old,  my  friend. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  your  birth? — A.  E  don't  remember;  I  was  a 

Q.  Were  you  there  then? — A.  I  must  have  been  there,  of  course. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  America'.' — A.  Well,  since  I  was  13  years  old,  I 
told  you. 

<^.    When  and  where  were  vou  naturalized? — A.    In  the  United  States. 

Q.   When?— A.   In  Boston. 
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Q.    When,  what  year'.' — A.    I  think  it  was  1SS4  <>r  1SS.">,  if  I  ain't  mistaken. 
Q.  Any  chance  of  your  being  mistaken? — A.   I  don'1  think  bo. 
(1.  Where  do  you  now  live'.'— A.   in  Causeway  street. 
(I  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Night  clerk. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  in  Causeway  street? — A.  Oh,  three  years,  or  four. 
(,».  Yon  lived  there  May  1,  1902?— A.  I  guess  so. 
(.,>.  Where  are  von  a  night  clerk? — A.   Lodging  house. 
(I  What  lodging  house?— A.  Mr.  McNally's. 

Q.    Where  is  Mr.  MeNally's  lodging  house? — A.    19  Causeway  street,  of  course. 
Q.    When  were  yon  first  assessed  at  19  Causeway  street'.' — A.    1900,  1  guess. 
U.    Don't  yon  know? — A.    I  am  sworn,  ain't  I?     I  said  1900. 
Q.   When  were  you  first  registered  from  19  Causeway  street? — A.  1900. 
Q.   What  was  your  height  at  that  time? — A.    I  should  say  about  5  loot  10,  I  guess. 
().  What  was  your  weight? — A.   About  160. 

Q.  What  part  of  19  Causeway  street  do  you  occupy? — A.  The  first  floorthere;  pool 
ami  billard  hall. 

Q.    That  where  you  sleep? — A.   That  is  where  I  was  watchman. 

Q.  What  part  of  Causeway  street  did  you  sleep  in'.'— A.  At  the  present,  or  the 
time  J  was  registered? 

Q.  When  you  were  registered  what  part  of  19  Causeway  street  did  you  occupy? — 
A.    in  190(1,  you  mean,  or  L902? 

(,».  190i'. — A.   Part  of  the  third  floor;  lodging  house. 

().    What  part  of  the  third  floor? — A.    Well,  the  sleeping  room,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  rear  or  the  front'.' — A.  I  suppose  it  reaches  from  the  rear  to  the 
front. 

Q.    How  many  rooms  on  the  third  floor? — A.  Only  one  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  reasonably  familiar  with  19  Causeway  street'.' — A.  Yes,  sir:  have  reason 
to  he. 

(.1   Do  you  occupy  a  room  by  yourself? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  beds  in  the  room  you  occupy? — A.   Supposed  to  he  49. 

Q.   How  many  people  occupy  that  room? — A.   Supposed  to  he  10  lodgers. 

Q.    How  many  people  occupy  them? — A.   Forty  lodgers,  1  told  you. 

Q.  How  many  people  occupied  May  1,  1902? — A.  Might  he  some  short  of  40 — 
might  lie  40. 

Q.  Do  yon  know? — A.  I  don't  know;  if  I  looked  at  the  books,  why,  1  might  tell 
you. 

Q.    Were  you  then  night  clerk'.' — A.   In  May  last?     No. 

Q.  You  familiar  with  the  people  that  reside  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Some 
of  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  von  know? — A.  Well,  I  should  average  about  5  or  6, 
7  or  s. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  lived  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  I  don't  know  about  them 
fellows;    I  don't  keep  their  records. 

Q.    Were  they  living  there  May  1,  1902'.' — A.    Well,  the  people  1  know  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  May  1,  1902,  were  they  living  there? — A.  All  1  know  there 
then  is  there  now. 

Q.  That  is,  5  or  (i? — A.    I  said  ."i  or  li  or  7  or  8. 

Q.  Did  the  same  people  occupy  the  beds  at  19  Causeway  street  night  in  and  night 
out?— A.   Mosl  generally. 

Q.  Do  the  same  people  occupy  the  same  beds? — A.  A  man  mighl  he  a  stranger, 
but  there  are  some  that  have  been  there  for  some  time.  I  answered  you. 

Q.  I  am  not  responsible  for  your  stupidity. — A.  lam  supposed  to  answer  what 
you  ask  me. 

Q.  Now.  the  same  people  occupied  the  beds  in  1!»  Causeway  street  from  May  1  up 
to  the  present  time'.' — A.    The  people  I  know  does;   yes. 

<l   That  is,  only  5  or  6? — A.    1  said  5  or  6,  7  or  8;  you  can  please  yourself. 

Q.  Of  the  35  people  that  occupied  the  beds  al  19  Causeway  street  on  Mav  1,  1902, 
how  many  of  them  have  continuously  since  that  time  occupied  beds? — A.  The  same 
Dumber  I  know  are  there  .-till. 

Q.  What  number  is  that? — A.  I  told  you  5  or  6,  7  or  8. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  November  t.  1992,  at  the  state  election?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Aie  the  same  people  occupying  the  beds  to-day  thai  occupied  them  May  1, 
1902?— A.  I  couldn't  say:  the  people  I  know  doe-,  hut  other-  I  don't  know.  The 
same  people  I  know  occupy  the  same  beds. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.   During   the  three  years,   Mr.    McCarty,   that   you   have  lived  at    19  Causeway 
street,  that  has  been  your  home  and  your  residence,  ami  the  only  one  you  had? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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JEREMIAH  J.  MURPHY,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Hareigan: 

Q.   Your  full  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth. — A.  Jeremiah  J.  Murphy. 

Q.    Where  were  you  born? — A.   Cork. 

Q.   What  year  and  month?— A.   1869. 

(}.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  [n  L885. 

Q.  Where  and  when  were  you  naturalized? — A.  I  was  naturalized  in  the  post- 
office. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Boston. 

Q.   What  year? — A.   Well,  I  can  show  you  it,  1  guess — in  1901,  September  3. 

(>.    Where  do  you  now  live? — A.    19  Causeway  street. 

Q.   What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Teamster. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902? — A.   19  Causeway  street. 

Q.   What  was  your  occupation  at  that  time? — A.   Teamster. 

Q.  How  long  before  May  1,  1902,  were  you  living  at  in  Causeway  street? — A. 
Probably  a  year  or  two. 

Q.   Which  way,  before  or  after? — A.   Before. 

Q.   When  were  you  first  assessed  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.   In  1901. 

Q.   1901?— A.   1002,  May  1— around  there,  May  1. 

Q.    How  were  you  assessed? — A.    I  gave  my  name  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  McNally. 

*}.   Were  you  previously  assessed  from  10  Causeway  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<2-  Where  were  you  living  prior  to  May  1,  1902? — A.  1  was  living  at  32  Poplar 
street. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  registered? — A.  In  1001,  I  believe. 

Q.  From  there? — A.    From  10  Causeway  street. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  occupy? — A.   1  generally  occupied  the  front  of  the  building. 

Q.  What  floor?— A.   The  third  Moor. 

(}.  Room  by  yourself?— A.   No. 

(}.  How  tall  were  you? — A.   How  tall? 

Q.  Yes. — A.   I  suppose  I  am  not  any  taller  now. 

Q.  How  tall  were  you  at  that  time? — A.    Five  foot  nine. 

(±.  What  was  your  weight? — About  105,  around  there. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  your  bed? — A.    1  pay  a  dollar  a  week. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  it,  weekly  or  nightly? — A.   Weekly. 

<.,).  What  number  of  bed  do  you  occupy? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  there  is  no  num- 
ber. 

<2-  Did  you  occupy  the  same  bed  every  night? — A.  I  occupied  the  same  bed  since 
last  February. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  1002,  the  day  of  the  State  election? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  McNally  live  at  IV)  Causeway  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  Couldn't  tell  you. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

<,».  During  the  past  two  years  that  you  have  lived  at  19  Causeway  street,  that  has 
been  your  home  and  your  residence,  and  the  only  home  and  residence  you  had 
during  that  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

PETER  CROUP  KF,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Harrington: 

Q.   What  is  your  full  name? — A.   Peter  O'Rourke. 

Q.    Where  and  when  were  you  born? — A.   I  was  born  in  Ireland. 

Q.    What  year?— A.    1865. 

•  j.    How  long  have  you  been  in  America? — A.   Well,  1  come  here  in  1881. 

<,».    When  and  where  were  vou  naturalized? — A.   In  Boston. 

Q.   What  year?— A.   In  '90.' 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  '"90?"— A.  1890. 

(,>.  Thirteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  at  the  present  time  live  ami  what  is  your  work? — A.  I  live  at  19 
Causeway  street;  I  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902? — A.    I  was  living  at  10  Causeway  street. 

(,>.  Have  you  been  living  at  l'»  Causeway  street  since  May  1,  1902,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  previous  to  .May  1,  1002? — A.  I  lived  at  40  Carver  street, 
Somerville. 

Q.    When  did  vou  first  go  to  live  at  1!»  Causeway  street? — A.   1889. 

il.  1889?— A.  Why 
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<2.  How  long  have  you  been  continuously  living  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.  About 
three  years. 

o.  Have  you  been  staying  there  every  night  during  that  period? — A.  Sometimes 
I  am  called  out  of  town  to  do  wink  and  I  follow  my  work. 

<2.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  work? — A.  Bricklayer.  I  might  get  a  job  out  of 
town  si  >i i u-  time. 

<2.  When  you  went  out  of  town  did  you  relinquish  your  residence  at  1'.'  Causeway 
street — diil  you  give  up  your  residence  at  Causeway  street? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Sm  that  you  have  nut  been  living  at  19  Causeway  street  all  the  time? — A.  Nut 
all  the  time. 

Q.  When  <  1  i < I  you  last  give  up  your  resilience  at  19  Causeway  street  to  go  out  of 
town? — A.  June  ami  July  last — tin-  last  year. 

<2-    How  long  were  you  '.rone  that  time? — A.   Almost  three  month-. 

(2-  When  previous  to  June  1  » 1  i*  1  you  give  up  your  residence  19  Causeway  street? — 
A.   When  before? 

Q.  What  month? — A.  In  December.  The  last  of  December  and  first  of  January  I 
went  to  Needham. 

Q.   That  is  Januarv,  1902?— A.    1901. 

Q.   1902?— A.   1902". 

Q.  You  then  had  no  residence  at  19  Causeway  street? — A.   No. 

(2-   You  had  no  claim  on  19  Causeway  street? — A.    No,  sir. 

(I.  From  January,  1902,  up  to  June,  1902— had  you  acquired  a  residence  at  19 
Causeway  street  between  January  and  June,  1902? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  you  subsequently  acquired  a  residence  up  to  June,  1902, 
did  you  go  out  of  town'.' — A.   No;   I  worked  in  town. 

(2-   Are  you  married? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Ever  married? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  von  vote  November  4,  1902,  at  the  last  election? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   When  were  you  first  registered  from  19  Causeway  street? — A.   1899. 

Q.  How  tall  were  you  at  that  time? — A.   Five  foot  seven  and  a  quarter. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  weigh? — A.    155. 

(I.   Now,  for  whom  do  you  work? — A.   I  work  for  several  parties. 

Q.   Name  the  last  one. — A.  The  last  party  was  Frank  .Morrill. 

Q.   Where  does  he  live? — A.   Berkeley  street,  Boston. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.   <  >n  the  first  day  of  .May,  1902.  you  lived  at  19  Causeway  street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  lived  there  for  a  couple  of  months  before  that  day,  and  for  a 
month  or  two  after  that  day?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   So  that  during  that  time  that  was  your  home  and  your  residence? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  had  no  other  home  and  no  other  residence? — A.  No;  and 
hasn't  to-day. 

JOHN  J.  WINN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Harrington: 
(2-   What  is  your  name? — A.  John  J.  Winn. 
Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Ireland. 
<  2.  When'.'— A.   1867. 

Q.    When  did  you  come  to  America'.' — A.    When  I  was  9  months  old. 
Q.    Where  is  your  present  place  of  residence? — A.   No.  3  Lowell  street. 
Q.    What  is  your  occupation? — A.   I  am  washing  bottles  tor  Paddy  Minor  on  Lowell 
street. 

<2.   How  long  have  you  lived  on  Lowell  street? — A.  since  Decoration  Day. 

<2-    Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that'.' — A.    19  Causeway  street. 

<2-  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  For  about  three  months  before  the  first 
of  May. 

<2-  What  part  of  19  Causeway  street  did  you  then  occupy? — A.  <  >n  the  third  floor, 
in  one  of  the  beds. 

Q.    What  is  the  number  of  your  bed? — A.    I  couldn't  say. 

•  2-    Did  you  occupy  the  same  bed'.' — A.   All  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  bed? — A.   I  paid  a  dollar  a  week. 

•  2-  Lid  you  pay  weekly  or  nightly? — A.  I  paid  weekly,  because  if  I  paid  nightly 
I  lose  .")  cents. 

Q.    What  was  your  occupation  on  May  1.  1902? — A.    I  was  doing  the  same  thing  a- 
I  am  now,  washing  bottles. 
(.2.  Ib>w  long  have  you  lived  in  Boston?— A.  All  my  life. 
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Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  bom  in  Ireland? — A.  I  know,  but  give  me  nine 

months  ami  thru  you  can  have  the  rest  of  it. 

Q.  Where  « 1 1 « 1  you  live  prior  to  19  Causeway  street? — A.  I  lived  at  20  Nashua 
street;  there  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  You  married? — A.  No. 

<,>.    You  ever  married'.' — A.    No. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  registered? — A.  Fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  When  have  you  last  been  registered? — A.  That  is  about  half  of  that. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  registered  since  then? — A.  No.  sir:  1  have  not;  I  met  the 
assessors  down  to  20  Nashua  street,  ami  I  told  them  my  mother  died  and  1  moved 
to  19  Causeway  street.  1  had  to  buy  lodging — broke  up  housekeeping — I  had  to 
take  lodging. 

<,>.  You  remember  the  year  you  were  last  registered? — A.  No;  I  couldn't  say  that, 
not  very  well;   I  could  find  it  if  I  looked  it  up. 

<,>.    How  tall  are  you? — A.    Five  foot  five,  they  generally  say  1  am. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  weigh  on  May  1,  1902? — A.  I  don't  know;  1  never  weighed 
myself. 

(.2-   Never  weighed  yourself? — A.   No,  not  to  amount  to  anything. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  Well,  some  time  before  the  first  of  .May,  L902,  and  for  some  months  after- 
wards, and  on  May  1,  1902,  you  had  your  home  and  residence  at  19  Causeway 
street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(I.  And  that  was  the  only  home  and  residence  you  then  had? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

PATRICK  J.  CUNNINGHAM,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mai.i.kv: 

(I.  Your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Patrick  J.  Cunningham:  32 
years  the  27th  of  next  September. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.   Prison  officer  of  the  house  of  correction. 

Q.    Deer  Island? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.   Ireland. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  Eleven  years  ago  the  24th  of  next 
September. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized? — A.  Seven  years  next  September. 

Q.  At  the  Federal  Building,  Post-Office  square? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  When  did  you  receive  your  appointment  as  prison  officer  at  Deer  Island? — A. 
Three  years  ago  the  4th  of  next  October. 

<j.  And  do  the  exercise  of  your  duties  require  you  to  he  present  at  Deer  Island,  at 
the  institution? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  my  day's  work  and  go  home  if  I  want  to,  and  go 
back  on  the  boat  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  do  you  generally  do? — A.  I  am  a  day  officer;  I  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  I  get  through  at  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon. 

(I.  Do  you  sleep  at  Deer  Island'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  frequently? — A.   Probably  twenty-six  nights  out  of  the  month. 

Q.   You  sleep  twenty-six  nights  of  the  month  at  Deer  Island? — A.   Yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  For  the  last  three  years  you  have  slept  twenty-six  nights  of  the  month  at  Deer 
Island? — A.  Not  twenty-six  nights;  I  have  come  up  and  stayed  in  the  city  when  I 
had  business. 

Q.   Y'ou  generally  sleep  at  Deer  Island,  at  the  institution? — A.   Yes. 

( ,».  If  you  had  any  business  to  do  in  Boston  that  would  take  you  up  here,  you  came 
Vip? — A.    Yes,  sir;   came  up  for  three  days  and  three  nights  of  each  month. 

<,>.    May  1,   1902,  did  you  register  at  36  billerica  street?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  register  al  ">t>  Bill  erica  street? — A.  P>ecausel  worked  at  Deer  Island. 
ami  I  stopped  there. 

(}.  How  long  had  you  lived  at  :!»>  Billerica  street? — A.  Well.  I  haven't  lived  there 
any  length  of  time,  no  more  than  I  slept  there  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
have  stopped  in  his  house  whenever  I  come  up  generally. 

<2-    You  never  made  your  home  there? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  appointed  a  prison  officer,  where  was  your  home? — A. 
14  Chambers  street. 

<,».    You  married'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  never  in  these  three  years  did  you  make  your 
home  at  .">•'>  Billerica  street? — A.    I  have  slept  there. 

Q.  Put  not  to  make  it  your  home? — A.  I  have  stopped  there,  but  not  to  make  it 
mv  home. 
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Q.  Did  you  give  your  nana'  to  the  assessors  as  living  at  36  Billerica  street? — A.  Yen, 
sir. 

Q.  When?— A.  In  1902  and  1903. 

Q.  To  whom?— A.  To  .Mr.  Friel,  to  give  to  them. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.   Forwhal  purpose  did  you  give  Mr.  Friel  your  name?— A.  Because  I  didn't  stay 

there  only  when  I  come  up  to  Boston. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  him  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  want  him  to  give  it  to  the 
assess*  >rs. 

(j.   You  wanted  to  be  assessed  from  his  house? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

().    For  what  purpose? — A.    For  to  pay  my  taxes. 

(,».    And  then  what  else  besides  paying  your  taxes?— A.   To  be  ;t  citizen  of  Boston. 

(}.   And  to  do  what  as  a  citizen  of  Boston,  have  the  right  to  vote? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,>.  So  that,  before  you  gave  him  your  name,  you  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
would  have  his  house,  in  which  you  stayed  from  time  to  time,  your  place  from  which 
you  were  to  be  assessed  and  registered  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  your  right  to 
vole'.'    -A.    1  always  stayed  at  his  house  when  1  come  up. 

(,).  Yes,  yon  always  stayed  at  his  house  so  that,  aside  from  your  living  place  down 
at  the  [sland,  would  he  your  home'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(,».    It  is  your  voting  home?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

(,».    Your  voting  residence? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  intended  it  should  be  your  voting  home  and  voting  residence? — A.  Yes,sir. 

Q.    You  have  no  other  voting  home  or  voting  residence? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  have  your  three  days'  and  three  nights'  lay-off,  do  you  call  it? — A.  1 
get  three  days  and  three  nights  when  I  come  and  stay  at  Mr.  Friel's. 

(j.    You  Stop  right  there  during  this  three  days  and  three  nights? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  did  stop  there A.  May,  1901,  and  May,  1902. 

Q.  The  first  of  May.  1902?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stayed  there  for  that  purpose  you  have  described  in  your  answers  to 
me? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did,  did  you  not,  stay  there  for  that  purpose  you  described  in  your  answers 
to  me? — A.  I  didn't  stay  there  for  that  purpose,  hut  I  have  been  there  and  got 
assessed  from  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  home  you  had  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  since  I  left  14  Chambers 
street,  1  had  always  stayed  there  when  I  come  up  on  my  lay-off. 

(j.  How  long  since  you  stopped  at  14  Chambers  street? — A.  Three  years  ago  the 
4th  of  November. 

Q.   Your  father  live  there? — A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  voted  since  you  have  been  a  voter  from  there? — A.  Yes;  and 
two  years  from  Allen  street. 

Q.   Did  you  mention  the  word  "Allen?" — A.   I  voted  from  Allen  street,  too. 

Q.    Which  ('id  you  vote  from  first,  Allen  or  Chambers? — A.   Allen. 

Q.  After  you  voted  a  couple  of  years  from  Allen  street,  you  voted  from  Chambers 
street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<2-   When  was  your  last  vote  from  Chambers  street? — A.  Three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  you  changed.  Then  it  was  at  your  desire  that  you  were  assessed  and 
registered,  not  from  Chambers  street,  but  from  Billerica  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  Malley: 

(,».  You  got  registered  from  36  Billerica  street,  not  because  it  was  your  home,  but 
because  you  wanted  to  vote,  wasn't  it,  principally? — A.  Well,  no,  it  was  not;  I  just 
went  in  there  and  happened  to  find  the  assessors  had  come  around.  I  had  no  other 
home  there. 

<^.   You  got  registered  there'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   So  you  could  vote? — A.    Y'es,  sir. 

Q.   Why  didn't  you  get  registered  at  Deer  Island? — A.    Because  1  didn't  want  to. 

(}.  Couldn't  you  vote  there  at  Deer  Island'.' — A.  I  never  voted  over  there,  and  I 
thought  it  bett'rto  vote  where  I  was  acquainted  than  where  I  was  not. 

Q.  .'!ti  Billerica  street  is  not  your  home? — A.  I  make  it  my  home,  1  have  got  some 
clothes  there. 

Q.  That  all?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

n.    What  do  you  keep  at  Peer  Island? — A.   Some  clothes. 

(,;.   Trunk  there'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Most  of  your  clothes  are  at  Deer  Island,  aren't  they? — A.  No,  sir;  only  my 
uniform. 

Q.   Where  do  you  keep  the  rest  of  your  clothes? — A.   At  36  Billerica  street. 

Q.  Where?— A.  On  the  third  floor  there. 
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Q.  That  your  room  exclusively? — A.  A  friend  sleeps  there. 

(}.  Who  is  that  friend? — A.  John  Dyer. 

Q.   How  long  since  you  have  seen  him?— A.   Not  for  four  mouths. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  examination  to  be  appointed  prison  officer?— A.  No.  I  didn't 
have  to. 

<,>.   Were  you  appointed  through  the  influence  of  Martin  Lomasney? — A.   X".  sir. 

Q.  Through  whose  influence?— A.   Mr.  Gerrish's. 

(}.  Did  you  secure  his  influence  before  you  were  appointed? — A.  Yes;  I  had  him 
indorse  my  application. 

0.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  you  were  appointed  a  prison  officer? — A.  1 
was  a  teamster. 

Q.   For  whom?— A.   Henry  McShea. 

Q.    Where  is  his  place  of  business? — A.  52  and  54  Allen  street. 

Q.  That  the  West  end?— A.  That  ain't  the  We-t  end;  it  is  in  the  North  end.  if  I 
ain't  mistaken. 

JOHN  F.  CORCORAN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mai. ley: 
Q.    You  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  John   F.  Corcoran; 
age,  38;    1  am  in  the  iron  and  steel  business — hardware. 

<^.    Where  is  your  place  of  business.  Mr.  Corcoran? — A.   86  to  90  Beverly  street. 

(,>.   You  married'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

i).  You  make  your  home  at  the  Falmouth  House? — A.  Occasionally,  yes. 

(}.    Where  do  you  live  at  the  other  occasions'.' — A.    Where  I  happen  to  be. 

(,).    Where  do  you  live  now? — A.   At  my  father's  house. 

Q.   Where  is  that? — A.   In  Charlestown. 

(}.    What  street  and  number? — A.   14  Auburn  street. 

<,).  Your  mother  living? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Brothers  and  sisters  living? — A.  One  brother  and  one  sister. 

Q.  And  your  father,  you  live  with  him  there? — A.   At  the  present  time. 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May.  1902,  where  did  you  live'.'— A.  68  Causeway  street. 

t}.   What  room? — A.   47,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  I  >id  you  register  when  you  went  there? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  because  I  engaged 
the  room  by  the  month. 

<,>.  When  did  you  first  engage  this  room  in  the  Falmouth  House? — A.  Well,  last 
year. 

Q.   About  when? — A.  I  believe  I  was  there  about  the  1st  of  April,  more  or  less. 

Q.  1st  of  last  April? — A.  Of  the  year  before  last. 

Q.   Two  years  ago  next  April,  you  engaged  a  room  by  the  month? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  occupy  the  room  by  the  month  ever  since? — A.  No; 
because  1  did  not  require  it  only  until  the  last  of  May  or  June. 

Q.  Two  years  ago  you  hired  a  room  at  the  Falmouth  House  and  continued  in  it 
until  the  May  succeeding? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    April.  1901,  vou  hired  a  room  at  the  Falmouth  House?— A.   I  did. 

U.  That  is  a  hotel?— A.   Yes. 

i,).    How  long  did  you  live  continuously  at  the  Falmouth  House'.' — A.  This  1901? 

<,>.  1901. — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  date  I  hired  the  room,  but  I  think  it  was 
possibly  about  the  loth  of  April. 

Q.    It  was  in  the  month  of  April? — A.    It  was  in  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay? — A.  I  don't  know  now;  it  is  charged  up  in  my 
business  expenses. 

Q.   You  have  no  recollection  now? — A.   Yes;   I  think  it  was  about  $5  a  week. 

Q.  You  lived  there  how  long;  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  time  of  your 
departure  from  the  hotel'.' — A.  I  didn't  leave  there  until  about  the  middle  of  June 
in  1901. 

0.    Where  did  you  live  then? — A.    I  went  to  Newport. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  Newport? — A.  1  generally  stay  there  about  two 
months,  during  the  season. 

<,>.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  Came  back  to  Boston. 

<  j.    Where  did  you  go  to  live? — A.    Dorchester. 

<^.  Where? — A.   Boston  street. 

Q.   What  uumber?  -  A.  70. 

Q.   With  whom?— A.   My  sister. 

<}.  Where  did  you  <_'o  to  live  from  your  sister's? — A.  1  don't  recollect  where  1  did 
for  the  time  being;  I  think  I  went  up  town  and  stopped  at  a  hotel  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 
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«2.  You  remember  the  hotel? — A.   Yes;  the  Savoy. 

Q.  When  was  t hat'.'—  A.  A.bout  December  of  last  year. 

»,>.    Did  you  register  there? — A.    Yes.  sir:  I  did. 

Q.   CTnder  the  name  of  John  F.  Corcoran? — A.  John  F.Corcoran. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  that  two  weeks?— A.  I  think  I  went  over  to  Charles- 
town. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Charlestown?— A.  I  go  home  occasionally;  I  have 
lived  in  Charlestown  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 

Q.  That  your  father's  house? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  again  to  live  at  the  Falmouth  House?— A.  In  April, 
the' 9th. 

Q.    Did  you  hire  a  room  there? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Same  room? — A.    No. 

Q.  What  room  was  it  you  hired  this  time'.' — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  number  of 
the  room. 

<,;.  What  floor? — A.  On  the  second  floor. 

Q.    From  who  did  von  hire  it? — A.   Of  the  clerk. 

Q.   Did  you  register?— A.  1  think  1  did  in  L902. 

Q.    D'hl  yon  hire  by  the  month? — A.    By  the  month. 

<,>.  Why  'lid  you  register  this  time,  ami  did  not  before,  when  you  hired  it  by  the 
month?— A.   Because  I  was  known  to  the  clerk;  I  have  known  him  all  my  life. 

Q.    What  is  the  clerk's  name'.' — A.   Clark. 

Q.  Fred  Clark?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  that  time  at  the  Falmouth  House?  — A.  About  the  same. 

o.    Did  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.   1  did  not. 

(1.  Did  anybody  say  they  would  give  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.  Often 
mentioned  that  matter  out  there. 

n.  To  whom  did  you  mention  it? — A.   I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  To  give  your  name  to  the  assessors'.'  -A.  To  give  my  name  to  the  assessors. 

(j.  Did  you  ever  stop  at  the  Falmouth  House  at  any  other  time  exeept  around  the 
month  of  May? — A.  I  frequently  stopped  there. 

Q.  Had  vi in  ever  stopped  around  the  month  of  May  previous  to  May,  L891? — A. 
No. 

Q,  Had  you  ever  stopped  there  to  any  other  hotel  around  the  month  oi  May  pre- 
vious to  that  May? — A.  No;  because  I  wasn't  in  the  country  at  the  time;  I  was  Living 
in  Europe  part  of  the  time 

<,>.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.    In  Boston. 

<}.  Did  you  live  in  hotels  around  Boston  twelve  years  ago? — A.  No;  not  at  that 
time;  no. 

Q.   When  did  you  get  registered? — A.  I  believe  I  was  registered  in  L901. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  to  get  registered? — A.  To  the  old  eourtdiouse,  Court  square. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  at  the  last  State  election? — A.    I  did;  yes,  sir. 

<}•  Other  than  your  father's  place,  have  you  any  home'.'— A.  It  all  depends  upon 
where  I  stay;   I  consider  that  my  home  where  I  happen  to  stay  at  the  time. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.  So  that,  on  the  1st  of  May.  1902,  and  for  some  weeks  before,  and  for  some  weeks 
after  that  day,  your  home  was  at  the  Falmouth  House,  which  is  68  Causeway 
street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  only  home  you  had  at  that  time? — A.   The  only  home. 

Q.  Tin-  only  residence  you  had  at  that  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  business  are  you  in? — A.   Iron  and  steel  and  heavy  hardware  business. 

Q.  How  are  you  connected  with  that  business'.'— A.  I  am  partner  in  the  business; 
I  own  the  business — what  I  mean  is,  I  own  the  business. 

Q.    Where?— A.  86  to  90  Beverly  street,  in  Ward  S. 

(}.    How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there? — A.  Going  on  three  years. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  MALLEY: 
<l    Does  your  concern  sell  Lroods  to  the  city  of  Boston?— A.    Never:  no,  sir. 

ROBERT  K.  McKIRDY,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mai.i.ky: 
(^.    Will    you    state   your    name,    age,    residence,    and    occupation?— A.    Robert    K. 

McKirdy;  33  years  of  age;  advertising  business;  residence,  68  Causeway  street. 
Q.   You  are  a  councilman  from  Ward.  8?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Are  you  married,  Mr.  McKirdy'.'— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  your  father  and  mother  alive?-  A.    Yes,  sir. 

<l.    Where  do  you  reside? — A.  68  Causeway  street,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  68  Causeway  street? — A.  Since  the  middle  of  last 
October;  about  the  tirst  week  of  last  October,  when  I  came  from  the  beach. 

Q.  <  >ccupying  the  same  room  there  from  that  time  to  the  present  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   Last  October  did  you  say? — A.   Last  October,  sir. 

Q.   May  the  1st,  1902,  where  did  you  stop? — A.   (is  Causeway  street,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  .May  1,  1902,  had  you  resided  at  68  Causeway  street?— 
A.   The  tirst  week  in  March. 

Q.   That  is  the  Hotel  Falmouth?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

l}.    In  all  how  long?— A.    About  the  first  week  in  .lime  1  went  to  the  beach. 

Q.   What  room  did  you  occupy? — A.  til). 

Q.    When  you  went  there  the  first  week  in  March  did  you  register? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  register  when  you  came  back?  A.  No;  [  told  Mr.  Clark  when  I  came 
hack  if  he  had  my  old  room  1  would  like  to  have  it. 

Q.    Did  you  room  with  anybody? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  Main  street,  Charlestown?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? — A.  In  the  year  190],  in  the  months  of  the  last  of  October.  November, 
December,  January,  and  the  1st  of  February. 

Q.    Did  you  have  a  room  there? — A.    Had  a  r i  there  with  a  friend  of  mine. 

<^.   Did  you  vote  November  1,  1902? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

n.    You  were  warden  at  that  time?—  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  warden  in  the  last  two  years?  A.  I  think  previous  to  that  I 
was:  yes. 

<^.  How  many  years?— A.  Oh,  four  or  live  years;  warden  one  year  and  clerk  the 
next  year. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

<l  For  some  weeks  prior  to,  and  for  some  weeks  after  the  1st  of  May.  1902,  your 
home  and  residence  was  the  Hotel  Falmouth,  68  Causeway  street?— A.  Yes;  1  make 
it  my  home  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  home  you  have? — A.  Yes;  since  a  year  ago  last  March  I  moved 
my  trunks  and  valise  there;  everything  I  own  is  there. 

WALTEE   L.   GRIFFIN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

1 1.  You  state  your  name  and  age,  residence  and  occupation? — A.  Walter  L.  Griffin, 
68  Causeway  street,  29  years  of  age,  occupation  bricklayer. 

Q.    May  1,  1902,  where  did  you  live? — A.  68  Causeway  street. 

<i.   What  room? — A.   1  think  the  number  was  98;   1  ain't  sure:  98  I  think. 

«,>.    When  did  you  go  to  live  then'? — A.    Let  me  see — some  time  in  April. 

Q.  Last  of  April? — A.  No;  it  was  the  night  before  the  holiday;  1  was  showing 
near  by. 

<2-    How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.    Until  well  into  June. 

<i.  Part  of  the  month  of  April,  the  month  of  May,  and  into  June,  occupying  the 
same  room? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  register? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  registered  or  not;  I  had  a  pretty 
good  skin  full  when  I  went  in  there. 

<j.    I  don't  understand  what  you  said? — A.  1  don't  think  I  registered. 

<}.  How  did  you  pay  for  your  room,  by  the  day,  or  week,  or  month? — A.  Three 
dollars  a  week  in  advance. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election?- — A.    Yes,  sir. 

C>.    Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  The  American  House. 

Q.    How  long  you  been  living  there? — A.    Since  last  August. 

<2-   That  is  in  East  boston'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occupy  a  room  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Bow  long  have  you  lived  in  Fast  boston?  A.  Since  1874.  Of  course,  1  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  rowdying  around. 

<«>.  What  do  you  mean  by  rowdying  around? — A.  Working  outside  at  different 
places. 

Q.  You  spell  the  word  you  used? — A.  I  worked  in  different  places  on  buildings; 
building  compels  me  to  live  where  the  buildings  are,  in  one  place  and  another. 

Q.  Did  your  business  compel  you  to  move  from  Fast  boston  to  Hotel  Falmouth 
on  last  April? — A.   Not  necessarily,  no. 

(I    Where  were  you  working  last  April? — A.    Pretty  near  Forrest  Hills. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  November  4,  1902? -—A.  Yes.  sir. 

<^.    You  married? — A.   No,  sir. 
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( ).   Ever  been  married? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  stayed  then'  at  the  Hotel  Falmouth,  there  for  a  month,  did  you 
! irinu  any  baggage  there? — A.  Well,  a  bag,  a  couple  of  towels,  a  bottle  of  witch- 
hazel,  and  a  pair  of  tights. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  brought  to  make  your  home  there:  yon  made  it  your  home 
there? — A.    Yes.  for  the  time  being. 

( l.  Where  did  you  leave  the  tools  of  your  bricklayer's  trade? — A.  [n  the  shanty 
where  1  was  working. 

Q.    When  were  you  registered  from  (IS  Causeway  street'.' — A.    When'.' 

»J.  Yes.— A.   I  supposed  it  was  the  1st  of  .May. 

Q.  I>iil  you  go  up  to  the  assessors  to  '_ret  assessed  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I)id  you  see  the  assessors  when  they  came  around  .May  1'.' — A.  No.  sir;  but  I 
left  word. 

Q.    Left  word  with  whom'.' — A.   The  clerk. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  stopped  any  length  of  time  at  the  Hotel  Falmouth  before  this 
time?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  stopped  six  weeks  at  any  hotel  in  Boston  previous  to  this  time'.' — 
A.    No.  sir. 

I,).  Lived  all  your  life  in  Hast  Boston  up  to  this  time? — A.  Yes,  except  w  hat  times 
I  was  out  of  town  where  I  was  working. 

<j.  You  never  stayed  at  any  hotel  in  Boston  for  six  weeks  at  a  time  previous  to 
April,  L892,  did  you? — A.    It  was  April  T  went  there 

Q.    Lid  you?- -A.    Not  six  weeks  in  I  lost  on.  hut  I  often  stopped  in  Boston,  West  End. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  the  1st  of  April  you  went  to  the  Lalmoutli  House  deter- 
mined to  stay  there? — A.  I  went  there  that  night;  J  determined  to  stay  there  after- 
wards and  brought  my  stuff. 

Q.    When  you  stayed  there  yon  considered  East  Boston  your  home'.'— A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.    Where  did  you  consider  your  home? — A.   Falmouth  House,  68  Causeway  street. 

Q,  When  you  tirst  went  there  you  showed  there? — A.  I  showed  in  a  building  near 
there. 

Q.  And  it  was  late  to  go  home,  and  you  thought  it  was  late  and  thought  yon  would 
go  in  and  sleep  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  skin  full? — A.   You  say  that. 

Q.  You  determined  to  make  it  your  home  at  the  time"  you  had  the  skin  full? — A. 
No,  .sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  determined  to  make  it  your  home? — A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  thinking  about  it.  Where  was  your  home  prior  to  that — prior 
to  that  night  that  you  went  to  the  Falmouth? — A.  :">4  Harvard  street. 

Q.  East  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  Hotel  Falmouth,  in  June,  where  did  you  go  to  make  your 
home? — A.   Went  to  work  up  on  the  waterworks  and  boarded  in  Saxonville. 

(,>.  Ever  make  your  home  at  34  Saxon  street? — A.  No,  sir;  went  down  to  Peddocke 
Island. 

JAMES  A.  BRAGAN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  James  A.  Bragan;  68 
Causeway  Btreet; 'occupation,  clerk:  32  years  of  age. 

(I  Clerk  in  a  hotel  there?— A.   No,  sir. 

(}.    Where  are  you  a  clerk? — A.   56  Union  street. 

Q.  That  in :  A.   Boston. 

Q.   North  End,  is  it? — A.  Runs  from  Hanover  street  to  Dock  square. 

<}.   Clerk  in  what  sort  of  business? — A.    Well,  you  might  call  it  shipping  business. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  make  your  home  at  tic  Falmouth  House  prior  to  May  1. 
1902? — A.    1  lived  there  regular  for  four  years. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moean: 

Q.   That  is  your  home  and  residence  and  the  only  one  you  had? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
<^.    And  has  been  for  four  years? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

WILLIAM   J.  HI';  WITT,  being  tirst  duly  sworn,  test  itied  as  follow  <: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 
<l   State  your   name,  aire,  and    residence.  —  A.    William   .1.    Hewitt;   52  years   old; 
residence  at  the  present  time,  52  <  !auseway  street. 

Q.    How   long  have  you  been    living  at  52  Causeway  street'.' — A.    About  four  weeks. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  where  did  you  live?    A.  Various  places. 
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<l  Name  some  of  the  places.     A.  The  Falmouth  House,  Keterer's  Hotel, 

Q.   Folk-  live  in  Boston?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  do  they  live? — A.    1  haven't  any  folks. 

Q.   What  did  you  say  your  occupation  was?— A.   I  didn't  say. 

<^.  Will  von  say  now? — A.  Well,  1  am  a  waiter  at  the  present  time  at  Keterer's 
Hotel. 

*l   Were  vim  a  waiter  at  the  Falmouth  House?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    When-  were  you  a  waiter? — A.    I  didn't  say  I  was  a  waiter  anywhere. 

Q.  What  were  yon  employed,  working  at,  .May  1,  1902? — A.  Wasn't  doing  any- 
thing at  all;  1  was  living  at  tin-  Falmouth  House. 

Q.   Wasn't  doing  anything? — A.   I  was  living  at  the  Falmouth  House. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  May   1   hail  von   been  doing  nothing  other  than  living 

at  the  Falmouth  House;  how  Long  had  you  been  loafing? — A.   I  hadn'1  I a  Loafing 

only  about  two  weeks. 

«,».  For  about  two  weeks  prior  to  May  1  you  were  loatiiiLr.  and  continue. 1  to  Loal 
how  long'.' — A.    1  went  to  work  about  the  second  week  in  May.  1  think. 

Q.   Then  you  left  the  Falmouth  House? — A.    No;  sir. 

<2-  How  Long  did  youkeepon  Living  at  the  Falmouth  House? — A.  The  latter  part 
of  June  or  the  1st  of  July. 

i^.   What  room  < I i <  1  you  occupy? — A.   Ro 55. 

<j.  Did  you  register? — A..   I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  went  to  the  Falmouth  I  Louse? — A.  Came 
from  New  Y<  >rk. 

<,>.    How  long  had  you  been  in  New  York?— A.    I  really  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Where  the  last  time  previous  to  your  coming  to  the  Falmouth  House,  in  April 
of  last  year,  when  you  say  you  came  from  New  York'.' — A.  1  didn't  say  that  L  went 
t<>  the  Falmouth  House  in  April  of  last  year. 

<,}.  When  did  you  coine  to  the  Falmouth  House? — A.  I  went  to  the  Falmouth 
House  the  first  week  in  January. 

i^.  And  you  came  from  New  York  to  the  Falmouth  House'.'— A.  Not  direct;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  come;  where  was  the  last  place  you  came  from  to  the  Fal- 
mouth House? — A.   You  mean  the  last  city  that  1  came  from? 

Q.    Yes.  — A.    Manchester.  X.  H. 

i].   Came  from  Manchester,  X.  II..  in  January  of  1892? — A.    I  did. 

i,i.    You  went  to  live  at  the  Falmouth  House? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  at  Manchester,  X.  H.? — A.  Working  at  the  Man- 
chester Print  Works. 

<j.  How  long  had  you  been  working  at  the  Manchester  Print  Works? — A.  I 
couldn't  really  say  how  long. 

Q.   How  long,  as  nearly  as  yon  recollect'.' — A.    I  couldn't  really  say  definitely. 

Q.    Who  was  your  foreman?  — A.    Charles  Franks. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  went  to  iiveat  the  Falmouth  House  in  January,  wereyouloaf- 
ing  then? — A.    I  went  there  to  live:   1  certainly  was  loafing;  yes. 

Q.  You  loafed  January,  February,  and  March'.' — A.  No,  I  didn't  loaf;  1  was  sell- 
ing an  article. 

Q.  What  article  were  von  selling? — A.  A  nail  cutter,  a  finger  manicure,  made  by 
J.  II.  Walbridge,  New  York. 

Q.   Go  around  from  house  to  house  selling  that? — A.    Different  place-. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  room'.' — A.   Three  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessors  to  he  assessed? — A.  I  left  a  note  in  the 
office  for  my  name  to  he  registered. 

Q.  Your  age  and  occupation? — A.  My  age  and  occupation. 

Q.    How  tall  you  were'.' — A.    I  don't  really  remember  now. 

Q.   When  did  you  get  registered? — A.   In  October. 

i}.   Where? — A.  At  the  old  court-house. 

ij.    Who  went  with  you?— A.    1  went  alone. 

•  2-   Who  asked  you  to  go  up? — A.   Nobody. 

<,>.  Had  you  ever  voted  before  in  Boston? — A.   No. 

<^.    Hail  you  ever  lived  before  in  Bo8ton? — A.    I  had. 

Q.  When  had  you  lived  in  Boston  before? — A.  Well,  when  I  come  here  for  a  time 
ami  go  away. 

<^.  Had  you  ever  lived  permanently  in  Boston  before  this? — A.  I  live  nowhere 
permanently. 

Q.  You  didn't  consider  that  you  were  Living  permanently  in  Boston  when  you 
were  living  at  the  Falmouth  House'.'— A.  I  did  then;  yes.  That  is  the  only  home  I 
had  at  that  time,  for  I  had  no  home  only  where  I   was  Stopping. 
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(,>.  You  came  from  Manchester,  X.  II.,  with  the  intention  for  the  first  time  in 
years  of  making  your  permanent  home  in  Boston,  and  you  came  here  in  L902? — A. 
State  that  again. 

tj.  You  for  the  first  time,  with  the  intention  of  making  your  permanent  home  in 
Boston,  came  from  Manchester,  N.  II..  hereto  Boston  in  L902? — A.  Any  place  I  go 
to  stay  is  my  home. 

Q.  Then  you  came  at  this  lime  to  the  Falmouth  I  louse  to  make  it  yum-  permanent 
home?  A.  I  just  answered  your  question;  anyplace  thai  I  go  to  stop,  that  is  my 
home. 

Q.  If  you  were  assessed  May  1  by  giving  your  name  to  tin-  clerk,  why  did  yen 
have  to  go  up  to  gel  registered?  A.  Could  anybody  go  and  represent  me  to  be 
registered? 

(^.  Why  did  you  have  to  go  up?-  -A.  Could  anybody  go  and  represent  me? 

(}.  The  question  is,  why  did  you  have  to  go  up  to  get  registered?— A.  Am  I  com- 
pelled to  answer  that  question? 

Mi.  Barnes.   I  think  if  you  are  able  to.  if  you  know,  you  oughl  to  answer. 

The  Witness.   I  have  said  I  am  unable  to. 

<^.   Are  you  able  or  unable? — A.   State  that  question  ajzain. 

Q.  i  Read  by  stenographer,  i—  A.   Because  nobody  else  could  go  and  represent  me. 

Q.   Who  asked  you  to  go  up  there?—  A.  Nobody  asked  metogo;  common  sense 

told   me  to  go. 

Q.  Did  they  take  your  name  and  register  you  up  there?— A.    Up  where? 

<}.  Where  you  went  to  get  registered? — A.    Please  state  where  you  mean. 

<^.  Don't  you  know  where  you  went  to  get  registered? — A.   Yes;   I  do. 

Q.  At  the  place  where  von  went  did  they  have  your  name? — A.   They  'lid. 

•  j.  Have  your  height?— A.  They  did. 

<,>.  What  height  did  you  give  them? — A.  Five  feet  eight  or  seven.  I  believe;  L 
think  5  foot  s. 

•  2-    How  much  do  you  weigh? — A.   J  couldn't  say;   I  think  from  145  to  bio. 
i].    Were  you  smooth  faced  then,  just  as  you  are  now'.' — A.    I  was. 

<,).  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  your  name  was  already  on  the  list? — A  What 
do  you  mean  by  "on  the  list?" 

ij.  On  the  list  of  voters. — A.   1  really  couldn't  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.    What  time  of  year  did  you  go  up  to  ^ret  assessed? — A.  I  told  you  in  October. 

JEREMIAH  J.  CROWLEY,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

0-  Will  you  state  your  name.  a<:e,  residence,  and  occupation?— A.  Jeremiah  .1. 
Crowley;  age,  28;  residence,  68  Causeway  street;  occupation,  bartender;  101  Haver- 
hill street. 

Q.   For  whom  there? — A.   W.  M.  Earle  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  W.  M.  Farle  &  Co.? — A.  Be  four  years 
next  August. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  now'.' — A.  68  Causeway  street. 

Q.    What  room  do  you  occupy  there? — A.   Room  67. 

0.  Occupied  that  room  for  how  long? — A.  Been  pretty  near  a  year  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  I  guess. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 
<,►•   That  is  your  only  home  and  residence'.' — A.   Only  home  and  residence. 
(}.   Has  been  since  a  year  ago? — A.   Since  a  year  ago. 

THOMAS  J.    DOWD,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  You  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation.  —  A.  Thomas  J.  Dowd; 
28  years;  36  Billerica  street;  in  the  employ  of  the  street  department,  city  of  Boston. 

',>•  How  long  have  you  lived  at  '■'<>'<  Billerica  street? — A.  Been  living  there  for  the 
last  live  years. 

THOMAS  .1.  VAIL,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr,  M  m.i.kv: 
Q.  You  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Thomas  J.  Vail;  23; 
.:»;  Billerica  street. 

<,>.   Occupation'.' — A.    Expressman. 

<}.   For  whom  do  you  work?— A.   Merchants'  Cooperative  Express  Company. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  them?— A.  Since  about  the  1st  of 
December. 

Q.  What  is  36  Billerica  street:  a  boarding  house?— A.  Well,  part  of  it.  1  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  a  room  there? — A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  von  have  been  living  there'.' — A.  Since  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Thelstof  last  November?— A.  November,  L901. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that?— A.  East  Cambridge. 

Q.  Your  folks  live  there'.' — A.    Father  does  not. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  North  Abington. 

<}.  Your  sisters  live  in  Cambridge?  A.  One  lives  at  7  Harrison  street  and  the 
other  250  Brookline  street. 

Q.    Where  did  you  last  live  in  Cambridge?-  A.    7  Harrison  street. 

Q.   With  one  of  your  sisters'.' — A.  Yes. 

Q.   She  married'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   You  came  to  live  at  3<>  Billerica  street  a  year  ago  last   November?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  take  your  meals  there?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  sleep  there".' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Sleep  there  now'.'     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  room? — A.    Room  on  the  second  floor. 

<,».    Front  or  hack? — A.   Front. 

Q.  Room  with  anybody? — A.  Room  with  my  cousin. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  .Michael. I.  Kenney. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  1  don't  know  just  what  hi-  is  doing;  picture-frame 
maker,  I  think:   I  don't  know  sure. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  get  assessed'.' — A.    Last  September. 

Q.    You  went  up  to  city  hall  to  get  assessed,  did  you'.'  -A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  up  with  you? — A.  Michael  J.  Kenney;  I  don't  remember  who  the 
other  gentleman  is. 

Q.   Who  asked  you  to  go  up? — A.   I  went  up  of  my  own  accord. 

Q.   You  asked  Kenney  to  go  up  with  you? — A.  YTes,  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  somebody  else? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask? — A.   1  don't  quite  remember  who  it  was  now. 

Q.   Had  you  known  him  for  quite  along  time? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  where  he  worked? — A.  No;  I  don'tremember  where  he  worked. 

Q.    Remember  where  he  lived? — A.   No:  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man? — A.  Man  about  my  build,  I  should  say:  1  don't 
remember  much  about  him  now. 

<  i  You  can  only  remember  that  man  to  be  about  your  build;  light  or  dark  hair? — 
A.    I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Smooth  face  or  mustache? — A.   I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  Did  he  wear  glasses? — A.  I  couldn't  say  sure. 

Q.   You  don't  know  anything  more  about  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   What  did  he  swear  to'.' — A.   Well,  swore  that  he  had  known  me. 

Q.    For  how  long? — A.  Somewhere  about  five  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  Swore  that  he  had  known  you  for  five  or  six  years? — A.  I  believe  I  said  a  year 
less. 

Q.  Did  he  know  you  when  you  lived  in  Cambridge? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Used  to  go  out  and  see  you? — A.  Didn't  come  out  to  see  me,  but  I  met  him  in 
the  city. 

Q.   You  used  to  come  in  to  see  him? — A.  I  used  to  meet  him  on  the  street. 

Q.    You  used  to  enjoy  each  other's  company  in  the  evening? — A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.   Quite  frequently? — A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.   You  don't  know  his  name'.' — A.    I  do  not  know  just  now,  I  say. 

Q.    When  were  you  summoned  here? — A.   I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  your  summons? — A.   It  was  at  36  Billerica  street. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Friel  give  it  to  you?—  A.   No,  sir. 

(,>.    Who'.' — A.   My  aunt,  where  I  lodge. 

i}.   36  Billerica  street,  where  you  hoard? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  your  aunt? — A.  Mrs.  Kenney. 

Q.    Does  Mr.  Friel  live  there? — A.  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  Don't  board  with  your  aunt?— A.  I  couldn't  say  for  sure;  all  I  do  is  lodge 
there. 

Q.   Did  you  go  to  register  after  you  got  assessed'.' —A.    1  did. 

Q.   Then  did  you  vote  at  the  State  election? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  November  4.  1902,  and  the  Congressional  election  on  that  day? — A.  1  voted 
that  day;  the  State  election.  1  thought  it  was. 

Q.  When  you  got  registered  what  weight  did  you  give  as  being  your  weight?— A. 
I  believe  somewhere  around  b">0  pounds. 
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Q.   What  height?-  A.   About  5  foot  7,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Got  any  brothers? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  do  they  live? — A.  Cambridge. 

Q.  What  street?  A.  One  of  them  lives  in  Cambridge;  [  don't  know  the  number 
of  the  street  he  lives  on;  lie  lives  mi  River  street. 

Q.   What  is  his  name?-  A.   Michael  . I.  Vail. 

Q.  Do  vim  remember  tin-  nighl  yon  umt  up  to  be  assessed?  A.  I  don't;  the 
latter  part  of  September,  I  know. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  night? — A.   I  don't  remember, 

Q.   Remember  whether  pleasant  or  dark? — A.  1  think  a  kind  of  damp  night. 

<,».    You  think  it  was  a  rainy  night?— A.    I  won't  say, 

',».   Very  damp.     Had  it  been  raining  jusl  previous?     A.   I  couldn't  say. 

Q.   Hadn't  been  raining?     \.   1  couldn't  say:  I  think  it  was  a  kind  of  damp  night 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  for  yon  to  go  up  to  the  assessors' office  to  be  assessed? — A. 
Well,  I  suppose  so. 

<,>.  Did  you  have  to  swear  and  the  other  two  men  have  to  swear  that  night? — A. 
They  did.' 

<^.   Before  the  assessors  in  the  city  hall'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  lived  at  .'!<>  Billerica  street  and  yon  had  been  living  there  since 
when? — A.   1  lived  at  3r>  Billerica  street  since  the  1st  of  November,   11)01. 

Q.    Your  naine  wasn't  handed  in  to  the  assessors  on  May  1? — A.    I  so  understood. 

Q.    Did  you  leave  any  word  to  have  it  handed  in? — A.   I  don't  know  that  1  did. 

Q.    Who  asked  you  to  get  assessed? — A.   1  did  myself. 

<,>.  .lust  come  to  you  that  you  wanted  to  he  assessed? — A.  Well,  I  thought  I 
would. 

Q.    First  time  you  wanted  to  vote  was  from  there,  too? — A.    Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Cj.    Is  Mrs.  Kenney  related  to  you? — A.    Yes;  she  is  my  aunt. 
Q.  She  is  your  aunt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Does  she  occupy  the  whole  house'.' — A.    No,  dot's  not — occupies  only  one  floor. 

Q.  She  is  a  tenant  and  occupies  one  floor  in  the  building?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  room  with  her? — A.  I  hire  a  room  from  her. 

Q.  And  you  lived  there  from  the  1st  of  November,  1901,  up  to  the  present  time? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So.  on  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  and  a  long  time  before  that  and  a  lon^r  time  after 
that,  this  was  your  home  and  residence,  and  the  only  home  and  residence  you  had? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  Mai. ley: 
<^.   You  know  Thomas  Friel  there? — A.   1  believe  I  know  him. 
Q.    You  knew  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  go  over  to  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  Once  in  a  while. 
Q.    Did  yon  get  the  two  witnesses  from  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    It  was  from  the  Hendricks  Club  you  got  youi  name.- of  the  witnesses  you  don't 
know? — A.    I  did  not. 

JOHN*  GOLDEN,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mali. icy: 

<>.  You  state  your  name,  aye,  residence,  and  occupation.  —  A.  John  Golden;  68 
years  of  age;   horn  in  Ireland;  residence  at  the  present  time,  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Soldiers'  Home? — A.   Pretty  near  two  years. 

Q.  Two  years  in  the  Soldiers'  Home?— A.  Very  near. 

<,).  What  Soldiers'  Home? — A.   In  Chelsea:  stopping  there  at  Chelsea. 

Q.  Is  your  home  in  Chelsea? — A.  Don't  consider  it  my  home:  stopping  there, 
lieiic_r  disabled  for  the  present. 

Q.  May  1,  1902,  was  you  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Chelsea?—  A.  I  was  over  to  36 
Billerica  street,  where  my  niece  lives. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  there  that  night?— A.  Stopped  there  aboul  two  weeks,  [believe. 

Q.  You  had  been  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  ahout  two  years  in  Chelsea'.' — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now.  around  there,  tin'  1st  of  May,  1902,  you  went  there  to  see  your  niece  at 
36  Billerica  street'.'     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Stopped  there  for  about  two  weeks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  visit? — A.  Yes;  visit  there. 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
»j.   Did  you  authorize  somebodj  to  have  you  registered  or  assessed  from  there? — 
A.  Yes;  I  did;  [  wanted  to  make  that  my  home. 
Q.  Yes. — A.  I  authorized  my  niece;  it  is  considered  my  home. 
Q.   [t  is  the  only  home  you  have?     A.  The  only  home  I  got. 
Q.  This  Soldiers'  Home" is  only  a  place  for  you  to  stay  while  disabled? — A.   Yes. sir. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  Mallei  : 
Q.  You  have  been  disabled  for  two  years?     \.   Yes;  rheumatism. 
<}.  You  have  been  disabled  at  the  Soldiers'  II e?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Recross  by  Mr.  Moran: 
*l  At  the  Soldiers'    Home  you  arc  only  there  until  you  recover,  and  then   you 

conic  hack  to  your  own  home? — A.   Yes;  that  is  it. 

JAMES  FRIEL,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mai. iky; 

(j.  Yon  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  James  Friel;  42yeare 
old  last  October;  residence,  ."■•'.  Billerica  street;  inspector  in  the  wire  department. 

Q.  Of  the  city  of  Boston?— A.  City  of  Boston. 

Q.    You  live  with  your  family  at  ."><i  Billerica  street? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.f You  made  your  home  there  for  a  longtime? — A.  Yes:  eighl  years  since  I  went 
in  that  house;   1  have  lived  in  that  street  for  over  twenty-four  years. 

Q.   You  know  John  Donaher? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Was  John  Donaher  here  to-day?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  Patrick  J.  Cunningham  here? — A.  Yes;  he  testified. 

<^.    Do  yon  know  him? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

o.  How  lonir  have  yon  known  him? — A.  Known  him  quite  a  number  of  years; 
about  ten  years. 

Q.    Did  yon  ask  him  to  gel  registered  from  your  home'.' — A.    No  such  thing. 

Q.    Did  you  give  his  name  in  to  he  assessed?— A.    He  left  it  there  with  my  wife. 

().  Didn't  leave  it  with  you?— A.  No;  left  the  name  in  the  house  to  give  the 
assessors;   has  for  two  years  in  succession. 

Q.  Has  lie  heen  living  at  Deer  Island  as  prison  officer?— A.  I  understand  that:  hut 
he  tomes  up  there  and  makes  that  his  home. 

<^.   You  know  Michael  .1.  Kenney? — A.   Very  well. 

Q.    Does  he  live  with  you? — A.    He  lives  with  his  mother. 

Q.   You  know  John  O'Rourke? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

• ).   Where  does  he  live? — A.  Lives  at  :;»;  Billerica  street. 

Q.    Now? — A.   Lives  there  off  and  on;  makes  that  his  home. 

Q.    You  know  Hugh  Mclntyre? — A.   Know  him  before  that. 

<^.    Is  he  one  of  your  tenants.'  —A.    No;   Mrs.  Kenney  has  a  tenement  there. 

Q.  John  O'Rourke  there  in  May,  1892?— A.  Yes;  was  there  three  weeks.  My  wife 
is  his  sister. 

<^.  How  long  has  he  lived  at  .".ti  Billerica  street?— A.  There  (mite  a  number  of 
years;  his  father  lives  there:  makes  my  place  his  home. 

Q.  Stays  there  continuously?— A.  Sometimes  he  works  on  boats  and  can't  come 
home. 

Q.   What  boats  has  he  worked  on?— A.   Worked  on  the  Putnam  Bradley. 

Q.  You  know  whether  he  was  summoned  to  he  here  to-day?— A.  Summons  left  at 
my  Iiomsc.  hut  he  has  not  heen  home  since. 

Q.    Does  he  work  steady? — A.    I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.   Do  you  know  for  whom  he  worked  last?  — A.   Couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  anybody  for  whom  your  wife's  brother  worked  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half.'— A.  No  more  than  his  daughter  told  me;  shegoesdown  there  to  that — I  don't 
know  what  it  La— fertilizing  place  and  sees  him  occasionally,  with  a  girl  that  stays  in 
my  house. 

Q.  Di«l  you  give  his  name  to  the  assessors? — A.  He  left  his  name  with  his  sister  in 
my  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  up  in   his  r a   or  not — was  the  man  really  up 

there? — A.    1  had  no  means  of  knowing;    I  don't  see  him  in  his  sleeping  room. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  his  name  to  the  assessors?— A.  My  wife,  that  runs  the 
boarding-house,  gave  it  to  the  assessors. 

(^.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?— A.  1  saw  his  name  then',  and  he  told  his 
sister  to  give  in  his  name. 

Q.   Were  you  there  when  he  told  his  sister  to  give  in  his  name?    A    oh,  1  got  it 

in  mi  my  wife. 
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Q,  Was  he  around  at  the  state  election'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  at  the  State  election'.' — A.   So  I  believe. 

<^.  Do  you  know  Thomas  O'Rourke? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  a  brother  of  John? — A.   No;  his  father. 

Q.  He  stopped  there  at  your  house'.' — A.  Yes,  has  for  fifteen  years;  never  left  there 

except  on  election  day  when  he  conies  out  in  a  carriage;    he  is  -tone  blind. 

Q.   Dennis  Treniblay.     A.   He  is  one  of  Mrs.  Kenney's  roomers. 

Q.  You  see  him  there?— A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  never  go  in  there  twice  a  year,  into 
Mrs.   Kennev's  tenement. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.   Bight  years  the  last  day  of  last  December. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

().    You  own  the  property? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  7,  1903,  at  1  o'clock  p.  in. 

On  this  day  the  following-named  persons,  having  been  duly  served  with  subpoenas 
to  appear  herein,  as  shown  by  Exhibits  Nos.  61  to  113,  inclusive,  failed  to  appear, 
and  no  reason  was  given  for  their  non-appearance:  Nathaniel  Reed,  Thomas  J.  Ryan, 
John  Kelliher,  Charles  M.  Doran,  John  F.  Kane,  Michael  J.  Kelley,  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  John  B.  Mudge,  .lames  L.  Moran,  John  T.  Carey,  Michael  Cavanagh, 
Michael  C.  Dyer,  Michael  W.  Cavanagh,  Edward  C.  Lenox,  William  Kelley.  .lame- 
H.  Wilson,  Dennis  F.  Quinlan,  Joseph  II.  Charak,  Francis  Clark,  Fred  (lark.  Leo 
Contort,  Patrick  (Yoke,  Peter  B.  Dayer.  William  D.  Doris,  James  H.  Higgins,  Fred- 
erick T.  Lane,  Thomas  Linge,  Thomas  Livingston,  Joseph  J.  McFarlane,  Burton"  A. 
McLaughlin,  David  F.  McLaughlin,  Frank  J.  McPeake,  Henry  McPeake,  .lame-  I 
McPeake,  John  Merritt,  Patrick  Minihane,  Thomas  J.  Mulvaney,  Robert  J.  Murphy, 
Fred  W.  Patterson,  Charles  J.  Wysanski,  John  William  Higgins,  Robert  W.  Houley, 
Charles  F.  Lynch,  William  E.  O'Brien,  Charles  B.  Tay,  John  Doherty,  John  W. 
Dyer,  John  Donaher,  Michael  J.  Kenney,  Hugh  Mclntyre,  John  O' Rourke,  Thomas 
O'Rourke,  Dennis  Tremblay,  jr. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk  ss: 

East  Boston  District  Court. 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  96  pages,  is  a  true  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested  election  case  of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  against  John  A.  Keliher  before  me  on  March  5,  1908,  all  signatures  having 
been  waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are 
marked  as  herein  described. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes,  Jr., 
Special  Justice  East  Boston  District  Court. 

NOTICE    TO    TAKE    DEPOSITIONS. 

Boston,  March  ■',,  190S. 
To  John  A.   Kelihek  or  his  Attorney: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  given  in  the  appended  list  on  Saturday,  the  7th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election 
contest,  wherein  1  am  the  contestant  and  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  the  office 
of  Representative  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth 
Congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
before  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  jr.,  esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  Fast  Boston  district  court 
at  the  court  room  of  said  court  on  Meridian  street  in  Fast  Boston  in  said  district,  and 
if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not  concluded  on  the  said  date  the  further  taking 
of  such  testimony  will  he  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same  hour  and  place 
until  fully  concluded. 

Louis  Sonnabend,  42  Lynde  street:  Richard  Stack,  35  Hale  street;  Harry  P..  Wein- 
stein,  9  Hale  street;  Maurice  Flax,  4  Wall  street;  Joseph  Abrams,  :!S  North  Ander- 
son street;  Simon  Goldberg,  6<j  Milton  street;  Nathan  N.  Levines,  <>  Ashland  street; 
Harry  F.  Duhinsky,  11  Willard  street:  John  F.  Edelson,  13  Willard  street;  William 
Levy,  60  Leverett  street;  Louis  Gold berg,  S7  Leverett  street;  Isaac  Levy,  24  Poplar: 
Sam  Aronovitz,  78  Brighton  street;  Wilfred  II.  Cushing,  62  Brighton  street:  William 
H.  Cuddy,  2  Bridge  court;  George  Davis,  Harry  Allen.  30  Spring  street:  Hyiuan 
Lewis,  67  Allen  street;   Louis  Goldstein,  68   Allen   street;   William   J.    Kelley.    387 
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Charles  street;  Louis  Rosenstein,  19  Lowell  street:  Patrick  J.  Anglin,  L5   Bowdoin 
street:  Andrew  II.  Stewart,  4  Temple  street;  Martin  A.  Herman,  18  Chambers  street. 

Joseph  A.  Conry, 
By  his  attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  .Mai. ley. 

March  6,  L903. 
Due  ami  sufficient  service  of  the  original,  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy,  is  hereby 
accepted  as  of  .March  4,  1903. 

John  A.  Keliher, 
By  Francis  A.  ( Jampbell, 
John  B.  Moran, 
Attorneys  of  record  for  said  K<T<h<r. 

February  28,  1903. 
•Ioskimi  II.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  East  Boston  I>isi,i<i  <'<mrt. 

( >n  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry.  contestant  in  a  contested  Congressional  election  case 
against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional district,  I  hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
section  110,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following-named  with 
at  the  court  room  of  the  Mast  Boston  district  court,  on  Meridian  street,  in  Kast  Bos- 
ton, within  said  district,  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  herewith  submitted  for  attendance  March  7,  1903. 

Louis  Sonnabend,  4l'  Lynde  street;  Richard  Stack,  35  Hale  street;  Harry  I'>.  Wein- 
stein,  9  Hale  street;  Maurice  Flax,  4  Wall  street;  Joseph  Abrams,  38 North  Anderson 
street;  Simon  Goldberg,  Hi  Milton  street:  Nathan  X.  Levines,  •>  Ashland  street; 
Harry  E.  Dubinsky,  11  Willard  street;  John  F.  Edelson,  13  Willard  street;  William 
Levy,  60  Leverett  street;  Louis  Goldberg,  87  Leverett  street;  Isaac  Levy,  24  Poplar 
street;  Sam  Aronovitz,  78  Brighton  street;  Wilfred  H.  Cushing,^  Brighton  street ; 
William  H.  Cuddy,  2  Bridge  court;  George  Davis,  Hairy  Allen,  30  Spring  street; 
Hyman  Lewis,  (>7  Allen  street;  Louis  Goldstein,  (i>>  Allen  street;  William  J.  Kelley, 
387  Charles  street;  Louis  Rosenstein,  19  Lowell  street;  Patrick  J.  Anglin.  15  Bow- 
doin street;  Andrew  II.  Stewart.  4  Temple  street;  Martin  A.  Herman,  IS  Chambers 
street. 

Joseph  A.  Conry, 
By  his  attorney.  Charles  F.  M.  Mai.i.ev. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

East  Boston,  March  7,  190S. 

William  B.  Wright  was  sworn  in  as  official  stenographer,  the  oath  being  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Justice  Barnes. 

Mr.  Mali.ey.  1  ask  the  court  to  produce  the  subptenas  for  witnesses  to  be  called 
here  to-day.  (Exhibit  114. )  I  have  here  also  a  notice  to  Mr.  Keliher  upon  which 
service  has  been  accepted  by  his  counsel.  |  Exhibit  115.)  I  would  like  now  to  call 
the  following  witnesses,  and  to  have  them  all  sworn  at  the  same  time:  Louis  Sonne- 
bein,  Harry  B.  Weinstein,  Maurice  Flax,  Joseph  A.  Brans,  Simon  Goldberg,  Xathan 
M.  Levins,  John  F.  Edelstone,  Louis  Goldberg,  Isaac  Levy,  Sam  Aaronovitz,  Wil- 
fred H.  dishing,  William  II.  Cuddy,  George  Davis.  Harry  Allen.  Hyman  Louis, 
William  J.  Kelly,  Louis  Rosenstein,  Patrick  J.  Anglin,  Martin  A.  ilernan.  and 
Harry  E.  Dubinsky. 

These  witnesses  were  sworn  by  Judge  Barnes.  The  first  witness  called  was  Wil- 
liam J.  Kelley. 

WILLIAM  J.  KELLY,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mali.ey: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation.  —  A.  William  .1.  Kelly.  .".s7 
Charles  street.  29  years  old,  occupation  sheet-iron  worker. 

Q.    Were  you  assessed  and  registered  as  a  legal  voter  May  1,  1902? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  precinct  list  was  your  name,  if  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know- 
exactly  what  precinct. 

0.  What  precinct  did  you  vote  in? — A.  On  the  corner  of  Chambers  and  Charles 
streets. 

Q.   You  did  vote  at  the  polling  booth? — A.    I  did  not  vote  at  the  State  election. 
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Q.  The  place  for  you  to  vote  was  where?— A.  On  the  cornel  of  Chambers  street 
near  ( lharles. 
Q.   Now.  at  the  State  and  Congressional  election  held  November4,  1902,  did  you 

vote'.'- A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  the  precincl  officers  of  your  precinct?— A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.   Do  you  know  Simon  Goldberg? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  v"1  know  Francis  McCarty,  jr.,  of  33  McLean  street'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  he  know  you?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

(I    Do  you  know  Sam  Aaronovitz,  78  Brighton  street'.'— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Harry  Allen,  of  Spring  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,).   Do  yon  know  William  .1.  O'Donnell,  of  13  Myrtle  street?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  testify  in  a  criminal  proceeding  broughl  against  John  II.  I  lines'.'— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wherein  he  was  charged  with  having  voted  on  your  name  at  the  State  and  Con- 
gressional election? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,).   Held  November  4,  1902?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

There  was  no  cross-examination. 

MAURICE   FLAX,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai. lev: 

<).  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  date,  and  your  occupation? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  Maurice  Flax,  4  Willard  street,  22  or  23,  34  Wall  street,  ladies'  tailor. 

«,>.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Republican?— A.  I  have  been  a  Republican  ever 
since  I  am  a  voter. 

Q.  I>id  you  ever  vote  at  a  Democratic  caucus'.'— A.  The  first  caucus,  that  is  two 
years  ago— that  is  a  year  ago — well,  it  was  a  year  last  city  election. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  vote  at  any  other  Democratic  caucus? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  as  a  Democrat  at  that  caucus? — A.  The  first  caucus  a  year  ago  last 
city  election. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  Republican? — A.  Last  year.  After  I  was  inspector  I 
voted  as  a  Republican.  , 

< ).   Did  you  vote  at  a  Republican  caucus?— A.    Yes,  sir;  at  the  State  election. 

(J.  How  long  have  you  been  a  precinct  officer? — A.  I  was  outside  the  precinct  last 
year.     I  was  a  checker,  and  this  year  I  was  an  officer. 

<j.   Where  did  you  say  you  were  born? — A.   Russia. 

<l.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.   A  long  time  ago. 

<).  About  how  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Flax? — A.  About  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago; 
I  can't  make  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  with  your  father? — A.  My  father  was  here  and  I  come  out 
to  him. 

Q.   Were  you  naturalized  yourself?— A.  On  my  father's  papers. 

<,).  Do  you  know  when  your  father  waa  naturalized?— A.  I  can't  be  sure  of  it;  T 
don't  know. 

<^.   What  is  your  father's  name? — A.  Harris  Flax. 

(I  How  did  you  happen  to  become  a  precinct  officer?— A.  The  Republican  ward 
committee  chose  me  as  one  of  them. 

(^.  Were  you  a  precinct  officer  in  precinct  live  at  the  State  and  Congressional  elec- 
tion November  4,  1902? — A.  Yes,  sir;  State  and  city  both. 

Q.  You  say  the  Republican  ward  committee  appointed  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
chose  me  as  an  officer  for  them. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  the  position  of  precinct  officer? —  A.  Well,  1  did  not. 

(I  Did  anybody  speak  to  you  about  it  before  you  wen- appointed?— A.  No,  sir; 
they  sent  me  in  a  letter  to  come  for  it  and  I  signed  my  name. 

Q,    Who  sent  von  a  letter? — A.   The  chairman  of  the  ward  committee. 

< ).   Who  was  that?— A.  Mr.  Goldberg. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  your  house?— A.  No,  sir;  he  wrote  a  letter  that  I  should  come 
to  see  him  at  his  oilici School  street. 

<,).    You  went  to  see  him  mi  School  street'.'  -A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  on  School  street?— A.  William  Berwin's  office. 

<).  William  Berwin's  office,  what  number  is  that?-  A.    It  is  28  School  street. 

(}.  How  many  Republicans  are  there  in  your  precinct?— A.   In  my  precinct? 

<,).  Yes.     A.  Time. 

Q.    Three  Republicans? — A.    In  the  precinct  where  1  voted,  as  officers. 

Q.    How   many  Republican  voters  were  there  there?— A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.    As  a  precincl  officer,  have  you  any  idea  how  many  Republican  votes  were  ca.-t 
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at  that  election? — A.  I  can'1  say.  I  thought  you  asked  how  many  officers  there 
were. 

Q.  Did  Goldberg  give  you  anj  reason  why  he  selected  you  to  serve?— A.  He  just 
told  me  that  he  thinks  I  am  honest  enough  to  take  the  Republican  place— to  till  a 
position  as  a  Republican. 

Q.  Describe  the  entire  conversation  yon  had  with  Mr.  Goldberg  when  you  went 
down  therein  response  to  his  letter. —  A.  I  had  no  conversation  whatever.  He  just 
told  me. 

<,>.    What  did  you  say  when  you  went  in  there?-    A.    When'.' 

Q.    To  Goldberg's,  when  you  went  in  there'.'-     A.    As  he  applied  forme'.' 

Q.   Yes.  — A.    I  told  him  1  accepted  his  offer. 

<.,).    Kid  you  know  Goldberg  before  thai  time?     A.  Yes;  by  sight. 

Q.    You  did  not  know  him  to  speak  to? — A.    Not  very  good;  a  little. 

Q.   Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sir. 

<">.   Ever  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  Never. 

Q.  When  you  cast  your  Democratic  vote  were  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks 
Club?— A.  No,  sir. 

0.  Were  you  up  in  the  Hendricks  Club  during  the  season  you  cast  your  Demo- 
cratic vote? — A.    No,  sir;    I  jusl  voted  for  the  opposition  party  at  that  time. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

0.    You  say  your  father  was  naturalized  a  great  many  years  a<,ro'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  years,  should  you  say?— A.  I  could  not  just  say  the  year.  I 
am  not  sure. 

Q.  A  great  many  years  ago? — A.  Three  or  four  years?,  I  am  sure,  before  I  became  a 
voter. 

LOUIS  ROSENSTKIN.  sworn: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Louis  Rosenstein.  I  live  at  lit  Lowell  street;  am  40  years 
old;  occupation,  poultry  dealer. 

Q.   Where  were  you  horn?     A.    Russia. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  remember.  I 
<:uess  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 

0.   Where  were  you  naturalized? — A.  Boston. 

Q.  About  how  long  ago? — A.   I  j^uess  five  or  six  years. 

<^.    Five  or  six  years? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Have  yon  ever  voted  in  a  Democratic  caucus'.' — A.   No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  never  attended  a  Democratic  caucus  and  voted  at  it'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  in  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  I  don't  know  where  the  Hendricks 
Club  is. 

0.    You  live  at  I!)  Lowell  street,  do  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  there?— A.  Oh,  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

(}.  Do  you  know  the  building  al  the  corner  of  Lowell*  and  Causeway  streets'.' — A. 
I  know  the  building. 

0-   Opposite  Nos.   1  and  .">  Lowell  street'.' — A.    Yes,  sir;   1  know  the  building. 

Q.    You  know  there  is  a  political  club  there? — A.    I  don't  know  what  they  call  it. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  political  club  there? — A.  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  a 
political  or  social  chili. 

Q.    You  never  heard  of  Martin  Lomasney?— A.   Oh,  yes;    I  know  him. 

Q.    You  don't  know  that  that  is  his  headquarters? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Martin  Lomasney  being  connected  with  politics  in 
your  ward'.' — A.    Yes;    1   knew   that. 

Q.  Dili  you  ever  know  that  the  llmdricks  Club  was  Martin  Lomasney,  or  know 
any  member  of  the  club?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  [f  you  don't  know  w  hat  it  was,  how  did  you  know  where  it  was?  A.  You  jusl 
asked  me  about  this  building.  You  said  there  was  a  certain  building  and  you  asked 
if  1  was  up  in  that  certain  building. 

»^.   My  question  is,  Were  you  ever  up  at  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  No;  [  was  not. 

<}.   Where  is  the  club?-  A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.   Were  you  ever  at  any  political  organization's  headquarters?— A.   No.  sir. 

0.   How  Long  have  you  been  a  voter?     A.    Live  or  six  years. 

Q.    Always  voted  in  Ward  8?      A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   How  lone  have  yon  been  a  precind  officer?-    A.  Two  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  a  precind  officer— al  w  hat  election?-  A.  Two  years 
ago  I  became  a  precinct  officer. 
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<,).  Who  recommended  you? — A.  Well,  I  was — in  fart,  I  recommended  myself  to 
the  chairman  of  the  ward  committee  and  he  put  me  on  the  paper. 

Q.   Who  was  thai  chairman? — A.   Mr.  Simon  Goldberg. 

Q.  You  asked  him  for  the  job  as  precinct  officer?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An«l  he  put  your  name  on  the  paper  and  you  got  the  appointment  in  that 
way'.'      \.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  howmany  Republicans  there  are  in  precinct  1? — A.  I  think  there 
arc  about  three  Republicans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Republican  votes  there  are  in  precinct  1'? — A.  That  is 
more  than  I  can  say. 

<^.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it'.' — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  votes  there 
are. 

Q.  I>o  you  remember  how  many  votes  wen'  casl  at  the  State  election? — A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  how  many  there  are. 

().  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  lot)  votes  cast,  or  50? — A.  Oh,  there  were 
more  than   that. 

<2-  There  were  more  than  150  Republican  votes? — A.  I  don't  know  about  Repub- 
licans.     You  said  "  votes." 

0.  Were  there  more  than  150  Republican  votes  cast  in  precinct  1? — A.  1  don't 
know  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  more  than  300  Republican  votes  cast  in  pre- 
cinct 1?  —  A.    I  can't  give  you  no  figure,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.    Did  you  assist  in  counting  the  ballots  that  day'.' — A.    Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  other  idea  about  the  Republican  vote-?— A.  1  don't  know- 
how  many  there  were. 

Q.    And  yet  you  served  as  precinct  officer? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  you  felt  that  you  were  strong  enough  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  ward 
committee  to  appoint  you  an  officer?  —  A.    Yes. 

<,».   What  is  your  business? — A.  Poultry  business. 

<i.   A  slaughterer  of  poultry? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  have  a  license  to  do  your  business,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir — no, 
sir:  it  is  a  matter  of  permit  from  the  board  of  health. 

Q.    Who  recommended  you  to  get  it?  — A.   I  went  myself. 

<^.    Who  went  with  you'.' — A.    I  went  myself. 

Q.  Did  Martin  Lomasney  or  anv  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club  go  with  you? — 
A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  William  H.  Cuddy  or  Daniel  J.  Kiley? — A.   Xo,  sir. 

<,>.   You  are  sure  about  that? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  anybody  to  help  you  to  get  a  permit  from  the  board  of 
health'.'— A.   No,  sir;   I  did  not.  ' 

<l   You  counted  all  the  ballots  in  that  precinct,  did  you  not? — A.   Yes.  sir;  1  did. 

(j.  You  have  served  in  that  precinct  for  two  years'.' — A.  Not  exactly  in  that  pre- 
cinct.     Last  year  1  was  in  precinct  4  and  this  year  in  precinct  1. 

Q.   You  were  transferred  from  precinct  4  to  precinct  1? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<}.   By  whom?— A.   By  Mr.  Goldberg. 

<^.    Not  by  the  board  of  election  commissioners'.' — A.   Not  that  1  know  of. 

<,>.  Who  told  you  to  go  from  precinct  4  back  to  1  again? — A.  He  told  me  I  would 
be  appointed  this  year  to  precinct  1. 

(^.  Now,  this  is  the  first  time  you  counted  Republican  ballots  in  precinct  1.  and 
you  counted  all  the  ballots? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  at  the  city  election  you  served  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  counted  all  the  ballots  then? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea,  Mr.  Rosenstein,  how  many  Republican  votes  there  are  in 
this  precinct  in  which  you  have  lived  six  or  seven  years  and  that  you  were  an  officer 
of  twice'.' — A.   1  can't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  state  that  at  the  State  and  Congressional  election  on  November  4,  1902, 
there  were  more  or  less  than  TOO  ballots  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

<,).    You  don't  know  one  way  or  the  other? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    You  have  no  idea  as  to  it? — A.    No,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

JOHN  F.  EDELSTON,  sworn: 

<^.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  John  F.  Edels- 
ton,  13  Willard  street;  occupation,  carriage  driver.  I  don't  remember  exactly  my 
age;    T  think  I  am  around  "_'4  or  25  years  old. 

0.    Were  you  born  here? — A.    Xo,  sir. 
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Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.  In  Russia. 

<2.   What  age  were  you  when  you  came  to  America? — A.  About  10  years  old. 

i\.  Were  you  naturalized? — A.  Yes.  sir;  herein  Boston,  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago. 

I  ).    How  old  did  you  say  you  were.'     A.    Five  or  six  years  ago 

i}.   How  old  did  you  say  you  were'.'— A.   I  think  I  am  24  or  25;  E  am  not  sure  which. 

<}.  How  long  ago  weir  you  naturalized? — A.  J  don't  remember  exactly  how  long 
ago. 

il    Where  weir  you  naturalized? — A.    Here  in  Boston. 

Q.  In  the  post-office  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Now,  you  have  not  any  idea  as  to  when  you  were  naturalized? — A.  1  have  not, 
sir. 

t^.  When  you  were  naturalized,  were  you  naturalized  under  the  name  of  .John  F. 
Edelston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   When  did  you  cast  your  first  vote?— A.   What  do  you  mean;  this  last  election'.' 

(^.   The  lirst  vote  at  any  time  as  an  American  citizen? — A.    I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  remember  having  voted  at  a  State  election? — A.  I 
don't  remember  how  many  times,  sir. 

<j.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  more  or  less  than  six  times? — A.  It  was  lessthan 
six 

i,).    And  less  than  live'.' — A.    1  don't  know.  sir. 

<}.   Can  you  read  and  write'.' — A.    Yes. 

<,(.  It  was  less  than  six,  hut  you  don't  know  how  much  less  than  six?— A.  i  don't 
know,  sir. 

<^.  Did  you  ever  vote  at  aDemocratic  caucus? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.    Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.    No,  sir. 

<^.   Ever  been  up  at  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sir. 

<v».    You  know  where  it  is.  don't  you'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   What  is  your  business? — A.  Carriage  driver. 

<j.    You  drive  around  the  West  End? — A.    No,  sir:  1  don't. 

(}.  You  have  a  headquarters  in  Ward  8?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  convey  the  public  from  one  place  to  another'.' — A.  Yes.  sir. 

i}.  And  in  that  way  you  possess  yourself  of  general  information  as  to  the  city? — 
A.    Yes.  sir. 

<l   You  don't  know  where  the  Hendricks  Club  is'.'— A.    No.  sir;  I  don't. 

(I  Where  do  you  live?— A.   At  L3  Willard  street. 

<}.  By  whose  recommendation  were  you  appointed  precinct  officer? — A.  By  Mr. 
<  Joldberg's. 

<^.    When  were  you  appointed? — A.    At  the  last  election. 

<^.  That  was  the  first  time  you  served  as  a  precinct  officer,  November  4,  1002? — 
A.    Yes,  sir;  at  the  last  election. 

<^.    Where  did  you  serve? — A.    Precinct  1. 

<}.    Did  you  serve  with  Louis  Rnsenstein? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Have  you  any  idea  how  many  votes  were  cast A.   No,  sir. 

(1.  Will  you  wait  till  I  finish  the  question?  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  the  State 
and  Congressional  election  on  November  4,  1002? — A.   No;   I  have  not. 

',».  Have  you  no  idea  how  many  Republican  votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican 
Congressman  November  4? — A.    No,  sir. 

ij.  Do  you  know  whether  more  than  300  were  cast  at  the  election'.'— A.  I  don't 
know. 

<2-   You  represented  the  Republican  party  at  the  precinct,  didn't  you? — A.   Yes. 

•  j.  And  you  can't  now  say  whether  there  were  more  or  less  than  300  ballots  cast 
in  precinct  1  for  the  Republican  candidate? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

<,».    Did  you  assist  in  counting  the  ballots?—  A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2-  Whether  when  you  finished  counting  the  ballots  you  knew — how  many  were 
there  of  you  counting? — A.  Well,  there  was  two  or  three  officers  at  times;  I  don't 
remember  how  many — two  or  three. 

(^.  What  time  did  you  get  through  counting  the  ballots? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
remember  just  exactly  the  time. 

»2-  Who  were  the  two  or  three  precinct  officers  there  when  you  got  through? — A. 
I  mean  police  officers. 

Q.  Who  were  the  precinct  officers  there  when  you  got  through? — A.  I  don't 
remember  the  names,  but  I  remember  Louis  Rosenstein  was  there,  I  was  there,  and 
there  was  a  man  named  Duhinsky.  and  an  officer. 

<,>.    Who  else'.' — A.    I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  Who  were  the  Democratic  precinct  officers? — A.  I  did  not  know  their  names 
at  the  time — I  do  QOt  know  them  now. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  at  the  booth  thai  day? — A.  How  long? 

Q.  Yes.  —  A.    I  was  there  all  day. 

(.^.  From  (i  in  the  morning  until  what  time  at  night? — A.    Until  they  closed  up. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?   -A.   I  don't  remember. 

<l  Didn't  you  leave  the  booth  at  all? — A.   Well.  I  went  to  dinner. 

i}.  llnw    long  were  you  away  at  dinner? — A.   I  wasn't  away  long;  I  guess  about 

twenty-live  minutes. 

<,».  How  many  men  did  you  know  personally  in  the  precinct? — A.  1  don't  know 
exactly  how  many;   I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  sir. 

(j.  Do  you  know  Martin  M.  Lomasney? — A.  I  have  seen  him,  hut  I  don't  know 
him. 

Q.   Do  you  know  him? — A.   Not  to  speak  to. 

»,>.  Was  heat  the  precinct  at  all  that  day? — A.  I  have  not  -ecu  him.  I  did  not 
know  him  that  day;  I  knew  him  afterwards.  Some  one  showed  him  to  me"  on  the 
street. 

(^.  Up  to  that  time  you  did  not  know  who  Martin  Lomasney  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  speak  of  him. 

(,».  Did  you  know  Simon  Goldberg  before  you  were  appointed  precinct  officer? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  known  him? — A.    Ahoiit  four  or  five  years. 

i}.  Hid  you  ask  him  to  have  you  appointed  precinct  officer? — A.  He  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  serve  as  officer,  and  I  told  him  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  now  tell  what  time  of  night  you  got  through  counting  the  ballots? — A.  I 
could  not,  sir. 

Q.   About  what  time? — A.   I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  men  you  know  in  precinct  1? — A.  I 
could  not. 

Q.   Do  you  live  in  precinct  1?— A.   Y^es,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  in  precinct  1  that  day? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  as  precinct  officer? — A.  Well,  my  duty  was  when  a 
voter  came  in  he  gave  me  his  name — to  take  his  name  ami  address — and  I  looked  it 
up  in  the  book,  and  if  I  found  his  name  and  address  I  admitted  him  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  comparison  of  the  voter  with  the  description  in  the  book 
you  had? — A.   What  do  you  mean  by  description?     I  don't  understand. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do? — A.  I  checked  him  off,  and  the  other  officer  gave  him 
one  of  the  papers  to  vote  on. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  officer  who  gave  it  to  him? — A.  The  Democrat  standing 
beside  me. 

Q.  You  were  the  one  that  had  charge  of  the  book? — A.  Sometimes  I  had  charge 
of  the  book  and  sometimes  of  the  papers. 

Q.  When  you  had  charge  of  the  book  did  you  do  anything  else  than  take  his 
name? — A.   What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  You  did  not  look  to  see  what  the  color  of  his  hair  was  or  how  tall  he  was? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

<}.   You  took  no  note  of  that  at  all,  did  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

<^.   Or  of  his  personal  appearance  at  all? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  that  passed  by  you  that  day  did  you  know  personally? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    How  many  did  you  say  you  knew  in  precinct  I?— A.    1  don't  know. 

(}.   About  how  many  do  you  think  you  knew? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    No  idea  at  all? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Did  you  know  25  voters  in  precinct  1'.' — A.   1  don't  know. 

(I  You  don't  know  whether  you  know  25  voters  in  the  district,  do  you? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

The  next  witness  whose  name  was  called  was  Harry  Dubinsky,  hut  there  was  no 
response  to  the  call.     The  next  witness  called  was  Wilfred  II.  Cushing. 

WILFRED   II.  CUSHING,  sworn. 

il  State  your  name,  residence,  and  age. — A.  Wilfred  H.  Cushing;  62  Brighton 
street;  age,  14;  occupation,  marble  worker. 

Q.   For  whom  do  you  work?-— A.  The  American  Soda  Fountain  Company. 

<}.   Where  were  you  born?— A.  Casenovia,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  were  you  a  precinct  officer  inWard  8  at  the  last  State  and 
Congressional  election,  held  November  4? — A.   Precinct  '_'. 

Q.   You  were  a  Republican  officer  there?     \.  Yes.  sir. 

(}.   How  long  did  you  serve  as  precinct  officer  in  that   precinct? — A.  six  or  eight 

year.-. 
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Q.  Ever  vote  at  a  Democratic  caucus  in  Ward  8? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed 
through  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Goldberg. 

No  cross-examination. 

The  subpoena  issued  for  Dubinsky  was  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit 
116. 

HARRY  WEINSTEIN,  swum. 
By  Mr.  Mai. lev: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Harry  Wein- 
stein;  9  I  tale  streel ;  optician. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business? — A.  At  present  I  am  jusl  picking  upa  trade. 
I  started  recently. 

Q.   Yiui  are  not  doing  anything  as  an  optician  at  present? — A.   No. 

Q.   Were  you  a  precinct  officerof  Ward8at  the  November  election,  1902? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   What  precinct? — A.  Two. 

<,».  How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  precincl  officer  before  that'.' — A.  Two  years. 

n.   Did  you  ever  vote  at  a  Democratic  caucus  in  Wards.'-  A.  No;  sir. 

Q.  Whn  recommended  you  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.  The  chairman  of  the  ward 
committee. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Mr.  Goldberg. 

Q.   Had  you  known  him  before? — A.  I  had. 

Q'.  For  a  long  time? — A.  Quite  a  while. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Martin  Lomasney? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Know  him  personally? — A.   By  sight  I  do. 

Q.  Speak  to  him,  don't  you? — A.   Yes;  sir. 

<.,>.   Ever  been  in  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  No;  sir. 

1 1.    Know  where  it  is,  do  you? — A.    1  do. 

Q.   Ever  been  present  there  at  all  at  any  meetings? — A. 'No;  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  votes  are  there  in  your  precinct?— A.  1  can't  tell 
exactly. 

<^.   What  is  your  idea  about  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  that?— A.   No;  not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  more  or  less  than  300  votes  cast  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  your  precinct? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  less 
than  300. 

Q.  How  much  less?— A.  I  could  not  say,  because  we  had  500  in  all,  and  the 
Democrats  had  the  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  were  cast  in  your  precinct  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Have  you  any  idea  of  it? — A.   No,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

ISAAC  LEVY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Mai.i.kv: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and- occupation. — A.  Isaac  Levy,  o4  McLean 
street,  my  present  residence;  voted  from  24  Poplar  street;  my  occupation,  cigar 
maker;  age  29. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  on  May  1,  1902?— A.   At  24  Poplar  street. 

Q.    How  li'ii'j'  Mid  you  live  there? — A.   From  19th  of  April  of  last  year. 

<i.  Where  did  von  live  before  that? — A.  Before  that  at  24  Poplar  street,  and  before 
that  at  67  Brighton  street. 

<j.    Yon  are  now  at  .'!4  McLean  street'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  You  were  a  precinct  officer  of  Ward  8  at  the  State  and  Congressional' elect  inn 
last  November? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   In  what  precinct?— A.  Two. 

<,_>.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  In  Russia. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized?— A.   In  1896. 

<,>.  Where? — A.   Right  here  in  Boston. 

Q.   How  many  year-  have  you  been  a  precinct  officer? — A.  Since 

Q.   Each  time  a  Republican  officer? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  in  1898? — A.  Myself. 

i,).  Whom  did.you  recommend  yourself  to? — A.  1  was  at  the  ward  committee  al 
that  time. 

Q.  On  the  Republican  ward  committee,  you  mean? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,).  Were  you  on  the  ward  committee  when  you  served  a-  precinct  officer?— A.  1 
was. 
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».,).  When  did  you  cease  to  be  on  the  ward  committee? — A.  since  we  were  defeated 
by  William  Berwin— that  is.  in  1901. 

Q.   You  were  defeated  by  William  Berwin,  were  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Simon  Goldberg  was  of  the  Berwin  faction,  was  he  Dot? — A.   He  was. 

Q.  And  you  got  appointed  through  Goldberg? — A.  lie  came  to  me  two  years  ago 
to  go  as  precinct  officer.  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised,  but  I  told  them  all  right,  I 
would  go  on. 

(I.  You  were  recommended  to  the  board  of  election  commissioners  by  Lomasney, 
were  you  not? — A.  I  don't  know  about  bim,  but  the  paper  was  brought  to  me  by 
Muses  F.  Rubin,  and  he  asked  me  it  I  wanted  to  continue  an  precinct  officer. 

Q.  He  is  a  Republican?— A.  Yes.  and  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  new  ward  com- 
mittee that  was  elected. 

Q.   Did  you  serve  a<  a  precinct  officer  at  the  state  election? — A.  J  did. 

<,).    How  many  votes  were  cast  in  that  precinct?— A     It  received  150  to  lfiO. 

Q.  1  am  talking  of  Congressional  candidate — the  Republican. — A.  The  Repub- 
lican, I  think,  received  ninety-odd  votes. 

Q.    You  were  told  that  just  now,  were  you  not? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  told  that  in  the  court  room  just  before  you  testified,  were  you  not? — 
A.   By  who'.' 

<l  Were  you  told  to  testify  that  by  anybody? — A.  I  was  not;  I  was  giving  my 
own  knowledge. 

No  cross-examination. 

There  was  no  response  when  the  name  of  Andrew  Stewart  was  called.  The  sub- 
poena  for  Stewart  was  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  117. 

1IYMAN  LOUIS,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M alley: 

Q.  Your  name,  residence,  age,  and  occupation? — A.  Hyman  Louis,  67  Allen  street; 
occupation,  general  merchandise. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  store? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.   Russia. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized? — A.   A  great  many  years  ago. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.   I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  Boston,  at  the  Federal  building. 

Q.  ( Jet  your  papers? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  No? — A.  That  is,  I  don't  know  where  they  are  now. 

Q.  Under  what  name  were  you  naturalized? — A.  Hyman — I  don't  exactly  remem- 
ber now. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  under  what  name  you  were  naturalized? — A.  I  don't  exactly 
remember. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  naturalized? — A.  I  was. 

Q.   What  is  your  name  now? — A.   Hyman  Louis. 

Q.  What  was  your  name  when  you  were  naturalized? — A.  When  1  came  to  this 
country  my  father's  name  was  Abraham  Louis  Kovinsky. 

Q.   Were  you  naturalized  under  the  name  of  Hyman  Kovinsky? — A.    I  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  name  of  Louis? — A.  We  dropped  the  name  of  Kovinsky 
and  took  up  the  name  of  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  proceedings  in  court? — A.  No.  sir:  my  brother  did,  and  we 
all  followed  the  same  proceeding. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  your  papers? — A.   I  looked  for  them. 

Q.   When  did  you  last  see  them'.' — A.    I  never  looked  fur  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  in  1895? — A.   I  could  not  say. 

Q.   Did  von  have  them  in  1896? — A.    1  could  not  say  that. 

Q.   In  1897?— A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.    Hid  you  have  them  since  then? — A.   I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  when  you  last  saw  your  naturalization  papers? — A.  1  could 
not  say. 

Q.    Who  recommended  you  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.    Simon  Goldberg. 

Q.    Did  you  know  him? — A.    Yes.  sir:  1  do. 

Q.    For  a  long  while? — A.    A  good  many  year-. 

Q.   Do  you  know  .Martin  Lomasney'.' — A.   By  sight. 

Q.    Know  where  the  Hendricks  Club  is? — A.    I  do. 

Q.   Ever  been  up  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

<^.   Have  you  a  license?    D<>  you  require  a  license  or  permit  in  your  business? — A. 
No;    I  do  not. 
Q.  You  have  not  any? — A.    I  have  not. 
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Q.   Are  you  married? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Live  with  your  family? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  address  you  gave,  67  Allen  street? — A.   I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "general  merchandise"? — A.  When  I  gel  an  order  for 

guilds  I  sell  mi  installments. 

Q.   Dry  goods,  carpets,  etc.? — A.   General  merchandise. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  know  in  that  precinct? — A.   Precinct  6? 

0-    Yes.     Did  you  serve  in  ti? — A.    No,  sir;    I  did  Dot,  hut  '■',. 

Q.   You  live  in  precinct  6? — A.   I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  >tate,  I  have  lived 
in  Ward  8 

Q.    How  long  in  precinct  ti? — A.    It  will  he  about  four  years  now. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  serve  in  precinct  .'!? — A.  This  is  my  second  year.  I 
served  in  1901 

Q.  How  many  voters  do  you  know  in  precinct  three? — A.  1  don't  know  that  I 
know  any. 

<,>.    You  don't  know  any  voters? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Hid  you  check  the  list  of  names? — A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  came  in  and  gave  his  name,  that  is  all  you  did — you  cheeked  his 
name?  A.  Well,  if  he  came  in  and  gave  his  name  and  it  corresponded  with  the 
name  and  address,  I  checked  his  name. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 
0.   You  are  a  Republican,  are  you  not? — A.  I  am  a  Republican. 

GEORGE  DAVIS,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  George  Davis,  30  Spring 
street  up  to  .May  1;  42  Williams  street,  Chelsea,  after  that;  clerk  in  a  wine  store. 

0-  Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  at  30  Spring  street? — A.  At  32  Spring 
street. 

<,>.   How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

<}.  When  did  you  leave  30  Spring  street  to  go  to  Chelsea? — A.  After  the  city  elec- 
tion in  December. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born? — A.  Russia. 

Q.  When  were  you  naturalized?— A.  In  September,  1900,  down  here  at  the  Federal 
building. 

Q.   Were  you  assessed  at  the  regular  assessment? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   How  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  23  years  and  10  months. 

Q.    Hid  you  ever  vote  in  a  Democratic  caucus? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.  Well,  at  the 
1901  election,  after  William  Levy  was  a  candidate  for  common  council,  he  was  warden 
for  precinct  six,  and  he  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  common  council,  and 
Moses  I.  Rubin  mentioned  my  name  to  Simon  Goldberg,  the  chairman  of  the  ward 
committee,  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  put  my  name  before  the  election  com- 
missioners, and  I  took  that  position  for  the  city  election  when  William  Levy  was 
candidate  for  the  common  council,  and  in  the  following  year  or  so  my  good  work  in 
1901  gave  it  to  me  again,  being  an  honest  Republican 

Q.  You  did  good  work  in  1901? — A.  Well,  I  protected  the  Republican  party  there. 
Everything  was  right  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  the  Republican  candidate  forCongress  get  in  that  precinct 
at  the  November  election  in  1902? — A.   I  don't  know;  1  can't  remember. 

0-  What  is  your  idea  about  it? — A.  Oh,  'round  100  and  something;  I  don't  know 
how  much;  something  like  100. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  voting  the  Republican  ticket? — A.  Every  year  since 
I  became  a  citizen. 

Q.    How  many  years  is  that? — A.   This  is  the  third  election. 

0.   Who  got  you  naturalized? — A.   I  don't  know. 

0-    Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.    My  witnesses? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  One  man;  £  don't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  other  one? — A.  The  other  one'.' 

0-  Yes. — A.   If  I  remember,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Stone'.'— A.  He  is  a  Democrat,  hut  I  did  not  follow  up  his  ideas 
and  1  became  a  Republican. 

Q.  Was  the  other  fellow  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  never 
asked  him. 

Q.   What  is  Mr.  Stone's  first  name?— A.    Max  Stone. 
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Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.  Idon'tknow. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time? — A.  No;  I  never  knew  his  business.  Ihaveknown 
liim  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  get  naturalized? — A.  No;  I  told  him  it  was  about  time  for 
me  to  become  a  citizen. 

Q.  You  asked  him  to  naturalize  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Vmii  went  to  a  Democral  to  naturalize  you? — A.  No;  I  <li'l  not  know  if  he  was 
a  Democral  or  a  Republican  at  that  time. 

No  cross-examination. 

LOUIS  GOLDSTEIN,  sworn. 

By  .Mr.  Ma 1. 1. icy: 
Q.  You  did  not  answer  to  your  name  before,  did  you? — A.   No,  sir;  I  just  came  in. 
I  At  this  point  tin-  oath  was  administered  to  the  witness. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation'.'-  A.   Louis  Goldstein,  68 
Allen  street,  bookkeeper. 
Q.   Where  art'  you  a  bookkeeper? — A.  The  Hood  Cloak  Company,  186  Hanover 

street. 

Q.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.    Russia. 

Q.   How  oh  I  are  yon? — a.  Twenty-seven. 

<,>.    When  were  you  naturalized? — A.    Ahotit  live  years  ago. 

Q.  Where,  at  the  Federal  building? — A.  In  Taunton,  Mass. 

Q.   Taunton.  .Mass.?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    Have  yon  pit  your  papers?— A.    1  have  them  at  home,  not  with  me. 

Q.    Were  yon  naturalized  under  the  name  of  Louis  Goldstein? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ever  vote  at  a  Democratic  caucus'.'  — A.    No,  sir. 

»,».    Ever  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   Was  I  ever  a  member? 

Q.    Yes.— A.   No.  sir. 

<2.  Have  you  ever  been  up  there? — A.  I  had  occasion  to  lie  up  there  once  a  short 
while  ago. 

Q.    I  low  long  ago — last  year? — A.   No;  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  up  there  the  last  day  or  two,  since  you  <_rot  the 
summons? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  two  months  ago.  you  say.  What  did  you  do  there? — A.  I  belonged  to 
a  lodge  and  of  the  members  we  had  a  number  and  worked  a  degree,  and  before  we 
went  away  we  had  a  dance,  and  we  were  called  up  afterward.-. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  precinct  officers  that  served  with  you  in  the  last  State 
election? — A.  A  fellow  named  Flax,  Abrahams,  and  J  have  forgotten  the  other 
names. 

Q.  Von  don't  know  the  other  names? — A..  I  did  know,  but  I  have  forgotten 
them. 

Q.   How  many  times  did  you  serve  as  an  officer  in  that  precinct? — A.   Only  once. 

Q.    How  many  times  in  Ward  8  had  you  served  in  any  capacity? — A.   Three  tenn<. 

Q.  Did  vou  live  in  the  precinct  in  which  von  served  in  the  last  State  election? — 
A.   Yes. 

Q.   How  many  men  do  you  know  in  that  precinct? — A.   Quite  a  number. 

<,).    How  many'.' — A.   Quite  a  number;  1  never  counted  them. 

Q.    More  than  25? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  count  the  ballots? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  get  through  counting? — A.   Well,  not  much  after  4. 

Q.  Not  much  after  4  in  the  afternoon? — A.  Just  as  soon  as  the  balloting  closed  we 
counted  t hem. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  through  counting  them? — A.  It  did  not  take  hut  a  short 
time. 

Q.    About  half  an  hour'.' — A.    I  guess  Less  than  that. 

Q.  You  represented  the  Republican  party  in  that  precinct,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  I  low  many  votes  did  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  get? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.    Was  it  mot'.'  or  less  than  200? — A.    It  was  more. 
Q.   More  than  200  in  that  precinct?     A.    [  think  it  was. 
No  cross-examination. 

SAM   AARONOVITZ,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M  \ i.i.kv: 
Q.  Mate  your   name,   age,    residence,   and  occupation. — A.  Sam  Aaronovitz,   78 
Brighton  street:  age,  29;  occupation,  tailor. 
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Q.  Where?— A.  A.t  23  Alden  street. 

Q.  Journeyman  tailor? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  work  for  yourself?— A.   No;  E  work  for  the  boss. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Russia. 

Q.  Where  naturalized  ami  when? — A.  In  Boston,  in  the  post-office  building,  about 
five  years  ago. 

i^.   Under  the  name  Sam  Aaronovitz? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.  I  don't  remember.  I  remember  one  is  Stone, 
who  lives  in  Ward  ti. 

Q.  Max  Stone? — A.  No;  Isaac  stone,  I  guess. 

<^.    Was  hea  Democrat? — A.    1  don't  know  what  he  was. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  witness? — A.  I  don't  remember.  I  don't  know  if  he  is  in 
boston  or  not. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  gel  naturalized  more  than  once? — A.   No. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  chief  event  in  your  life,  was  it  not,  alter  coming  to  America? — 
A.    Yes,  sir;  the  first  time. 

Q.  You  remember  the  name  of  only  one  witness? — A.  I  remember  one  hut  not  the 
other. 

Q.    Did  you  know  the  other  fellow  at  the  time? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Got  your  papers  now? —A.  No. 

<,>.    Where  are  they? — A.   At  home. 

Q.  Have  you  got' them  at  home? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  pay  for  getting  out  your  papers? — A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.   Did  you  pay  it? — A.   Sure. 

<,>.    Where  did  you  get  the  money? — A.   I  made  the  money. 

Q.   Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  precinct  officer? — A.   Mr.  Goldberg. 

Q.   Who  is  he? — A.  He  lives  at  ti  Margin  street. 

Q.   What  is  his  business'.' — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   How  did  he  recommend  you  for  appointment? — A.   I  know   him  many  years. 

Q.  Hoes  he  hold  any  office  down  there? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  met  him  on  the  street. 
I  knew  him  for  a  few  years  and  I  met  him  on  the  street,  and  he  told  me  if  I  would 
accept  the 

Q.    How  many  years  did  you  live  in  precinct  1? — A.    Eight  years. 

Q.    How  many  men  do  you  know  there? — A.   Over  25  or  30. 

<}.  Now.  did  you  check  the  names  on  the  hook  as  the  voters  came  in? — A.  I 
checked  the  hook  of  the  manager. 

Q.   When  a  voter  came  in  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  give  his  name? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    And  then  you  passed  him  in? — A.   No,  I  asked  Ins  name  and  age. 

Q.   You  are  of  Hebrew  extraction,  are  you  not? — A.   Yes. 

<^.   A  great  many  Hebrews  in  that  precinct? — A.  Yes. 

<}.  Do  they  all  generally  vote  the  Republican  ticket? — A.  I  can't  tell  what  kind 
of  ticket  they  vote. 

(i  All  the  men  you  know  of  those  25  or  30  Hebrews  voted  the  Republican  ticket? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  many  Republicans  are  there  in  the  precinct?— A.  More  than  100,  I  guess. 

Q.   Well,  how  many? — A.    What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  How  many  votes  of  any  party  are  there  in  the  precinct  altogether? — A.  Alto- 
gether 625. 

Q.  At  the  last  State  and  Congressional  election  how  many  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  candidate  tor  Congressman? — A.  More  than  100. 

1 1.    How  much  more  than  100? — A.   I  can't  say,  hut  more  than  100. 

No  cross-examination. 

JOSEPH  A.  A  BRA  MS,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M ai.i.ky: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Joseph  A.  Abrams;  at 
present  I  live  at  '.)(>  Walnut  street,  Chelsea;  painter  by  occupation. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  to  Chelsea? — A.  A  little  more  than  three  months  ago  or 
something  like  that. 

().   On  May  1,  1902,  where  did  you  live?— A.    At  38  North  Anderson  street. 

<^.   Married  man? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<].    Live  with  your  wife,  do  you'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  your  wife  live  on  May  1,  L902? — A.  Newburyport. 

Q.    Were  you  there,  at  38  North  Anderson  street,  hoarding? — A.   My  parents  lived 

there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  at  that  time? — A.  For  E.  C.  Beck,  25  Gurney  street, 
Roxbury  crossing. 

Q.  Did  you  and  your  wife  occupythe  house  May  1? — A.   No,  sir. 
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Q.  Previous  to  thai  where  did  vou  Last  keep  house? — A.  At  96  Walnut  street, 
Chelsea. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  May  1.  L902,  had  you  ami  your  wife  kepi  house  together 
at  (.'ti  Walnut  street,  Chelsea?  -A.   Nol  at  all.     We  were  only  married  a  short  while. 

(,».   When  were  you  married? — A.  About  tour  or  five  months  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  a  precinct  officer  representing  the  Republican  party  in  Ward  8? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  At  the  last  state  ami  Congressional  election?— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  precincl  4. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment?     A.  The  Ward  8  committee. 

().  What  one  of  the  ward  committee? — A.  Mr.  Goldberg. 

Q.   Did  you  know  him? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Know  Martin  Lomasney? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Know  him  pretty  well? — A.   No,  sir. 

n.    Ever  been  up  to  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Never  in  your  life? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  club  is'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   What  is  it,  if  you  know  what  it  is? — A.   It  is  a  club,  1  suppose. 

Q.  A  political  organization?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  political  organization 
or  not. 

Q.    Where  were  you  born? — A.   Stockholm.  Sweden. 

Q.   Vou  are  of  Hebrew  extraction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  were  you  naturalized? — A.    In  Boston  in  1S96. 

Q.   Ohder  the  name  of A.  Joseph  Abrams. 

Q.    Who  were  the  witnesses? — A.   David  Abrams  and  Fred  Levin-. 

(.,».  Did  you  assist  in  counting  the  ballots  in  that  precinct  at  the  last  State  election? — 
A.    Yes,  sir.  „ 

<}.  What  time  did  you  get  through  counting? — A.  Somewhere  between  10  and 
half  past  at  night. 

Q.  How  many  Republican  votes  were  east  for  the  candidate  for  Congressman  in 
that  precinct? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.   About  how  many? — A.   About  100. 

Q.    Had  you  ever  served  before  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.   Yes.  sir;  once  before. 

Q.  Recommended  that  time  h-  Mr.  Goldberg,  too? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.   By  whom? — A.  Mr.  Moses  i.  F.  Rubin. 

No  cross-examination. 

HARRY  ALLEN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M alley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Harry  Allen;  1  lived  at 
that  time  at  30  Spring  street;  age,  25;  occupation,  clerk. 

Q.    Where  were  you  born? — A.  Russia. 

Q.  You  are  of  Hebrew  extraction,  are  you? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  naturalized? — A.  Four  years  ago  in  Boston,  at  the  Federal 
Building. 

o.   Who  were  the  witnesses? — A.  I  could  not  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.   Were  your  witnesses  Republicans  or  Democrats? — A.   Republicans,  I  think. 

Q.  Sure  about  that? — A.  Yes;  I  am  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  names? — A.  No;  I  could  not  state  their  names. 

Q.   They  had  known  you  for  five  years? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  for  five  years  up  to  that  time? — A.   Yes.     I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

Q.  You  ceased  to  have  any  relations  after  they  had  known  you  rive  years?  Did 
they  cease  to  know  you? — A.    I  might  run  across  them  once  in  a  while. 

(  ).    Where  did  they  live?— A.    I  can't  tell  that. 

(I    Where  did  they  live  at  that  time'.'     <  rive  us  the  street. — A.   I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  not? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say;  [  don't  remember. 

Q.   In  what  business  was  either  one  of  them? — A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Well,  what  kind  of  looking  men  were  they? — A.  It  is  such  a  lon^r  while  1  don't 
seem  to  recollect  them. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  they  were  men? — A.   They  could  not  be  women. 

Q.   Why  not'.'     Have  you  any  recollection  about  that? — A.   No. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  now? — A.    At  31   Poplar  street.  1  live  now. 

<,>.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  moved  to  ;;i  Spring  street? — A.  At  77  Poplar 
street? 

<l  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  naturalized? — A.  I  think  at  77  Poplar 
street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  30  Spring  street  this  last  time? — A.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years. 
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<^.  Married  man'.' — A.  Yes. 

(}.  Y<mr  wife  live  at  30  Spring  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i{.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  precenct  officer? — A.  No  one.  I 
happened  to  be  in  there  just  before  the  polls  opened  and  the  man  did  not  show  up, 
so  they  appointed  me  from  the  floor. 

Q.   Appointed  you?     Who  did  that? — A.   Well,  the  warden,  Mr.  Goldberg. 

Q.  Describe  what  took  place  when  you  were  put  in  as  precinct  officer  there. — A. 
Well,  as  I  happened  to  come  in  just  about  one  or  two  minutes  after  they  opened,  and 
as  the  man  did  not  happen  to  show  up,  they  waited  a  little  while,  a  minute  or  so, 
the  warden  said,  "Well,  we  can't  wait  uo  longer;  I  want  to  put  in  a  Republican," 
and  1  happened  to  be  in  there  and  some  one  called  out  my  name,  shouted  out 
"Harry  Allen,"  and  I  was  put  in. 

Q.   Who  was  it  shouted  oiil  to  put  up  Harry  Allen''— A.    I  could  QOt  say. 

Q.  Had  you  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party  before  that?  How  <  1 1 « 1 
they  know  you  were  a  Republican? — A.  How  did  they  know  [  was  a  Republican? 
I  guess  they  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  signify  that  you  belonged  to  the  Republican  party? — A.  [could 
not  say.  ■  x 

Q.   Have  you  ever  voted  in  a  Democratic  caucus  in  Ward  8?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Never? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Who  told  ynii  to  report  at  ti  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.   No  one. 

Q.    You  went  in  there  to  vote,  did  you? — A.  No;  I  don't  vote  there,  but  at  precinct  4. 

<,).  How  did  you  happen  to  he  around  there  just  at  ti  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  a 
precinct  you  don't  vote  in'.' — A.  I  generally  do  go  up  at  about  that  time. 

<.^.  What  made  you  go  to  the  booth,  to  the  polling  place? — A.  Nobody  was  at  home, 
and  I  took  a  stroll. 

Q.    Hid  you  go  to  the  place  in  order  to  vote? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,».    How  did  you  happen  to  he  in  the  place  at  just  this  time'.' — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.   You  had  been  happening  to  go  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  tipped  off  to  go  to  Blossom  street,  had  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
can't  say  why  1  went  up  there.     1  went  over  there  to  look  at  things. 

Q.    Why  can't  you  say  why  you  went? — A.    Because  I  can't  say. 

(j.  How  many  voters  did  you  know  in  that  precinct? — A.  Well.  I  have  known  a 
lot  of  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  in  that  precinct? — A.  How  many  voters,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  together? 

Q.    Yes? — A.   Oh,  a  few  hundred. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  serve  before  as  a  precinct  officer  anywhere? — A.  YTes;  in  the 
same  precinct,  two  years  ago. 

Q.    Had  you  lived  in  that  precinct  at  that  time? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  as  to  the  duties  of  a  precinct  officer  before 
that? — A.   I  think  at  the  time  I  was  appointed  I  had. 

Q.  From  whom? — A.  That  is  the  time  I  saw  Mr.  Goldberg  the  last  time:  1  don't 
remember  who  was  warden. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  you  were  not  appointed  after  the  first  year  you 
served  in  that  precinct? — A.  That  was  1901,  I  think,  the  first  time  I  served. 

Q.  Then  you  served  there  just  a  year  previous  to  1902,  didn't  you? — A.  No;  I 
did  not. 

<.^.  Let  us  see.  Y'ou  served  as  precinct  officer  in  1902? — A.  Y7es,  sir;  this  last 
election. 

Q.    And  now  you  served  as  precinct  officer  in  1901,  did  you  not?— A.   Yes. 

(}.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  appointed  that  time  as  precinct  officer'.' — A.  The 
same  luck  happened  to  me;  I  happened  to  be  round  there. 

»,).   Why  were  you  not  appointed  in  1901? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  in  your  place  at  that  time? — A.  No  one;  1  served  in  some 
one  else's  place. 

(I    Who  took  the  place  that  you  served  in  in  1902? — A.    I  don't  know   his  name. 

Q.  Whose  place  did  you  take? — A.  A  Republican's  place. 

Q.    What  is  his  name? — A.    I  could  not  state. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  learn  his  name,  that  day  or  since? — A.  No;  I  never  cared  to 
learn,  didn't  bother  about  it. 

Q.  You  counted  ballots  there  with  the  other  officers? — A.  YTes. 

Q.   What  time  did  yon  get  through  counting? — A.   I  think  about  9  o'clock. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.  By  the  way,  as  a  Republican,  you  could  see?  -A.   Yes.  sir. 
Q.    And  kept  awake  all  day? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  not  put  asleep  by  the  Democratic  majority  that  day? — A.    No.  >ir. 
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NATHAN  LEVINS,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai.  ley: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Nathan  Levins,  29 
years  old,  <>  Ashland  street,  student. 

Q.   Where'.'— A.  Medical  student,  Tufts  Medical  School. 

«,».   Where  were  you  born? — A.  Russia. 

Q.   Been  naturalized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   When  and  where? — A.   I  l>elieve  in  189t>,  in  Boston,  at  the  post-oliice  building. 

Q.   Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.   1  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  you  he  naturalized  that  year? — A.  They  knew  I  became 
of  age,  so  I  knew  it  was  time  for  me  to  he  naturalized. 

Q.  Then  did  you  go  and  get  two  witnesses  to  go  up  with  you'.' — A.  I  did  get  two 
friends  of  mine;  one  is  Weinstein. 

{}.    What  is  his  first  name? — A.    Louis  11. 

Q.    Did  he  testify  here  to-day? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Well? — A.  The  next  one  was  named  Ross;   he  lives  in  New  York  now. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  precinct  officer? — A.  Well,  I 
received  a  postal  card  from  .Mr.   Rubin,  28  School  street. 

Q.   Who  recommended  you? — A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.    Did  you  apply  for  the  position? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  served  as  precinct  officer  before? — A.  Well,  this  was  my  second 
year. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  the  first  time? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  I  received 
a  postal  card  from  Mr.  Rubin  to  come  and  sign  a  paper. 

Q.   Did  anyone  ask  you  to  serve  as  precinct  officer  before? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  men  had  you  in  the  precinct0 — A.   Quite  a  number. 

Q.   How  many? — A.   I  should  say  40  to  50  there. 

Q.   All  Hebrews  that  you  know? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  are  of  Hebrew  extraction? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  in  that  precinct  altogether? — A.  Both  parties  and 
everything,  something  around  600 — about  that. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress? — A.  I 
can't  tell. 

Q.  More  than  300?— A.  Oh,  no;  less  than  that. 

Q.   How  much  less? — A.   I  should  say  less  than  200. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  200? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  were  a  Republican  precinct  officer,  put  there  to  count 
the  ballots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  get  through  counting? — A.   I  should  say  around  10  o'clock. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.   By  the  way,  this  man  Rubin  that  you  refer  to  is  a  Republican  and  also  a  leader 
of  Republican  politics? — A.   Well,  I  found  out  afterwards. 

WILLIAM   LEVY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation.— A.  William  Levy;  born 
June  f>,  1878;  residence,  60  Leverett  street:  occupation,  tailor. 

(}.   Where  were  you  born? — A.   New  York  City. 

u.    Where  did  you  cast  your  first  vote? — A.    Ward  1  1,  precinct  1. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  vote  at  the  Democrat ic  caucus  in  Ward  S? — A.   No,  sir. 

(,>.    Did  you  ever  vote  at  a  Democratic  caucus  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  precinct  officer? — A.   No  one. 

Q.  How  were  you  appointed. — A.  T  know  Mr.  William  Berwin. 

Q.  Does  he  Live  in  Ward  8? — A.  1  don't  know  whether  he  lives  in  Ward  8  or  not, 
but  1  know  that  he  was  leader  of  the  ward. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  learn  that  you  were  appointed  a  precinct  officer? — A.  I  went 
up  and  asked  for  the  position  myself. 

Q.   Whom  did  you  ask? — A.    Mr.  Berwin. 

Q.  And  subsequently  you  were  appointed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  served  as  precinct  officer  at  the  last  State  election? — A.  Not  as  a  precinct 
officer;  served  as  inspector. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  vou  known  in  the  district? — A.  Well,  1  think  I  have 
known  from  one  to  a  hundred. 

Q.   Was  it  2  or  99?— A.    It  might  be  99  and  it  mighl  be  2. 
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Q.  What  is  that?  I  asked  you  the  number  of  men  you  knew  there. — A.  I  just 
tail  I  from  one  to  a  hundred. 

Q.  Can  you  get  it  any  nearer'.' — A.  No:  that  is  a  rough  estimate,  as  Dear  as  I  can 
give  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  you  know  more  than  one  man  in  the  precinct? — A.  Yes: 
I  knew  more  than  one  man. 

'I.  How  many  more  than  one  man  did  you  know? — A.  I  knew  the  clerk — I  went 
to  school  with  aim  a  stone's  throw  from  there — and  I  ought  to  know  more  than  one. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  How  many  men  did  you  know  in  the  precinct,  how 
many  voters? — A.    Well,  I  have  said  I  knew  from  one  to  a  hundred. 

Q.  Well,  now,  be  more  specific.  1  require  a  more  definite  answer? — A.  Thatisthe 
best  I  can  do  for  you. 

0-  Now,  do  1  understand  from  that  answer  that  you  are  not  sure  you  know  more 
than  one,  ami  you  are  not  sure  that  you  know  more  than  a  hundred? — A.  I  might  he 
sure  of  that. 

Q.    Dm  von  know  25  men  in  that  district? — A.   1  might. 

Q.    Well,  do  you?— A.    Yep. 

<,>.    What  was  that  answer,  "yep?"  —  A.   Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  for  appointment  as  precinct  officer? — A.  No, 
sir. 

0.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  as  to  the  duties  of  a  precinct  ntlicer? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   From  whom? — A.   From  the  election  commissioners. 

Q.  When? — A.  Well,  previous — that  is,  when  I  went  up  to  be  sworn  in  I  got  my 
instruction  hook. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  serve  as  precinct  officer  in  that  precinct? — A.  A  year 
previous  to  last  year  I  served  as  warden,  and  last  year  as  inspector. 

Q.   Representing  what  party  as  warden? — A.  The  Republican  party. 

Q.   Been  a  Republican  all  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congressman  in 
that  precinct,  which  is  precinct  1,  at  the  State-Congressional  election? — A.  I  am  not 
positive,  hut  1  will  say  about  90. 

Q.  You  still  give  your  answer  as  to  how  many  men  you  know  in  the  precinct,  that 
you  know  from  oue  to  a  hundred,  do  you'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  any  more  specific  than  that? — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  the 
exact  amount,  but  from  one  to  a  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  an  examination  as  to  your  intelligence  as  a  precinct  officer? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mokan: 

Q.  This  William  Berwin  you  have  mentioned  is  ex-Alderman  Berwin?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

0.  And  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  alderman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  Republican  leader  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Well;  1  suppose  so. 

Q.  One  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  reputable  man, 
i-n't  he? — A.  I  suppose  lie  is. 

By  Mr.  M alley: 
Q.  Are  you  doubtful  on  that  matter?— A.  Well;  lam  not  doubtful.     I  know  that 
he  is  a  reputable  man,  for  that.     I  don't  know  anything  against  him. 

LOUIS  GOLDBERG,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Mallet: 

0.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Louis  Goldberg,  35  years, 
electrician,  109  Leveret!  street. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  the  business  of  electrician? — A.  At  the  Boston  Electric 
Company. 

(,>.  Where  do  you  work  now? — A.  At  the  Boston  Electric  Company. 

Q.    Where  were  you  1  )orn'.' — A.    Russia. 

Q.   When  and  where  were  you  naturalized? — A.    About  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  were  your  witnessess? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.   Did  you  know  them  at  the  time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were,  they  Republicans  or  Democrats? — A.    Democrats. 

Q.    Where  did  they  live? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  a  voter? — A.   Since  1  was  naturalized. 

m.  Voted  twice  since,  or  voted  two  successive  years  since? — A.  Three  times   I 

Voted. 
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Q.  Those  were  on  different  days,  were  they  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  precinct  officer?— A.  Thechairman 
.if  the  Republican  ward  c mittee. 

Q.   You  were  naturalized  with  two  Democrats  as  your  witnesses?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  They  asked  you  to  come  up  and  be  naturalized,  didn't  they'.'— A.  No,  sir;  1 
asked  them. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  think  a  while  and  give  me  their  names?— A.  1  can't  think  of 
them;  I  know  them,  but  I  can't  remember  their  names. 

Q.   Did  you  apply  for  the  position?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  Mr.  Goldberg  for  the  job?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Is  he  your  brother? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  relative  of  yours? — A.   No,  sir. 

*).    You  are  of  Hebrew  extraction? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   How  many  times  have  von  served  as  a  precinct  officer?— A.  The  first  time. 

Q.   What?— A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  as  to  your  duties  as  precinct  officer? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

o.    From  whom? — A.   From  the  hoard  of  election  commissioners. 

Q.    Did  you  count  the  ballots  that  day'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  How'  many  votes  did  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congressman  get? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.   More  than  300?— A.    I  don't  know. 

<,>.    Less  than  .".00?— A.    I  can't  say. 

(j.    Have  you  not  any  recollection  aboul  it'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

•  I   Were  you  there  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  that  day? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  how  many  votes  the  candidate  of  your  party  got?— A.    No,  sir. 

(.,).   You  did  not  know  then? — A.   I  did  know  then,  but  I  can't  remember  since. 

Q.   You  don't  remember? — A.  Can't  remember. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  many  votes  the  Democrat  got  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  why  you  were  appointed  precinct  officer? — A.    Why? 

<j.  Yes'. — A.  Because  I  applied  for  it.     I  knew  Mr.  Goldberg. 

<}.  Were  you  examined  as  to  your  memory  when  you  were  appointed? — A.  What 
do  you  mean? 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  Republican  candidates  were  that  day?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

ll   Who  was  the  Republican  condidate  for  Congress?— A.   Witt. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name,  if  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know  his  full  name  now;  I 
knew  then. 

Q.   Are  you  sure  Mr.  Witt  was  the  candidate? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who'  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  senator? — A.  I  don't  remember  all  the 
candidates. 

Q.   Who  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor? — A.  The  same  who 

is  elected. 

Q.  Who  is  that,  Mr.  Goldberg?  Do  you  know  who  is  lieutenant-governor  of  this 
State? — A.  I  can't  think  just  at  present.     I  knew. 

Q.    Do  you  know  who  is  governor  of  this  State? — A.   Yfes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Mr.  Bates. 

<}.  What  is  his  full  name — the  governor  of  this  State? — A.  I  don't  know  his  tirst 
name. 

Q.    Did  you  know  at  that  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<,}.  You  "don't  know  who  is  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State? — A.  1  can't  think  at 
present. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  was  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor?— A. 
The  same  who  is  elected. 

Q.  Who  was  the  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket?— A. 
I  don't  know. 

»„>.  Who  were  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  legislature  in  your  ward? — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.   You  knew  who  the  Democrats  were? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}•    You  never  beard  of  Dan  Kiley  in  your  ward? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican? — A.   I  don't  know. 

n.    You  don't  know? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  he  came  along  and  asked  you  to  do  something,  you  would  not  know 
whether  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  or  the  Democratic?— A.  If  anyone  asked 
me  to  do  what  is  right  I   would  do  it.   Republican  or  Democrat. 

ii.    Did  you  ever  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   When? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  That  was  the  year  before  last,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  sort  of  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  two  Democratic  wit- 
nesses who  naturalized  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  year  thai  you  joined  the  Republican  party  you  immediately  became 
a  precinct  officer? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  say  you  were  born  in  Russia? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Malley  called  for  Richard  Stack,  who,  not  responding,  was  declared  absent, 
and  the  subpoena  for  him  was  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  "Exhibit  118." 

MARTIN  A.  HERNAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Martin  A.  Hernan. 

Q.  Age?— A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.   Residence? — A.   No.  43  .McLean  street. 

Q.   Business? — A.   Inspector. 

Q.   For  whom?— A.  The  city  of  Boston. 

i,>.    What  department?— A.   Sanitary  inspector. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  inspector? — A.  Since  1898. 

Q    How  Long  in  the  employ  of  the  city? — A.  Since  February,  1897. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902?— A.   At  L8  Chambers  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  18  Chambers  street'.' — A.  I  first  went  to  room  there  in 
March,  L901. 

Q.   Had  you  ever  roomed  there  before?— A.  Not  previous  to  March  1,  L901. 

(}.  How  long  did  you  room  in  Chambers  street? — A.  1  had  a  room  thereuntil  the 
1st  of  July,  1902.     Then  the  proprietor  removed  to  30  Hancock  street. 

Q.    You  moved  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  retained  a  room. 

Q.    Who  did  you  live  with?— A.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNeil. 

i.j.   Are  you  married? — A.   No,  sir;  single. 

Q.    Father  and  mother  alive? — A.   No,  sir;  both  dead. 

Q.  After  that  where  did  you  live — after  living  at  Hancock  street? — A.  At  43 
McLean  street. 

Q.   And  have  lived  there  ever  since? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  registered  as  at  Minot  street,  Neponset?  Do  you 
live  there'.' — A.    No,  sir;  that  is  my  sister. 

Q.   You  never  lived  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  in  Neponset? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  happen  to  he  around  the  streets  there  nights? — A.  What  do  you 
mean?     I  am  very  little  acquainted  there. 

Q.  You  have  been  living  there,  have  you  not? — A.  I  have  been  out  there.  My 
sister  lives  there. 

Q.  But  going  and  sleeping  there  and  going  home  there? — A.  My  sister  lives  out 

there. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  how  you  happened  to  get  set  down  in  the  city  directory  as  living 
at  83  Minot  street? — A.  No;  unless  my  sister  gave  my  name. 

Q.  That  is  your  home,  is  it  not? — A.  I  don't  claim  it  to  be. 

C}.  Your  sister  claimed  it  as  your  home  to  the  directory  man,  didn't  she? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

{}.  Did  you  serve  as  a  precinct  officer  in  Ward  8? — A.   I  did. 

Q.    In  what  precinct? — A.   Precinct  6. 

<,».    Von  were  a  Democratic  precinct  officer? — A.   I  was;  yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  serve  in  Ward  8  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.  I  have 
never  served  in  Ward  S. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve? — A.   In  old  Ward  '.»,  before  the  ward  lines  were  changed. 

Q.   What  year  was  that?— A.   In  1892,  1898,  1894,  and  1895. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  time  you  served  as  pre- 
cinct officer,  were  you? — A.    I  was;  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  received  your  employment  in  the  city  of  Boston  through  the 
recommendation  and  influence  of  Martin  Lomasney,  had  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
had  not. 

Q.  To  whose  recommendation  and  influence? — A.  I  was  on  the  ward  committee  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment. 

Q.  You  did  serve  as  a  precinct  officer? — A.  I  went  up  and  offered  to  work  in  the 
precinct,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  warden.  The  warden  had  been 
taken  sick. 

<.,>.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  Noontime.  I  had  just  finished  my  morning's 
work,  finished  up  my  report,  and  I  went  up  to  vote. 
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Q.  Did  he  get  sick  just  as  you  came  along? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  was  not 
there  when  I  arrived. 

Q.   Who  asked  you  to  serve  there? — A.    Mr.  Cuddy  and  two  or  three  others. 

Q.   William  H.  Cuddy?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  position  does  he  occupy  in  the  political  organization  of  Ward  8? — A.  I 
don'1  know  as  he  is  an  officer. 

Q.  Was  he  precincl  officer  that  day? — A.  lie  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  employed  by  the  city  and  could  nol  serve'.' — A. 
I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  law  against  it. 

»,>■  Lid  you  tell  him  you  were  employed  by  the  city  ami  could  not  serve?  Yes  or 
no. — A.  I  did  not;  no. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  permission  from  the  head  of  your  department  to  work  there? — A. 
1  did  not. 

Q.  You  received  pay  for  that  work  from  the  city  of  Boston,  did  you  not? — A.  I 
finished  my  work. 

Q.    You  received  pay  fur  that  work  from  the  city,  didn't  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yiiii  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  I  am. 

<,».  And  Mr.  Cuddy  has  headquarters  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  Democratic  political  organization  of  Ward  S? — A.  Yes;  a  political 
organization. 

Q.  And  Martin  M.  Lomasney  is  the  head  of  that  organization,  is  he  not? — A.  No; 
I  don't  know  that  he  is. 

Q.  He  is  the  president,  the  head  of  it;  is  he  not? — A.  1  don't  know  as  he  is 
president. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  a  member? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Lomasney's  position  there? — A.  I  think  he  is  financial  secretary. 

Q.  And  treasurer? — A.   Yes.  sit. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  pay  your  dues? — A.   Martin  Lomasney. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  round  the  polling  booth  when  you  were  elected  to 
serve? — A.  Might  have  been  a  dozen. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  that? — A.  Six,  corner  of  Parkinan  and  Blossom  streets. 

Q.  Were  you  picked  out  for  any  particular  skill  in  Ward  8? — A.   Not  Ward  8. 

Q.  Did  you  show  particular  skill  in  Ward  11? — A.   I  proved  pretty  efficient,  I  think. 

Q.  For  the  Democratic  party? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  in  the  interest  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  You  were  appointed  inspector  in  1897? — A.  I  was  appointed  messenger  in  1897 
and  appointed  inspector,  I  think,  in  July  or  August,  1898. 

Q.  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  was  then  there? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  were  in  Ward  11? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  ward  that  Martin  Lomasney  lives  in,  is  it? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  lived  in  that  ward,  didn't  he? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  Hon.  William  A.  Gaston  lived  in  that  ward? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  who  was  a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
also  lived  in  that  ward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  lived  in  a  respectable  ward  and  had  respectable  political  associates 
at  that  time,  hadn't  you? — A.   Y'es,  sir. 

Redirect  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gaston  live  in  Ward  Hat  the  time  you  say  you  lived  there? — A.  I 
believe  he  did. 

Q.   Yon  swore  that  he  did,  didn't  you? — A.   I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  On  reflection,  don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Gaston  lived  in  Roxbury  at  that 
time? — A.    I  am  not  sure. 

<,».  What  room  did  you  occupy  on  May  1,  1902? — A.  On  Chambers  street — the 
third  flour  front  room. 

Q.    What  did  you  pay  per  week  fur  that  room? — A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  To  whom?— A.  Mrs.  McNeil. 

Q.   Is  she  living  now  there? — A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  at  30  Hancock  street. 

Q.   Did  she  remove  to  ,"„s  McLean  street'.'  —A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  She  is  now  living  at  :!"  Hancock  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

LOUIS  SON \.\|; END,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.  Your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Louis  Sonnabend;  4'_'  Lynde 
street;   horn  in  1863;  from  Austria:   watchmaker. 
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Q.  You  are  of  Hebrew  extract  inn'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized? — A.   In  188(5. 

Q.  Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.  One  is  Martin  F.  Leflovitz;  the  other  one,  I 
believt — I  would  not  say  for  sure — i.-  -Mr.  Newman. 

<^.   You  are  a  Democrat? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(.,).   A  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  yuii  know  the  Republican  precinct  officers  of  Ward  8?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Rosenstein,  of  L9  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  John  !•'.  Edelston,  of  30  Willard  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Harry  Dubinsky,  of  11  Willard  street?— A.  No,  sir;  not  per- 
sonally. 

Q.   You  don't?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   1><>  you  know  a  man  named  Wilfred  II .  Cushing,  of  Brighton  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  yon  know  Isaac  Levy? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  1  [arry  D.  Weinstein,  of  9  Hale  street?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.   They  are  all  friends  of  your-,  are  they? — A.    I  know  them. 

(,>.  Do  you  know  Hyman  Lewis,  of  67  Allen  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  trade  with  him?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

(,).    A  friend  of  yours,  is  lie  not?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  <  reorge  Davis,  of  30  Spring  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Andrew  II.  Stuart'.'  — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Louis  Weinstein,  of  68  Allen  street? — A.    By  sight;  yes.  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Maurice  Flax? — A    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Joseph  Abrams,  of  30  North  Anderson  street'.' — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simon  Goldberg,  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  committee 
of  Ward  8? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Sam  Aaronovitz,  of  78  Brighton  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Harry  Allen,  of  30  Spring  street? — A.   By  sight. 

Q.    Never  knew  him  to  talk  with? — A.   No,  sir. 

(,).   You  did  not  talk  with  him  in  this  room? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Nathan  Levins,  t>  Ashland  street? — A.  By  sight. 

Q.    Do  vim  know  William  Goldberg? — A.   I  know  him. 

Q.    Do  business  with  him? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  John  Edward  Kane,  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  John  King,  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  I  have  not  seen  him 
lately. 

Q.  You  saw  him  the  week  before  last,  did  you  not,  in  the  superior  criminal 
court? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  sat  on  the  jury  which  considered  his  case,  did  you  not? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  was  tried  as  John  King  there,  and  was  the  man  who  runs  1  and  .'! 
Lowell  street? — A.   He  was  tried  as  the  man. 

Q.   His  other  name  is  Edward  J.  Kane,  is  it  not?-*-A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   You  don't  know?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  About  eight 
years. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  Lomasney  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  is  he  not'.' — 
A.    He  is  not  the  president  now. 

Q.    He  is  the  whole  business,  is  he  not? — A.  We  have  different  officers. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  Martin  Lomasney  is  not  the  whole  Hendricks  Club? — A.  No, 
sir;  he  is  t  he  head  one. 

Q.  The  real  head  of  the  club,  is  he  not'.' — A.  The  real  leader  of  the  club. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  Democratic  councilman,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,>.   And  your  candidacy  was  set  up  ami  espoused  by  him,  was  it  not? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  campaign  as  councilman  didn't  you  have  occasion  to  meet  Edward  J. 
Kane'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    You  never  had  occasion  to  enlist  his  support? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.    Did  you  see  him  over  at  the  1  lendricks  ( 'lull  rooms?  — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Is  he  a  member  of  the  I  lendricks  Club?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  know  that  he  is  not?  —  A.    I  am  quite  positive,  as  far  as  I  know. 

< I.    Do  you  know  the  rooms  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  where  they  are? — A.  1  know  the  outside  part.  I  never  was 
inside. 

Q.    Do  you  know   how  main   men  are  registered  from  there? — A.    No,   I  don't. 

Q.  You  never  knew  howmany  men  were  assessed  from  there? — A.  1  knew  of  the 
talk. 

Q.    You  knew  how  many  were  registered  from  there?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  enough  in  politics  to  know  that?  Are  you  not  active  in  them? — A. 
I  take  part. 
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Q.  Are  you  not  particularly  active  in  precincts  1  and  2? — A.  No,  not  in  1,  but  in 
precinct  2. 

<  l.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  precincl  1  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

o.   Yuii  were  on  the  jury  that  sat  on  John  Kane's  case,  were  you  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.    How  many  from  Ward  *  sat  on  the  jury? — A.   I  don't  know  of  any. 
Q.  Did  Harrington  of  Ward  8  sit  on  that  jury? — A.   I  don't  know  the  fact. 
Q.  Now,  you  sat  on  that  jury,  ami  back  of  counsel  for  John  King  sat  Martin 
Lomasney,  the  leader  of  the  ward,  didn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  finding  was  "not guilty,"  was  it  nut'.'— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.   There  were  twelve  jurymen  on  that  jury,  were  there  not? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  consisted  of  all  classes  of  men  belonging  to  various  political  parties? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  they  all  agreed  that  the  man  was  not  guilty? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.  And  the  verdict  was  rendered  by  each  ami  everyone  of  you  upon  the  evidence 
in  the  case  under  the  judge's  instruction  as  to  what  the  law  was? — A.    Ves,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

(}.  How  ilid  you  know  that  they  were  of  various  political  faiths  on  that  jury? 
Dili  you  talk  politics  when  settling  up  the  case  of  John  King  in  the  jury  room? 

Mr.  Mohan.  To  that  J  object. 

(2.  How  did  you  know  that  they  were  men  of  different  political  allegiance  in  that 
jury? — A.  Well,  I  sat  with  the  men  for  sixteen  days,  and  we  learned  one  another's 
friendship  and  talked  methods,  and  that  is  the  way  we  found  out. 

PATRICK  J.  ANGLIN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Patrick  J.  Anglin: 
present  residence,  49  Auburn  street;  age,  25;  employed  as  driver  in  the  street  depart- 
ment, city  of  Boston. 

Q.  In  Ward  8,  is  38  Auburn  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<  l.  Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election,  November  4,  1902,  in  Ward  8?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
<,).    From  what  address? — A.   From  15  Bowdoin  street. 

<J.   On  May  1,  1902,  did  you  live  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

i}.   Where  were  you  born? — A.   Cambridge. 

Q.   When? — A.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 

(i  What  is  the  date  of  your  birth?— A.  The  17th  of  March. 

Q.  Brought  up  in  Cambridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I   With  your  folks'.'— A.    Folks. 

Q.   Where  did  you  last  live  in  Cambridge? — A.  At  37  Putnam  avenue. 

ij.   With  your  folks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  your  folks  live  there  now? — A.  My  sisters  and  brothers;  my  father  and 
mother  are  both  dead. 

Q.   What  iliil  you  do  in  Cambridge? — A.  Worked  on  a  milk  team  with  my  brother. 

(}.   When  did  you  last  live  in  Cambridge? — A.   In  1901. 

<].  Where  did  you  go  to  live  in  March.  1901? — A.  I  went  to  15  Bowdoin  street, 
Boston. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  at  15  Bowdoin  street'.' — A.    Up  to  <  >ctober. 

Q.   You  lived  there  from  March,  1901? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   You  took  your  meals  there? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  that  ran  the  house? — A.  The  first  one  was  Mrs. 
Mills,  where  I  took  my  meals. 

<^.    Where  does  the  landlady  live  now? — A.    I  don't  know  ;   1  don't  live  there  now. 

<}.  You  moved  from  L5  Bowdoin  street  t<i  4'.»  Auburn  street'.' — A.  No.  sir:  from  17 
Bowdoin  street.  Mrs.  Simpson  lived  at  15  Bowdoin  street,  and  from  there  I  went 
to  Auburn  street. 

(I    Ever  been  married? — A.    No,  sir. 

<^.    Never  married'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Ho  you  know  a  man  named  Milton  Paige? — A.   Ves,  sir. 

I).    Hid  you  ever  do  any  political  work  for  him?— A.    No.  sir. 

<}.    Never  did  any  work  for  Milton  Paige  in  the  last  three  years'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  him? — A.  He  is  in  the  book  business  and  h.  >  i> 
my  brother. 

<l  You  know  a  great  many  young  men  over  in  Cambridge,  don't  you? — A.  I  do; 
■quite  a  number. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  go  to  work  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   1  think,  in  June. 

I'.HII. 
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Q.  Yon  moved  over  in  March,  1901? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Who  put  you  to  work? — A.   A  man  framed  Dowd. 

nQ.  Who  is  he? — A.  He  worked  in  the  public  buildings  department. 

ij.   What  was  his  office  there? — A.   1  think  he  was  employed  as  janitor. 

Q.  How  diil  ymi  get  appointed? — A.  He  got  me  appointed,  and  1  went  to  work  for 
the  city. 

Q.  From  what  ward  did  you  come? — A.  I  was  not  registered  at  all,  but  was  living 
-at  15  Bowdoin  street. 

<,».   Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election  of  1901? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  a  voter  at  all  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  No,  sir. 

<}.   Yon  had  been  a  resident  since  March? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  <liil  you  make  application  for  appointment? — A.   To  nobody. 

i}.  To  whom  diil  vou  make  application  in  the  city  of  Boston  when  you  went  to 
work  in  1901?— A.  To  nobody. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  know  you  were  in  the  ward  and  wanted  work? — A.  I 
had  a  friend.  John  Dowd,  there. 

(j.   Is  he  a  civil-service  man? — A.   I  am  now. 

<Q.    Were  you  then'.'  -A.    No.  sir. 

'Q.   What  did  you  get  a  week? — A.    Fifteen  dollars. 

<,>.    What  were  your  duties? — A.    Assistant  janitor. 

( }.    Who  was  chief  of  the  department  at  that  time? — A.   Milton  C.  Paige. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  you  were  appointed? — A.   No.  sir,  Mr.  Dowd. 

<}-  Before  that  hud  Paige  been  a  candidate  for  any  elective  office? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  political  work  for  Thomas  N.  Hart  in  his  last  candidacy? — A. 
No.  sir. 

<,>.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  Republican  party  or  from  Milton  C. 
Paige? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  Thomas  Dowd,  your  Republican  friend? — A.  No.  sir. 

<}.  Or  from  Thomas  N.  Hart? — A.   No,  sir. 

<2-  You  are  now  employed  as  driver  in  the  street-cleaning  department? — A.  Yes, 
.sir. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  drive? — A.  Horses. 

Q.   What  kind  of  a  team? — A.  Sometimes  carriage  and  sometimes  a  team  or  wagon. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  difference  between  a  driver  and  a  teamster  on  the  civil- 
service  list'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2-    What  were  you  rated  at? — A.  As  driver  and  breaker  of  horses. 

Q.   Did  you  drive  for  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  then? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  breaker  of  horses? — A.  New  horses  come  in  and  have  to 
be  broken  before  hitching  to  other  horses. 

Q.   Do  ymi  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

<^.  How  long  had  you  been  a  breaker  of  horses  before  that? — A.  I  have  been  with 
horse?  all  my  life  and  been  on  teams. 

«,).   Are  you  particularly  skilled  as  a  breaker  of  horses?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  sleep  the  night  before  last'.' — A.   At  49  Auburn  street. 

Q.   Where  did  you  sleep  the  night  before  that? — A.  At  49  Auburn  street. 

<,}.   Where  did  you  sleep  the  night  before  that? — A.   At  4!)  Auburn  street. 

Q.   How  late  were  you  at  Cambridge  before  that? — A.   Quarter  past  11. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  11.15  last  night? — A.  I  left  Armory  Hall,  ( Cambridge  square, 
and  came  back  to  Bowdoin  square. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  then? — A.   I  went  into  Morse's  lunch  room. 

Q.   Where  did  you  then  go? — A.   I  went  home  and  to  bed. 

<2-  What  time  was  that'.' — A.  I  should  say  12  o'clock  when  I  reached  home. 

Q.    Have  you  been  working  this  week'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Haven't  you  been  in  this  court  at  all  this  week? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  were  you  over  here  for? — A.   Listening  to  the  trial. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Boston  all  the  time? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

0-    Did  you  get  permission  to  come  here? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

i\.   From  whom? — A.   From  Timothy  Murphy. 

<^.    Who  is  he'.' — A.    He  is  superintendent  of  division  9,  street-cleaning  department. 

",>.    What  did  you  come  over  here  for? — A.   To  listen  to  the  trial. 

(j.  Why  were  you  interested  in  listening  to  the  trial? — A.  Nothing  more  than  a 
spectator.     1  had  read  it  up  and  Lrot  interested. 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  go  and  gel  a  day  off  from  the  city  em  ployinent? — A. 
Half  a  day  each  day. 

0-   Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  Martin  M.  Lomasney? — A.   By  sLrht. 

n.  That  is  all?— A.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  You  have  never  seen  him? — A.  Yes;  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  II.  Cuddy? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Talked  with  him  at  all  about  this  case? — A.  .\"<>.  sir. 

Q.  Never  spoke  to  him  outside  of  the  building?— A.   No,  sir;  I  have  spoken  to  him 

of  several  things. 

Q.   Bui  right  nut  here,  outside  of  this  building? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,».  Vim  worked  for  the  city  of  Boston  under  the  Hart  administration,  didn't 
you? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  under  the  Collins  administration? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  ceased  to  work  there;  <  l  i  *  I  you  leave  the  city  employ? — A.  Before 
the  Collins  administration  I  was  let  go. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  work  fm-  the  State  committee  March  4.  1902.  You  were  not 
working  before  that  state  election? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  working  for  the  street 
department. 

Q.   When  ili'l  you  Lr"  to  work  for  the  street  department? — A.  In  July,  1902. 

<,».  Tii  whom  did  you  apply  for  work'.'— A.  1  took  out  my  papers  ami  went  up  on 
the  civil  service. 

Q.    When  did  you  go  on  the  civil  service?  —  A.    I  think  in  .May. 

Q.    When  were  you  appointed? — A.   I  think  in  July. 

<^.  Who  appointed  you?— A.  The  superintendent  of  Btreets,  I  believe. 

t^.  Did  yon  apply  to  .Martin  M.  Lomasney  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  you  ap- 
pointed?— A.   Nu,  sir. 

(^.    Did  you  apply  to  anyone? — A.   No.  sir:  the  name  was  on  the  list. 

<  I  I  low  do  you  account  for  your  strange  good  fortune  in  getting  employed  by  the 
city  of  Boston? — A.   I  don'1  account  f  r  it. 

Q.   Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  account  for  it'.' — A.   I    have  always  been  lucky. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Cambridge  Clam  Chowder  Club? — A.   I  do. 

<).    About  a  year  ago  you  were  having  a  g 1  time  there,  were  yon  not'.' — A.    Ye-. 

sir. 

Q.   Yon  were  living  in  Cambridge  then,  weren't  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   All  your  social  affiliations  are  in  Cambridge,  are  they  not? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.  What  other  affiliations  have  you  than  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  I  never  had 
any  with  the  Hendricks  Club. 

•  ^.   Are  you  connected  with  anything  else? — A.  The  St.  Joseph  Athletic  Club. 

Q.  You  belong  to  a  number  of  other  associations  in  Cambridge,  don't  you? — A. 
No.  sir;  onlv  one. 

Q.   What  is  that?— A.  The  Charles  River  Boating  Club. 

<<>.  Has  the  Cambridge  Clam  Chowder  Club  ceased? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  foreman  gave  you  permission  to  join  a  club,  do  you  know  whether 
the  superintendent  of  streets  knew  of  your  absence? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  did  not 
notify  him.  I  don't  suppose  that  a  man  of  the  division  wants  to  get  off  he  goes  to 
the  superintendent  of  street-. 

<l  You  came  over  here,  I  suppose,  merely  to  gratify  your  curiosity? — A.  That  is 
all. 

<,>.  Was  your  absence  noted  on  the  pay  mil? — A.  I  believe  it  was  not;  I  can't  tell 
till  it  comes  round. 

Q.    When  did  yon  first  come  over  here'.' — A.    I  think  it  was  Wednesday. 

Q.  Were  you  the  man  that  had  charge  of  a  gang  of  repeaters  for"  Milton  Paige  at 
the  last  mayoralty  election? — A.   No.  sir. 

<,>.  Did  you  have  charge  of  a  gang  of  repeaters  at  the  last  election  in  Ward  8? — A. 
No.  sir. 

<^.   And  were  you  dispensing  monej  to  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    You  understood  that  last  question,  didn't  you? — A.    I  did:  certainly  did. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 
Q.   Yon  have  secured   permission   from  your  immediate  foreman  to  be  here? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<  I.  Secured  the  privilege  of  being  absent  from  your  work? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  i-  nut  necessary  to  tell  him  what  you  want  to  go  off  for? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  merely  asked  to  go  and  you  cam.-  here? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  understand  that  you  'jet  no  pay  if  you  don't  work'.' — A.  Certainly. 

<,>.  Particularly  while  Mayor  Collins  is  mayor? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.  You  did  imt  tell  the  foreman  where  you  were  going?   -A.    No.  sir. 

<,>.  So  that,  su  far  as  you  know,  he  did  not  know  where  you  were? — A.   No.  sir. 

(,).  The  superintendent  of  streets  is  Hun.  .lame-  Donovan?— A.   1  believe  su. 

Q.  Due  of  the  must  prominent  Democrats  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  To  my 
knowledge. 
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Q.  And  holding  the  next  highest  position  in  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  Hon. 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  the  mayor  of  the  city? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,>.  And  your  home  on  May  1,  L902,  your  domicile  ami  your  residence,  was  15 
Bowdoin  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  was  the  only  home  or  domicile  that  you  had? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

t^.    And  you  had  been  there  for  some  time,  as  you  have  testified? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Brennan,  assessed  from  15  Bowdoin  street? — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.   Edward  Brennan;  I  don't  know  the  full  initials. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Democratic  city  committee  of  Ward  i'? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.    From  where? — A.   East  Boston. 

<v>.  Conry's  ward? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lived  at  15   Bowdoin  street? — A.   He  was  on  the  books;    1  don't  know 

whether  he  is  assessed  or  not. 

<^.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  was  assessed  from  there? — A. 
I  have  seen  the  honks. 

Q.    Where?— A.   At  city  hall. 

{}.  How  frequently  did  you  see  Brennan  at  15  Bowdoin  street? — A.  Up  to  the 
time  I  left  there  I  saw  him  every  day. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  period  of  time'.' — A.    Oh,  1  should  say  five  or  six  months. 

(}.  Did  you  see  him  there  during  substantially  the  entire  time  you  were  living 
there? — A.    No;   I  was  there  before  he  came  there  to  live. 
Q.    I  low  long  were  you  there? — A.   I  don't  quite  remember. 

l}.   Was  he  a  married  or  a  single  man? — A.   Married. 

<^.   Hid  you  gel  acquainted  with  his  wife? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Where? — A.   15  Bowdoin  street. 

Q.   How  long  did  she  live  there? — A.   They  came  together. 

<}.    And  lived  there  six  months,  was  it? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  they  both  there  May  1,  1902?— A.   1  believe  they  were. 

Q.   That  is  your  recollection? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

1 1  How  long  did  they  live  there  after  that? — A.  Up  to  the  day  the  house  was 
vacated. 

Q.  That  was  about  what  time? — A.  I  don't  remember;  some  time  in  August,  1 
think. 

Q.    August.  WHYS! — A.    I  think  so;  they  went  into  the  next  house,  No.  17. 

Q.  Who  was  the  landlady  there  while  they  were  there? — A.  1  could  not  give  her 
name. 

<2-  Hid  you  go  into  the  next  house  also? — A.  I  did;  most  everybody  -moved 
from  15. 

(^.  Most  everybody,  including  Brennan  and  his  wife,  went  into  No.  17?  Why  did 
they  leave  15? — A.    Unexpectedly  some  one  came  to  get  the  furniture  and  we  were 

told    to  get  (Hit. 

<l.  Nobody  that  you  had  anything  to  do  with'.' — A.  No,  sir;  1  had  my  baggage  and 
clothes,  that  is  all. 

(,).  Now,  do  you  know  whether  this  man  Brennan  was  a  member  of  the  ward  com- 
mittee during  the  entire  year  1902? — A.  1  took  his  word  for  it.  He  sent  me  postal 
cards  for  meetings. 

Q.  He  sent  you  postal  cards  for  meetings?  Where? — A.  He  showed  them  tome. 
They  may  have  got  to  him  on  Bowdoin  street.     I  supposed  they  came  by  mail. 

t^.  That  is,  he  showed  you  postal  cards  of  the  Ward  2  committee  which  had  come 
to  him  through  the  mail? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.  And  at  that  time  he  was  living  at  15  Bowdoin  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  know  ledge  that  the  entire  Ward  2  committee  of  Kast 
lioston  was  supporting  Mr.  Conry  for  Congress;  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, was  ft  not? — A.   So  1  was  informed  by  brennan. 

<,>.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  Conry  man,  Ward  2  committee  man,  who  was  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Conry's  election,  who  had  a  couple  of  places  where  he  lived? — A.  I 
do  not. 

<,).    You  don't  know  of  any  other  one? — A.    No. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Brennan  about  his  being  assessed  at  15  bow- 
doin street? — A.    Never. 

(1.  Do  you  know  where  Brennan  is  now? — A.  The  last  I  knew  he  was  on  Album 
street. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  In  Ward  6.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  It  runs  from  Bow- 
doin street  to  Bullfinch  street. 

Q.  Is  he  living  there  with  his  wife,  do  vou  know? — A.  He  was  when  I  heard  from 
him  last. 
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Q.  H<>\\  long  ago  was  thai  that  helivedin  Ward  6,  this  Ward  2  man  who  supported 
Mr.  Conry? — A.  One  month  ago. 

Q.   When  did  you  last  sec  Brennan? — A.  Christmas  week. 

i}.  Where  was  he  living  al  that  time? — A.  [don't  know.  I  met  Lawyer  Harring- 
ton ami  Brennan  in  Houghton  &  Dutton's. 

Q.   Lawyer  Harringtonis  Mr.  Brennan's  junior  attorney  here? — A.   Yes,  fir. 

Q.  Brennan's  wife  and  Mr.  Harrington,  whirr  were  they'.' — A.  In  Houghton  A: 
I  >utton's. 

Q.    That  is  where  they  sell  ladies'  hosiery  and  dress  goods,  is  it'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

m.    That  i-.  it  is  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Yes. 

sir;   I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  ynii  have  any  conversation  with  Brennan  about  this  ease  at  any  time'.' — A. 
\n,  sir. 

WILLIAM    Fl.  CUDDY,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

Q.   Your  name?— A.   William  II.  Cuddy. 

(i.   Age?— A.  Thirty-seven. 

(}.  Residence? — A.  No.  2  Bridge  court. 

i}.  Occupation? — A.   First  assistant  assessor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.   Are  yon  a  member  of  the  I  [endricks  <  Hub? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  is  a  political  organization? — A.   Political  and  social. 

(}.   A  Democratic  political  organization  of  Ward  8? — A.   Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Martin  M.  Lomasney  is  political  leader  of  Ward  8,  is  he  not?— A.  Not  neces- 
sarily.     He  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee. 

Q.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  is  he  not? — A.  He  receives  the  money 
for  the  <\\w<.      He  is  treasurer. 

Q.   Yon  are  a  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  vou  are  first  assistant  assessor  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of 
Ward  8. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  And  Ward  8  is  included  in  that  district? — A.   Yes,  sir;  part  of  it. 

(,».  Were  you  one  of  the  assessors  who  assessed  the  men  in  No.  1  and  3  Lowell 
street? — A.  No,  sir. 

<,».  Who  were  the  assessors  who  had  that  in  their  charge? — A.  Well,  George  Carr, 
I  believe,  was  the  first  assistant  assessor  there. 

Q.   Who  was  the  other  assessor'.' — A.   Michael  Barry  is  the  other. 

<}.   Who  is  George  Carr? — A.  A  Republican  living  in  Ward  7. 

(>.   Who  was  Michael  Barry? — A.   He  is  a  man  who  lived  in  the  ward. 

Q.  Affiliated  or  associated  with  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  No.  sir. 

<}.    He  was  known  as  a  Democrat? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic  organization  of  Ward  8? — 
A     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  which  Martin  M.  Lomasney  was  the  head'.' — A.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
ward  committee  of  which  this  man  had  the  indorsement. 

Q.  During  the  six  days  of  this  hearing  you  have  been  present,  have  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  assisting  counsel  for  Mr.  Keliher  by  way  of  advice  and 
suggestion  in  the  courl  room,  have  you  not? — A.  Well,  if  they  asked  me  a  question 

I  tried  to  answer  it. 

Q.    Ymi  have  been  sitting  hack  of  them  all  the  time,  have  you  not? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(}.    Inside  the  rail?  —  A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  On  Friday  when  Mr.  McTiernan  came  here  to  testify  you  had  some  talk  with 
him'.'--  A.    Yes,  sir. 

<l   What  was  the  talk?— A.    "Hello,  how  are  you?" 

<,>.    What  other  talk  did  you  have'.'— A.   That  is  all,  sir. 

<^.  You  walked  up  just  behind  the  bar  inclosure  and  rail  and  stood  with  him  talk- 
ing, didn't  you? — A.    No,  sir;    I  did  not.      1  said  "Hello." 

•  ,).  You  were  requested  by  me  to  move  away  from  him,  were  you  not?— A.  No, 
sir;   I  was  not. 

Q.  You  walked  up  from  where  you  had  been  Bitting,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  standing,  and  he  came  by  me  and  I  said  "  Hello, "  and  I  no  sooner  said  "Hello" 
than  you  said  "Come  here"  and  took  him  away. 

<2-   <>h,  that  is  the  distinction  yon  make,  is  it? — A.    Yes.  sir:  you  called  him. 

i}.  You  have  marshaled  the  witnesses  summoned  here,  have  you  Dot?-  A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  come  along  with  them  in  the  boat. 

Q,    And  have  talked  with  them  all,  have  you  not? — A.    No. 
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Q.  Talked  with  a  great  number  of  them? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  walked  u|>  from  the  boat  with  the  witnesses,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  interest  in  coming  to  this  trial  for  the  last  six  days? — A.  As  a 
member  of  the  ward  and  citj  committee,  and  being  a  Democrat,  I  thought  I  had  a 
right;  the  people  of  the  ward  being  attacked,  I  thought  I  should  Like  to  come  and 
protect  them. 

(,».   You  know  I  and  3  Lowell  street  and  L9  Causeway  street?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   And  every  house  in  that  district? — A.   No,  sir;  not  in  particular. 

Q.  I>id  you  come  here  in  your  capacity  as  assessor  or  representative  of  the  Hen- 
dricks Club  or  Martin  M.  Lomansey? — A.  I  do  not  come  as  either:  I  come  a- a 
citizen  and  Democral  and  representative  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of 
Ward  8. 

ii  And  in  that  way  you  feel  that  you  ought  to  sil  behind  the  counsel  for  Mr. 
Keliher  and  aid  in  the  questioning  of  witnesses?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  wa- 
elected  on  the  ward  committee  for. 

•  Q.    You  feel  thai    the   assessments   from    1    and   .'!   Lowell  street  and    L»  Causeway 
ought  to  he  protected? — A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  You  feel  that  the  men  that  come  from  those  houses  and  come  as  Democrats 
ought  to  have  your  protection  as  citizens  of  Ward  8? — A.  No,  sir;  [  don't  say  any 
such  thing. 

(,».    Then  what  do  you  come  here  for? — A.    To  see  that  they  have  justice. 

Q.  You  are  anxious  that  the  witnesses  called  by  Mr.  Conry,  the  contestant,  should 
be  protected? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(j.  And  your  interest  in  seeing  that  the  witnesses  get  justice  demanded  that  you 
sit  behind  counsel? — A.   I  sat  behind  counsel  because  I  was  asked  to  sit  there. 

Q.  You  felt  that,  while  these  witnesses  were  called  by  Mr.  Conry,  they  were  really 
witnesses  of  Mr.  Keliher  and  ought  to  be  protected  by  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know   who  they  voted  for. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  witnesses  were  summoned  by  Mr.  Conry,  why  didn't  you  sit 
behind  Mr.  Conry  and  assist  the  witnesses  he  had  summoned? — A.  I  did  not  feel 

like  it. 

<^.  Y'ou  felt  more  closely  affiliated  with  Mr.  Keliher's  counsel? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

1^.  You  were  identified  with  Mr.  Keliher's  candidacy  at  the  last  Congressional 
election,  were  you  not? — A.   I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You   supported    him? — A.   I  don't    think    so. 

Q.  The  Democratic  officers  of  Ward  8  did,  didn't  they? — A.  I  think  the  vote  cast 
on  election  day  decided  it. 

<,>.  That  is,  before  the  votes  were  announced  that  day  you  did  not  know  you  were 
supporting  Mr.  Keliher  for  Congress? — A.  Certainly,  that  is  a  privilege  I  had,  I 
think. 

Q.  You  knew  to  whom  the  support  of  the  leader  of  the  ward  was  given,  didn't 
you?— A.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  anybody  but  myself. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  what  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of  Ward  8  sup- 
ported Mr.  Conry? — A.  I  told  you  that  the  votes  showed  that  they  were  with  Mr. 
Keliher. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  Democratic  ward  committee  supported? — A.  The  dele- 
gation supported  Mr.  Keliher  in  a  convention  and  unquestionably  went  with  him  on 
election  day. 

Q.   Now,  whom  did  the  ward  committee  support  for  Congress? — A.  I  don't  know. 

<}.   Are  you  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee? — A.    I  am. 

Q.  Will  you  gay  under  oath  that  you  don't  know  which  side  they  supported? — A. 
I  can't  say.  I  suppose  they  supported  -Mr.  Keliher.  I  can  talk  about  myself.  I  am 
talking  of  myself,  a  representative  of  the  ward  committee,  and  not  for  the  whole 
committee. 

Q.  Did  you  come  over  here  to  see  that  the  witnesses  of  Mr.  Conry  get  justice,  to 
protect  the  Democracy  of  Ward  8,  and  protect  yourself  ami  all  those  you  appointed 
or  caused  to  he  appointed? — A.  No;  I  came  as  a  citizen,  and  was  asked  by  the  coun- 
sel to  sit  in  the  inclosure,  and  if  they  asked  me  a  question  for  the  reason  that  1  lived 
in  Ward  s.  and  knowing,  of  course,  considerable  of  the  ward,  I  was  asked  questions 
at  different   time-,  and  if  I  could  answer  them  I  did  so,  and  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  appointed  assistant  assessor  through  the  efforts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic citizens  of  Ward  S? — A.   Certainly. 

Q.    When  were  you  appointed? — A.    In  1900. 

Q.    Who  was  mayor  then? — A.   Thomas  X.  Hart. 

<<».   You  were  appointed  under  Mr.  llart'.'r— A.    Yes,  sir:  as  a  Democrat. 
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Q.   By  a  Republican  mayor?    A.   Yes.  sir;  by  a  Republican  mayor. 

Q.  \  Democratic  assessor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assess  the  district  in  which  Ward 
8  is  included.  Were  Democrats  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Democratic 
organization  of  Ward  8?    A.  No,  sir. 

<,>.  Who  were  appointed?  A.  Mr.  George  W.  Can-,  I  believe,  the  firsl  assist- 
ant — 

Q.  He  is  a  Republican?  A  Yes;  bul  he  was  uot  appointed  al  the  suggestion  of 
anybody  in  Ward  8,  bu1  transferred  from  another  ward. 

Q.  I  saiil  the  Democratic  assessors. — A.  The  second  assistant  assessor  to  Mr.  Carr 
was  a 1 1] mint nl.  of  course,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  I  democratic  ward  committee, 
w  he  indorsed  him. 

ii.  \nd  he  was  one  of  the  assessors  that  covered  I  and  3  Lowell  street  and  L9 
<  'auseway  street?   -A.   I  [e  was  one  of  the  assessors. 

Q.  And  it  looked  very  much  like  careless  w ork  if  they  took  82  votes  from  one 
man.  who  says,  "These  men  sleep  in  my  house?"      A.    Nb,  sir;  the  duty  of  the  assessor 

is  to  ask  the  proprietor  or  propnel  rese  the  name  of  every  person  over  _l  years  of  age 
living  in  the  house  on  the  1st  day  of  .May. 

Q.  1 live  yon  been  busy  at  the  board  of  election  commissioners  the  past  week'.' — A. 
I   have  been  there  a  couple  of  times. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  there  looking  over  the  descriptions  and  details  as  to  the  register- 
ing of  the  men  summoned  as  witnesses  here  the  Last  three  or  tour  days? — A.  I  looked 
over  the  registration  from  some  of  those  houses  at  the  request  of  counsel. 

Q.  At  the  request  of  counsel  you  went  down  for  two  days  and  looked  up  the 
description  of  tne  witnesses  as  they  were  registered,  the  details  of  registration  and 
the  time  when  they  were  registered,  did  you  not? — A.  I  looked  up  the  registration 
of  McTiernan  and  a  few  more  at  the  suggestion  of  counsel,  and  1  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.    Hid  you  make  a  report  to  counsel?      A.    Yes,  sir. 

<v>.    A  written  report?      A.    No,  sir;  a  report. 

Q.  You  remember  all  the  details  of  20  or  :!ti  witnesses?  A.  No:  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  report  it? — A.  The  few  names  1  took  I  wrote  down  ami  turned 
t  hem  over. 

<,>.   Did  you  tell  any  of  these  witnesses  all  the  details  of  registration?-  A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  find  out  the  man  so  as  to  gel  a  man  to  lit  the  descriptions? — A. 
No.  sir;   it  would  he  a  very  difficult  matter  to  do  that. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moi;\\: 
Q.    You  are  a  first  assistant  assessor  of  the  city  of  Boston?— A.    Yes,  sir. 
(}.  How  many  first  assistant  assessors  are  there  in  the  city  of  Boston?-  A.  I  believe 
about  -Hi. 
Q.  You  understand  that  the  law  requires  that  they  he  divided  equally  between 

the  political   parties?   -A.    1  don't    know  as  the  law  requires   it,  hut   it    is  customary. 

They  must  alternate  between  the  parties,  Republican  and  Democratic,  to  go  to  the 

house.-. 

Q.  First  assistant  assessors — is  it  a  fact  that  in  their  appointment  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  mayors  of  the  city  of  Boston  have  appointed  a  Republican  and 

a  Democrat,  so  that  each  party  has  about  an  equal  representation  among  the  first 
assisstant  assessors?     A.    Yes. 

Q.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  three  persons  go  about  through  the  city  doing  the  assess- 
ing about  the  1st  of  May?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  law  requires  thai  both  parties  be  represented  among 

those  three  persons?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

< ,i.    Is  it  custormary  for  one  of  the  persons  to  he  first  assistant?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<v>.  And  the  others  are  second  assistants?    A.  one  is  assistant  and  the  other  clerk. 

Q.  Audit'  the  first  assistant  is  a  Republican,  the  other  that  accompanies  him  is  a 
I  >emocrat,  and  the  clerk  makes  notes  lor  him  as  they  do  the  assessing?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<v>.    So  that   tin'   three  men    travel  about   among  the  wards,    and   go  together,   and 

keep  together  doing  their  work'.'-  -A.  That  is  the  law. 

Q.  You  understand  there  is  a  law  which  requires  lodging-houses  and  boarding- 
house  keepers,  on  request  of  the  assessors,  to  furnish  the  names  of  all  the  persons 

who  live  in  their  houses?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors,  of  those  two  assessors  and  the  clerk,  to 
impure  at  each  house  for   the  names   of  all    male    persons   over  L'l  years  of  age  who 

lived  in  the  house  on  the  1st  of  May'.'      A.    Yes,  sir. 

h     And  then  a  memorandum  is  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  answers  made  to  him? 
A.    Ye-,  sir. 
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<^.  Ami  those  answers  are  written  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  assessors?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  you  had  a  district  assigned  to  you  as  tirsl  assistant  assessor?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thai  district  <li'l  oot  include  any  portion  of  the  streets  referred  to  in  the  testi- 
mony in  this  ease'.'     A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  relation  to  all  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  here  in  the  past 
hearings  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  concerning  their  assessment?     A.   No.  sir. 

(I.  You  mentioned  in  your  testim on j  the  name  ot  George  Carr?  A.  Carr  is  the 
name,  I  believe. 

Q.  George  Carr  is  a  Republican?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  first  assistant  assessor  who,  accompanied  by  a  clerk  and  by  a 
second  assistant  assessor,  did  the  assessing  in  these  various  houses  thai  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  testimony  during  the  pasl  tew  days?  \.  They  did  the  assessing, 
\  es,  sii ;  (  a rr  was  lir-i  assistanl  and  his  associate  was  the  second  assistant. 

lj.  What  ward  did   Mr.  Carr  come  from?    A.   1   believe  he  was  transferred  from 

Ward  7  there;    he  has  heen  there  for  four  or  live  v  ears 

<,>.  Was  he  doing  the  assessing  there  during  the  whole  of  that  time'.'     A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.   En  this  particular  district?     \.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  name-  being  carried  over  from  year  to  yeai  on  the 
assessor's  list?  A.  No,  sir;  not  carried  over;  the  name  is  to  he  given  at  a  house 
everj  year. 

Q.    When   you   go   to  a    house   with    \ '  se< I    assistant    and    the  clerk    do   you 

have  in  your  possession,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  it.  the  list  of  the  persons  assessed 
in  the  house  the  previous  year?  A.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  customary  to  take  the  hook  and 
read  last  year's  assessment .  I  f  t  hey  are  st  i  II  there  we  check  them  off  and  then  ask 
for  the  new   ones  in  the  house. 

Q.   Then  you  gel  the  names  of  the  new   ones,  if  any  t  here  I  ie'.'      A.    Yes,  sir. 

{}.  Taking  the  word  of  the  proprietor  for  it,  of  course? — A.  <>h,  yes. 

l\.  Now.  whatever  examination  of  records  you  have  made  at  city  hall  in  relation 
to  McTiernan  or  one  or  two  other  witnesses  you  did  at  the  request  of  counsel  in 
this  case?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

(I  And  you  came  over  to  the  court-house  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  some  one 
of  whom  to  ask  questions  at  counsel's  request?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  counsel's  request  you  sat  over  beyond  the  baron  a  seat  within 
the  bar?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Two  years  ago  last  fall  there  was  a  Congressional  election.'— A.  Yes,  sir. 
<,>.  And  the  candidates  for  that  Congressional  election  were  two  in  number?     A.   I 
believe  so. 
< }.  ( Candidates  of  the  larger  parties,  and  one  of  them  was  Mr.  <  lonry?— A.   Yes.  sir. 
Q.    And  he  was  elected  at  thai  election  two  years  ago  last  fall?     A.    Yes,  sir. 
i).  Do  you  remember  who  his  Republican  opponent  was?    A.   1  can't  recall  now. 

Q.  I  can't  recall  myself,  hut  I  knew  it  well  enough  at  the  time  probably.  There 
was  no  other  I  lei ratie  candidate  at  t lint  time?      A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Democratic  organization  of  Ward  8  supported  the  Democratic  candi- 
date then?— A.  Yes,  sir.     We  always  support  the  Democratic  candidate. 

<^.  The  Democratic  ward  committee  always  supports  every  Democratic  candi- 
date'.'    A.   (  ertainly. 

Q.  When  there  are  two  Democratic  candidates,  neither  having  the  nomination, 

then  each  man  chooses  for  himself?— A.    I   believe  that  is  it. 

Q.  Now,  the  delegates  from  Ward  8  to  the  Democratic  Congressional  convention 

of  last  fall  supported  Mr.   Keliher  in  thai  convention'.'      A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  convention  broke  up  without  making  any  nomination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  And  Mr.  Keliher  and  Mr.  ('oiiiv  both  went  to  the  polls  without  nomination, 
except  nomination  on  nomination  papers,  as  provided  by  statute?    A.   Yes  sir. 

<^.  The  ward  committee  of  your  ward  had  no  meeting  at  which  it  decided  to  sup- 
port as  a  body  either  candidate?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  .Mr.  Mallei  : 
(I.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  regular  Democratic  organization  of  Ward  8 
supported  Mr.  Conry  at  the  Congressional  election  in  L900?-    A.   Yes,  sir;  he  was  the 

uvular  nominee. 

Q.   Kid  the  regular  Dei tratic  organization  of  Ward  8  supporl  the  Democratic 

nominees  of  the  next  city  election?   -A.    I  presume  it  did. 

<^.    You  are  not  sure  of  that?      A.    We  support  the  Democrat  candidates. 

(}.  Which  candidate  carried  the  ward  at  the  city  election?— A.   I  don't  remember. 
I  can't  recall  what  the  office  was  he  was  running  tor. 
<^.  Mr.  Galvin  was  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  street  commissioner,  was 
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he  not? — A.  I  don't  remember.  I  remember  he  was  the  candidate  for  street  com- 
missioner in  1900. 

Q.   Did  he  carry  the  ward?     A   t  can't  remember  that;  [  don't  believe  that  he  did. 

Q.   Vim  remember  that  he  « 1 1 <  1  not,  don't  you?— A.   I  don't  think  he  did. 

'  ,>.  That  is  one  of  the  regular  I  >emocratic  candidates  thai  did  not  carry  tln.>  ward? — 
A.   I  don't  know.     We  can  not  control  people  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.  Your  answers  to  my  questions  were  in  relation  to  the  ward  committee  organ- 
ization?    A.   Yes,  sir. 
*l  And  that  organization  does  not  casl  the  votes  for  the  people'.'— A.  No,  sir. 
(}.  They  cast  the  votes  for  themselves?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.   You  are  sure  they  cast   the  votes   for  the  people,  are  you? — A.   Certainly;  we 
can  not  control  the  people. 

SIMON   GOLDBERG,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.    What  is  your  name? — A.   Simon  Goldberg. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.   At  61-2  Margin  street. 

Q.   How  old  are  you? — A.  Forty-two. 

Q.   I  h>w  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Russia. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized? — A.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 

Q.   Where? — A.  Right  here  in  Boston. 

Q.   Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.  1  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  who  were  the  witnesses  to  the  naturalization? — A.  I  can't 
remember;  it  was  so  long  ago. 

(,».  Were  they  Democrats  or  Republicans? — A.  At  that  time  I  don't  know.  I  did 
not  take  interest  enough  to  know  the  difference. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  voted  in  a  Democratic  caucus  in  Ward  8?— A.   Never. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  Republican  organization  in  Ward  8? — A.  Not 
now. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  hold  office? — A.  Last  year  I  was  a  member  of  the  ward 
committee. 

Q.   Were  you  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  committee? — A.   1  was. 

Q.   When?— A.    Last  year. 

Q.    Were  you  chairman  the  year  before'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  chairman  of  the  ward  committee?— A.  1  was 
only  a  member  one  vear  and  1  was  chairman. 

<i.   What  year?— A.    Last  year,  1902. 

Q.    Whom  did  you  work  for? — A.   For  the  city  of  Boston. 

•  J.    What  department? — A.  The  sanitary  division. 

Q.   What  doing? — A.   Laboring. 

Q.   Are  you  hired  as  a  laborer? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  issuing  permits  or  licenses  of  any  kind'.' — A. 
No.  sir. 

<2-  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do'.' — A.  I  have  said  laborer;  common  work:  clean- 
ing, etc. 

Q.    With  a  shovel  and  pick? — A.   Sometimes,  if  necessary. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  generally?— A.   1  am  around  the  yard. 

(I  What  yard?— A.  City  yard. 

(I   What  city  yard?— A.    West  End. 

Q.    What  is  your  work? — A.   Laborer;  labor,  dig,  carry  sticks  and  stones. 

<}.    I  mean  by  work,  do  you  clean  the  dip  carts? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  clean  harnesses?— A.   No,  sir;  clean  in  the  yard. 

Q.    You  clean  in  the  yard? — A.   Clean  in  tin'  yard. 

(}.    You  clean  the  yard,  that  is  what  you  claim?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<  i.   What  do  you  clean  the  yard  with?— A.    Naturally  with  a  broom. 

( ).   When  did  you  gel  appointed  to  that  position? — A.   Under  Mayor  Hart. 

Q.    What  time' was  that?— A.   November.  1901. 

<,>.    How  long  did  you  work  that  time? — A.   Since  that  time. 

Q.   You  never  left  off?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  just  before  the  citv  election'.' — A.    It  must  have  been. 

Q.   November  I-".,  1901?     A.    L901. 
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<}.  What  was  the  date  you  were  made  chairman  of  the  Republican'  ward  commit- 
tee?    A.  That  was  right  after  the  organization  was  formed. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  It  must  have  been  the  latter  part  of  January  or  the  l-t  of 
February. 

Q.   L902?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  committee  were  you 
employed  by  the  city  of  Boston?    A.   I  was. 

(,».  Then  when  Mayor  Mart  was  defeated  you  held  over  under  Mayor  Collins,  the 
Democratic  successor  of  Mayor  Hart?     A.   Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  While  you  were  working  under  the  I temocratic  administration  as  an  employee 
of  the  city  nf  Boston  you  became  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee  of  Ward  8? — 

A.    What  dues  that  make  any  difference*.' 
Q.    You  did,  did  you?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Hid  you  use  any  Democratic  influence  to  keep  you  in  your  position?  —A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  thai  you  were  never  suspended? — A.   From  what? 
<}.   You  worked  steadily  from  the  time  you  were  firsl  appointed  by  Mayor  Hart 

down  to  the  present'.'      A.    1  never  received  notice  of  suspension  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  report  for  duty  in  the  morning? — A.  At  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

<^.   What  time  did  you  get  through?  —A.   Four  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  per  week?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  is— am  I  supposed  to 
answer  this  question? 

Mr.  MORAN.    Yes. 

A.    I  <_'et  S'_\L'">  per  day. 

Q.  You  were  just  one  year  with  the  party?  — A.  1  was  with  the  party  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Q.  You  are  identified  with  the  Republican  party  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  appointed  by  Mayor  Hart — from  the  civil-service  list? — A.   1 

presume  so. 

i).    Was  your  name  drawn  from  the  civil-service  list? — A.   Certainly. 

Q.  Who  was  influential  in  getting  your  appointment  with  Mayor  Hart?— A.  William 
I'.erw  in. 

Q.  Did  Martin  Lomasney  have  anything  to  do  with  it'.' — A.  oh,  no. 

<t>.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  keeping  you  in  your  position'.'— A.  Not  a 
particle. 

Q.  Were  you  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  committee  when  Mayor  Collins 
ran  the  last  time?     A.  Well,  that  is  the  time,  1902,  is  it  not?    No;  [wasnotthen;  it 

was  the  second  year. 

Q.   You  became  chairman  of  the  organization  after  he  gol  elected'.'    How  many 

Republicans  are  there  in  Ward  8?-  A.  Well,  at  the  last  election  we  got  on  the  head 
of  the  ticket  660-()dd  votes:  somewhere  around  it. 

Q.    Were  you  a  precinct  officer?-    A.    Yes,  sir;    I   was. 

Q.  While' you  were  in  the  city  employ  you  served  as  a  precinct  officer?  -A.  Ye-. 
sir. 

Q.   What  precinct? — A.  Precinct5. 

Q.    How  many  voters  do  you  know  in  that  district?— A.   <,>uite  a  few. 

(j.  What  do  you  call  a  few?     A   I  know  a  couple  of  hundred  there. 

<}.  How  many  votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress?  A.  I 
can  not  remember  that. 

(j.   More  than  200?— A.   I  can  not  remember;  I  can  not  give  any  number  at  all. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  Republican  candidate  in  that 
precinct?— A.    I  do  not  think  the  amount  reached  up  as  far  as  that. 

t.1  How  many  Republicans  are  there  in  that  precinct?-  A.  [  do  not  think  I  could 
say. 

Q.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee  in  the  ward,  doubly  interested  in 
the  Republican  caucus,  did  you  not  take  any  interest".'— A.  It  is  very  uncertain. 
Very  often  you  figure  on  good  Republicans  and  they  turn  out  to  be  good  Democrats. 

Q.    Was  that  the  case  with  you.' — A.    No,  sir;  not  with  me. 

Q.  You  were  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee  and  you  turned  out  to  be  a 
irond  Democratic  employee?-    A.    How  did  you  make  that  out'.' 

Q.    Did  you  or  did  you  not?  -A.    I  can't  understand  the  question. 

Q.    You  an ■  of  1  lehrew  extraction,  are  you  not'.'  — A.    A  g 1  one;  yes. 

<}.    You  selected  all  the  10  precinct  officers,  did  you  not? — A.    Eighteen,  sir. 

(.2-  You  selected  the  whole  1  s,  didn't  you'.' — A.  Not  myself,  buttnrought  herecom- 
mendations  of  other  members  of  the  ward  committee. 

Q.  Yes,  hut  you  made  the  recom nieiidat ions  to  the  hoard  of  election  commission- 
ers, did  vounot?-    A.    Not  exactlv. 
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»,>.  Who  did? — A.  We  made  out  a  list  through  consultation  and  figured  out  that 
these  people  will  Ik-  eligible  to  do  the  work. 

<2-  You  sent  in  the  li>t  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee? — A.  Where  to'.' 

Q.  To  the  election  commissioners.  — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  semi  it.  then? — A.    Mr.  Berwin. 

Q.  Von  made  out  a  list  with  the  assistance  of  others  of  the  committee,  did  you? — 
A.    I  certainly  did. 

(,».  And  you  appointed  L6  Hebrews? — A.   Not  exactly. 

<  \.  I  low  many  Hebrews  did  you  appoint?— A.   1  never  made  any  distinct  ion. 

(}.  Upon  looking  over  the  list  now  can  you  say  how  many  you  appointed? — A. 
Sure;  indeed  I  can. 

Q.  How  many  Hebrews  are  there  in  thai  ward?-  A.  About8,000. 

n     How  many  voters?— A.   About  1,200. 

Q.    Arc  they  all  Republicans? — A.   No,  sir:  1  can  not  say  that. 

<,).   What  proportion  of  them  arc  Republicans? — A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

<j.  The  greater  proportion  are  Democrats,  are  they  not?— A.  That  is  more  than  I 
can  say. 

<,>.  You  have  how  many  Republican  voters  in  the  ward?— A.  At  the  last  election 
we  had  6,500,  or  something  about  that. 

Q.  And  you  got  aboul  L,200  Hebrew  voters  in  the  ward,  have  you  not? — A.   Yes. 

Mr.  Mokax.    Why  do  you  draw  the  line  on  Hebrews? 

A.   That  is  what  1  want  to  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  besides  Hebrews  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  Ward  s? 
I  >o  you  know  the  majority  of  Hebrew  in  Ward  8  are  Democrats? — A.  1  do  not 
know. 

t^.   Do  you  know  anything  at  all  of  the  Hebrews  in  Ward  S? — A.    I  can  not  say.   - 

<j.  What  in  the  world  did  they  elect  you  as  chairman  of  the  ward  committee  of 
Ward  S  for? — A.   I  do  not  know.     They  understand  I  am  a  pood  Republican. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Boston,  section  26,  which  says 
that  no  salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  not  elected  by  popular  vote  shall  be 
an  officer  of  any  political  caucus  or  the  member  of  any  political  committee  or  con- 
vention?— A.  No;  1  did  not. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mokax: 

Q.  You  just  learned  about  that,  did  you? — A.   I  am  willing  to  learn  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  laborer  in  the  city  employ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  understood,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  the  policy  expressed  openly  by  Mayor 
Collins  during  his  compaign  for  election  that  lie  would  not  cause  the  discharge  of  any 
laboring  man  because  he  voted  for  or  against  him? — A.   Sure. 

Q.  And  it  was  declared  publicly  that  the  laborers  working  for  the  city  might  vote 
as  they  pleased  and  not  he  punished? — A.   That  is  what  he  said  before  election. 

Q.  And  you  voted  as  you  pleased  and  you  have  not  been  punished'.' — A.  Not  as  I 
know  of. 

Q.  This  William  Berwin  that  you  referred  to  is  a  leading  Republican  of  the  city? — 
A.  He  is,  sir. 

(}.  And  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  ward  and  city  committee? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  not. 

Q.  In  making  up  these  lists  of  precinct  officers  the  entire  ward  committee,  con- 
sisting of  several  members,  meet  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  persons  who  they 
desire  to  have  occupy  these  various  positions  as  precinct  officers? — A.  They  consult 
one  another. 

(I  And  the  list  is  finally  made  up  by  the  ward  committee  and  then  sent  on  by 
some  leading  Republican  to  the  election  board  and  the  hoard  appoints  the  men.' 
They  are  called  before  the  hoard  and  their  duties  explained  to  them? — A.  They  are 
qualified. 

Q.    And  they  are  put  under  oath? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  various  men  that  you  recommended  to  serve  in  L902  were  all  honest 
men'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  And,  in  fact,  the  men  were  there  before;  the  majority  of  them  were  good,  honest 
men,  reputable  persons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<l  And  they  faithfully  performed  their  duties'.'  -A.  Yes,  sir:  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  M.vi.ley: 

Q.  Did  you  know  all  the  names  of  the  Republican  committee  of  which  you  were 
chairman? — A.   Yes,  sir;   I  know  some. 

<l  Give  the  names  of  the  committee  of  which  you  were  chairman? — A.  There  wa- 
in vself. 
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Q.  What  in  your  name? — A.  Simon  Goldberg;  then  there  is  Marcus  Weinstein, 
and  then  M  r.  Tooney. 

1 1   Wliat  is  his  lirst  name'.' — A.   I  think  it  is  Mike. 

<}.  That  is  a  novelty.  —  A.   Abraham  M.  Smith. 

(}.  How  many  men  were  on  the  committee? — A.   I  think  we  had  8. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  names  of  this  active  committee?  .Must  you  take  time  to 
think  of  them'.' — A.  Yes.  These  things  bother  me  a  little:  I  <lo  not  keep  their 
names  all  the  time. 

<,).   As  chairman,  you  did  uot  mind  who  was  on  the  committee? — A.  Why  should  I? 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  think  of  now? — A.    I  can  rememberif  1  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  to  look  at  some  printed  or  written  documenl  in  order  t6 
tell  who  are  mi  the  committee  of  which  you  were  chairman'.' — A.    Not  necessarily. 

<,>.    How  long  would  it  take  you  to  remember? — A.    I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Q.  Would  it  take  you  a  longer  time  to  think  of  them  than  we  could  give? — A.  I 
could  think  of  them  if  1  had  time  enough.     I  never  bothered  with  them. 

Mr.  Malley.  1  wish  to  offer  this  section  26  of  chapter  3  of  the  revised  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  that — 

" No  salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  not  elected  by  popular  vote  shall  be 
an  officer  of  any  political  caucus  or  a  member  of  any  political  committee  i>r  conven- 
tion, Dor  shall  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  not  elected  by  popularvote  apply 
for,  oliject  to,  or  advocate  before  the  legislature  any  special  act  relating  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  unless  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  mayor  or  the  city  council." 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

East  Boston  District  Court. 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  82  pages,  is  a  true  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested-election  case  of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  against  John  A.  Keliher  before  me  on  March  7,  1903,  all  signatures  having 
been  waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are 
marked  as  herein  referred  to. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes,  Jr., 
Special  Justice  of  East  Boston  District  Court. 

notices  to  take  depositions. 

March  12,  1903. 
To  John  A.  Keliher,  Esq.,  or  his  attorneys: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 
names  and  residences  are  given  in  the  appended  list  on  Saturday,  the  14th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election 
contest,  wherein  I  am  the  contestant  and  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  the  office 
of  Representative  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth 
Congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
said  day,  before  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  jr.,  a  special  justice  of  the  East  Boston  district 
court,  at  the  court  room  of  the  East  Boston  district  court,  Meridian  street,  in  East 
Boston;  and  if  the  taking  of  said  deposition  is  not  concluded  on  the  said  date  the 
further  taking  of  such  deposition  will  be  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same  hour 
and  place  until  fully  concluded. 

George  H.  Berg,  Michael  .1.  Stanford,  Michael  J.  A.  Welch;  13  Billerica  street, 
Boston;  Charles  E.  Quinn,  Frank  H.  Quinn,  Francis  Quinn,  17  Billerica  street.  I'.os- 
ton;  Thomas  Byrnes,  Thomas  Casey,  Daniel  J.  Finn,  John  Garrity,  Frank  Hawkins, 
Timothy  Hayes,  John  1  licks,  James  F.  Leonard,  John  F.  Leonard,  Dennis  T.  Man- 
ning, John  Murphy,  John  O'Rourke,  John  F.  Reagan,  Cornelius  J.  Reardon,  Timothy 
Sullivan,  48  Nashua  street,  Roston;  John  Mooney,  John  Farren,  Richard  A.  O'Con- 
nell,  Henry  McQuade,  Michael  Doherty,  John  McLaughlin,  Owen  A.  McDonald, 
James  F.  McDonald,  Patrick  Harvey,  Patrick  Devlin,  James  J.  Bonner,  46  Nashua 
street,  Boston;  Walter  C.  Whitcomb,  2  Clinton  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Joseph   A.  Conry, 
By  his  attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Malley. 

Boston,  March  l  .\  1908. 
Suffolk,  88.' 

P. y  virtue  hereof  I  this  day  made  diligent  search  for- the  within-named  John  A. 
Keliher,  but  could  not  find  him  within  my  precinct,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same 
day  at  2  o'clock  and  I'll  minutes  p.  in..  I  notified  the  within-named  John  A.  Keli- 
her of  the  within  hearing  by  giving  in  hand  to  Francis  A.  Campbell,  esq.,  his 
attorney,  a  duplicate  original  copy  of  the  within  notice. 

John  J.  Conroy, 
Coiixttil'lt  ofth  city  of  Boston. 
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March  12,  1903. 

To  John  A.  Kkijiikk.  Esq.,  or  his  attorneys: 

Y mii  arc  hereby  notified  thai  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  witness  whose 
nan  ir  and  residence  is  given  in  the  appended  list,  on  Satuiday,  the  14th  day  of  March, 
A.  I*.  L903,  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest, 
wherein  I  am  the  contestant  and  jou  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  said 
day,  before  Joseph  II.  Barnes,  jr.,  a  special  justice  of  the  Easl  Boston, districl  cunt. 
at  the  court  room  of  the  East  Huston  district  court,  Meridian  street,  in  East  Boston; 
and  if  the  taking  of  said  deposition  is  not  concluded  on  the  said  date  the  further 
taking  of  such  deposition  will  be  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same  hour  and 
place  until  fully  concluded. 

Francis  X.  Donovan,  '■'>-  ('handlers  street,  Boston.  , 

Jl  iSEPH    A.  (  !oNRY, 

By  his  attorney,  Francis  I".  Harrington. 

Boston,    March  IS,  WOS. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

By  virtue  hereof  I  this  day  made  diligent  search  for  the  within-named  John  A. 
Keliher,  but  could  not  find  him  within  my  precinct,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same 
day  at  4  p.  m.,  I  notified  the  within-named  John  A.  Keliher  of  the  within  hearing, 
by  giving  in  hand  to  Francis  A.  Campbell,  his  attorney,  a  duplicate  original  copy  of 
the  within  notice. 

JolIN  J.  Conroy, 
( 'onslable  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Boston,  March  9,  1903. 
Joseph   II.  B  \ i:\ks,  Jr., 

Special  Justin  of  the  East  Boston  District  Court- 
On  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestant  in  a  contested  Congressional  election 
case  against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  I  hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  section  110,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
.Massachusetts,  for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel!  the  attendance  of  the  follow- 
ing-named witnesses,  at  thecourt  room  of  the  East  Boston  district  court,  on  Meridian 
street  in  East  Boston,  within  said  district,  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  herewith  submitted  for  attendance  March  14,  1903. 

James  J.  Bonner,  Patrick  Devlin,  Michael  Doherty,  John  Farren,  Patrick  Harvey. 
James  F.  McDonald,  Owen  A.  McDonald,  John  McLaughlin,  Henry  McQuade,  John 
Mooney,  Richard  A.  O'Connell,  46  Nashua  street.  Ward  8,  Boston,  Mass.:  Thomas 
Byrnes,  Thomas  Casey,  Daniel  J.  Finn,  John  Canity,  Frank  Hawkins,  John  J. 
Hayes,  Timothy  Hayes,  John  Hicks,  James  F.  Leonard,  John  F.  Leonard,  DennisT. 
Manning,  John  Murphy,  John  O'Rourke,  .John  F.  Reagan,  Cornelius  J.  Reardon, 
Timothy  Sullivan,  4S  Nashua  street,  Ward  8,  Boston,  Mass.:  Charles  E.  Quinn, 
Francis Quinn,  Frank  II.  Quinn,  lTBillericastreet,  Ward 8,  Boston,  Mass.;  George H. 
Berg,  Michael  J.  Stanford,  Michael  J.  Welch,  13  Billerica  street.  Ward  8,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Walter  C.  Whitcomb,  12  Clinton  street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Joseph   A.  <  Ionry, 
By  his  attorneys,  Charles  F.  Mallei 
wi>  F.  F.  Harrington. 

SEVENTH    DAY. 

Fast  Boston.  March  14,  J  90S. 

Charles  T.  Bovell  was  sworn  in  as  official  stenographer  for  the  session,  the  oath 
being  administered  by  Mr.  Justice  Barnes. 

Mr.  Malley.  Your  honor,  please,  at  this  continued  hearing  I  would  like  to  pro- 
duce and  file  with  the  records  the  requests  for  subpoenas. 

(By  the  instruction  of  the  court  the  stenographer  marked  it  "Exhibit  119,  J. 
II.  B.") 

1  would  now  like  to  offer,  if  your  honor  please,  the  original  of  the  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  take  the  testimony  of  the  following  witnesses,  served  upon  Mr.  Keliher' s 
attorney,  Mr.  Campbell,  on  March  12.  L903.  You  have  a  copy  of  that.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 
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Tlie  Court.   Hand  it  to  the  stenographer  and  let  him  mark  it  Exhibit  L20,  J.  H.  B. 

Marked  by  the  stenographer  "  Exhibil  L20,  J.H.  B." 
Mr.  Mai.i.kv.   And  another  notice  of  a  witness,  Francis  X.  Donovan. 

Marked  by  the  stenographer  "Exhibit  121,  J.  II.  I'.." 

WALTEE  ('.  WHITCOMB,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai.i.kv: 

(,».  Will  you  state  your  name  and  residence? — A.  Walter  C.  Whitcomb,  2  Clinton 
street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Whitcomb? — A.  My  business  is  gathering  names 
for  the  city  directory. 

« i.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  Sampson,  M unlock  &  Co.,  who  issue  the  Boston  City 
Directory?-    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  method  of  ascertaining  names.  Mr.  Whitcomb? — A.   We  go 

to  the  house  ami  ask  the  head  of  the  house 

Q.  Kindly  state  about  what  time  in  each  year?— A.  From  February  till  April;  the 
middle  of  April.  And  we  l'o  to  a  house  ami  ask  the  head  of  the  house,  or  some  one 
who  represents  that  house,  to  give  us  the  names  and  information  as  to  business  and 
'home:   business  location  and  house  location. 

(^.  You  do  not  take  the  names  from  the  individuals  who  hear  them  at  all  times? — 
A.    Not  at  all  time-. 

Q.  Those  that  you  can  find  you  indicate  and  set  down  the  result  by  name  of  their 
name  and  address  in  your  eiiumeratory  tablets? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Now,  did  you  call  at  any  time  in  1902  at  the  houses  1  and  ::   Lowell  street 

A.    I  did. 

<^.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  names  for  the  city. directory?  And  whom  did  you 
see  there? — A.  hast  year,  in  1902,  I  called  twice.  The  second  time  1  found  a  man 
who  represented  the   house. 

Q.  Now.  the  first  time  you  did  not  see  anybody? — A.  1  did  not  see  anybody.  Ye-. 
I  saw  the  woman  supposed  to  he  his  wife.  She  said  she  was  his  wife,  and  as  then- 
was  a  Dumber  of  names  to  he  given  from  those  two  houses  I  called  the  second  time 
to  get  a  lull  list  of  the  man  who  said  he  ran  the  house 

<,».   Did  you  get  his  name,  do  you  remember? — A.  I  got  his  name;  yes. 

(}.  What  was  his  name,  please? — A.  1  have  forgotten.  I  would  have  to  go  back 
in  the  record  to  rind  it. 

<,».    Whether  or  not  it  was  Edward  J.  Kane? — A.   I  think  it  was. 

The  Court.  Speakso  the  stenographer  may  get  it. 

The  Witness.   Edward  J.  Kane. 

Q.  And  did  you  ask  him  for  the  names  of  those  who  were  living  there  at  the 
time'.' — A.    I  did. 

•  ,».  Have  you  the  list  of  the  names  that  were  living  there  at  the  time'.' — A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.   You  made  one  up  at  that  time? — A.   1  made  one  up  at  that  time. 

<^.  And  about  when  did  you  destroy  it? — A.  Those  names  were  kept  by  the  firm 
for  about  six  months,  and  then  those  names  are — the  new  names — or.  the  new 
names  are  put  in  the  directory.  We  carry  the  directory  for  years.  Would  you  like 
to  see  the  hook'.' 

Q.  Yes.  —  A.  We  carry  a  sample  of  the  hook,  and  we  carry  a  hook  of  that  descrip- 
tion and  put  down  names  as  we  go  along,  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  carry  a  separate  slip  for  each  name'.' — A.  These  are  separate  slips,  you 
see:  and  the  new  names  are  taken  on  these  slips.  The  old  names  are  checked  up 
already  in  the  copy  of  the  hook  that  we  carry. 

*}.  As  to  the  names  that  were  previously  given  to  you  for  the  directory  as  living 
in  any  particular  place  do  you  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  are  -till  living 
there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<j.  And  if  they  are  you  check  them  up  as  being  still  residents?  A.  Ye-,  sir:  it  i.- 
the  new  names  1  put  on  these  slips.  The  slips  are  kept  ahout  six  months  and  then 
it  is  destroyed. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  names  of  those  men:  the  names  that  were  given 
you  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  as  living  there  in  February,  1902? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  names  that  you  took  from  this  proprietor.  Mr.  Kane,  were  turned  in 
by  you  to  your  employer,  the  publishers  of  the  Boston  city  directory?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

«i-  And  all  those  later  published  in  the  Boston  city  directory'.' — A.  Were  all 
published  in  the  city  directory. 

«^.  Have  you  called  at  I  and  .">  Lowell  streel  recently  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
names  for  the  directory  of  1903? — A.  leaded  two"  weeks  ago,  and  I  saw  the  propri- 
etress— if  she  is — and  she  said  her  husband  wasn't  up.      1  called  ahout    10  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  and  she  advised   tne  to  call  again  when   he  was  there;  and  1  called 
afterwards  and   he  was  out  to   Roxbury,  or  away,  so  I    haven't   really  gotten  the 

names  yet. 

<2-    You  sav  von  called  about  two  weeks  airo?     A.    Yes.  sir. 

(}.   Was  that  to  1  and  :;  Lowell  street?— A.   1  and  :;. 

Q.  And  that  was  substantially  the  last  day  of  February  or  the  first  of  .March,  yon 
mean  by  two  weeks  ago,  to-day  being  the  L4th? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

o.  Whether  or  not  she  said  she  could  give  you  the  names  without  consulting  her 
husband? — A.   She  said  she  could  not;   that  she  wasn't  posted  and  her  husband  was. 

Q.  Did  you  call  at  No.  L9  Causewav  street  in  Februaiy,  L902,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  names  of  the  residents  for  publishing  in  the  city  directory? — A.    I  did. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  who  you  saw  there?— A.  I  remember  the  man's  face,  bul  I 

do  not  remember  tie-  name;  I  remember  hi-  face. 

<).    I>itl  you  gel  his  name  at  that  time? — A.    I  got  his  name. 

Q.    Was  his  name  Michael  Murphy?— A.    I  think  it  was;   yes,  sir. 

(I   And  was  it  he  who  gave  you  the  name  for  the  city  directory  as  living  there" 
A.    Yes;  lie  gave  me  the  name  for  the  city  directory. 

<,».  And  were  all  the  names  at  that  time  subsequently  turned  in  by  you  to  youi 
employers? — A.  As  near  as  1  can  remember  I  think  perhaps  30  were  in  the  house; 
the  others  were  new  names. 

Q.   Did  you  turn  in  the  new  names,  too? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  He  gave  you  the  names  of  30  being  former  residents  of  L9  Causeway  Mrect: 
now,  then,  did  you  turn  in  all  the  names,  the  old  and  the  new,  that  you  received 
from  him  to  your  employers'.' — A.  As  I  told  you,  the  old  names  are  checked  up  in 
the  book  which  we  carry  and  the  new  names  are  on  those  slips. 

Q.  You  turned  in  the  new  names  and  then  you  turned  in  the  book  with  the  check- 
ing opposite  the  name  that  already  had  been  in,  and  the  checking  of  it  indicates  to 
your  employers,  or  the  printers  01  the  book,  that  those  names  are  to  lie  printed  as 
new  residents  in  the  directory;  and  you  did  all  that? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  turned  in  the  new  names  and  made  the  checking  of  the  old  names  as  you] 
returns  on  your  investigation  of  the  names  of  the  residents  of  19  Causeway  street? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  subsequently  were  all  the  names  that  yon  turned  in,  the  new  names,  pub- 
lished in  the  new  directory,  the  directory  for  1902? — A.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  old  names  that  had  been  published  in  the  directory  for  1901,  and 
which  were  checked  by  you  as  being  still  residents  for  the  year  1902,  published  in 
the  directory  for  1902? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whom  the  proprietor,  the  owner,  of  m  Causeway  street  is. 
do  you? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  you  recall  it,  the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  you  the  names  there  was  one 
.Michael  Murphy;  now,  do  you  recall  calling  at  the  Hendricks  Club  in  the  year  1902 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  names  for  the  city  directory? — A.   I  do. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  there  Martin  M.Lomasney? — A.  Not  in  1902;  1  saw  him  there 
this  year,  1903.  Last  year  I  saw  the  man  who  calls  himself  the  janitor  and  I  think 
lie  was  the  one  who  has  given  me  the  names. 

Q.  And  he  ^ave  you  certain  names  of  men  as  living  there? — A.  Well,  as  being 
there. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  know  of  any  tenements,  of  any  living  apartments,  in  the 
Hendricks  Club? — A.    1  do  not  know. 

<j.  At  that  time  you  got  some  names  of  men  as  being  located  there'.'-  A.  As  near 
as  1  can  remember,  perhaps  5;   I  do  not  know  of  any  more. 

(^.    And  those  names  were  published  in  the  Boston  city  directory? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(I   That  is,  for  the  year  1902  directory?— A.    1902. 

Q.  Now.  you  called  at  the  Hendricks  club  in  February,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  who  were  located  there,  did  you  not? — A.    In  March. 

Q.    In  March,  1903.      And  there  you  saw   whom? — A.    Mr.  Lomasney. 

Q.    Did  you  ask  him  for  the  names  of  those  that  were  Located  there'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  State  what  was  said.  —  A.  He  gave  his  own  name  and  that  was  all.  1  asked 
him  if  there  was  still  the  same  janitor,  and  he  said  no. 

Q.    Did  yon  ask  him  for  any  further  names'.' — A.    I  asked  for  further  names. 

(}.   And  what  did  he  say  about  it'.' — A.   That  there  were  none. 

Mr.  Mai.i.kv.    I  think  that  is  all  to-day. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.    Republican  or  Democrat  in  politics? — A.    Republican. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  talked  with  about  testifying  in  this  case? — A.  I  had  this 
subpo'iia  handed  me  and  that  wassail. 

Q.    When  were  you  tirst  talked  to?— A.    I   have  never  been  talked  to. 
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Q.   Never  been  talked  with? — A.  Never  been  talked  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Malley?—  A.   I  never  saw  him  till 

Q.  Answer  my  question.     Do  you  know  him? — A.  1  do  nut:  no,  sir. 

Q.    Weren't  you  sitting  down  in  that  rear  room  on  the  settee  for  over  ten  minutes 

before  this  hearing  began? — A.   I  may  have  been  there  two  minutes. 

Q.  Weren't  you  talking  with  him  aboul  the  case  while  you  were  sitting  on  the 
front  settee  which  yon  ran  see  through  the  door  there  Dow? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(^.  And  didn't  you  see  me  while  yon  were  walking  hack  ami  forth'.' — A.  I  might 
have  seen  yon,  hut  1  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  a  photographer  over  near  the  window'.'  —  A.  Yes;  1  saw  the 
photographer. 

•  ^.  Now,  weren't  you  sitting  there  pretty  nearly  ten  minutes  talking  with  Mr. 
Malley? — A.   Ten  minutes  is  a  pretty  long  time.     I  should  say  three  or  live  minutes. 

Q.  And  were  you  during  that  entire  time  talking  with  Mr.  .Malley  aboul  this 
case? — A.   i  was  balking  with  him:  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you,  during  that  entire  time,  talking  with  Mr.  Malley  about  the  case? — 
A.  He  was  talking  to  me  about  the  case 

Q.  Were  you,  during  the  entire  time,  talking  with  him  aboul  the  case'.' — A.  That 
is  all  1   have  to  say. 

<l.  Were  you  talking  t<>  him  about  anything  else  but  the  case  during  the  entire 

live  minutes'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.  Then  you  were  talking  with  him  during  the  entire  live  minutes  about  the 
case? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.    Ami  he  talked  with  you  about  the  case? — A.    He  did. 

Q.  You  were  not  merely  telling  him  what  you  knew,  hut  he  was  telling  you'.' — A. 
1  answered  his  questions. 

Q.  You  were  not  telling  him  what  you  knew  hut  he  was  telling  you  something, 
wasn't  he? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  he  give  you  any  information  at  all  in  there? — A.   No,  sir;  not  a  word. 

Q.    Didn't  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  you  here  for? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.  Did  you  ask  him  what  In-  wanted  you  here  for? — A.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
information  on  1  and  3  Lowell  and  19  Causeway. 

Q.  Why  did  you  single  out  those  places? — A.  Because  it  was  the  subpoena  man  told 
me  when  he  brought  the  subpoena. 

(  ).   Who  was  the  subpoena  man? — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  your  written  subpoena  that  was  handed  you  about  1  and 
3  Lowell  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,».   There  was'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoRAN  (to  Mr.  Malley).    Will  you  produce  a  copy  of  the  subpoena? 

The  Witness.   I  have  it  right  here  if  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  "You  are  further  ordered  to  bring  with  you  the  hooks  of  record  con- 
taining your  original  entry  of  names  for  the  Boston  City  Directory  from  1  and  .'! 
Lowell  street,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  said  records  and  entry  being  for  the  year  1902." 

Q.  That  was  the  only  information  you  had  as  to  the  subject  on  which  you  were  to 
he  questioned? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  there  about  Causeway  street,  was  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    When'  did  you  first  learn  that  you  were  to  testify  in  regard  to  Causeway  street'' 
A.    Mr.  Malley  asked  me  if  1  canvassed  Causeway  street,  and  I  told  him  I  did. 

Q.  So  that  the  man  who  served  the  subpoena  on  you  said  nothing  to  you  about 
what  you  were  to  testify  to,  did  he? — A.   Not  a  particle. 

(}.  Merely  handed  you  the  subpoena? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  (lid  not  have  any  talk  with  him  at  all? — A.    Not  at  all. 

<2-  He  did  not  ask  you  any  questions? — A.  I  told  him  exactly  what  I  told  Mr.  Mal- 
ley and  you  hen'  now. 

Q.  You  have  been  testifying  probably  ten  minutes,  haven't  you? — A.  1  have  been 
testifying  here  perhaps  five  minutes. 

(I  You  mean  to  tell  us  you  told  that  man  who  served  the  subpoena  on  you  all  the 
things  you  have  been  telling  here  while  you  have  been  on  the  witness  stand? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  So  that  he  propounded  a  series  of  questions  to  you,  did  he? — A.  You  mean  the 
man  who  came  and  served  it? 

t^.  Yes;  the  man  1  am  talking  about. — A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  1  told  him  all  of 
it.  He  came  to  the  office,  and  Mr.  Murdock,  the  head  of  the  concern,  was  there,  and 
said  it  was  virtually  just  about  what  1  have  told  you  now. 

Q.  Who  was  there  besides  the  constable  who  served  the  subpoena? — A.  No  one 

except  Mr.  Murdock,  when  he  wanted  to  see  me.     1  will  give  you  this  information 

<^.  1  don't  want  that.  Now,  how  long  a  time  did  that  conversation  take? — A.  Five 
minutes,  perhaps. 
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(J.   During  thai  time  did  you  Learn  from  him  any  names'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

<^.   Were  any  names  mentioned  'hiring  that  time? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  sitting  in  the  rear  room  talking  with  Mr.  Malley  to-day  were 
any  names  mentioned?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Either  by  you  or  Mr.  Malley'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q,  What  is  thenameofthe  man  whom  yon  sin  in  1902  at  1  ami  :!  Lowell  street? — 
A.    It  hink  it  was  this  Murphy. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  Murphy's  full  name,  at  1  ami  :!  Lowell  street,  whom  you  saw? — 
A.  That  1  do  not  remember.     1  should  have  to  refer  to  my  hook  to  find  out. 

Q.  Refer  to  what  book  to  find  out?     A.  The  city  directory. 

Q.  Ami  would  you  find  that  in  the  city  directory? — A.  It  was  given  in  last  year 
and  probably  printed.     I  do  not  know.     I  never  looked  the  ease  up. 

Q.  Would  you  find  in  the  city  directory  the  man  named  Murphy  as  proprietor  of 
1  ami  '■>  Lowell  street? — A.   1  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  That  is  what  youlearned  there — from  1  and  :!  Lowell  street,  from  Mr.  .Murphy — 
thai  he  was  the  proprietor? — A.   That  is  true. 

Q,  Who  mentioned  the  name  Murphy  to  you  lirst  as  being  the  proprietor  of  1  and 
3  Lowell  street? — A.    When  I  went  around  then 

Q.  Pardon  me.  Who  first  mentioned  that  name  to  you  as  being  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  proprietor  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.   Mrs.  Murphy,  if  it  is  her. 

Q.    Mrs.  Murphy  did?     Mrs.  Murphy,  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  in  your  direct  testimony  say  that  the  man  you  spoke  to  at  1  and  .') 
Lowell  street  was  Edward  .1.  Kane? — A.  I  can  not  remember. 

<,}.  Can't  you  remember  what  you  said  within  live  minutes  to  Mr.  Malley? — A.  I 
never  remember  names. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  what  you  said  within  live  minutes  to  Mr.  Malley  in  answer  to  his 
question  as  to  what  the  name  of  the  man  was  who  announced  himself  to  you  as  the 
proprietor  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.   No.  sir. 

<,>.    You  can  not  remember? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  memory  so  defective  that  you  can  not  recall  anything  that  you  have 
announced  as  fact  within  live  minutes  on  the  stand? — A.  I  told  you  I  never  remem- 
ber names. 

Q.  How  are  you  able  to  say  to  me,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  it  was  a  man 
named  Murphy  who  was  the  proprietor  of  1  and  ?>  Lowell  street  if  you  can  not  remem- 
ber names? — A.  That  was  the  name  that  was  given  me,  and  that  is  the  only  way  I 
know. 

<^.  And  you  said  that  subsequently  you  called  there  and  saw  the  husband  himself, 
Mr.  Murphy?— A.   No;  I  did  not. 

(.).   You  never  saw  Mr.  Murphy? — A.    You  mean  this  year? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  1902;  1  and  3  Lowell  street.  —  A.    I  called  twice;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  saw  Mrs.  Murphy  at  1  and  I!  Lowell  street'.' — A.    I  did. 

Q.  And  the  second  time  you  saw  Mr.  Murphy  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street'.' — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Murphy  told  you  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  Murphy  when  you  called 
at   1  and  .'!  Lowell  street'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(j.  She  told  you  that  her  husband  and  herself  conducted  business  there? — A. 
She  did. 

<  i  And  she  said  she  could  not  give  you  the  names  there  herself?  She  said  her 
husband  was  Letter  posted  than  herself  on  the  names  there? — A.   She  did. 

Q.    You  then  called  again  and  got  the  names  from  Mr.  Murphy's  Lips? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  vol  i  made  a  memorandum  that  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  proprietor  of  that  num- 
ber    I  and  3  Lowell  street — and  proprietor  of  a  Lodging  house  there? — A.    I  did. 

<^.    Now,  didn't   you  tell  Mr.  Malley  on  the  witness  stand  here  that  the  man  with 

wh ■  on  talked  was  Edward  .1.  Kane,  at  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street? — A.   I  believe  I  did. 

1  do  not  know.  I  think  —  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  names;  1  have  Kane  and 
Murphy  also,  hut  1  could  not  tell  you  what  I  said  to  him. 

<,>.  Didn't  you  say  that  it  was  Edward  .1.  Kane  who  announced  himself  to  you  as  the 
proprietor  of  1  and   .'!  Lowell  street? — A.    Yes;    I  think  I  did. 

(I   You  did?— A.   Perhaps  1  did. 

Q.  Well,  now,  why  did  you  tell  Mr.  Malley  that  it  was  Edward  .1.  Kane  who 
announced  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street  and  then  subsequently 
tell  me  it  was  a  man  named  Murphy  who  announced  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  1 
and  :i  Lowell  street? — A.  1  do  not  know,  unless  you  mixed  me  up.  You  see,  these 
names  are  given  to  me 

<}.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  because  your  memory  is  so  sadly  defective  that  you 
can  not  remember  what  happened  within  five  minutes? — A.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
remember  everything. 
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Q.  If  you  do  not  pretend  to  remember  names,  why  did  you  attempt  to  answer  to 
Mr.  Malley'a  question,  "  Edward  J.  Kane  was  the  man  who  announced  himself  as 
proprietor  of  1  and  •'!  Lowell  street?"  —  A.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  wasa 

Kane  there  and  she  might  have  given  me  the  name  as  being  the  proprietor. 

Q.    Didn't  Mr.  Malley,  in  the  hack  room,  mention  to  you   the  nan f   Kane'.' — A. 

I  [e  spoke  of  Kane.  yes. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  it  was  Edward  .1.  Kane  who  was  the  proprietor  of  I  and 
3  Lowell  street'.'  —  A.    lie  did  not  tell  me  it  was;    lie  did  not  ask  me. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Malley  tell  you  in  there  that  Edward  J.  Kane  was  the  name  of  the 
man  who  was  proprietor  of  1  and  '■',  Lowell  street'.'— A.  No,  sir;  he  asked  me  ii  there 
was  an  Edward  J.   Kane  there,  and  I  told  him  J  thoughl  there  was. 

Q.    How  do  you  spell  Edward  J.  Kane'.' — A.    I  did  not  spell  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  write  it  down  and  put  it  in  the  directory? — A.  I  told  you  I  do  not 
remember  how  1  spelled  the  name  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Now  .  you  take  the  directory  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  Edward  .1.  Kane.  Find 
Edward  .1.  Kane  at  1  and  :;  Lowell  street  in  the  L902  directory  [handing  book  to 
witness].      I  Witness  looks  through  book.) 

Mr.  MOHAN.  You  have  had  live  minutes  now.  Mr.  Witness.  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  yon  find  in  that  directory  Edward  J.  Kane  spelled  either  way? 

The  Witness.  I  was  looking  the  second  time.  I  thought  I  discovered  Edward  -I. 
Kane,  82  Boylston  street,  in  two  ways. 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  directory  which  was  preoared  and  printed  by  your  house'.' — 
A.    1902. 

Q.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  directory  published  by  your  house.  How  many  months 
did  you  work  taking  the  names  in  1902? — A.    How  many  months'.' 

Q.  How  many  months  did  you  take  the  names  in  l!)i)2? — A.  The  names  are  taken 
till  April,  perhaps,  and  then  from  April  to  the  1st  of  July  the  hook  is  out. 

<,>.  So  that  this  hook  appeared  in  public  perhaps  about  the  1st  of  July,  the  1st  to 
the  5th.  1VI02?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  discovered  the  name  Edward  J.  Kane  spelled  K-a-n-e,  K-e-a-n, 
or  K-e-a-n-e?     There  is  no  doubt  it  would  he  in  this  book? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

»,).  The  fact  that  yon  do  not  find  it  in  the  book  indicates  that  you  were  in  error 
when  you  say  that  anybody  gave  you  the  name  of  Edward  .1.  Kane  at  1  and  .'! 
Lowell*  street?— A.    What  is  that? 

(Question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  did  not  take  the  name.  The  name  might  have  Keen  taken 
and  not  get  into  the  book,  by  mistake. 

Q.  So  that  is  a  fact  that  you  may  have  taken  a  name  and  it  not  subsequently  appear 
in  the  printed  Look? — A.    It  might  possibly  be. 

Q.  And  in  that  instance  you  are  sure  that  is  a  fact,  aren't  you? — A.  No,  sir:  1 
could  not  say  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  now.  Did  you  take  the  name  Edward  J.  Kane.  1 
and  3  Lowell  street'.' — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?  So,  if  you  stated  that  you  did  to  Mr.  Malley,  you  now 
think  that  you  were  in  error  in  so  stating.' — A.  1  say  "might  have  taken  that  name 
there." 

Q.  But  if  yon  stated  to  Mr.  Malley  positively  that  you  did  take  it,  you  now  think 
that  you  were  in  error  in  so  positively  stating  it  to  Mr.  Malley? — A.   I  say  1  might 

have  taken  the  name  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  might  or  might  not  have  done.  Answer  my  ques- 
tion. Can't  you  answer  it? — A.  I  say  I  might  have  taken  the  name  and  yet  it  not 
appear  in  the  hook. 

Q.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  book  indicates  to  your  mind  now,  doesn't 
it,  that  you  were  in  error  in  swearing  positively  to  Mr.  Malley  that  you  did  take  the 
name  Edward  .1.  Kane,  at  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street? — A.  If  I  understand  rightly,  you 
say  if  a  name  is  taken  it  has  t <  ►  appear  in  the  Look? 

<^.  T  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  1  say  to  you,  ask  you.  that  question  again:  The  fact 
that  youdonol  find  in  this  book  the  name  Edward  J.  Kane,  at  1  and  :i  Lowell  street, 
indicates  to  your  mind  now,  doesn't  it,  that  you  were  in  error  when,  a  little  while 
ago,  you  SWOre  to  .Mr.  Malley  that  you  took  the  name  of  Edward  J.  Kane,  as  of  I 
and  .'!  Lowell  street?— A.    You  ask  me  if  I  took  the  name  at  1  and  :;  Lowell  street? 

Q.    I  do  not  ask  you  any  such  thing.  —  A.   That  is  what  you  did  at  first. 

Q.  Can't  you  understand  my  question?— A.   I  do  understand  it  that  way. 

(,».  I  will  say  it  to  you  again:  The  fact  that  the  name  Edward  J.  Kane,  of  1  and  :; 
Low  ell  street,  does  not  appear  in  this  directory  indicates  to  your  mind,  doesn't  it.  that 
you  were  in  error  when,  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  told  Mr.  Malley  that  you  took  the 
name  Edward  .1.  Kane,  as  of  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street'.'  Ln't  that  so? — A.  I  might  have 
taken  it,  but  I  do  not  say  I  remember  of  taking  it. 
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Q.  Can't  you  understand  the  question?  You  do  not  find  the  name  in  the  book, 
do  you — Edward  J.  Kane,  as  of  !  and  3  Lowell  street'.'— A.  I  do  not  find  the  name 
there. 

ii.  Doesn't  that  Bhow  something  to  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  have  got  the 
name  of  Edward  J.  Kane  there'.' — A.  It  does  not.     I  asked  you  a  moment  ago 

<y  (in  ahead  and  tell  everything  you  want  to. — A.  He  asked  me  if  I  took  the 
name  of  Edward  J.  Kane,  if  it  shouldn't  appear  in  the  directory.  That  we  can  not 
answer.  It  might  and  might  not.  We  can  take  names.  We  may  get  your  name  at 
a  house  or  your  wife  may  give  it.  yet  it  is  not  an  infallible  point  that  that  name 
should  '_ret  iii  the  directory  that  year.  The  printer  might  make  a  mistake;  the  proof 
reader  might  make  a  mistake  and  leave  it  out. 

<y  is  it  a  common  error  committed  by  some  one  connected  with  the  business,  when 
they  publish  a  directory,  to  leave  out  the  names  turned  in  by  their  solicitors? — A.  If 
I  answer  you  one  way — is  it  a  common  error'.'     It  is  not  a  common  error. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  occurrence?-  A.  In  42,000  names  going  into  the  directory  there 
may  be  some  left  out.     In  all  probability  then'  might  be. 

<)•  Now.  from  the  director}  given  you  will  you  swear  there  wasany  Edward  J. 
Kane's  name  given  you  from  1  and  3  Lowell  street'.' — A.  No,  sir;  I  won't  unless  I 
went  over  my  records. 

<y  How  are  you  able  to  swear  that  the  name  was  given  you  from  1  and  3  Lowell 
street'.' — A.  Only  from  my  memorandum. 

Q.  Had  you  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Malley  gave  you  the  name  of  Kane  in  the  back 
room  remembered  the  name  of  Kane  in  connection  with  1  and  .">  Lowell  street? — 
A.  I  remember  the  name  Kane,  but  I  could  not  in  connection  with  I  and  3  Lowell 
street. 

<,>.  That  is,  you  remember  somebody,  somewhere,  had  given  you  the  name  of 
Kane,  but  you  could  not  remember  whether  it  was  1  and  3  Lowell  street  till  Mr. 
Malley  talked  to  you  in  the  back  room? — A.   That  is  right. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Malley  gave  you  the  name  of  Edward  J.  Kane  you  connected  it  with 
Edward  .1.  Kane  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street  in  your  mind'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

<2-  Have  you  ever  connected  the  name  of  Edward  J.  Kane  with  1  and  3  Lowell 
street? — A.  That  is  a  tine  point  to  consider.     J  can  not  say. 

Q.  [f  you  did  not  have  the  name  Edward  .1.  Kane  connected  in  your  mind  with 
1  and.'!  Lowell  street,  why  did  you  give  the  name  Edward  J.  Kane  to  Mr.  Malley 
in  answer  to  one  of  his  questions  while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  as  to  who 
asserted  himself  as  proprietor  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

•  2.  Didn't  you  give  the  name  of  Edward  .1.  Kane  to  Mr.  Malley,  on  the  witness 
stand  here,  as  the  asserted  proprietor  of  1  and  3  Lowell  street?  A.  I  remember  Mr. 
Murphy's  name. 

Q.  Find  the  name  of  Murphy  at  I  and  3  Lowell  street,  then,  in  that  directory. — 
A.    It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  do. 

Q.    You  can  find  it  if  it  is  there. — A.  There  are  a  great  many  Murphy.-. 

Q.  There  are  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  We  do  nut  hunt  their  names  in  that 
w  ay. 

Q.    I  asked  you  to  look  for  it  now. — A.    We  do  not  hunt  names  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  the  name  Murphy  from  Mrs.  Murphy,  1  and  3  Lowell  street. 
and  also  from  Mr.  Murphy,  that  he  was  the  proprietor.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  rind  the 
name  Murphy  that  you  got  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  1  ami  .">  Lowell  street.  Find 
it  in  that  directory. — A.  You  know  very  well  that  we  do  not  find  names  in  the 
directory  that  way. 

Q.    1  ask  you  to  do  it  if  you  can. — A.    We  do  not  do  it  that  way. 

<^.  You  try  it  and  see  if  you  can  do  it. — A.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  remember  names, 
and  in  order  to  rind  the  names  for  any  particular  number  of  a  house  you  have  got  to 
know  the  tirst  name. 

Q.  Can't  you  look  at  the  first  name  and  see  Murphy  and  run  it  down  till  you  rind 
1  and  3  Lowell  street'.'  — A.   The  lirst  name  isn't  Murphy. 

Q.  The  last  name  is  Murphy.  Can't  you  take  and  turn  to  the  name  Murphy  in 
the  directory.  Take  the  tirst  name  Murphy  that  you  find  in  the  directory  and  run 
the  names  down.     Can't  you  do  that? — A.    No,  sir. 

(^.  You  can  not,  then  I  will  show  you  how  and  then  let  you  do  it.  Find  the 
name  Murphy  in  there  and  I  will  point  out  the  first  one  to  you. — A.  You  said  the 
firsl  name  Murphy. 

<y  Do  what  I  tell  you,  won't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  because  there  is  no  first  name  of 
Murphy.  There  is  Frank  Murphy  and  Jeremiah  Murphy,  but  there  is  no  lirst  name 
Murphy. 

Q.    Nobody  said  there  was.  —  A.    You  said  there  was. 

<^.  There  is  the  name  Murphy,  where  it  tirst  appears  in  th  is  directory,  isn't  it? — 
A.  That  is  not  the  lirst  name. 
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<l  Answer  my  question.  There  La  the  name  Murphy,  where  it  first  appears  is 
this  directory,  isn't  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  nam'-  .Murphy  there  is  Albert  Murphy,  of  64  Circuit  street,  isn't  it? — 
A.  Albert  is  his  first  name.     Murphy  isn't  the  first  name. 

Q.  The  first  name  in  this  directory.  The  first  Murphy  name  is  "Murphy,  Albert, 
motorman,  t>4  Circuit  street." — A.    You  saj  it  is. 

0-  Now,  run  down  that  list  of  Murphys  until  you  find  a  Murphy  who  lives  or 
diil  live  at   1  and  '■'•  Lowell  street.  —  A.    Am  I  to  run  down  that  list. 

Mr.  Malley.   1  i In  not  know. 

Mr.  Moran.  Youhavegot  to  testify  and  you  are  paid  for  it  under  summons  by  the 
United  states  process. — A.  If  1  went  through  the  list  of  Murphys.  which  is  1:.'  pages 
of  Murphys— you  asked  me  the  question  before. 

Mr.  Moran.   You  will  go  through  it  before  you  leave  the  witness  stand. 

The  WITNESS.  You  asked  me  before  if  the  name  was  taken  in  the  directory,  and  1 
told  you  I  might  take  a  name'  at  your  house,  your  name.  Murphy,  and  ir  might  not 
be  put  in  the  directory. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  in  looking  down  that  list  that  you  won't  find  the  name  Murphy. 
1  and  .'!  Lowell  street?  -A.    1  am  not  afraid. 

i,|.   Then  why  don't  you? — A.    It  will  take  considerable  time. 

Q.  Suppose  it  does.  A.  But  that  won't  answer  your  question  whether  there  is  a 
Murphy  in  the  directory. 

Q.   I  wasn't  asking  you  about  the  one  you  went  to  find. — A.  I  might  not  find  it. 

Q.   You  know  you  won't,  don't  you? — A.   No,  1  do  not,  because 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  go  to  a  house  and  get  a  man's 
name  it  may  lie  omitted,  and  that  name  might  not  appear  in  the  directory. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  look  for  the  name  Murphy  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  No, 
sir;    1  am  in  >t. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  name  mi >_d it  have  been  given  to  me  and  then  not 
appear  in  the  hook. 

Q.  Start  with  the  name  there,  the  first  one,  and  run  down  the  list.  It  won't  take 
you  three  minutes.  [Witness  does  so.]  Have  you  finished  the  Murphy  list? — A.  I 
have  finished  the  Murphy  list. 

Q.    Have  you  found  any  Murphy  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street?— A.   I  have  not. 

Q.  So,  if  anybody  gave  you  the  name  of  Murphy  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street,  it  never 
got  into  the  directory? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  told  you  before  that  a  name  might  be 
given  and  yet  not  be  in  the  directory. 

Q.  AYhen  did  you  begin  to  take  names  in  1902  for  the  directory? — A.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  go  alone? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  continue  at  work  before  you  finished  that  labor? — A.  Of 
checking  names? 

Q.   Yes. — A.    I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

»,».    Did  you  do  it  from  February  till  the  latter  part  of  April? — A.   No,  sir. 

<j.    From  the  1st  of  February  until  when? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  One  month  or  two  months  in  1902,  were  you  working  at  it,  taking  names? — A. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.   i  >ne  month  or  six  months  were  you  working  at  it? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  One  month  or  ten  months  were  you  working  at  it  in  1902? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.   You  do  not  remember? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  thousand  names  did  you  take  in  1902? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.   How  many  thousand  do  you  think  you  took  in  1902? — A.  About  2,000 

Q.    (  inly  2,000?—  A.    New  names. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  new  names?  How  many  names  did  you  take? — A.  1  could 
not  tell  you. 

<,».    Haven't  any  idea,  have  you? — A.    Haven't  any  idea. 

Q.  For  the  purposes  of  your  business  you  wanted  residents  of  the  house,  his  busi- 
ness and  place  of  business,  did  you'.' — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  Lfot  thai  information  from  various  sources.  Sometimes  from  the  man 
himself  who  lived  in  the  house,  sometimes  from  anybody  else  who  lived  in  the  house 
and  happened  to  answer  the  door  bell,  and  sometimes  from  a  neighbor.  That  is  so. 
isn't  it? — A.    Ye>.  -ir. 

Q.    Hid  you  see  the  number  1  and  3  Lowell  street  over  the  door? — A.    Yes.  -ir. 

<}.  You  saw  1  and  3  on  the  glass  panel? — A.  1  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was 
glass  or  not. 

Q.   Well,  you  saw  it.     You  looked  at  it,  didn't  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
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f,).  1  and  ■".'.' — A.  No,  sir;  not  1  and  3;  I  is  a  separate  house  and  3  is  a  separate 
bouse. 

•  ,».  Now,  then,  didn'1  you  take  them  separately?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  go  up  into  No.  3  and  L? — A.   I  went  into  No.  L. 

Q.  You  went  up  in  the  house  numbered  I? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(j.   Did  you  go  up  into  the  bouse? — A.   I  went  up  into  the  house. 

Q.   Did  you  go  into  No.  3? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   What  time  in  the  day  did  you  Lr<>  there  in  L902? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.   What  month  did  you  go  there  in  1902? — A.   I  ran  not  tell  you. 

(}.  What  day  of  the  month  did  you  '_">  there  in  L902? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  a  rainy  day  or  pleasant  day  when  you  went  in  1902? — A.  1  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  You  hadn't  anything  on  your  mind  to  fix  the  date  that  you  went  there  to  1 
and  :!  Causeway  street  at  that  time? — A.    Yes.  sir:   1  and  3  Causeway  street? 

Q,  1  and  ■'!  Lowell  street,  and  19  Causeway  street,  is  my  question.  Did  you  have 
anything  to  call  your  attention  to  tin >se  places  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it?— A.    What  do  you  want?     What  the  occasion  was? 

Q.  What  was  it  that  attracted  your  attention  particularly  to  those  places  at  that 
time? — A.  Which  one?  It  you  wish  to  know  one  at  a  time.  At  1  Lowell  street  the 
wife  said  her  husband  was  sick,  and  1  found  that  he  was.  That  was  the  reason  that 
I  fixed  in  my  mind  the  moment. 

Q.  Why  might  not  that  have  been  number  10  Lowell  street,  instead  of  1? — A. 
Because  1  called  there  twice,  and  that  is  the  reason  1  remember  that. 

0.   Is  that  the  only  house  that  you  called  at  twice'.'     On  Lowell  street'.' — A.   Oh,  no. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  tix  on  No.  1  particularly  as  being  the  one  where  there  was 
a  sick  man  when  you  called  at  various  houses  on  that  street? — A.  Because  I  remem- 
ber faces  very  well. 

Q.   Whose  face  do  you  remember? — A.   I  remember  her  face. 

Q.   Mrs.  Murphy? — A.  The  lady  who  called  herself  the  proprietress  of  the  house. 

Q.  She  said  she  was  the  proprietress  when  she  gave  her  name'.' — A.  She  did  not 
give  her  name.  She  said  that  her  husband,  when  1  saw  her  husband,  would  give 
the  names. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  what  her  husband's  name  was'.' — A.   I  did  not. 

(}.   Hail  you  a  directory  with  you  of  the  preceding  year? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  open  itand  say,  "Doesn't  Mr.  Murphy,  John  Murphy,  or  Pat  Murphy, 
or  whatever  his  name,  does  he  live  here  this  year?" — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  her  any  questions  about  it  at  all?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  know  whether  Murphy  lived  there  or  not? — A.  We  never  ask 
that  way. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  about  of  Mrs.  Murphy  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street?  Was  Mrs. 
Murphy  the  one  you  saw  there  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  I  said  a  woman. 

Q.   What  was  her  name? — A.   I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Q.  What  name  did  you  consider  her  name?  ^Vhat  name  do  you  apply  to  her  now 
when  referring  to  her? — A.   1  remember  her  face,  but  1  do  not  remember  her  name. 

Q.  What  name  do  you  apply  to  her  name?  What  name  do  you  apply  t>  i  her  now? — 
A.  For  your  enlightenment  I  will  say  that  when  a  man  goes  to  a  house  for  the  names 
we  never  ask,  "Does  John  Smith  live  here?"  We  ask  what  is  the  husband's  name, 
and  we  get  the  information. 

Q.    Didn't  you  get  the  husband's  name  from  her? — A.    I  told  you  he  was  sick. 

Q.   Did  you  get  his  name  from  her? — A.    1  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  get  it  from  him? — A.   I  did. 

Q.  What  was  it'.' — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.   Was  it  Smith? — -A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.    Was  it  Harrington? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Any  of  those  names  you  do  not  remember.  When  you  went  to  19  Causeway 
street  whom  did  you  see  there? — A.    1  saw  a  man. 

Q.   What  name  did  he  give  you? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

0.  Was  it  Smith'.' — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

<2-  Jones?— A.   I  do  not  remember. 

',».   Murphy'.' — A.    I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Kane? — A.    1  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Haven't  any  idea  what  it  was?  Did  you  see  his  wife'.' — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did 
last  year. 

Q.  1902  I  am  asking  you  about,  Mr.  Witness? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  1902  did  you  go  to  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  I  did. 

0-   Where  is  it? — A.    It  is  No.  2  Lowell  Btreet. 

0.   Whom  did  you  see  there? — A.   Last  year'.' 
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Q.  Yes,  1902.— A.  The  janitor. 

<2-  What  was  his  name'.' — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.    What  name  did  he  give  you'.' — A.    I  could  not  say. 

ij.   What  time-  in  the  'lay  did  you  see  him'.' — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.   What  day  was  it  that  you  saw  him'.' — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.   What  month  was  it  you  saw  him'.'  — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

(}.   What  names  did  you  write  down? — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    Did  you  write  any  down? — A.    I  did. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  did  if  you  can  not  remember  them'.' — A.  I  remember 
we  took  the  names  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  took  any  names  if  you  can  not  remember  tnem? — A.  I 
do  ii"t  remember  the  names.     1  told  you  I  do  not  remember  names. 

Q.    Have  y<>\\  any  idea  what  the  names  were? — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  that  you  remember? — A.   Martin  M.  Lomasney. 

<,».   What? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  remember. 

<].  Now,  don't  you  recollect  Martin  Lomasney's  name  as  having  his  place  of  busi- 
ness there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Don't  you  also  recollect  that  Martin  M.  Lomasney  lived  elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  in  your  directory  for  Martin  M.  Lomasney  and  state  to  me  what  is  there 
in  the  directory  in  relation  to  him  in  L902.  [Witness  does  so.]  A.  Martin  M. 
Lomasney,  real  estate,  2  A  Lowell  street,  house  27  McLean  street. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  find  in  that  directory  any  place,  the  name  of  any  other  person 
doing  business  at  or  living  at  2  Lowell  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,).    Is  2  Lowell  street  a  dwelling  house? — A.  I  should  judge  nut. 

Q.  2  A  Lowell  street,  after  Mr.  Lomasney's  name  in  the  directory,  means  that  is 
where  his  business  is,  doesn't  it'.' — A.  That  is  what  the  directory  shows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  was  doing  business  there  or  not? — A.  1 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Y'ou  supposed  that  the  janitor  Mas  doing  business  there  as  a  janitor? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  desired  to  get  his  name  and  have  it  put  down  in  the  directory  as  his 
place  of  business? — A.   You  asked  me  a  question? 

Q.  It  was  your  desire  in  1902,  if  there  was  a  janitor  working  at  that  place,  for  it  to 
appear  in  the  directory  that  there  was  a  janitor  there  and  that  was  his  place  of  busi- 
ness'.'— A.   Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  when  von  found  out  there  was  a  janitor  working  there 
in  1902?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   And  of  course  you  put  that  down  in  the  directory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  do  not  remember  where  the  man  said  he  lived,  do  you?— A.   I  do  not. 

Q.  How  manv  names  did  you  get  from  10  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  How  many  names  did  you  get  from  No.  8  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.   How  many  did  you  get  at  No.  4  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

(,>.   How  many  did  you  get  at  2  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Malley  you  got  three  names  from  No.  2  Lowell  street  in 
1902? — A.   I  told  Mr.  Malley  I  thought  I  got  about  rive  names. 

(^.  Why  do  you  think  you  got  about  five  names? — A.  Because  I  ran  over  in  my 
mind  how  many  names  I  took  there. 

<^.  How  many  did  you  get  in  No.  10  Lowell  street  that  year? — A.  I  have  to  place 
the  location,  if  1  can  remember  it. 

<l  How  many  did  you  take  from  No.  8,  do  you  think? — A.  Some  place  I  re- 
member. 

i^.  Never  mind  that.  How  many  did  you  take  from  No.  8?  Answer  my  question; 
how  many  names  did  you  take  from  No.  8?— A.  No.  S  is  a  Jewish  place.  I  think,  and 
1  do  not  remember;   there  was  tenements  upstairs. 

Q.    How  many  do  you  think  from  No.  6? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

i\.    What? — A.    1  do  not  remember. 

Q.   How  many  do  you  think  from  No.  4? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

<\.   How  many  do  you  think  you  took  from  No.  2? — A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  when  I  ask  you  the  question.  Why  did  you  say  a  while 
ago,  when  you  answered  M.  Malley's  question,  that  you  thought  there  were  five 
from  No.  2,  while  now  you  tell  me  that  you  do  not  remember'.' — A.  You  might  ask 
me  how  many  1  thought  1  took  from  No.   bi  or  from  No.   is. 

<,».  Answer  my  question;  why  do  you  make  one  statement  to  Mr.  Malley  as  the 
result  of  your  talk,  and  then  tell  me  just  the  opposite  in  answer  to  a  similar  ques- 
tion?— A.   I  told  you  I  thought  I  took  about  live  names,  if  1  remember  rightly. 
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«,>.  Didn't  I  just  ask  you  how  many  you  thought  you  took  from  No.  2,  and  you 
say  you  can  not  tell? — A.   I  saj   I  told  you  first  I  thought  five  names. 

Q.  Why.  do  you  think  about  five? — A.  Because  there  were  Mr.  Lomasney  and  the 
janitor,  and  then,  if  I  remember  rightly 

Q.  Two.  a.  The  janitor  gave  me — well,  I  can  not  saj  -two  or  three  names  above 
that. 

Q.  Persons  who  worked  there? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell,  whether  they  worked 
there  or  whether  they  slept  there. 

<y  You  did  not  write  down  any  men  that  lived  in  that  building,  did  you? — A.  1 
can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not? — A.  [  do  not  know  whether  J  did 
or  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  write  down  people  who  lived  in  the  building  in  a  building  that 
was  not  peopled? — A.  That  building  was  employed  upstairs  as  a  frame  shop,  and 

that  i-  what  misleads  tne  in  my  mind.      Ten    years  ago  thai  was  a  frame  shop  there. 

Q.  How  does  it  mislead  you? — A.  Because  then  I  used  to  gel  something  like  lti  or 
20  names. 

(J.  So  when  you  answered  .Mr.  Malley's  question  as  to  how  many  names  you  got 
from  No.  2  Lowell  street  in  L902  you  were  misled  in  your  answer  by  a  recollection  of 

what  happened  ten  yearsagoin  thesame  building? — A.  Qptothe  time  they  changed 

thi'  rooms  there. 

Q.    When  was  that?  — A.    I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  You  are  Still  misled  by  that  recollection  of  ten  years  ago,  aren't  you? — A.  As 
to  the  number  of  names;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  man  gave  his  name  to  you  at  No.  15  Causeway  street  in  1902? — A.  I 
don't  have  1")  Causeway  street. 

Q.  49  Causeway  street? — A.   1  do  not  have  49  Causeway  street. 

Q.   How  many  numbers  do  you  have  on  Causeway  street? — A.  Seventy-two. 

Q.  Seventy-two  numbers?  Running  from  what  to  what? — A.  1  have  forgotten  the 
first  number,  but  they  are  the  even  numbers. 

Q.  They  are  all  even  numbers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  answer  Mr.  Malley's  question  as  to  L9  Causeway  street  if  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  odd  numbers  on  that  street? — A.  If  you  will  let  me  see 
the  directory  I  will  tell  you  exactly. 

C>.  How  are  you  able  to  answer  Mr.  Malley's  (juestions  as  to  19  Causeway  street  if 
it  is  a  fact  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  houses  except  the  even  numbers  on 
Causeway  street? — A.  There  is  a  point  that  1  have  to  refer  to  the  directory.  As  I 
told  you  I  do  not  remember  names  or  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  houses,  or 
the  numbers;  but  my  number,  my  district,  is  on  the  Falmouth  side  of  Causeway 
street,  and  I  can  tell  you  by  looking  up  in  the  directory  what  my  numbers  are. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  you  were  taking  the  even  or  the  odd  numbers  on  Causeway 
street  in  1902? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  even  numbers;  I  can  tell  von  by  looking  in 
the  directory. 

Q.  In  a  few  minutes  I  will  let  you  have  it.  When  Mr.  Malley  was  asking  you 
questions  were  you  then  of  the  opinion  that  you  took  only  even-numbered  houses  on 
Causeway  street  in  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Malley  asked  you  about  how  many  persons  you 
received  the  name  of  in  19  Causeway  street  in  1902? — A.   He  did  not  ask  me. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  Causeway  street  did  he  ask  you  about? — A.  He  did  not  ask 
me  any. 

Q.  What?  Do  you  say  now  that  you  did  not  answer  any  question  from  Mr.  Malley 
while  you  were  on  the  witness  stand  in  relation  to  any  house  on  Causeway  street? — 
A.    lti  1  think  the  number  Was. 

Q.  16  was  the  house  you  were  testifying  to,  was  it,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Malley's 
question? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  isn't  any  claim  of  anything  illegal  being  done  at  No. 
16,  but  that  the  claim  is  in  relation  to  No.  L9  Causewaj  street?  A.  I  can  remember 
a  house,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  number. 

<l  Whose  house  do  you  remember? — A.  I  remember  Mrs.  Bailey's  house. 

Q.   Did  you  Lrive  her  name  before  in  this  case? — A.   No,  sir. 

<}.  Didn't  yon  give  the  name  of  a  man  named  Michael  Murphy  at  19  Causeway 
Street? — A.  I  gave  the  name  of  Michael  Murphy,  hut  J  can  not  remember  the 
number. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  that  at  19  Causeway  street  you  got  the  name  of  Michael 
Murphy,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Malley's  question? — A.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.    You  don't   know  as  to  that?     Were  you  testifying  about    hi  Causeway  street 
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when  you  were  answering  Mr.  Malley's  question,  or  were  you  testifying  about  No. 
19? — A.   I  do  uot  remember  the  number. 
Q.  Which  house  were  you  testifying  to,  the  even  numbered  or  the  odd  numbered, 

when  you  were  answering  Mr.  Malley's  questions  on  the  witness  stand? — A.  I 
remember  the  house. 

Q.  Which  house  were  you  testifying  about,  the  even  numbered  or  the  odd  num- 
bered'.'—  A.    I  would  have  to  look  at  my  record  to  find  out. 

(,).   What  record  do  you  have  to  look  at  to  find  out?— A.    My  directory. 

l}.  You  did  no1  have  the  directory  in  the  court  muni  till  I  presented  it  to  you? — 
A.   No.  sir;  but  that  is  my  record. 

Q.  Are  you  nol  as  able  to  answer  me  without  seeing  the  directory  as  you  were  to 
answer  Mr.  Malley  without  seeing  it'.' — A.   Mr.  Malley  did  not  ask  me  the  question. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Malley  ask  you  if  you  saw  any  person  at  No.  19  Causeway  street? — 
A.   He  asked  me  if  I  saw  anybody  at  'J  Lowell  street,  and  1  and  •'!. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  if  you  saw  anybody  at  19  Causeway  street'.'  Say  yes  or  no. — 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  he  asked  you  any  questions  about  any  house  on  Cause- 
way street? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

•  ,».  You  do  not  remember.  Have  you  absolutely  forgotten  all  that  Mr.  Malley 
asked  you  about  as  to  Causeway  street,  and  all  your  answers  to  him.  Have  your 
Say  yes  or  no,  if  you  have  absolutely  forgotten  all  about  it. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  some  of  the  questions  that  he  put  to  you  as  to  Causeway 
street?     what?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  What  house  did  lie  ask  you  any  questions  about  on  Causeway  street? — A.  I 
think  it  was  lfi. 

<^.  You  think  it  was  16.  And  all  the  answers  that  you  gave  related  to  Hi  Cause- 
way street,  didn't  they? — A.  hi  or  19;  I  can't  remember  which.  I  do  not  know  the 
numbers;    I  know  the  house,  and  I  know  the  name. 

Q.   Whose  house  do  you  know? — A.   I  say  I  remember  Mrs.  Bailey. 

I }.   It  was  not  Mrs.  Michael  Murphy? — A.   I  remember  Mr.  Murphy's  house. 

<,».  You  remember  Mr.  Murphy's  house  also,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Bailey's? — A.  That  is 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Murphy.  As  I  told  you.  1  remember  the  man,  but  1  cannot 
remember  the  name. 

»,>.  What  man  do  you  remember? — A.  The  man  who  gave  me  the  names  in  the 
house. 

<^.    What  names  in  the  house  did  hegive  you? — A.   I  told  you  1  can  not  remember. 

Q.   What  did  he  give  you  as  his  own  name? — A.   I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  What  house  was  lie  talking  about  when  he  gave  you  any  names? — A.  His  own 
house. 

i^.   What  number'.' — A.  That  is  the  house  that  he  lived  in. 

Q.  What  number? — A.  I  say  that  lean  not  remember  the  name  of  the  house — 
the  number  of  the  house. 

<^.  All  that  you  know  about  Causeway  street  is  that  you  walked  up  and  down  ami 
took  the  names  on  one  side  of  the  street  or  the  other,  and  whatever  names  you  got 
you  compared  with  the  old  directory,  and  if  they  appeared  to  be  new  names  you 
made  out  some  slips  in  relation  to  them  and  turned  them  in  to  the  company  you 
worked  for? — A.   That  is  what  we  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  all  that  you  remember  that  you  did  in  relation  to  Causeway  street? — 
A.  That  is  all  we  do  to  any  street. 

<,>.  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  my  questions  if  you  stay  here  till  next  week.  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  my  questions  and  you  have  got  to  answer  them.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all 
you  now  remember  in  relation  to  Causeway  street,  as  to  what  you  did  on  it  in  1902 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  directory  of  1902,  was  to  walk  up  the  street, 
speak  to  the  persons  in  the  various  houses  on  the  side  of  the  street  that  you  were 
working  on,  get  their  names  and  compare  with  the  old  directory  you  had  in  your 
possession,  and  if  they  appeared  to  be  new  names  put  them  on  this  little  slip  in  your 
book  and  subsequently  turn  them  in  to  headquarters? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  recollection  about  what  occurred  at  any  particular  house,  or 
what  was  said  to  you  about  any  particular  name  or  man,  have  you,  on  Causeway 
street'.' — A.   Yes;  1  have  recollection  of  some. 

Q.  What  have  you  a  recollection  of  as  happening  on  Causeway  street?  What  do 
you  remember  as  happening  on  Causeway  street  in  L902?  Give  me  the  name  of  a 
man  and  the  front  of  the  house  in  which  it  happened. — A.  There  was  two  houses 
there,  one  each  side  of  a  saloon  underneath. 

m.  Whose  saloon? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  unless  I  look  in  the  directory.  I 
told  you  I  do  not  remember  names. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  remember?  Tell  us  the  house  on  each  side  of  the  saloon. — 
A.  I  am  prettj  sure  one  i<  Mis.  Bailey's. 
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Q.  You  arc  pretty  sure  Mrs.  Bailey  lives  one  side  of  the  saloon? — A.  And  there  is 
a  Mr.  Murphy  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  What  are  the  numbers  on  thai  side?  Even  or  odd? — A.  I  can  tell  you  from 
Looking  at  the  directory. 

Q.   Xm.     From  your  recollection,  even  or  odd? 

i  Witness  looks  at  memorandum.  I 

Mr.  Moran.  Have  vou  gol  any  notes  up  there  to  refresh  your  recollection,  Mr. 
Witness? 

Tin-  W'ii'nkss.   Only  about  numhers  mi  the  streets. 

Q.  Anything  written  down  on  those  sheets  besides  th<-  numbers  of  streets'.' — A. 
No,  sir. 

(j.  Nothing  else?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  traveling  the  even-numbered  side  of  the  street  in  1902  at  your  work 
mi  Causeway  street? — A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  mynumbers  were  the  even 
numbers  on  Causeway  street. 

Q.  You  are  undertlie  impression  now,  after  due  and  deliberate  thoughl  and  exam- 
ination of  the  memorandum  book,  thai  your  numbers  were  the  even  numbers  on 
Causeway  streel  in  L902.  Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  odd-numbered  Bide  of  Causeway  street,  would  it? — A.   I  am  under 

the  impression 

(^.  Assuming  that  your  impression  coincides  with  the  fact  thai  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  odd-numbered  houses  on  that 
street,  wouldn't  it? — A.  If  1  am  on  the  even  it  would,  yes.  sir;  but  1  remember  the 

houses. 

Q.  But  your  recollection  is,  and  you  are  borne  out  in  your  recollection  by  refresh- 
ing your  memory  from  the  memorandum  hook  a  couple  of  minutes,  that  in  relation 
to  it  your  recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  on  the  even-numbered  side.  Therefore 
your  recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  not  on  the  odd-numbered  side.  That  is  right, 
isn't  it?  It  is  right,  isn't  it'.'  Can't  you  tell  me  whether  that  assumption  is  righl  or 
not? — A.  I  will  answer  one  question.  You  said  refreshing  my  memory.  1  have 
nothing  here  to  refresh  it  on.  And.  in  the  second  place,  you  ask  the  number  of  the 
house,  hut  I  can  not  tell  the  number.  I  can  tell  you  by  looking  at  the  directory  for 
my  side  of  the  street  what  my  numbers  were. 

Q.  There  is  the  directory  for  1902. — A.  If  you  had  asked  me  Lowell  street,  I  can 
tell  you  both  sides  of  it. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  do  not  ask  you  that. 

Q.  Look  at  the  directory. — A.   It  is  the  even  numhers — Hi  Causeway. 

Q.  Now,  having  refreshed  you  memory,  you  know  that  you  worked  on  the  even- 
numbered  side  of  Causeway  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now7,  I  ask  you,  didn't  you  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Malley  testify  in 
reference  to  19  Causeway  street? — A.   No,  sir.     I  can  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Stenographer,  turn  back  to  your  notes  of  Mr.  Malley' s  questions 
in  relation  to  19  Causeway  street  and  read  them  to  this  witness. 

(Question  found  and  read  by  the  stenographer,  i 

Q.  Do  you  now  remember  after  the  stenographer  reads  a  portion  of  that  question 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Malley's  question  in  relation  to  Causeway  street,  that  you  testified 
to  19  ( Sauseway  street? — A.   1  now  remember 

Q.  And  that  vou  answered  questions  in  relation  to  it? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
the  No.  19. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  hear  the  stenographer  read  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Malley  to 
you  in  relation  to  !!•  Causeway  street'.' — A.    I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  that  question  when  Mr.  Malley  put  it  to  you? — A.  1  do  not 
remember  whether  it  was  19  or  29  or  what  it  was. 

Q.  How  can  you  answer  any  question  in  relation  to  in  when  you  did  not  travel 
on  that  side  of  the  street? — A.    1  know  it  was  a  number  somewhere,  16  or  19 

Q.  How  can  you  answer  any  questions  in  relation  to  19  when  you  did  not  travel 
on  that  side'.' — A.    I  thought  it  was  Hi. 

(j.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  in  answer  to  his  question  in  relation  to  No.  19  that 
you  answered  in  relation  to  Hi  when  you  thought  it  was  Hi  instead  of  1*)? — A.  Be- 
cause I  did  n.it  hear  the  number. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  number  L9  when  he  pronounced  it'.' — A.    Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Q.   Then  didn't  you  answer  in  relation  to  Hi? — A.    1  presume  I  did. 

Q.    Then  why  did  you  answer  in  relation    t«i  lit  when  you  did   not    know  anything 

about  19'.' — A.   Because  1  thoughl  it  was  Hi. 

Q.  Didn'1  you  hear  lit,  and  not  Hi.  pronounced  by  Mr.  Malley  in  his  question? — 
A.   1  may  have  and  not  remembered  it. 

Q.    Didn't  you  know  when  he  pronounced    19  that   it  was   19  that    he  was  asking 
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you  about? — A.  That  Causeway  street — !  was  there  a  long  time  and  the  names  I 

haven't  in  my  mind. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  aboul  any  names;  I  am  talking  about  numbers. — A. 
Well,  the  numbers,  too. 

Q.   When  you  answered  Mr.  Malley's  question  in  relation  to  l9you  had  not  looked 

at  tin- directory'.' — A.    No.  sir.  , 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  which  side  of  the  street  you  had  worked  on'.' — A.  There 
are  two  large  houses  there. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  houses.  I  'id  you  know  when  yon 
were  answering  Mr.  Malley's  questions,  whether  you  worked  on  the  odd  or  even 
numbered  9ide  of  the  street'.'— A.   I  do  not  remember  as  to  that. 

Q.  So  that  all  the  answers  you  gave  to  Mr.  Malley  in  relation  to  No.  ID  Causeway 
street  were  wrong? — A.  Applies  to  No.  it;. 

Q.   Et  applies  to  No.  hi'.' — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  also  say  to  Mr.  Malley  that  there  was  a  man  named  Michael  Mur- 
phy  who  gave  you  his  name  as  the  proprietor  of  19  Causeway  streel  in  1902? — A. 
That  man  is  at  No.  in. 

Q.   He  lives  at  No.  id,  does  he? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name?— A.   1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Didn't  you  swearitwas  Michael  Murphy,  in  answertoMr.  Malley's  question? — 
A.    He  asked  me  if  I  could  remember. 

<,).  Didn't  you  say  Michael,  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  whether  you  could 
remember  or  not?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.   Don't  you  remember  that  you  said  Michael? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  1  will  refresh  your  memory  from  my  notes:  "19  Causeway  street,"  "I  think 
it  Michael  Murphy."  Didn't  yon  give  the  name  Michael  Murphy  as  the  name  you 
thought  was  given  to  you? — A.   1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Look  at  No.  16  Causeway  street  and  see  if  you  can  find  it. — A.  lean  not  saj 
whether  I  said  it  was  Michael  or  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  look  for  Michael.  The  notes  will  show  what  you  said.  [Handing 
hook  to  wit  in---.  ] 

Mr.  Malley.  I  wish  it  noted  on  the  record,  in  order  to  save  time  in  this  hearing, 
and  save  the  record,  that  Mr.  Moran  asked  the  witness  to  look  at  the  directory,  and 
I  say  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  and  I  wish  it  to  go  on  the  record. 

Q.   Look   under   the  title    Murphy,   for  Michael   Murphy,  and   when  you   find  a 
Michael  Murphy  look  down  the  list  of  Michael   Murphys  and  see  if  there  is  any  one 
of  them  from  Hi  Causeway  street. 
Witness  does  so.  i 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  expect  to  find  the  name  of  Murphy  in  the  front  part  of  that  hook, 
do  you? 

Witness  continued  to  look.) 

Q.  Michael  Murphy  is  the  only  name  I  asked  you  to  look  for.  You  do  not  find 
any  Michael  Murphy  from  hi  Causeway  street,  do  you?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sure  you  got  a  man  named  Michael  Murphy  from  16  Causewaj 
street  in  1902? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Yfou  do  not  know  now  whether  anybody  named  Michael  Murphy,  or  Murphy, 
gave  you  their  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  name,  and  what  name,  at  20  Causeway  street? — A.  20;  1  do 
not  remember. 

(^.  22? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

i}.  24? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  34? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  44? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

<}.  50? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

Q.   16? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

Q.    18? — A.   I  do  rememher  from  16. 

(}.   You  just  told  me  you  do  not,  didn't  you? — A.   16  I  rememher. 

<,».  Well,  16  is  the  only  one  you  remember? — A.  Well,  1  remember  it  now. 

Q.  No.  6?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  do  not  remember? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  No.  2? — A.   I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.    You  do  not  rememher  any  number  beside  16'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  other  number?     What  other  number? 

(Witness  looks  at  1 k. 

Q.  Don't  look  in  that  directory.  L  am  asking  you  to  answer  my  question? — A.  I 
rememher  Mrs.  Bailey. 

<>.   What  number? — A.  Well.  1  can  tell  you  by — I  have  to  refer  to  my  notes. 
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Q.  You  haven't  any  note-,  have  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  are  your  notes? — A.  In  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  public  directory?— A.  That  is  my  notes. 

Q,  Have  you  soon  the  name  of  .Mrs.  Bailey  in  that  directory? — A.  No,  sir:  but  I 
have  soon  it  for  the  last  five  or  >ix  years. 

<l    Have  you  soon  it  now? — A.    I  took  it  last  year. 

Q.  What  is  her  first  name? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

»,».    Look  in  it  ami  give  it  to  mo? 

I  Witness  looks  at  hook.) 

A.  Lizzie. 

(„>.    What.'— A.    Lizzie  Bailey. 

Q.  What  number? —  A.  36  Causeway. 

Q.   Lizzie,  at  Xo.  36.     Now.  a  little  while  ago  you  told  me  Mrs.  Bailey  lived  next 

door  to  a  barroom  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Murphy  lived  on  the  other  side- at  No.  16. 
Now  you  toll  mo  that  Mrs.  Lizzie  Bailey  lives  at  No.  36.  How  do  you  reconcile 
those  statements? — A.  It  I  remember  correctly  16  comes  next  to  Knight's  barroom, 
or  near  there,  and  Mrs.  Bailey's  comes  next  to  the  barroom  down  below 

Q.  Next  to  whose  barroom? — A.  Or  near  it.  There  is  a  barroom  down  there.  I 
do  not  know  the  numbers,  but  I  know  the  location. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  in  answer  to  my  question,  say  that  there  was  a  man  at  10,  and 
next  to  the  barroom,  and  Mrs.  Bailey  was  on  the  other  side  of  it? — A.  1  said  near 
it.  I  do  not  think  J  said  next  to  it,  to  the  same  barroom.  No.  16,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  comes  near  Knight's. 

<,).  1  ask  ymi  bow  those  two  statements  can  be  true? — A.  I  say  No.  16  comes  near 
Knight's,  and  Mrs.  Bailey  comes  next  the  other  one. 

Q.   Who  mentioned  Knight's  place  to  you? — A.   Nobody. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  only  place  that  has  not  been  talked  over  with  you  on  Causeway 
street? — A.  There  has  not  boon  anything  talked  over. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  deny  to  me  that  Mr.  Malley  and  yoU  talked  over  the  names  of 
Causeway-street  people  and  Lowell-street  people  in  there  in  that  back  room? — A.  I 
told  you  that  he  spoke  to  me 

Q.   Do  you  deny  that  he  talked  it  over? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  somebody  has  talked  it  over  with  you? — A.   In  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Malley  and  you  talked  over  the  names  of  a  man  named  Kane  and  a  man 
named  Murphy  on  Causeway  and  Lowell  streets,  didn't  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  name  of  a  man  named  Murphy  in  connection  with  Lowell  street  and  a 
man  named  Kane  in  connection  with  Causeway  street  got  into  you  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  talk  with  Mr.  Malley  in  the  back  room.  How  did  those  names  fix 
themsolves  in  your  mind? — A.  Because  you  tried  to  toll  me  a  thing  thai  J  do  not 
remember — whether  I  remember  the  name  of  Murphy  being  on  Causeway  street — 
and  I  also  remember  the  name  being  on  Lowell  street.  But,  the  16  Causeway  street, 
the  name  there  is  Daniel  Murphy.  That  is  the  one  I  tried  to  think  of.  I  could  not 
remember  the  name. 

().    Who? — A.   Daniel  Murphy,  at  16  Causeway  street. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  whose  name  you  got? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   And  that  is  the  man  we  have  been  talking  about? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  answers  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Malley  in  relation  to  Causeway 
street  related,  you  now  say,  to  No.  16  Causeway  street,  and  to  Daniel  Murphy,  who 
lived  there? — A.  He  was  the  one  who  gave  me  the  names,  probably. 

Q.  All  the  answers  which  you  save  to  Mr.  Malley  in  relation  to  the  No.  L6  house 
or  houses,  you  now  say  related  to  and  did  relate  to  one  number,  which  is  16  Cause- 
way street,  and  Daniel  Murphy,  who  appears  by  the  directory  to  have  lived  there  in 
l!tir_>.     That  is  so,  isn't  if.'— A.'  Yes.  sir;   Hi. 

Q.  What  side  of  the  street  were  you  on  on  Lowell  street'.' — A.  I  had  both  sides  of 
Lowell  street. 

Q.  How  many  numbers  on  Lowell  street'.' — A.    I  do  not   remember. 

<,>.    I  low  many  do  you  think? — A.   I  can  tell  you  very  quickly. 

Q.  Look  in  the  front  of  the  directory. — A.  i  Looking  at  directory)  101. 

Q.  What?— A.  101. 

Q.    There  arc  101   numbers? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now  close  the  book.  [Witness  does  so.]  In  1002  what  was  the  name  of  the 
man  at  101  Lowell  street?  I  to  not  look  in  the  book;  your  memory:  testing  your 
memory.  —  A.    I  do  not  remember. 

<  I.    100?      A.    I  do  ni  >t  remember. 

*}.   99? — A.   If  you  want  mo  to  <_'<)  by  location. 

<}.   Answer  my  question,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

<,».   b8? — A.    I  do  not    remember. 
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Q.  44? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

*}.  2? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  11? — A.  I  do  not  remember.     2? 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  remember.     2? — A.   Lomasney  lives  No.  2. 

Q.   Lomasney  at  No.  2  Lowell  street? — A.  Or  2  l>.     1  do  not  remember  exactly. 

i}.  Well,  2  band  2  are  different  places,  aren't  they,  down  there? — A.  I  won't  be 
sure  what  the  number  is;  it  is  2  or  2  li. 

Q.    It  is  2  a.  isn't  it?— A.   Perhaps  it  is  2a. 

Q.    It  may  be  2  c? — A.   There  are  no  2  c's.      It  is  2  a  or  2  b. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  given  you  from  No.  in  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

(^.    How   many  do  you  think'.' — A.    Do  you  want  me  to  make  a  guess? 

<l.  Not  a  guess.  1  mean  think. — A.  Well,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  a. lew  place 
ainl  a  store  in  the  place,  with  the  tenements  in  all  of  these,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
through  the  house.      I  could  not  tell  you,  only  1  know 

Q.    No.  4?— A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    Have  you  any  idea? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.   You  will  have  to  guess  at  it? — A.    I  will  have  to  guess. 

Q.  So.  in  answer  to  any  question  I  put  to  you  as  to  how  many  persons  were  told 
you  lived  in  any  house  on  Lowell  street,  you  would  have  to  reply  to  me  "  I  can  not 
remember,  hut  I  might  guess."  Is  that  right? — A.  Yes:  in  a  way.  Some  of  the 
places,  though,  I  do  remember,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it 

Q.    Were  you  down  there  last  night  on  Lowell  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  there  recently? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    With  anybody  connected  with  this  case? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  know  Mr.  Harrington? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   You  saw  the  gentleman  sitting  here? — A.    I  did  not  know  who  he  was. 

(}.  Well,  the  lawyer  who  is  in  this  case  with  Mr.  Malley? — A.  1  never  saw  him 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.   Were  you  down  in  that  vicinity  last  night? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  down  there  at  any  time  except  when  you  have  been  performing  the 
work  for  this  company  that  you  are  working  for? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  been  there  at  any  time? — A.  Never — why,  I  go  through  Lowell  street 
often. 

<,).   You  live  down  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Conry? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  was  given  to  you  at  No.  5  Lowell  street  as  to  the  proprietor? — 
A.   I  did  not  say. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  say'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   What  name  was  >_riven  to  you  at  No.  7  as  proprietor?— A.  1  do  not  remember. 

(I   What?— A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  name  was  given  to  you  at  No.  3  as  proprietor?  Please  answer  the  ques- 
tion.— A.   (Pause. )  I  think  last  year  she  gave  me 

Q.    1902  I  am  talking  about,  and  the  only  year  I  am  talking  about. — A.  Murphy. 

Q.   What  was  the  first  name,  if  you  remember? — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

(j.   Well,  it  was  not  Edward  J.  Kane,  was  it? — A.   I  can  not  remember.    Only  I 

Q.  Pardon  me:  it  was  not  Edward  .1.  Kane  that  was  given  you  as  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  No.  ::,  was  it? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

<^.   You  have  just  told  me  it  was  Murphy,  haven't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  it  was  Murphy,  and  y<  u  swore  it  was  Murphy,  didn't  you? — 
A.   I  remember  last  year  it  was  given  me  as  Murphy. 

Q.    L902?     That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  —  A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  having  sworn  it  was  Murphy  she  gave  you  as  the  propri- 
etor of  No.  3  Lowell  street  in  1902 — 1  ask  you  now  if  it  was  not  Edward  ,1.  Kane? — 
A.    She  gave  me 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Wasn't  it  Edward  .1.  Kane  that  was  given  to  you  as  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  in  1902? — A.    No,  sir:   I  can  not  remember. 

Q.    It  was  not? — A.    I  can  not  remember. 

<,».  Was  it  Edward  .1.  King — K-i-n-g? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    It  was  not'.' — A.   I  do  not  remember. 

<}.  Look  in  that  directory  and  lookup  Edward  J.  KiiiLr.  —  A.  I  do  not  remember 
[looking  at  book]. 

Q.   Do  you  find  Edward  J.  King  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  Edward  J.  K-a-n-e  in  there.  [Witness  does  so.]  Do  you  find  it? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.   You  do  not? — A.    No,  sir. 

tj.    How  many  years    has  the   man  whom  you  saw  at    No.  3    Lowell   street   in  1902 
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been  there  as  proprietor,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  should  saj  - 
by  guessing,  a  rougb  guess,  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  should  learn  that  his  name  was  Edward  J.  Kane,should  you  say 
that  his  name  hadn't  appeared  in  the  directory  during  the  four  years  he  has  been 
there  as  proprietor? — A.   I  can  nol  tell;  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  If  Edward  J.  Kane  had  been  at  that  house  as  proprietor  for  the  last  four  years 
can  vein  explain  to  me  how  you  did  aot  get  his  name  in  the  directory? — A.  It  might 
be  left  nut  from  carelessness  of  the  proof  readers  or  carelessness  of  the  printer. 

Q.  So,  then,  the  directory  is  not  reliable,  is  it?     A.   Not  infallible. 

Q.   Well,  it  is  oot  sale  to  rely  upon  it'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  rely  on  that  to  tell  whether  Edward  .1.  Kane  lived  there  in  1902?— 
A.   It  his  name  appeared  there  I  should  say  it  was  reliable. 

Q.  If  his  name  did   not  appear  there  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  he  did  nol  live 

there? — A.    If  his  name  does  not  appear 

Q.  If  his  name  does  nut  appear  in  the  directory  that  you  have  your  hand  on  is  it 
safe  to  assume  that  he  >li'l  not  live  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  [f  his  name  is  in  the  directory  it  is  safe  enough  to  assume  that  he  was  there? — 
A.    If  his  name  is  there 

Q.  1  did  not  say  if  his  name  is  there.  If  his  name  is  found  in  the  directory  is  it 
safe  to  assume  that  the  man  lived  in  the  place  designated  in  the  directory? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.   But  the  converse  of  that  is  not  true? — (No  reply.) 

Q.   Yon  do  not  know  what  I  mean  by  that? — (No  reply.) 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  means,  then  I  will  withdraw  it.  How  many  per- 
sons lived  in  number  7  Lowell  street  in  1902? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Q.    How  many  do  yon  think? — A.   I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Q.    How  many  lived  in  47  Lowell  street? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    How  many  lived  in  3  Lowell  street? — A.   I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  will  let  you  stay  right  there. 

Mr.  Malley.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Witness. 

JAMES  J.  BONNER,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation'.' — A.  James  J.  Bon- 
ner; I  think  I  am  25  years  old  past;  I  live  at  46  Nashua  street  at  the  present  time. 

Q.   What  is  your  business? — A.   My  husiness,  an  iron  worker. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Well,  I  ain't  been  working  at  my  trade  now  for  about  three 
months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  last? — A.  I  worked  for  P.  J.  Dinn  &  Co.,  on  Dover  street, 
last. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them? — A.   Four  or  rive  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  before  that? — A.  I  worked  for  Craft,  over  on  47  Bristol 
street,  iron  worker,  too. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  46  Nashua  street? — A.  Since  April,  1901.  between  April 
15  to  25;   last  summer  I  was  out  of  there  about  two  months. 

Q.   Where  did  yon  live  before  April  15.  1901? — A.  207  Endicott  street,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  About  six  months. 

Q.    Are  yon  a  married  man? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  ami  mother  alive'.' — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live? — A.  79  Washington  street,  Charlestown;  that  is  where  I 
eat  my  food. 

Q.  You  do  not  sleep  at  79  Washington  street,  Charlestown? — A.  No.  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  did  live  at  207  Endicott  street  how  Long? — A.  About  rive  or  six  months,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  where  had  you  lived?— A.  I  had  lived  with  my  folks  previous 
to  that. 

<,).   In  Charlestown? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<<>.  That  is,  some  time  in  L900  you  were  living  with  your  father  and  mother  in 
79  Washington  street,  Charlestown? — A.   No,  sir;   I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  When  was  this  time  previously? — A.  I  said  I  lived  in  Charlestown  with  mv 
f. .Iks.  but  it  was  in  1901.     They  did  not  live  at  7n  Washington  streel  in  L901. 

Q.   L900? — A.  I  believe,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  they  lived  49  Washington  street. 

<,).    Did  yon  live  with  them  there? — A.   Yes.  sir;   I  did*. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  yon  lived  there,  r.i  Washington  street,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  ward  is  that  in?— A.    Ward  5. 
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Q.  And  up  to  the  time  you  had  left,  how  long  had  you  been  living  with  your 
folks? — A.  The  time  I  left  home  I  lived  in  Ward  6. 

Q.   Yes.  —  A.   I  lived  with  them  all  my  lifetime  before  that. 

Q.  That  is,  up  to  1900  you  had  lived  twenty-two  years  continuously  with  your 
father  and  mother  at  some  place  in  Charlestown? — A.  No.  sir;  1  was  limn  ami 
brought  up  in  the  north  end,  Wanl  ii. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  with  your  folks  in  Charlestown?— A.  I  lived  with  them 
four  years,  1  think. 

Q.  Then,  from  the  time  von  were  17,  IS.  or  In  you  lived  in  Charlestown  with  your 
folks?— A.    Seventeen,   is,  or  19? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  could  not  just  say  whether  it  was  in  the  north  end  or  in 
Charlestown. 

Q.  Wherever  your  folks  lived  vou  lived  with  them  continuously  up  to  the  year 
1900?— A.   Yes,  sir;   I  did. 

(I.   And  they  lived  for  some  time  in  the  north  end  of  this  city? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   That  is,  in  Ward  6?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  they  moved  to  Charlestown? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  moved  with  them? — A.    Yes.  sir.  • 

Q.  And  you  are  a  single  man? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  lived  with  them  up  to  1900  in  Charlestown?— A.   Up  to  1900 

<,>.  Op  to  the  time  you  say  you  went  to  live  on  Endicott  street? — A.  I  lived  with 
them  up  to  1900  and  then  moved  from  there  to  Ward  6. 

Q.    You  voted  then  in  Charlestown?— A.  In  1900? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  voted  in  Ward  (>,  in  1900;  I  was  living  there  five  or  six 
months,  on  Endicott  street. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  vote  in  Charlestown? — A.    No.  sir;   never  in  Charlestown. 

Q.  Where  did  you  east  your  first  ballot?  What  ward? — A.  I  east  my  first  ballot — 
I  think  it  was  in  Ward  6,  the  first  ballot  I  voted  on. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  vote? — A.  I  think  I  was  22  years  old  before  I  voted  or  cast  a 
ha  Hot  at  all. 

Q.   Where  were  you  living  then? — A.   Well,  I  was  living  in  Ward  6. 

Q.    Where,  when  you  were  22  years  old? — A.   When  I  was  22  years  old? 

<l.  What  year  was  it  that  you  were  22  years  of  age? — A.  Well,  it  was  1903.  You 
can  figure  down  to  that. 

Q.  What  year  was  it'.'  YTou  do  the  figuring  and  Lrive  me  the  answer. — A.  Well, 
I  will  he  26  now  jioin^ 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  cast  your  first  ballot? — A.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I 
will  answer  you.     State  your  question  again. 

<  I.   How  many  times  have  you  voted,  anyway,  since  you  were  21? — A.   I  voted 

i}.  How  many  years  have  you  voted? — A.  Three  or  four  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  the  first  time  you  voted,  where  you  lived,  and  what  it  was.  Is  that 
simple  enough? — A.  I  lived  at  2(>7  Endicott  street. 

(^.  When  was  it  that  you  cast  your  first  vote? — A.  It  was  in  1900 — no.  it  couldn't 
have  heen  1900  (pausing). 

Q.   Well,  don't  you  know? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

<l  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time?— A.  Well,  before  1900  I  was  living  in 
(  harlestown. 

Q.   When  did  vou  leave  Charlestown?— A.  1900. 

Q.   What  time  in  1900?— A.   About  April,  I  should  say. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  207  Endicott  street. 

Q.   With  whom? — A.  John  Boyle. 

Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.  He  is  in  the  fruit  business. 

Q.    Is  he  married? — A.   Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.   Has  he  a  family? — A.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  had  two  children,  I  think. 

Q.    Where  is  he  living  now?— A.   On  St.  Botolph  street,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.   How  long  did  he  live  at  207  Endicott  street? — A.    I  can  not  say. 

<,).    How  did  you  know  him'.' — A.   He  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Cl  How  long  had  you  known  him?— A.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  for  about  three 
years. 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  meet  him? — A.   I  met  him  during  a  course  in  politics. 

Q.  What  course  in  politics  did  you  meet  him  in? — A.  He  was  what  you  call  a 
Filipino,  and  I  was  the  same. 

i,).    You  mean  an  irregular  Democrat? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  your  meeting  him  youwentand  lived  at  his  house? — A.  1  did 
some  time  afterwards;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  working  at  the  time  you  lived  at  his  house'.' — A.  Well,  I 
could  not  say.      I  worked  at  so  many  places 
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Q.  How  Long  did  youliveat  his  house  in  1900? — A.  Well,  about  five  or  six  months, 
1  think. 

Q.   Vim  went  there  in  April,  did  you? — A.   I  went  there  in  April. 

<,>.  That  was  just  prior  to  the  LstdayofMay.  You  went  there  two  or  three  days 
prior?— A.   No;  I  went  there  about  the  20th  or  30th. 

Q.  You  went  for  the  purpose  of  getting  assessed  as  being  from  Ward  6,  did  you? — 
A.   Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Thai  is,  you  went  there  to  have  apolitical  domicile? — A.  I  went  then-  to  ti<_dit 
for  his  interests. 

Q.  To  have  a  political  domicile  in  order  that  when  you  were  assessed,  to  have  a 
place  to  vote'.' — A.  No,  sir.  I  can  not  say  that.  If  I  wished  to  live  there  Longer,  well, 
I  could  have  lived  then-  longer,  1  suppose. 

(,>.  So  the  only  reason  you  left  home  in Charlestown, in  Ward  5,  and  went  to  Ward 
4i,  and  lived  there  with  John  Boyle  was  to  help  his  political  interest?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    What  other  reason  was  it? — A.    I  had  a  little  family  fuss  at  home. 

Q.   You  still  take  your  meals  their?  — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  go  there  first? — A.    When  J  went  hack  from  his  house. 

Q.    Whom  did  you  take  your  meals  with? — A.    I  had  my  meals  in  a  restaurant. 

<,>.    What  restaurant? — A.    Well,  the  restaurant  was  up  in  Court  street. 

Q.  You  lived  thereat  that  restaurant  regularly,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  boarded 
around. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  have  to  go  in  there  at  least  every  other  day  at  some  time'.' — A. 
No.  sir;   1  did  not. 

(,>.  Is  there  any  place  during  the  time  you  lived  at  207  Endicott  street  that  you 
went  regularly  to  take  your  meals? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  No  place  where  you  took  your  meals  more  than  three  times  in  succession? — A. 
Y.s:    there  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  place? — A.  I  can't  exactly  give  you  the  number,  but  it  is  on  Court 
street.     I  can  show  it  to  you. 

(}.    You  lived  207  Endicott  street  for  six  months? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

(}.  And  during  that  time  you  took  your  meal- at  some  (dace  other  than  at  Boyle's, 
where  you  stopped? — A.   No,  sir;   I  did  not  take  any  meals  at  Boyle's. 

<^.  And  during  those  five  or  six  months  you  can  not  now  call  the  name  of  any  restau- 
rant yourself  where  you  took  more  than  three  meals  in  succession? — A.  I  know  the 
place,  but  T  can  not  recall  the  name. 

Q.   What  is  the  number? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   Are  you  familiar  with  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  am  kind  of  familiar. 

<2.  Do  you  now  know  the  names  and  numbers  where  you  took  more  than  three 
meals  in  succession  at  the  time  that  you  were  stopping  at  207  Endicott  street'.' — A. 
No,  sir,  I  don't;  1  think  it  was  Munroe's  on  Court  street. 

Q.   Did  you  know  anybody  in  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Buy  any  meal  ticket  in  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  working  at  that  time? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

{}.  Did  you  go  over  to  your  home  in  Charlestown  frequently  during  those  five  or 
six  months? — A.   1  shouldn't  say  not. 

Q.  Then  after  the  five  or  six  months  the  family  quarrel  healed  up? — A.  My  mother 
came  after  me  then  and  1  went  hack. 

Q.   Did  you  have  any  other  family  quarrels  since? — A.  No.  sir;  1  never  had. 

Q.  Then  when  you  went  hack  it  was  some  time  in  the  fall  of  L900,  wasn't  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  in  the  fall  of  1900,  five  or  six  months  after  April.  litOO.  you  went  hack  to 
Charlestown? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

<^.  But  you  came  over  to  the  city  election  and  voted  ill  the  interest  of  John  Boyle 
because  you  had  your  political  domicile  down  there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,).  When  did  you  leave  home  again?  How  long  did  you  stay  home  after  you  came 
hack  that  fall? — A.   I  stayed  there  till  about  April  L5  of  the  next  year. 

<l  That  is,  just  before  -May  1  again  you  had  another  little  difference  at  home? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  your  leaving  just  before  May  1,  1901? — A.  1  wished 
to  get  in  the  West  End,  and  I  wished  to  go  over  there  to  live  with  him.  ami  1  went 
fiver  there  and  lived  with  a  friend. 

(I.  Who  was  your  friend? — A.  Michael  Doherty.  He  lived  on  Endicott  street; 
the  number  1  could  not  say. 

Q.-  When  you  went  back  home  in  L900  you  resumed  your  domestic  relations  at 
home'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  then? — A.  I  think  1  was  working  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness then. 
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Q.  Where? — A.  I  couldn't  exactly  say  where.  [  was  working  at  the  iron  business, 
though. 

Q.  As  an  iron  molder? — A.  No,  sir;  we  call  ourselves  as  the  iron  workers  and  wire 
workers. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working?  Name  anyoneof  the  places. — A.  I  can  name  them, 
but  J  won'1  say  1  was  working  there. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state.  —  A.  I  won't  state  any  place  that  I  worked  there,  because 
]  <h>  nut  remember. 

(,).  Vim  went  In  une  to  loaf  for  the  winter,  and  thai  is  the  reason  you  went  home? — 
A.  I  didn't  say  I  went  home  to  loaf.  I  don't  loaf,  ami  1  want  to  distinctly  under- 
stand I  don't  Loaf. 

Q.   Do  you  work?— A.   Yes,  sir;  1  work. 

Q.   Wheredid  you  work  that  time?— A.   I  said  I  can't  say  for  a  fact. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  yon  can't  say.  Now.  then,  you  met  a  Michael  Doherty 
while  you  wen' in  Endicott  street.  Was  he  interested  in  the  Filipino  end  of  poli- 
tics?—  A.    Yes,  sir;   he  was. 

<j.  And  from  being  interested  in  Ward  6  he  became  interested  in  Ward  S? — A.  I 
can't  say  aboul  that.     He  has  got  to  answer  for  himself. 

Q.  At  his  suggestion  anyway? — A.   He  did  no1  suggest  anything  to  me. 

(>.  Well,  lie  told  you  he  was  going  over  to  Ward  8?-  -A.  Yes.  sir;  he  Told  me  he 
was. 

<,).  lie  still  kept  alive  his  political  interests,  and  told  you  so? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
not  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Ami  then  he  told  you  to  leave  home  and  ^ro  over  to  Nashua  street? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  diil  not  tell  me  to  do  anything.      He  ain't  a  man  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  .Mike  was  working  at  the  time? — A.  1  can't  say;  I  know 
he  wa-  keeping  a  shop. 

(^.  So  you  left  your  folks  again  and  went  over'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  From  April  15,  11)01 — between  the  15th  and 
25th  up  to  the  present  time. 

<^.   Steadily? — A.    No,  sir;  not  steadily. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  steadily  at  that  time? — A.  I  lived  steadily  up  till 
last  .June. 

Q.   That  is,  you  lived  a  year  and  two  months? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

n.   What  room  did  you  occupy  there? — A.  Up  one  flight  front. 

i).  Of  whom  did  you  hire  the  room  there? — A.  Michael  Doherty. 

Q.   Whom  did  he  hire  from?— A.   Well,  he  has  the  house;  that  is  not  my  business. 

Q.   He  lets  the  house? — A.    1  think  he  does. 

Q.    He  is  married  and  lias  a  family? — A.   He  is  married,  hut  his  wife  isn't  there. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time  you  used  to  go  over  to  Charlestown  to  get  your  meals? — 
A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  liked  Michael  Doherty's  company  Fetter  in  the  evening  than  your 
own  folks? — A.   I  did  not  stay  in  the  houseat  all  night  times. 

Q.    But  you  did  not  take  any  meals  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   So  you  have  been  living  there  ever  since? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  you  working  for  when  you  first  went  there  to  live  with  Michael 
Doherty? — A.  I  couldn't  say  whom  I  was  working  for  at  that  time.  I  think  about 
that  lime  I  was  working  for  the  New  England  Construction  Company. 

Q.  Who  was  the  foreman? — A.  Mr.  Bryden.  No;  he  is  not  the  foreman,  he  is  the 
superintendent. 

<,).  I  mean  who  is  the  man  that  had  you  directly  under  his  charge.  —  A.  I  do  not 
know  his  name. 

I,).  Who  was  the  man  who  made  up  the  payroll? — A.   I  can  not  say  his  name. 

<,>.  Who  were  the  men  who  worked  with  you? — A.  1  can  not  say.  They  were  all 
Strangers,  and  I  simply  worked  there  for  two  months.  Naturally,  when  we  work  in 
a  shop  we  do  not  find  out  their  last  names,  and  call  them  Jim  or  Jack  or  John,  or 
something  else. 

Q.  You  tlo  not  know  the  name  of  the  foreman  that  von  had  in  charge? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  that  checked  you  BO  as  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  such  a  man?— A.  We  had  a  clock;  we  had  a  check  clock  that  we 
pnnched  in  as  we  went  in  and  out. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  get  there? — A.    I  got  s<).<m  a  week  there. 

(}.    What  were  you  doing  there'.' — A.    I  was  working  on  ironwork  there. 

Q.  You  were  two  months  there.  Now,  what  two  months  was  it.  may  and  June? — 
A.  No;  I  think  it  wa,-  between  March  and  April. 

Q.  Now.  what  1  ia,Lr,_raLre  did  you  bring  over  to  46  Nashua  street? — A.  Simply  my 
clothes. 
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Q.  You  left  most  of  your  clothes  over  with  your  folks.  <liiln't  you? — A.   No,  Bir. 

<^.  What  is  the  Dame  of  your  father? — A.  James  Bonner. 

Q.  Where  does  he  work? — A.   He  works  for  the  Bay  state  I  las  Company. 

Q.  Iu  Charlestown? — A.  No,  sir:  in  the  city,  in  the  North  End. 

i^.  Do  you  know  where  their  place  of  i>usine<s  is  where  he  is  working? — A.  He 

works  there. 

<j.  What  part  of  the  North  End  is  it.  what  street'.' — A.  It  is  corner  of  Commercial 
and  (  auseway. 

Q.    1>  he  a  laborer  there'.' — A.    No:   he  ain't  what  you  call  as  a  laborer. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  there'.1 — A.   He  works  around  machinery.     I  do  not  know 

w  hat  he  is  called. 

Q.    I  lave  you  any  sisters? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   How  many? — A.  Five.  1  believe. 

Q.   Do  they  live  at  home? — A.  No;  there  is  one  married 

Q.   All  the  others  live  at  home? — A.   Four,  I  think,  live  at  home. 

Q.    What  are  their  names'.' — A.    Maggie,  .Mary,  Theresa,  and  Annie. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  brothers  there'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    What  are  their  names? — A.    Well,  there  is  Frank  and  Joe. 

<_».    Are  they  married? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  they  live  at  home? — A.  They  are  younger  than  I  am. 

<^.    Both  of  them  over  21? — A.  Younger  than  I  am. 

Q.    Both  of  them  over  21'.' — A.    No,  sir:  neither  one  of  them  is  21  yet. 

Q.   Neither  one  one  of  them? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  no  baggage  at  home  when  you  moved? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  class  as  baggage.      Wherever  I  stay  I  leave  some  underwear. 

(^.  What  have  you  got  at  home  now?  While  you  were  taking  your  meals  there 
what  did  you  keep  in  the  house  in  Charlestown? — A.  I  have  another  set  over  there; 
and  I  have  my  underwear. 

(.j.    You  have  your  washing  done  at  home,  don't  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  have  you  got  over  at  46  Nashua  street'.' — A.  Well.  I  have  the  set  I 
have  on  when  I  leave  it  there.  I  change  it  there;  and  I  have  an  extra  set  of 
underwear  that  I  change  there,  and  an  overcoat. 

Q.  You  wore  your  overcoat  over  here? — A.   No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  keep  at  this  place  on  Nashua  street? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  you  lived  there  in  April,  1900,  two  months  after  April,  1901,  or  in  June. 
1901.     You  left  there  and  went  where? — A.   1  went  home  then. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  at  home? — A.  I  lived  about  two  months.  I  lived  June 
and  July  there  then. 

<^.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  Then  I  came  back  to  where  I  am  now,  46 
Nashua  street. 

i^.   Right  to  Nashua  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  moved  hack  and  forth,  all  you  did  any  one  time  was  to  put  your 
hat  and  coat  on  and  walk  over;  and  when  you  moved  hack  in  the  summer  all  you 
did  was  simply  to  put  your  straw  hat  on  and  walk  back,  and  you  moved?— A.  No. 
sir.  I  had  a  change  of  underwear  over  there  all  the  time.  I  had  another  suit 
lying  there  if  I  wished  to  put  it  on. 

Q.  Then  did.  you  stay  from  July,  1901,  continuously  up  to  the  present  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  work  in  July,  1901?— A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.   Well,  where  have  you  worked  since? — A.    Well.  I  worked  for  P.  J.  Ginn. 

<}.    How  long.' — A.    About  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  The  last  time  you  worked  for  him  was  when'.' — A.  I  worked  for  him  last  in 
Decemher. 

Q.   Ever  since  last  December  you  have  not  been  working? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  have. 

<l    For  whom'.' — A.   The  Rising  Sun  Street  Company. 

n.    How  did  you  get  that  job?— A.    I  went  up  there  and  left  my  name. 

t^.   Weren't  you  recommended  by  political  influence? — A.  "Well,  I  got  a  letter. 

Q.    Who  gave  you  the  letter  for  this  job'.' — A.   Do  I  have  to  answer  that? 

Q.  The  question  is,  Who  gave  you  the  letter? — A.  Well,  1  suppose  Martin  .M. 
Lomasnev  <rave  me  the  letter. 

Mr.  M.w.i. kv.   That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.  From  April,  1901,  when  you  moved  to  46  Nashua  street,  till  the  present  time 

that  has  been  your  hom< — domicile? — A.    Yes,  sir:   with  the  exception  oi 

Q.  And  those  two  months  in  the  summer  time — you  came  hack  after  the  summer 
time  was  over? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  did.  I  considered  46  Nashua  street  my  home  all  the 
time. 
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Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Mai.i.ky: 
Q.  Yon  never  changed  the  place  where  you  took  your  meals  ever  since  you  Lived 
at  207  Endicott  street'.' — A.  No,  sir.     Occasionally. 

MICHAEL  DOHERTY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M alley: 

«2-  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Michael  Doherty;  45 
years  old,  ami  I  am  a  carpenter. 

(J.  Well,  where  do  yon  live? — A.  -Mi  Nashua  street. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  at  46  Nashua  street? — A.  Over  two  years. 

Q.  Are  yon  married? — A.   Yes. 

(j.  Keep  your  family  there,  4<>  Nashua  street'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  work  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Company? — A.  1  work  for  myself.  T  have 
a  shop  of  my  own. 

Q.  Where  is  your  shop'.' — A.    L96  Causeway  street. 

Q.  1  low  long  have  you  hail  a  shop  at   L96  Causeway  street? — A.    About  three  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  did  you  work  for  the  Boston  Elevated   Railway  Company? — 

A.    Never.      Never  worked  for  the  Boston  elevated. 

Q.  Previous  to  three  years  ago,  where  did  you  work? — A.  I  am  running  a  shop. 
I  do  contracts,  and  do  little  jobs  on  buildings — for  eighteen  years  right  around  the 
North  End. 

Q.   Do  you  occupy  the  whole  of  46  Nashua  street? — A.   1  run  the  house;  yes. 

•  J.    How  many  rooms  are  there  there? — A.    Fourteen. 

Q.    Whom  do  you  rent  it  from? — A.    Martin  M.  Lomasney. 

<^.    And  you  have  occupied  it  for  how  long? — A.  Over  two  years. 

(}.  Two  years  ago  yon  were  living  in  Endicott  street,  weren't  you? — A.   1  was. 

Q.   You  were  interested  in  politics  there,  weren't  you?- — A.   Yes;  a  little. 

Q.  What  made  you  move  over  to  Mr.  Lomasney's  house,  in  Ward  8? — A.  Well,  I 
went  over  to  better  myself — cheaper  tenement. 

Q.    Better  yourself  politically? — A.  No;  not  politically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Devlin? — A.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

<,».  Where  is  he  to-day? — A.  Well,  1  couldn't — I  tried  to  get  him  the  last  two  nights, 
and  1  couldn't  see  him. 

Q.   Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  on  Prince  street;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Q.   Did  he  live  with  you  May  1,  1902?— A.   He  did. 

Q.  What  room  did  he  occupy  there  then? — A.  He  had  a  tenement  up  stairs  and 
kept  boarders. 

Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.   He  works  on  engines  on  the  street. 

Q.   For  whom'.' — A.  For  the  Metropolitan  Company,  I  guess. 

0.  And  he  lives  now — what  number  on  Prince  street? — A.  I  could  not  say  the  num- 
ber. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  him? — A.  I  didn't  see  him  now  for  a  month,  when  I 
met  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  gave  the  names  to  the  assessors,  in  1902,  of  the  men  who  lived 
in  your  house'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  names  did  you  give  him'.' — A.  I  gave  all  to  them  for  the  last  two  years. 
I  put  them  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  I  left  them  down  in  the  little  store  that 
■was  underneath. 

Q.  You  requested  Mr.  Bonner  to  come  and  live  with  you  from  Charlestown,  didn't 
Miu'.' — A.  No.  When  I  went  down  there  he  asked  me  if  he  could  stay  there.  1  went 
down  first  alone  to  live,  without  anybody — no  family,  and  had  three  rooms  to  myself. 
and  I  told  him  he  could  come  and  stay  there  if  he  wanted  to,  and  so  he  slept  there 
with  Murphy  ami  me. 

Q.   Ami  he  has  stayed  there  somewhat  irregularly  since  April  15,  1901? — A.  Yes; 

but  he  has  been  there  regularly. 

i^.  Just  prior  to  May,  1901,  you  are  sure  that  he  was  there  in  your  house? — A.  I  do 

not  remember  anything.  The  way  it  was,  he  conies  in  the  house  late  and  sleeps  on 
the  couch — the  two  of  them — and  I  get  up  early  to  go  to  work,  ami  some  mornings  1 
see  them  and  some  mornings  1  don't. 

i^.    He  lias  no  bed  there? — A.   Of  course,  he  has  a  bed;  a  regular  iron  bed. 

Q.  Who  sleeps  with  him? — A.  Murphy  did  sleep  with  him,  but  Murphy  isn't 
there  now. 

<j.    Who  sleeps  in  the  room  with  .lames  Homier? — A.    Murphy  ami  me. 

<^.   Is  your  wife  living? — A.   She  is. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moean: 

Q,    She  does  not   live  there? — A.    She  does  not   live  there. 

Q.   Do  your  children  live  there? — A.   Yes.     The  children  sleep  in  the  little  room. 
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'^.  That  is  the  only  borne  you  have  had  since  you  lived  there? — A.  That  is  the 
only  home. 

(Subpoena  of  Patrick  Devlin  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Malley  and  marked  by 
the  stenographer  " Exhibit  122,  J.  II.  B.") 

PATRICK    HARVEY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  statr  your  name,  a<_r»-.  residence,  ami  occupation. — A.  Patrick  Harvey;  about 
42  "i-  13;  shoemaker  !>>  trade,  ami  live  )<>  Nashua  street. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  at  -hi  Nashua  street'.'     A.  Since  a  year  ago  last  fall. 

Q.  Where  (In  you  work  as  a  shoemaker?— A.  I  work  for  the  Henry  ll.Tuttle 
Shoe  Company,  corner  of  Winter  a  in  1  Washington  streets. 

Q.    Do  you  work  there  now? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  pre vious  to  April,  1901? — A.  41  Cooper  street. 

Q.  Been  a  married  man? — A.  Nut  yet. 

Q.    Xii  wile  or  family?     A.    Did  not  have  any  wife  or  family. 

Q.  Did  you  move  from  Ward  <>  to  Ward  8? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-    And  have  you  lived  there  continuously  sinee  April,  1901,  at  -hi  Nashua  street? — 

A.   Up  until  September  last. 

<,».  That  is,  from  April,  1901,  until  Septemher,  1902,  you  lived  continuously  at  ft; 
Nashua  street'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  then? — A.  1  moved  then  to  No.  I  Causeway  street.  That 
is  on  the  corner  of  Leverett  and  Causeway. 

Q.    Are  you  living  there  now? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  from  Cooper  street.  Ward  6 — 41  Cooper  street — to  take  up 
your  home  at  46  Nashua  street,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  there? — A.  Because  I 
took  a  job  on  the  same  street  three  doors  from  there.  No.  40,  and  I  went  to  reside 
with  Mr.  Doherty,  at  the  next  door. 

<,>.  When  you  left  Nashua  street  to  take  up  your  home  at  1  Causeway  street,  for 
what  purpose  did  you  go  to  1  Causeway  street? — A.  T  gave  up  the  shop  and  went  to 
work  at  Turtle's;  I  gave  up  the  shop  some  time  previous  to  that. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  No.  1  Causeway  street  to  take  up  your  home  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

0-   Your  residence  in  .May,  1901,  was  where? — A.    Was  46  Nashua  street. 

(}.   And  you  lived  up  there  till  last  September? — A.  September. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  other  home? — A.   No  other  home. 

Q.  And  you  went  there  with  the  intention  of  making  that  your  domicile  and  resi- 
dence?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Subpcena  of  John  Farren  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Malley  and  marked  by  the 
stenographer  "Exhibit  123,  J.  H.  B." 

Subpoena  of  James  F.  McDonald  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Malley  and  marked  bv 
the  stenographer  "Exhibit  124,  J.  H.  B.") 

JOHN  A.  M<  DONALD,  sworn. 
Bv  Mr.  Malley: 

o.  Your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation'.' — A.  John  A.  McDonald;  26  years 
old;  residence,  4<>  Nashua  street;  lock  tender.  East  Boston  tunnel. 

< I.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  Easl  Boston  tunnel? — A.  Since  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  hving  at  46  Nashua  street? — A.   Going  on  four  year-. 

Q.  Is  your  father  and  mother  alive? — A.  Father  alive,  and  I  live  with  him,  and 
my  mother  is  dead. 

Q.    Your  father  lives  at  4b'  Nashua  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

1 1.  You  have  been  living  there  continuously  from  four  years  ago  till  tit-day? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

John  Mclaughlin,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
o.  State  your  name,  age,   residence,  and  occupation.— A.  John  McLaughlin;  age 
:!4  last  October;  .'17  Chambers  street;  street  paver. 
Q.   You  are  a  street  paver? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  37  Chambers  street? — A.  Been  there  since 
June. 

Q.    June  Of  1902?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

n.    Where  did  vnu  live  May  1,  1902?— A.    Lived  in  46  Nashua  street. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  go  to  live  at  46  Nashua  street0— A.    December,   1901. 

<}.  Where  did  you  live  before  that'.'—  A.  The  same  place  I  am  living  now,  37  Cham- 
bers street. 

(,).  Whom  do  you  live  with  at  37  Chambers  street'.'  A.  Mrs.  Fox.  She  keeps  a 
boarding  house. 

Q,  Previous  to  37  Chambers  street,  in  1901,  where  did  you  live? — A.  At  the  Smith 
End,  434  Tremont. 

Q.  That  is  up  in  what  ward?— A.   Ward  9. 

Q.    Where  were  you  born,  Mr.  McLaughlin?— A.    Ireland. 

Q.   And  when  did  you  come  to  America?— A.    1888. 

Q.    When  were  \  on  naturalized? — A.   1893. 

Q.  Where?— A.   boston. 

Q.  How  old  do  you  say  you  are'.'— A.   I  am  34  last  October. 

Q.  And  you  were  naturalized  down  in  the  Federal  building,  post-office  square,  in 
Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.   Charles  barren  and  Patrick  Douglas. 

Q.  What  doesCharles  Farren  do'.' — A.  He  used  to  work  'longshore,  and  he  is  now- 
dead  . 

Q.    Patrick  Douglas? — A.    Works  in  the  water  works. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  gol  your  naturalization  papers  out  at  once  or 
whether  you  filed  first  one  paper  and  then  waited  two  years? — A.  Took  them  all  out. 

<j.    All  out  at  once?      \.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.   How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  America? — A.   I  was  18. 

Q.   What  is  the  date  of  your  birth? — A.   It  was  the  last  of  October. 

Q.   October  31?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  year?— A.   1869,  1  guess,  or  1870. 

Q.  Now,  in  December,  1901,  you  were  living  at  434  Tremont  street,  in  Ward  9? — 
A.  Three  years  ago.  It  might  be  three  years  ago;  I  am  not  sure.  Yes;  434  Tremont 
street. 

<l   In  December  of  1901,  a  year  ago  last  December? — A.  No;  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Two  year-  ago  last  December — that  is,  in  December,  1900 — you  were  living  434 
Tremont  street,  in  Ward  \K  were  you? — A.  I  voted  there  three  years  ago,  and  I  voted 
twice  in  the  North    End  or  in  the  West  End 

Q.  When  you  lived  434  Tremont  street  where  did  you  move  to? — A.  Moved  to 
37  I  'handlers. 

Q.    And  lived  there  with  a  woman  named  Miss  Fox? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  lived  from  December,  1900,  up  to  what  time  with  her? — A.  I  left  in 
June:  up  to  June  with  Mrs.  Fox. 

0.  When  you  moved  to  46  Nashua  street  you  moved  from  37  Chandlers  street, 
didn't  you'.'      I  No  reply.  ) 

Q.  When  you  moved  to  4ti  Nashua  street  you  left  37  Chandlers  street? — A.  Ye-, 
sir. 

0.  You  moved  from  37  Chambers  street  to  4t>  Nashua  street? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and 
hack  again. 

Q.    And  you  lived  how   long  at  46  Nashua? — A.  Six  months. 

ij.  And  then  you  moved  hack  again? — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  same  place  I  left; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Uveal  46  Nashua  street  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  live 
there'.' — A.  because  Mis.  Mooney,  the  woman  1  hired  the  room  from,  was  a  friend  of 
mine 

Q.  What  did  you  leave  her  for? — A.  Her  sister  left  the  house,  and  she  said  that 
Mr.  Devlin  was  LroiiiLr,  who  stopped  in  the  attic,  and  when  he  left  the  house  I  had  to 
go,  too. 

<,>.   Who  gave  your  name  to  the  assessors  in  1902?    -A.    I  do  not  know. 

Qi   Did  you  give  it'.' — A.   No.  sir. 

i}.   Did  you  give  anybody  your  name? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  work  for  now? — A.  I  work  for  the  New  England  Coke  and  das 
( Jompany. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

<l    In  May,  1902,  you  lived  where?     (No  reply.) 

i^.  bast  Ma\  where  did  you  live? — A.  This  last  May  I  lived  up  in  37  ('hand  ers  i  r 
lower  down. 

<l   What  is  that?— A.   hi  Nashua  street. 
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(I  And  at  that  time  you  wenl  there  with  the  intention  of  making  that  your  home, 
your  domicile?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

(Subpoena  of  Henry  A.  McQuade  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Malley  and  marked 
by  the  stenographer  "  Exhibit  125,  J.  B." 

Subpoena  of  Richard  A.  O'Connell  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Malley  and  marked 
by  the  stenographer  "  Kxhihit  126,  .1.  II.  B.") 

JOHN    MOONEY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

<^.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  John  Mooney;  40  Nashua 
street. 

<^.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation?— A.   Laborer. 

Q.    I  low  old  are  you? — A.   Thirty-eight,   [guess. 

Q.    Where  were  you  horn'.' — A.    Ireland. 

it.    When  did  you  come  to  America?— A.   188]  or  L882— 1882. 

Q.    When  were  you  naturalized? — A.    I  was  naturalized  in  1887. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Ward  8. 

Q.  Who  were  your  witnesses'.' — A.  His  name  was  Cummings.  He  keeps  a  grocerj 
store  up  in  West  Cedar  street. 

Q.   Who  is  your  other  witnesses'.' — A.   I  forget  now  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  live  at  46  Nashua  street? — A.  In  April,  L881,  I  think  it  was, 
or  April,  L891. 

Q.    By  1891  do  Mm  mean  a  year  ago  last  April? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  April.  L901,  you  went  to  live  there?    Where  did  you  live  before? — A.  Lived  at 

50  Nashua  street. 

Q.  What?— A.  50  Nashua  street. 

<^.   Whom  did  you  hire  the  room  of  when  you  came  to  live  there  in  April.  L901? 
A.    You  mean  46?     I  hired  the  room  of  Michael  Doherty. 

<l.    And  have  you  been  living  there  ever  since? — A.    No,  sir;   I  haven't. 

(j.  How  long  did  you  live  there  in  April,  L901? — A.  I  lived  thereabout — I  guess  I 
lived  there  about  ten  months. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  in  April,  1902? — A.    I  lived  in  50  Nashua  street. 

<,>.  In  50  Nashua  street.  And  in  May,  1902,  you  lived  in  50  Nashua  street''  You 
have  been  living  at  50  Nashua  ever  since  April,  1902,  have  you? — A.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber very  well,  because  I  never  kept  any  record  of  the  time  I  moved. 

Q.    Where  were  you  living  in  11)02? — A.   40  Nashua  street,  I  think. 

Q.  You  went  there  in  April,  1901,  didn't  you? — A.  1  voted  from  50  Nashua  street 
and  moved  to  40,  and  then  this  man  moved  over  to  the  North  End  and  I  took  a 
tenement  of  him. 

Q.  You  went  there  in  April,  1901,  and  lived  there  ten  months'.'  And  then  you 
moved  to  50  Nashua  street,  and  voted  last  at  50? — A.  1  voted  from  40  Nashua  street 
last. 

Q.    Where  were  you  living  in  April,  1902? — A.   i  was  living  at  40  Nashua  street. 

Q.  And  in  May — did  you  continue  to  live  in  40  during  April  and  May?— A.  No;  I 
moved  hack  to  41;. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  moved  back  in  April.  He  moved  hack  the  14th  or  15th  of  April. 
and  I  went  to  the  house  a  few  days  after. 

Q.    Hid  you  ever  give  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.   Oh,  my  wife  did. 

<^.    Hoes  your  wife  live  at  40  now'.' — A.    Not  now. 

<,>.  Where  does  she  live?     A.  Ms. 

Q.    Don'1  sen  live  with  von  wife? — A.   Sure. 

tl   Did  she  live,  in  May!  1902.  at  40  Nashua? -A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,>.   Have  you  any  children? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Does  your  wife  know  how  old  you  are? — A.    I  don't  know  as  she  does. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  she  gave your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.  Yes.  sir;  because 
I  was  working  and  didn't  have  a  chance  to  he  there. 

Q.  You  say  each  time  you  moved  on  Nashua  street  your  wife  moved  with  you. 
too?  -A.    Yes.  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

FRANCIS  XAVIEE   DONOVAN,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

(^.    Were  you  sworn,  Mr.  Donovan? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
1,).  What  is  your  name? — A.   Francis  X.  Donovan. 

<y    Where  do  you  live? — A.   :>2  Chambers  street,  Ward  S. 

<^.    How  long  have  you  lived  32  Chambers  street? — A.  June  2,   1876. 
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<  I.  You  live  with  your  folks  there,  do  you? — A.  I  Ho. 

Q.   Have  you  been  ever  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   I  was. 

Q.  How  lonjr  were  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  Well,  probably  a 
year  and  six  or  seven  months. 

(I  And  when  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  I  lendricks  ( !lub? — A.  I  <lo  not 
know  whether  I  have  ceased  or  not;  I  never  notified  them  and  they  never  notified 
me  that  I  am  out;  but  I  dropped  out,  and  suppose  I  am  out. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  organization  is  that,  anyway?— A.  Ii  Beems  to  he  entirely 
political. 

Q.  Is  it  the  political  organization? — A.    It  is  understood  so. 

<,».  A  Democratic  political  organization? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

(,>.   On  election  day,  November  4,  L902,  did  you  vote? — A.    1  did. 

<2-  And  were  you  in  and  about  the  polling  booths  during  the  day? — A.  Yes.  sir; 
1  was. 

Q.    Ami  did  you  see  Daniel  Kiley  there  that  day?— A.    I  saw   him  at  precinct  4. 

Q,  Somewhere  around  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  you  about  the  polling 
booth  of  precinct  4? — A.    I   was. 

Q.  Where  is  that  precinct  booth  located? — A.  Outside  of  the  Wells  schoolhouse, 

on  the  .McLean  street  side,  near  Blossom  street. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Daniel  Kiley  there? — A.    1  did. 

<^.    Do  you  know  a  Jim  Stack'.' — A.    I  know  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  then'?— A.    I  did. 

<_>.  Well,  now,  state  what  took  place  between  Kiley  and  Stack  that  you  saw:  what 
Stack  did  and  what  Kiley  did  with  reference  to  the  polling  place  there.  — A.  A  man 
named  Stack  appealed.  I  do  not  know  from  what  direction,  but  he  struck  around 
that  precinct  booth,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  when  a  person  named 
.McCarthy  was  speaking  with  him. 

<j.  Who  is  McCarthy,  Mr.  Donovan?  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  Jeremiah,  I 
think  it  is. 

l^.  Is  he  in  politics  there,  interested  in  politics? — A.  I  guess  he  thinks  he  is.  He 
appears  to  tie.  And  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Stack  were  in  conversation,  and  then 
Mr.  Met  'arthy  called  to  Kiley  and  Kiley  went  over  to  them  and  they  held  some  con- 
versation on  the  sidewalk;   then  Kiley.  McCarthy,  and  Stack  went  to  the  rear  of  the 

V th  on  the  street  side  and  held  some  conversation.     A  few  minutes  after  that — I 

wouldn't  say  how  many — Stack  and  McCarthy  and  Kiley  came  toward  the  booth. 
Stack  went  in  and  Kiley  after  him;  and  going  to  the  clerk  Stack  gave  the  name  of 
Charles  A.  Donovan,  and  the  clerk  repeated  the  name,  "Donovan,  Charles  A.,  45 
McLean,  residence."  and  immediately  said  it  had  been  checked.  Well,  the  cry  was 
that  it  had  not  been  checked. 

<>.  When  you  say  that  •"the  cry  was"  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  The 
answer  was.  I  would  not  say  as  to  who  gave  it,  that  it  had  not  been  checked,  and 
Mr.  Kiley  said  that  the  clerk  had  checked  it  then  himself,  and  he  called  upon  the 
warden  to  see  if  it  had  been  checked  and  the  warden  said  it  had  not. 

(}.  Do  you  know  who  the  warden  was? — A.  The  warden,  I  am  quite  sure,  was  a 
man  named  Gray,  Henry  Gray.     They  said  it  had  not  been  checked. 

Mr.  Mohan.    Whom  do  you  mean  by  they? 

The  Witness.  Kiley  ami  the  warden  replied  it  was  not  checked,  and  the  Repub- 
lican clerk,  I  think  it  was,  as  Mr.  Cray  is  a  Democrat,  insisted  that  it  had  been 
checked,  and  then  there  was  quite  a  loud  talking  in  the  booth,  which  completely 
drowned  the  protest  of  the  clerk;  and  during  the  noise  and  loud  talking  the  man 
who  was  to  vote  on  tlit-  name,  Mr.  Stack,  passed  through,  obtained  his  ballot,  and 
had  voted  before  he  could  be  stopped.  And,  after  reaching  the  outside  of  the  booth, 
he  met  Mr.  McCarthy  again.  Mr.  Kiley  came  out  and  went  over  to  the  other  two 
ami  they  went  behind  the  booth  again  and  had  some  more  conversation,  and  then 
Mr.  Stack  met  a  friend  of  his  and  the  two  of  them  went  up  town,  and  some  one  said. 
"You  had  better  go  right  up  town  now,"  and  they  headed  toward  Chambers  street 
and  up  McLean.      After  that  I  know  no  further  of  them. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Daniel  J.  Kiley? — A.  He  is  the  representative  from  Ward  8  in  the 
legislature. 

(I   As  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  he  elected  from  Ward  8? — A.   He  was. 

Q.   Do  you  know  this  Stack? — A.   Yes;  I  met  him  about  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lives  within  the  precinct? — A.  1  know  he  was  not  on 
the  books  as  registered  from  the  precinct. 

<}.   He  was  not  on  the  voting  list'.' — A.    No,  sir;  not  from  that  precinct. 

<}.  Di<l  you  know  this  McCarthy?  Had  you  known  of  him  before? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  him. 

Q.  Were  there  many  people  about  the  booth  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps 
15  or  20  people. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  policeman  there? — A.  There  were  two  policemen  inside. 

<j.  What  were  they  doing  al  the  time  this  uproar  was  made?— A.  Sitting  down. 
They  made  no  attempl  to  interfere  al  all.     One  of  them  was  a  Mr.  Cameron,  and  I 

think  -1  am  quite  sure  tl ther  one  was  Mr.  ( 'lark.  1  won't  be  positive  though,  from 

division  ■">. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  those  two  policemen  were  members  of 
the  Hendricks  Club?-    A.   [  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  persons  who  were  standing  around  at  that 
time?-    A.    Yes;   there  was  a  man  named    Kiley,  the  father  of    Daniel  .1.  Kiley;   there 

was  a  I  lei  >re  w  named  Robinson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  and  there 

was  a  man  named  Spaine,  also  a  mem  her  of  the  Hendricks  Club. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  any  position  under  the  city  administration? — A.  I  helieve  he  is  a 
deputy  collector  in  the  hall. 

(I.  Do  you  know  where  William  Spaine  lives? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  Then  there  was 
a  boy  named  Leo  Fitzpatrick. 

<^.    Anybody  else  that  you  think  of  now? — A.    A  man  named  Charles  Morse. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  have  since  learned  thai  Stack's  name  is  on  another  voting 
list  for  another  precinct'.'-  A.  ]  learned  within  a  few  days  after  that  that  he  was  reg- 
istered from  a  house  on  Mills  street.  I  do  not  know  the  number,  hut  that  is  in 
another  precinct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whom  this  Charles  A.  Donovan  was'.' — A.  I  knew  him  by  sight. 
1  always  thought  he  was  a  brother  of  Edward  .1.  Donovan,  hut  learned  afterwards 
he  was  a  cousin,  and  he  lives — 1  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not — hut  he  was 
registered  from  45  Mckean  street. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  name  Charles  A.  Donovan  was  called  was  Charles  A.  Donovan 
there? — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  it  stepped  up  and  got  a  ballot  as  the  name  Charles  A.  Donovan  was 
called? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  got  a  ballot;  he  must  have  got  a  ballot, 
because  he  went  through  by  the  clerk  and  had  gone  and  passed  the  warden  and 
passed  the  ballot  box.     The  person  who  did  that  was  Mr.  Stack. 

Mr.  Malley.  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Francis  X.  Donovan. 

Q.  What  does  the  X.  stand  for? — A.  I  supposed  you  were  up  in  names,  but  to 
enlighten  you,  it  is  Xavier. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  will  be  24  in  November,  on  the  27th,  the  last  part  of  it. 

Q.   What  is  your  father's  name? — A.  Jeremiah  J. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  Roofer. 

Q.  Has  he  held  any  office? — A.  Elective? 

Q.  Any  kind. — A.  He  was  at  one  time — well,  at  various  times  he  has  held  posi- 
tions. 

Q.  Within  the  last  seven  years? — A.  Yes;  he  was  employed  by  the  city  in  the 
paving  division  at  the  North  End  yard  as  a  provisional  inspector  under  Hart. 

<  i   When  did  he  go  to  work  under  Hart? — A.   He  went  to  work  the  day  after 

(}.  The  date? — A.  Just  a  moment  and  I  will  give  it  to  you,  as  I  have  to  recollect 
those  things.     February  21. 

Q.    What  year?— A.   The  year  Hart  was  elected;  the  last  time  he  was  elected. 

Q.  1  wanted  to  ascertain  the  record. — A.  1  have  to  go  back  for  those  matters.  The 
21st,  L900,  1  think  it  was. 

<l  21st  of  what,  1900?— A.   February.     Within  a  day  or  two  of  that. 

(}.   When  did  he  get  through'.' — A.   Some  time  in  March  lust  year,  1902. 

Q.    Why  did  he  get  through? — A.    Political  differences. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.   Political  differences. 

Q.    What  political  differences? — A.    Well,  he  was  not  of  the  party  in  power. 

<,>.   What? — A.   He  was  not  of  the  party  in  power. 

<^.  You  mean  your  father  was  a  Republican? — A.  Well,  I  supposed  you  would  take 
that  as  my  meaning. 

Q.    And  you  are  a  Republican? — A.    lam  not. 

Q.    What  are  you? — A.    I  vote  as  1  please;  1  can  not  he  classed  as  anything. 

Q.    You  have  no  interests  in  any  party'.'  — A.    No;   not  particularly. 

<^.    You  were  a  Conry  man,  weren't  you'.'-    A.    Yes;   1  was. 

Q.   Then  you  are  a  Conry  Democrat? — A.   Hardly. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  Conry  Republican?     A.    Hardly;   1  voted  for  Mr.  Boss. 

Q.  YouareaConry  Republican,  aren't  you?— A.  Ldonot  knowas  you  class  it  that 
way. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Conry  Republican? — A.  No;  I  am  not  anymore  a  Conry  Republican 
than  you  are  a  Bates  Democrat. 
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Q.  If  I  am  a  Batea  Democrat  then  you  mean  you  are  a  Conry  Republican? — A. 
Hardly.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Conry,  who  was  the  only  Democrat  on  the  ticket  that  1 
voted  for.     But  1  also  voted  for  a  few  of  the  Socialist  candidates.     So  you  may  take 

your  choice.      It  don't  matter  much. 

Q.  You  voted  some  Socialists,  some  Republican,  and  Conry?  A.  Yes;  I  hated  to 
be  partial. 

Q.    You  mean  that? — A.    I  mean  it. 

»,}.   You  distributed  your  vote,  giving  a  little  to  each,  so  as  to  be  fair  to  all  pari  Les? 
A.  That  is  what  I  meant.     I  voted  that  way  because  I  believe  the  people  who  got  the 
vote  deserved  it  the  most.     I  thought  ( !onry  deserved  the  election  and  ought  to  gel 
his  second  term. 

(^.    And  you  were  acting  in  his  interest  at  the  polls? — A.    Well,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You  had  been  to  his  headquarters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Ever  have  any  talk  with  him? — A.    Not  up  to  within  the  last  week. 

»,).  Up  to  a  week  ago  you  never  had  any  talk  with  him? — A.  Never  had  any  talk 
with  him. 

Q.    I'.nt  you  have  had  a  talk  with  him  since  that  time'.' — A.    We  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  and  Mr.  Conry,  the  contestant  here? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  was  put  on  the  employment  list  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  violation 
of  the  civil-service  rules,  wasn't  he? — A.    He  was  not. 

Q.    And  wasn't  he  removed  liy  the  present  mayor A.    lie  was. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  request  from  the  civil-service  commissioners?— A.   He 

was  not.      He  was  removed  from 

<,>.  Are  you  living  with  your  father  now? — A.  Ah  I  understand,  the  reason  he  was 
removed 

<.j.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  understand. — A.  I  want  you  to  understand  what  I 
imderstend  about  it 

(}.  No  you  won't.  Have  you  talked  over  with  your  father  anything  in  relation  to 
politics? — A.    Politics  is  an  awfully  large  sphere  to  talk  over. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  over  with  your  father  anything  in  relation  to  politics? 
Answer  that  question. — A.  Yes. 

<,».  Have  you  ever  discussed  with  him  what  you  were  to  testify  to  at  hearing? — 
A.    No;   I  have  not  discussed  it. 

Q.   Have  you  discussed  it  with  anybody? — A.   I  have. 

Q.   With  whom? — A.  Mr.  Conry. 

Q.    With  whom  else?— A.   .Mr.  Mallev. 

Q.   Whom  else?— A.   With  myself. 

Q.    Whom  else'.'— A.   That  is  all. 

Q.   You  never  mentioned  it  to  anybody  else? — A.   No,  sir. 

(}.  When  did  you  first  mention  it  to  Mr.  Conry? — A.  Well,  a  few  days  ago;  within 
a  week. 

<,>.    Where  did  you  see  him  then? — A.   T  called  at  his  office. 

Q.   Where?— A!  On  State  street. 

Q.   What  number?— A.  69. 

(,>.  What  persons  were  there  when  you  called  thereat  that  time? — A.  Mr.  Conry 
was  there. 

Q.    Who  else'.' — A.    He  was  the  only  one  in  the  room. 

Q.   Whose  office  was  it? — A.  Mr.  Conry' s  office. 

(}.   Anybody  else's?— A.   What  is  that?' 

Q.  Anybody  else  in  the  office  there? — A.  I  just  said  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
office  at  the  time  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.    Whose  office  is  it? — A.   .Mr.  Conry's  office. 

«,!•    [s  it  anybody  else's  office? — A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.   Is  it  Mr.  Malley's  office?— A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  where  Mr.  Malley's  office  is? — A.  No;  I  am  not  interested  in 
Mr.   Malley's  office. 

<l    What  name  was  on  the  door? — A.  Joseph  A.  Conry. 

1 1.    Had  you  been  up  to  Mr.  Malley's  office? — A.    I  do  not  know  where  his  office  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  his  office  is  in  the  same  office? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  an  office  or  not.      1  hope  be  has. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Conry's  office  a  week  ago? — A.  At  Mr. 
Malley's  siiL.r!_re<tioii. 

<}.    Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Malley? — A.    Mr.  Mallev  called  at  my  bouse  to  see  me. 

Q.    Where?  -A.    At  my  home. 

Q.   Where? — A.  32  Chambers  street.     I  bate  to  go  all  over  this. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  whether  you  hate  it  or  not.  He  came  there  with  whom,  w  hen 
he  saw  you? — A.    I  think  his  name  is  Mr.  Lynch. 
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Q.  Who  is  this  Lynch  that  came  there  with  Malley? — A.  [donotknow.  I  do  not 
know  him. 

<,>.  Did  you  know   him  then'.'  — A.    No,  sir. 

i].  Have  you  seen  him  since?-   A.   I  have  not. 

<,».  Were  von  introduced  to  him? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  By  whom?-  A.   Mr.  Malley. 

<,>.  Did  you  ask  what  his  first  name  was'.'     A.    !  did  not. 

<,».  Was  it  given  to  you?    A.  Ii  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Malley? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  introduced  Mr.  Malley?— A.  Mr.  Malley. 

Q.  What  did  hesay?— A.   He  said  "I  am  Mr.  Malley." 

ii.  What  did  yiiu  say? — A.   I  told  him  how  glad  I  was  to  meet  him. 

Q.    What  else'.'-  A.    That  was  all  that  he  sai'l  when  we  met. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  I  want  the  whole  of  the  conversation. — A.  That  is  the  conversa- 
tion I  mean  to  give. 

i^.  You  will  have  to  give  it. — A.   1  refuse  to  give  it  to  you. 

*l  Why  <lo  you  refuse  to  give  the  conversation  you  had  with  Conry's  lawyer, 
Malley,  in  this  case?    Tell  me  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Malley  to  you. — A.  When'.' 

Q.  That  time.— A.   What  time  is  that? 

<}.  The  time  we  are  talking  about,  when  he  called  witli  Lynch  at  your  house'.' — A. 
I  Ic  showed  me  a  letter. 

(I    What  letter  did  he  show   you?— A.    My  letter  to  Mr.  Conry. 

<}.   Who  has  got  that  letter  now? — A.    I  do  not  know — I  have  it. 

Mr.  Mohan.   Mr.  Malley,  will  you  produce  that  letter? 

The  Witness.   Don't  produce  it;  it  is  a  personal  letter. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  Mr.  Conry  or  Mr.  Malley  producing  that  letter  of  his 
own? — A.    I  will  tell  you;  because  1  would  like  to  tell  you  just  what  was  in  it  myself. 

<^.   What? — A.   I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  what  is  in  it  myself. 

Q.   Do  you  object  to  their  producing  it? — A.   Not  at  all. 

(I    Why  did  you  ask  him  not  to? — A.   Because  1  think  it  is  taking  too  much  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  him  not  to  produce  that  letter? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  a- 
1  had  any  reason.      We  say  things  sometimes  like  that. 

Q.   Where  did  you  last  see  that  letter? — A.    In  my  house. 

<^.    Was  it  taken  away  by  Mr.  Malley? — A.   It  was  brought  by  Mr.  Malley. 

Q.    Was  it  taken  away  by  Mr.  Malley? — A.   It  was  taken  away  by  him  again. 

i}.    It  was? — A.    It  was. 

<^.    Have  you  ever  seen  it  since  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Who  wrote  that  letter? — A.   I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  you  saw  Malley  at  your  house  with  Lynch  did  you  write 
that  letter?— A.  Well,  it  must  be  about  one  hundred  and  forty  days  or  so;  something 
like  that. 

Q.    What  is  the  date  of  the  letter? — A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  month  did  you  write  it'.' — A.  I  think  it  was  written  in  November,  shortly 
after  the  election. 

Q-.  How  many  days  after  the  election? — A.  If  I  could  tell  you  how  many  days 
after  I  could  have  told  you  the  date.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  day  or  date  or 
how  many  days. 

<  I.   To  whom  did  you  write  it? — A.   Mr.  Conry. 

Q.  Where  did  you  address  it  to'.' — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  addressed  it  to  his 
Devonshire  street  office  or  Washington. 

Q.  How  <lid  you  know  he  had  a  Devonshire  street  office  at  that  time? — A.  I  have 
lived  in  the  city  more  than  two  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  had  a  Devonshire  street  office? — A.  I  knew  just  the  same 
way  1  know  you  have  a  Boston  office. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  it  is?-  -A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  What  number  did  you  address  it  to?— A.  Most  any  prominent  man's  address 
can  he  found  if  you  know  the  name. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  a  letter  addressed  merely  to  " Congressman  Conry,  Devon- 
shire street,  Boston?" — A.  I  addressed  it  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  in  the  letter? — A.  The  letter  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  would  like  to  see  him 

<^.  "I  would  like  to  see  you." — A.  In  relation  to  certain  illegal  voting  in  Ward  8, 
at  precinct  4.  I  think  that  covers  the  whole  ground  without  going  into  the  full 
particulars. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  what  you  wrote  in  thai  letter.  —  A.  That  is  what  1  wrote  in 
the  letter. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  substance  or  the  exact  words?— A.  That  is  the  substance.  It  is  kind 
of  difficult  to  remember  the  whole  of  a  letter.  It  is  kind  of  difficult  to  remember  just 
the  words  one  writes  hack  three  or  four  months,  unless  you  always  carry  a  duplicate 
with  you,  and  as  1  haven't  got  that  tact  for  carrying  duplicates  I  can't  quote  the  whole 
thing,  but  that  is  the  substance. 

Q.   State  as  much  as  you  can. — A.   That  is  as  much  as  I  can  state. 

{}.    What  was  it  written  on? — A.    Paper. 

Q.  A  small  sheet? — A.  No;  it  was  a  sheet  of  paper  typewriter  size^-letter  sheet. 

{}.   Written  with  lead  pencil?— A.   No,  sir;  it  was  written  with  a  pen. 

Q.    Pen  and  ink? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cover  as  much  space  as  this  piece  is  covered  by  typewriting  on  this  paper? — A. 
No,  sir;   it  covered  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  lines. 

Q.  And  stated  that  ymi  would  like  to  see  him?   -A.  That  was  the  substance. 

Q.  Like  to  see  him  about  what? — A.  Illegal  voting  in  Ward  8,  precinct  4,  particu- 
larly. 

<j.  What  other  illegal  voting  did  you  know  of  besides  the  things  you  have  talked 
about  here  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Malley? — A.  I  did  not  know  of  any 
other  at  the  time.     This  was  the  one  I  had  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Mr.  Malley  and  Mr.  Lynch  called  at  your  house  and  .Mr.  Malley  produced  the 
letter'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

o.   How  long  did  you  talk  about  it? — A.  I  did  not  time  anybody. 

<^.  About  how  long? — A.  Well,  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  minutes  will  give  it 
a  good  representation. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  what  you  have  told  me   here? — A.    Well.   I  started  to   tell  him 

when  he  thought  1  had  better  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Conry. 

<^.  Mr.  .Malley  refused  to  let  you  tell  the  whole  story? — A.  He  did  not  refuse.  I 
stated  it  to  him  in  congested  form. 

Q.  State  to  me  in  congested  form  as  you  have  stated  it  to  him? — A.  That  isanother 
thing.     I  did  not  commit  it  to  memory. 

<,).  I  want  to  know  what  you  told  Mr.  Malley,  to  see  how  much  different  it  was 
from  what  you  told  here. — A.  I  told  him  I  was  at  precinct  4  on  election  day  and 
saw  this  man  Stack  introduced  to  Mr.  Kiley  and  then  he  went  inside  and  tried  to 
vote  on  Mr.  Donovan's  name,  and  he  was  told  it  had  been  voted  on,  and  he  and  the 
others  insisted  it  had  not,  and  they  called  upon  the  warden,  and  he  told  them  it  had 
not  been  checked,  and  then  he  voted,  and  went  outside  and  had  another  talk  and 
then  went  away.      I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  you  have  told  here.  You  always  tell  it  the  same  way 
to-day? — A.    Precisely.     Isn't  that  the  proper  way. 

Q.    Where  did  you  learn  to  tell  that  story  in  that  way? — A.   1  saw  it  acted. 

Q.   You  saw  the  man  vote? — A.   I  saw  a  man  there. 

<2-   He  had  a  ballot? — A.   I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  a  ballot  or  not. 

Q.   How  could  he  vote  if  he  didn't  have  a  ballot? — A.    I  won't  say  I  saw  him  vote. 

Q.   You  have  stated  so. — A.   I  withdraw  that  statement. 

<j.  You  withdraw  the  statement  now,  and  say  you  didn't  see  him  vote? — A.  I  will 
tell  you  why  1  did  not  see  him  vote.      I  will  put  Stevens  after  you. 

Q;    Who  is  Stevens? — A.  The  honorable  district  attorney. 

ij.    For  not  letting  you  answer  questions? — A.  He  is  no  friend  of  yours. 

<^.   You  said  first,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  saw  him  vote. — A.   I  did. 

<j.  You  said  afterwards  that  you  did  not  see  him  vote — which  is  correct? — A.  1 
leave  you  to  take  that  for  granted. 

Q.  1  ask  you  which  is  correct?  Which  statement,  whether  you  saw  him  vote  or 
did  not  see  him  vote? — A.    I  was  about  telling  you. 

Q.  Hold  on:  You  won't  tell  me  anything  in  that  way.  Which is  correct?  Which 
one  of  those  two  statements,  that  you  did  see  him  vote  or  did  not  see  him  vote? — A. 
1  did  not. 

Q.   You  did  not  see  in  his  possession  any  ballot,  did  you'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  saw  no  one  give  him  any  ballot,  did  you'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  police  officers  in  the  booth  at  the  time  this  discussion  which 
you  have  described  as  to  Stack  took  place? — A.    An  officer  called  Cameron. 

Q.    Who  else'.' — A.   And  1  think  the  Other  officer's  name  was  Clark. 

<2-  Did  you  at  that  time  think  that  Stack  had  committed  any  crime? — A.  Hid  I 
think? 

Q.    Yes. — A.    I  was  pretty  sure  in  my  mind  that  he  had. 

«,).    Did  you  ask  the  police  officers  to  arrest  him? — A.    No. 

Qi    Why  not?  -A.    because  1  had  some  respect  for  my  person  just  at  present. 

Q.  More  respecl  for  your  person.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  By  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  around  the  booth  —I  do  not   know  whether  you   know  any- 
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thing  about  that  or  not;  but  I  had  more  respect  for  my  physical  person  than  I  had 
for  taking  the  chance  of  having  him  arrested. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  around  that  booth  at  the  time  of  this? — A.  There  were 
the  two  officers— two  precinct  officers. 

Q.  How  many  precinct  officers? — A.  Probably  five  or  six,  but  they  were  inside  of 
the  rail. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  there  outside  of  the  rail,  where  you  and  the  police 
officers  were? — A.   Well,  there  were  probably  three  or  four  more. 

Q.  Who  were  those  three  or  four  more  who  were  outside  of  the  rail,  where  you 
ami  tlie  officers  were?— A.  Outside  of  Mr.  Kiley  I  couldn't  swear  to  any  man's 
name. 

<,».   Outside  of  Kiley  you  could  not  swear  to  anyone'.'— A.    No. 

Q.    Wasn't  Stack  there  with  them?— A.   Stack  was  in  front  of  the  clerk's  de>k. 

Q.   The  clerk  was  behind  it  and  Stack  stood  in  front  of  it,  and    Kiley  stood    in  the 

space  near  to  where  Stack  st 1.  and  yon  stood  in  that  space  also?— A.   No,  I  did  not; 

1  stood  in  the  doorway. 

Q.  Where  were  the  two  police  officers  with  reference  to  you  as  you  stood  in  the 

doorway? — A.  One  was  in  the  left-hand  corner,  away  from  the  door  of  the  entrance, 
and  the  other  one  sat  in  the  corner.  He  would  he  behind  the  door  of  the  exit  when 
the  door  opened. 

<,).  So  they  were  both  within  in  feet  of  where  you  were?  \.  Hardly.  The  hooth 
is  a  little  longer  than  10  feet. 

<,).  Well,  how  far'?— A.  One  was  within  S  feet.  Probably  the  hooth  is  IS  or  20 
feet  long. 

C^.  Well,  then,  one  was  about  8  feet  from  you  and  the  other  18  feet  from  you?— A. 
Probably. 

Q.  You  knew  both  the  officers?— A.  I  did  not;  I  knew  them  by  sight  and  found 
out  their  names  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  either  of  them? — A.   I  did  not. 

<,).   Hid  they  talk  with  you?— A.  They  did  not. 

(}.  Did  they  take  any  part  in  the  talk  about  whether  Donovan's  name  had  been 
checked  off  or  not'.'— A.   They  did  not. 

<l.  Was  the  talk  in  reference  to  whether  or  not  Donovan's  name  was  checked  off 
or  not  loud  anough  for  them  to  hear? — A.  It  was. 

*l  Did  they  hear  it? — A.  They  must  have. 

Q.   Did  you  take  part  in  that  talk?— A.   I  did  not. 

»}.  What  acts  did  you  see  Stack  do  which  you  thought  were  criminal? — A.  Well, 
the  first  act  that  I  thought  was  criminal  was  when  lie  went  up  to  the  clerk  and  gave 
the  name  of  Charles  A.  Donovan,  45  McLean  street. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  suppose  he  was  going  to  vote  for  for  Congress? — A.  I  had  no 
idea  and  it  did  not  interest  me  in  the  least  at  the  time. 

<^.    I  thought  you  said  you  were  a  Conry  advocate? — A.   1  was. 

Q.    Didn't  you  know  that  Kiley  was  a  Keliher  advocate? — A.    I  did  not  know  that. 

(}.  Whom  did  you  suppose  Kiley  was  favorable  to  for  Congress? — A.  I  supposed 
he  was  with  his  organization. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  suppose  the  candidate  was  whom  he  favored? — A.  1  am  trying 
to  come  to  that. 

<l.  Name  the  man. — A.  1  say  if  he  was  with  his  organization  he  was  for  Keliher. 
•  <}.  Go  ahead  and  tell  me  whom  you  think  lie  favored.— A.  I  should  think  lie 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Keliher.     [Pausing.] 

Q.   Why  did  you  hesitate  to  answer?— A.   You  might  take  things  for  granted. 

<}.  1  asked  you  whom  you  supposed  he  favored,  didn't  I?— A.  No;  you  asked  me 
whom  I  knew  he  favored,  1  think;  I  am  quite  sure. 

(I  Didn't  I  ask  you  whom  you  supposed  he  favored  for  Congress?— A.  You  might 
have  started  on  that. 

i).  And  isn't  that  the  question  you  were  answering?-  A.  No;  1  have  answered 
the  question. 

<j.  Did  you  suppose  you  were  answering  that  question  whom  you  knew  he  was 
supporting? — A.  That  is  the  idea  I  had. 

Q.  Then  the  question  you  were  answering  and  which  you  hesitated  so  long  about 
was  whom  you  supposed  lie  was  supporting? — A.   I  suppose  SO. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  you  hesitated  so  long  about  answering  the  question 
as  to  whom  you  supposed  he  was  lighting  for?—  A.  Until  I  am  enlightened  on  what 
you  want  I  am  in  the  dark. 

II.  1  don't  think  1  will  bother  about  that  question.  Now.  you  say  that  you  saw 
Kiley  in  conversation  with  stack.     You  knew  stack  by  sight?— A.  1  did. 

Q.    You  knew  that  he  was  not   Donovan'.' — A.    I  did. 
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Q.   You  knew  tliis  Donovan  whose  name  was  given  there? — A.   By  sight. 

o.  And  knew  that  Stack  was  not  Donovan?-   \.   I  did. 

Q.  And  from  the  door  you  knew  there  was  an  attempt  being  made  on  the  part  of 
Stark  to  violate  the  law  by  voting  on  another  man's  name? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Y«»u  knew  that  the  man  had  just  come  from  a  conversation  with  Kiley? — A. 
Sure 

Q.   And  you  supposed  Kiley  was  a  Keliher  advocate? — A.   I  did. 

Q.  So  you  supposed  when  you  sa\i  Stack  attempting  to  gel  a  ballol  on  the  name 
of  Donovan — you  believed  that  he  intended  to  vote  tor  Keliher  in  opposition  to 
Conry,  didn't  you? — A.  Now  ,  to  he  truthful,  I  did  not  stop  to  think  anything;  I  did 
not  suppose  he  was  voting  tor  anybody. 

Q.  What  did  you  suppose  at  that  time  lie  was  trying  to  p'ta  ballot  for?— A.  Well. 
I  only  realized  the  fact  that  he  was  voting — trying  to  \'ote     mii  another  man's  name. 

Q.   Did  you  suppose  he  intended  to  east  a  ballot  tor  somebody  if  lie  got  a  ballot? 

A.  The  supposition  never  entered  my  mind.  I  was  too  busily  thinking  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  voting  or  attempting  to  vote  on  another  man's  name. 

Q.  \Vh\  didn't  you,  w  hen  you  realized  that  he  was  attempting  to  commit  a  erime, 
voting  another  man's  name,  why  didn't  you  step  to  the  officer  that  was  6  or  8  feel 

away A.   When   I  got   ready   to  speak  there  was  so  much  noise  my  speaking 

would  he  of  no  avail. 

Q.    Kid  you  cry  out? — A.   1  did  not. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  in  the  attempt  to  speak? — A.    I  was  about  to  speak. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  you  were  about  to  speak?—  A.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  speaking. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  you  were  on  the  point  of  speaking? — A.  1  was  get- 
ting ready. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  getting  your  mental  apparatus  ready,  hut  had  not  gol 
physically  ready? — A.   To  tell  you  the  truth,   I  hadn't  the  spunk. 

Q.    You  knew  Cameron  would  not  enforce  the  law? — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Do  you  think  he  was  an  honest  officer? — A.   I  did  not  think  at  all. 

Q.  You  knew  if  you  said  "I  know  that  man  is  not  Donovan"  that  the  officer 
would  protect  you? — A.    Please  repeat  that. 

(Question  read  by  the  stenographer. ) 

Q.  You  stood  within  8  feet  of  one  police  officer  and  within  17  or  18  feet  of 
another?— A.    1  did. 

Q.  You  saw  Stack,  whom  you  knew  to  he  Stack,  and  heard  what  you  have 
described  in  the  way  of  talk,  and  you  realized  that  he  was  attempting  to  vote  on 
Donovan's  name? — A.   I  did. 

Q.    And  knew  that  he  was  not  Donovan? — A.    I  did. 

Q.  You  had  time  enough  to  speak  to  the  officer  and  protest  against  that  if  you 
wanted  to.  didn't  you? — A.    I  might  have  had  time  if  1  was 

<,>.  1  ask  you  if  you  hadn't  time.  Now  answer,  yes  or  no;  whether  or  not  you 
had  time  enough  to  protest  if  you  wanted  to? — A.    I  had  time,  but  not  space. 

Q.  What  space? — A.  Between  the  first  officer,  the  nearest  officer,  and  myself 
there  was  Kiley  and  two  or  three  or  more  men.  The  officer  was  in  the  corner,  and 
between  myself  and  the  other  officer  at  the  end  of  the  booth  where  the  rails  and 
things  were,  and  1  could  not  very  well  get  over  there. 

Q.   Did  you  attempt  to  <_ro  over  to  the  other  officer? — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  have  cried  out  to  the  officer,  who  was  s  feet  away,  "  1  know  that 
man  is  Stack;  his  name  isn't  Donovan.  I  know  Donovan?  " — A.  I  could,  hut  the 
loud  talk  of  Mr.  Kiley  and  the  noise  in  particular  would  have  made  any  try  which 
I  might  have  made  unheard. 

Q.  So  that  Kiley' S  voice  was  tc< 'i ult  continuously  ami  so  loud  that  nobody  else's 
voice  could  he  heard? — A.    His  voice  could  he  heard  above  all  others. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  the  conversation  between  the  man  who  wanted  to  take  the 
hallo;  and  the  man  behind  the  rail? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Could  not  hear  anything  besides  the  talk  that  you  heard  from  Mr.  Kiley? — A. 
Yes;    I  heard  the  clerk. 

Q.    How  many  other  persons  did  you  hear  talk? — A.   The  clerk  and  the  warden. 

Q.  If  the  clerk  and  warden  were  able  to  talk  and  make  themselves  heard  by 
you,  why  shouldn't  you  talk  and  make  yourself  heard  by  the  police  officer'.'  -A. 
Well,  I  haven't  got  a  voice  like  you;  that  is  one  reason,  and  I  could  not  very  well 
drowned  the  others  with  my  voice,  and  Mr.  Kiley  and  the  clerk  and  the  warden 
were  not  the  only  ones  hallering.  1  could  not  testify  as  to  whom  the  others  w ere 
making   the   noise,  hut  it  was   impossible  for  those  three  to  make  the  noise  that  was 

made. 

Q.  Then,  you  mean  that  there  was  such  a  noise  made  in  the  way  you  describe 
that  three  men  could't  make  it  all'.' — A.   That  is  a  fact. 
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Q.   And  bow  many  persons  do  you  think  were  making  the  outcries? — A.  J  do  not 

know. 

1 1.  How  many  persons  did  you  sec  in  the  act  of  doinganything  that  indicated  that 
they  were  making  outcries? — A.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Kiley  and  the  warden. 

<i.  How  many,  I  ask  you?  You  have  told  us  about  Mr.  Kiley,  the  warden,  and 
the  clerk:  thai  is  three.  -A.  Those  three  I  saw  personally. 

<l   Did  you  hear  any  more  noise?     A.  There  must  have  been  more. 

Q.  What  kind  of  noise  was  there  in  addition  to  stack's  noise  and  Kiley's  talk,  the 
clerk's  talk,  ami  the  warden's  that  you  heard'.' — A.   There  was  loud  talk — outcries. 

Q.  Do  Mm  mean  it  was  talk  mi  the  subject  as  of  "tie  man  talking  to  another,  or 
was  it  outcries? — A.   Outcries;  it  wasn't  cat-calls. 

(,>.  How  many  persons  appeared  to  he  making  the  cries? — A.  It  appeared  to  me 
almost  ever)  person  in  the  booth  was  at  it. 

<,).    How   many  persons  do   you    think  were    in   the   booth  at  that    time? — A.    Well, 

probably — well,  between  tour  and  live  besides  the  precinct  officers  and  the  policemen. 

Q.  How  many  persons  entire,  altogether? — A.  Well,  perhaps  ten  altogether;  ten 
or  twelve. 

Q.  Ami  how  long  did  those  loud  outcries  continue;  howlong  in  minutes? — A.  1 
did  not  take  out  my  watch  and  time  them. 

Q.   Well,  howlong? — A.   Perhaps  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  the  outcries  were  so  loud  and  the  disturbance  so  great 
that  you  felt  by  raising  your  voice  you  could  not  communicate  the  idea  to  the  police 
ollicer,  1'  or  3' feel  away?     A.   That  is  it. 

0-    It  was  not,  then,  because  you  were  afraid'.' — A.    As  I  said,  1  was  about  todo  so. 

<,».  And  I  say  to  you  it  was  not  because  you  were  afraid  to  raise  your  voice  that 
you  refrained  from  raising  your  voice,  was  it'.' — A.   Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?  Do  you  say  now  that  you  were  afraid  to  raise  your  voice? — 
A.  I  realized  that  if  1  did  something  would  happen. 

0.  What  did  you  suppose  would  happen  to  you  if  you  raised  your  voice  to  that 
police  officer  that  this  man  was  trying  to  vote  on  another  man's  name? — A.  1  sup- 
posed the  nearest  man  to  me  would  strike  me. 

Q.   Who  was  the  nearest  man  to  you? — A.  I  did  not  look  to  see. 

<}.   Whom  do  you  suppose  it  was? — A.  I  did  not  suppose. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  somebody  nearer  to  you  than  all  others? — A.   I  suppose  there  was. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  that  was  nearer  to  you  than  all  others'.' — A.  I  do  not 
know  him. 

<2-   What  did  he  look  like? — A.   1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  a  young  man  or  old  man? — A.  I  do  not  know  whom  he  was  or  what  he 
looked  like. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  afraid  that  the  nearest  man  to  you  would  assault  you:  you 
were  afraid  of  some  one? — A.   I  wasn't  afraid  of  anyone  in  particular. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  was  the  nearest  man  to  you  that  you  were 
afraid  of? — A.   1  do  not  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  So  that  you  put  it  this  way:  That  some  one  was  near  to  you  and  you  can  not 
give  a  description  of  him.  and  you  do  not  know  whether  he  was  young  or  old,  and 
yet  you  were  afraid  that  that  man  would  strike  you  if  you  told  the  officer  what  was 
going  on? — A.  Knowing  the  people  about  as  I  did. 

n.    What  people? — A.   The  people  around. 

<{.    Around  where? — A.   The  booth. 

<}.    What  kind  of  people  around  the  booth? — A.   Ordinary  people  in  Ward  8. 

<^.    Like  yourself? — A.    Not  like  myself. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  you  and  the  other  people? — A.  1  wasn't  a  Kel- 
iher  man. 

<l    You  were  the  only  Conry  man  there? — A.    At  the  time. 

<}.   So  that  you  knew' Kiley  and  Stack  were  Keliher  men?— A.    I  supposed  so. 

<}.  Did  you  think  that  the  police  officer  Cameron  was  a  Keliher  man'.' — A.  I  did 
not  stop  to  think. 

<j.    Do  you  know   whether  he  lives  in  the  district  or  votes  there? — A.    No;  I  do  not. 

<,>.   What  is  the  name  of  the  other  officer? — A.  (lark.  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lives  in  that  district  or  votes  there'.'— A.  No;  1  do 
not. 

<,>.  Where  was  this  man  of  whom  you  were  afraid  and  thought  would  strike  you 
if  you  made  an  outcry  to  the  police  officer,  with  reference  to  w  here  you  stood? — A. 
1  can   not  say. 

<l    Was  he  behind  you?— A.    I  can  not  say. 

Q.    Was  he  in  front  of  you? — A.    I  can  not  say. 

<2.   Was  he  to  the  side  of  you,  right  or  left'.'— A.   I  can  not  say  he  would  be  on  either 

-ide. 
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<,).  You  stood  in  the 'liHirway.  Now,  yon  were  afraid  of  a  man  and  you  do  not 
know  whom  he  was:  or  whether  he  was  inside  of  the  booth  or  outside  of  the  booth, 

or  in  front  or  behind  or  beside  you? — A.   There  was  quite  a  few  inside  of  the  I th. 

in  front  af  the  booth,  from  the  outside,  and  behind  me. 

Q.  And  you  were  afraid  the  police  officer  wouldn't  protecl  you?  A.  lie  might 
protect  me  afterwards. 

(^.  You  felt  if  you  pushed  over  to  this  police  officer  at  once  either  way  that  some 
one  of  the  people  in  front  or  behind  you  might  assault  you?— A.  1  testified  I  didn't 
have  a  chance  of  overcoming  the  space  between  me  and  the  officer. 

i^.  How  wide  was  that  space'.' —A.   Perhaps  4 feet.  % 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  in  that  space  between  yon  and  where  the  officer 
was? — A.  Three  or  four. 

<2-  In  the  4-foot  space  8  feet  long  yon  had  a  window,  and  an  officer  at  the  other 
end;  yon  say  that  in  that  space,  with  only  four  persons  in  it.  yon  could  not  i_ret  out? — 
A.   With  four  persons  of  my  size  I  could. 

Q.  Were  they  standing  in  a  body? — A.   No. 

Q.  They  were  up  against  the  rail,  weren't  they'.' — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Two  of  them  were  against  the  rail? — A.  I  wouldn't  testify  as  to  two  being 
against  the  rail. 

Q.  Weren't  they  all  close  against  the  rail,  talking  with  the  clerk  or  warden  behind 
the  rail? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  the  only  one  talking  to  the  clerk,  against 
the  rail,  was  Mr.  Kiley. 

Q.    Kiley  was  the  only  one  talking  to  the  clerk? — A.    He  was  talking  to  the  clerk. 

<^.   Could  you  hear  what  the  clerk  said'.' — A.    Partly. 

Q.    Could  you  year  what  Kiley  said'.' — A.    Partly. 

<,>.  Now,  I  say,  with  those  men  outside  of  the  rail  talking  to  men  inside  of  the 
rail  there  was  plenty  of  space  in  the  4-foot  passageway  behind  Kiley  and  Stack? — A. 
Stack  was  on  the  other  side;  he  was  at  right  angles. 

Q.  There  was  plenty  of  room,  4  feet  wide,  for  you  to  pass  behind  Kiley,  wasn't 
there? — A.  There  was  if  an  unobstructed  passage,  but  it  was  obstructed. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  anyone  would  obstruct  your  passage? — A.  They  were  not 
standing  in  line;  they  were  passing  around  and  enjoying  the  scene. 

<.i.   What  did  you  do  after?— A.    What  did  1  do? 

n.    Yes.— A.    After  what? 

Q.  After  standing  in  the  doorway  and  seeing  the  scene?— A.  Well,  after  the  scene 
was  over  1  came  out. 

<^.   Where  did  you  go  to? — A.  I  stayed  around  till  the  count  was  over. 

Q.    What? — A.   Stayed  around  till  the  counting  was  pretty  nearly  over. 

Q.    Had  you  been  at  that  precinct  all  day? — A.   No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.    When  did    you  arrive  at  the  precinct'.' — A.   Probably  ?>  o'clock  or  half  past  .">. 

',}.    Who  was  with  you? — A.   No  one. 

Q.   So  that  you  were  alone  during  the  entire  time? — A.   Alone. 

(j.  What  persons  did  you  talk  with  while  you  were  there? — A.  I  talked  with  this 
young  Fitzpatrick  boy,  and  1  also  talked  with  William  Spaine,  and  I  might  have 
said  some  commonplace  remarks  of  the  day  to  two  or  three  different  people  I  saw- 
outside  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  had  any  talk  with  anyone. 

<,».    Where  did  you  go  to  after  the  polls  were  closed? — A.   1  went  home. 

Q.    Hid  you  talk  with  your  father  about  it  then? — A.    1  did. 

<i.    Did  you  tell  him  what  you  saw? — A.    I  did. 

<^.  Whom  else  did  you  tell? — A.  1  told  it  in  the  house  before  my  father  and  one 
brother. 

<j.    What  is  your  brother's  name,  that  one'.' — A.   John  .1. 

<2-  Do  you  recall,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
ago,  that  you  said  that  you  bad  not  told  what  you  saw  to  anybody  till  you  told  it 
to  Conry? — A.   Do]  remember  how  I  made 

<^.   Answer  the  question.  —  A.   I  am  trying  to  answer. 

<^.    1  asked  you  if  you  answered  that  question? — A.    Your  question,  what  time. 

<,>.  I  asked  you  if  you  replied  to  a  certain  question.  Say  no,  if  you  did  not.— A. 
1  do  not  know  what  your  question  was  at  that  time.  If  you  put  the  question  as  you 
put  it  then,  1  have  no  recollection  as  to  what  your  question  was  then.  You  prob- 
ably would  not  remember  them,  so  you  have  gol  the  graft. 

<}.  Cot  the  what'.'  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "graft?" — A.  Well,  the  way 
you  have.  What  1  mean  by  that  word  "graft"  is  where  you  have  p>t  it  on  the 
witness,  for  the  witnesses  have  no  notes  to  go  by  and  the  counsel  may  take  down 
any  slip  the  w  itness  makes  and  remember  it  later  on. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  wouldn't  answer  the  question  I  put  to  you? — A.  No;  it 
is  not. 
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Q.  Why  don'1  you  answer  it? — A.  Because  I  do  not  remember  your  ever  putting 
thai  question.     It  was  in  another  form  entirely. 

<,>.  Then,  why  don' 1  you  know  that  you  did  not  answer  that  question? — A.  I  did 
not  want  to  answer  positively  until  I  gave  you  a  straight  answer. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  answer  to  any  question  I  put,  say  that  you  did  not  tell  what  you 
have  told  on  the  witness  stand  to-day  to  anybody  before  you  told  it  to  Mr.  Cbnry? — 
A.  That  was  not  your  question,  if  I  remember  correctly.  If  the  stenographer  will 
read  the  question 

Q.  Answer  the  question. — A.  No;  I  would  like  to  have  the  stenographer  read  the 
answer.     # 

<,).  You  will  answer'  it  and  the  stenographer  won't  read  it? — A.  1  will  say  no  to 
that  question. 

Q.  What  persons  did  you  tell  that  to  besides  your  father  and  your  brother? — A. 
No  nt hers  to  my  know  ledge. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  your  father  that  you  saw  the  man  vote?     A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  your  father  that  you  saw   him  have  a  ballot? — A.    I  did  not. 

<j.    Did  you  tell  your  father  that  he  tried  to  vote? — A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  whose  name  he  tried  to  vote  on? — A.   I  did. 

Q.    Where  was  Donovan  that  day? — A.    1  do  not  know. 

Q.   Did  you  see  him?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live? — A.  In  45  McLean  street,  Boston. 

<2-  Was  that  Ins  voting  precinct? — A.  That  was  his  voting  precinct.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  lived  there  or  not. 

<2-  That  precinct  at  which  you  say  this  thing  took  place  was  where  Donovan  prop- 
erly voted? — A.   Yes;  it  was  right  opposite  the  booth. 

Q.    Donovan  was  a  cousin  of  the  City  Clerk  Donovan? — A.   He  is. 

Q.   And  he  was  a  well-known  man  there? — A.   Well,  he  is  not  very  well  known. 

l,».    He  has  lived  right  opposite  where  the  booth  is? — A.    He  is  registered  from  there. 

Q.   How  old  a  man  is  he? — A.  I  do  not.  know.     He  is  a  man  with  gray  hairs. 

Q.  How  old  do  you  think  he  is? — A.  I  wouldn't  judge  a  man  with  gray  hairs.  It 
is  hard  to  tell. 

<,>.   How  old  does  he  look? — A.   Forty  or  45. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  look  like  Stack? — A.  As  much  as  you  anil  I  look  alike. 
The  only  difference  is  that  you  wear  glasses. 

<,)•   And  these  two  men  nad  no  more  resemblance  than  we  do? — A.   Just  about. 

ij.  Stack  was  how  old  a  man'.' — A.   Stack  is  perhaps  a  fellow  around  28. 

<}.   Where  does  Stack  live? — A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.   What  is  his  business?— A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  him? — A.  Well,  I  met  him  about  eight  years 
ago. 

<^.   Where? — A.   Around  through  the  West  End. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  and  what  were  you  doing  then  when  you  met? — A.  We 
were  boys  then. 

Q.    Where  did  he  live  then? — A.   I  do  not  know  anything  about  where  he  lived. 

(}.  You  were  going  around  eight  years  ago? — A.  No;  1  do  not  say  we  were  going 
around.  I  met  him  by  accident;  he  happened  to  be  in  the  crowd  I  went  around 
with. 

<<>.   Anybody  introduce  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  your  acquaintance  keep  up? — A.  Well,  we  always  knew 
each  other  by  name;  at  least,  I  knew  his  and  suppose  lie  knew  me  by  name. 

<,>.  How  long  did  you  know  this  old  man  Donovan? — A.  I  do  not  know  him  to 
speak  to  him. 

Q.    Dili  not  know  him  to  speak  to  him? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  precinct  officers  behind  that  rail? — A.  Well,  outside  of  Mr. 
•  day,  the  warden,  and  Mr.  Goldstein,  the  clerk,  1  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.   Was  Gray  a  Republican? — A.   He  was  a  Democrat. 

<i.  Was  Goldstein  a  Republican? — A.  Supposed  to  be. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  in  a  Republican  caucus  recently,  within  two  years? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  in  a  Democratic  c&UCUS  within  two  years? — A.   I  did. 

Q.    Where? — A.    In  the  Wells  schoolhouse,  a  year  ago  last  city  election. 

Q.    Were  you  a  candidate  for  anything  then? — A.    I  was  not. 

<^.  Was  your  brother  a  candidate  for  anything  within  the  last  two  or  three  years? — 
A.    I  Ie  was  last  year. 

<^.   In  what  caucus?— A.  In  the  Republican  caucus. 

Q.  Candidate  for  what  in  a  Republican  caucus? — A.  Common  council. 

Q.   He  was  defeated? — A.    I  Ie  was  defeated. 

Q.    Did  you  vote  in  the  caucus  for  him? — A.    I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  in  the  caucus  at  all? — A.  J  did. 

<,>.  You  were  there  in  the  caucus  room? — A.   1  was  in  the  caucus  room. 

i).   Bui  ymi  dill  not  vote? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Stack  was  there? — A.   I  did  nut  see  him. 

(}.  Don't  you  know  lie  was  there  with  your  brother? — A.  .My  brother  wouldn't 
have  him  around. 

Q.   How  do  you  know? — A.   Because  he  don't  know  him. 

Q.    l)iil  your  brother  tell  you  lie  did  not  know  him? — A.   He  did. 

Q.  When? — A.  Afterwards  he  wanted  to  know  who  this  Stack  was,  when  1  spoke 
to  him  that  night  about  what  I  saw. 

<,).  Dili  you  tell  your  father  or  brother  thai  one  of  the  Conry  men  came  near  get- 
ting into  trouble?— A.   Did  1  what'.' 

Q.  Did  you  t < - 1 1  your  lather  or  brother,  or  anyone  else  in  their  presence,  that  one 
of  the  Conry  men  came  near  getting  into  trouble? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  that?— A.   No,  sir. 

(}.   Did  any  ( lonry  men  come  near  getting  into  trouble  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Was  Stack  a  Conry  man? — A.    I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.   Weren't  you  a  Conry  advocate?— A.  I  was. 

Q.    And  weren't    you    trying   to  gel   all  y •  friends  to  vote  for  Conry? — A.    Well. 

1  was. 

Q.  Was  he  the  friend  of  yours  that  you  said  years  ago  you  went  around  with? — A. 
1  never  said  he  went  around  with  me,  personally. 

(1.  Didn't  ymi  say  that  he  went  anmnd  with  the  crowd  you  went  around  with  and 
that  you  met  together?  You  were  on  speaking  terms  with  him  ah1  the  time.  Didn't 
ymi  ask  him  to  vote  for  Conry? — A.    1  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  ask  anybody  to  vote  for  Conry? — A.    I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  solicit  votes  for  him  as  well  as  you  could? — A.  I  asked  people  to  vote 
for  him. 

Q.  You  asked  your  friends  to  vote  for  Conry,  who  was  your  friend? — A.  As  well  as 
their  friend. 

Q.  Who  paid  you? — A.  1  have  not  received  a  cent,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Conry  ever 
heard  of  me  or  ever  saw   me  till  a  week  ago. 

<2.  And  after  you  talked  to  Mr.  Mallev  and  Mr.  Lynch  at  your  house  where  did 
you  jj;o?— A.  Well,  1  stayed  in  the  house  probably  for  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  or  so 
and  then  I  went  out. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  to  see  Air.  Conry? — A.  I  went  down  the  next 
morning. 

(.2-  What  did  you  go  down  to  see  him  for? — A.  Mr.  Mallev  told  me  to  call  on  him 
and  see  him  and  talk  it  over. 

Q.  What  reason  did  Mr.  Malley  give  for  having  you  go  down  to  see  Mr.  Conry? — 
A.    He  said  he  wanted  to  see  me.  to  talk  with  me. 

(,>.  What  did  he  want  to  talk  with  you  about? — A.  About  what  I  am  testifying 
about. 

Q.  Didn't  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  a  lawyer  of  Mr.  Malley's  high  standing  al 
the  har,  and  extensive  practice,  should  he  around  at  nighttime  with  an  unknown 
fellow  named  Lynch,  calling  on  you  and  advising  you  to  go  and  see  his  client. — A. 
Well,  it  perhaps  may,  a  little;  just  a  little 

Q     Did  you  comply  with  his  request  at  anyrate?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  called  at  his  office  on  State  street.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A. 
Well,  probably  4m  minutes  or  something  like  that,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q     Hid  you  sign  a  written  statement'.' — A.    I  did  not, 

(J.  Did  you  write  a  statement? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  anybody  take  notes  while  you  were  there? — A.    Not  a  soul. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about  while  you  were  there? — A.  What  I  am  talking  about 
now . 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  told  him.  in  the  way  that  you  told  it  to  him'.'— A.  It  would 
take  4(1  minutes  more.     Some  things  I  talked  about  did  not  relate  to  this  case  at  all. 

<,>.  What  other  things  did  you  talk  aboul  besides  this  case? — A.  Well,  lie  asked 
me  what  I  saw  down  there.      He  asked  me  in  relation  to  my  father,  etc 

<,).  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  your  father,  and  what  did  you  say  to  him? — A. 
He  wanted  t<>  know  who  he  was,  and  then  when  1  told  him,  he  said  he  had  met  him, 
and  various  other  things  outside  of  this  case. 

Q.    What  were  the  other  things? — A.   1  refuse  to  answer  any  question. 

Q.  Why  do  ymi  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  a--  to  the  talk  between  you  and 
Conry? — A.  Ho  ymi  really  want  to  know?  1  will  tell  you  personally.  It  would  not 
enlighten  you  any,  and  I  refuse  to  tell  you.  It  was  personal  things.  1  decline  to 
answer  any  personal  questions.  Outside  "f  this  it  was  an  entirely  personal  con- 
versation. 
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<j.  Tell  me  what  he  said  to  you? — A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

<,>.   Arc  you  afraid  to  tell  me  what  you  said  to  Conry? — A.   Not  at  all. 

(}.  Are  you  afraid  to  tell  us  what  was  said  because  it  would  affect  the  weight  of 
your  evidence? — A.  Not  at  all.     My  time  is  more  valuable  than  yours. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  him  to  know?  What  things  are  you  so  guarded  about  that 
your  time  is  so  valuable? — A.  My  supper  is  the  principal  thing. 

Q.  So  you  refuse  to  answer  my  question  thinking  that  will  perhaps  hasten  your 
departure  from  the  court  room? — A.   Not  now. 

Q,  Answer  my  question  and  perhaps  you  will  get  your  supper  quicker? — A.  I 
decline  to  answer. 

<,».  Is  that  the  only  reason  that  you  can  give  for  declining  to  answer  is  that  you 
want  your  supper? — A.   No. 

Q.    What  Ls  your  real  reason? — A.    Because  it  was  a  personal  conversation. 

<}.  A  personal  conversation  concerning  you  and  Conry? — A.  1  do  not  know  as  it 
concerned  hut  one. 

Q.  What  consideration  were  you  to  get  forgoing  out  and  telling  this  Btory? — A. 
Nothing  at  all;  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  my  part,  sir;  I  made  the  first  overture-  to 
Mr.  Conry,  and  I  wrote  to  him  telling  him  I  would  come  here  to  testify  expecting 
no  remuneration. 

Q.    Yon  knew  where  the  police  station  was,  didn't  you? — A.    I  did. 

<}.  Did  you  go  to  the  police  department  and  make  complaint  to  them? — A.  1 
did  not. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you? — A.  My  complaint  would  not  have  much  weight. 

Q.  Why  wouldn't  your  complaint  have  much  weight  with  the  police  depart- 
ment?—  A.    Because  I  was  aware  of  the  condition  in  that  division. 

Q.  Didn't  you  knowthat  the  police  hoard  had  headquarters  at  Pemberton  square? — 
A.  I  did. 

C>.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  would  listen  to  any  complaint  that  you  had  to  make 
as  to  violation  of  the  law  that  took  place  in  the  presence  of  their  two  officers? — A. 
I  did  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Q.   Why  not? — A.  Because  I  didn't  think  it  would  he  of  any  avail. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  police  commissioners  of  Boston  were  in  the  control  of  Martin 
Lomasney  and  Mr.  Kiley? — A.  I  did  not  think  so,  for  I  practically  know  it  from  the 
tacts  that  appear. 

<2-  What  things  have  occurred  that  enabled  you  to  know  that? — A.  Various 
things. 

Q.  What  are  the  various  things  that  enable  you  to  come  to  that  conclusion? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  this. 

Q.  1  think  it  has. — A.  It  is  just  an  opinion  1  have;  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  name 
any  particular  fact  that  it  was  founded  on. 

<j.   It  was  founded  on  some  well-worn  statement? — A.   No;  it  is  not  well  worn. 

Q.    It  is  not  founded  on  any  facts  that  are  within  your  knowledge? — A.    Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  On  what  facts? — A.  The  fact  that  they  are  pretty  influential  with  the  police 
department,  and  I  found  out  to  my  sorrow  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  experience  did  you  have  with  the  police  department  to  your  sorrow? — 
A.   I  was  expecting  a  position  in  the  police  department  at  one  time. 

<}.  And  what  happened,  to  your  sorrow? — A.  Well,  I  was  about  to  obtain  the 
position  when  there  was  some  influence  brought  from  the  Hendricks  Club. 

Q.  You  were  about  to  obtain  the  position  in  the  police  department  and  you  would 
have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  that  the  Hendricks  Club  brought 
to  hear  to  prevent  your  securing  that  position? — A.   That  was  it. 

<i    When  was  that? — A.   That  was  aboul  a  year  ago. 

Q.   A  year  ago  this  month,  do  you  think? — A.   Yes;  it  was  during  March. 

(I  During  March,  1902.—  A.  Yfes,  sir.  . 

Q.    And  at  that  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Cluh? — A.    I  was. 

<2-  And  you  knew  that  Mr.  Lomasney  held  high  office  in  the  Hendricks  Cluh? — A. 
i  knew  it;   yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Kiley  was  quite  a  prominent  man  there  too, and  you  attributed  to 
them  your  failure  to  secure  the  appointment  in  the  police  department? — A.   1  did. 

0.    How  soon  after  did  you  attribute  it  to  them? — A.    Around  September. 

<2-  It  was  before  election,  naturally,  so  that  you  knew  whom  your  enemies  were 
before  election? — A.   I  knew  it. 

(I.  You  knew  that  Kiley  was  your  enemy  and  prevented  you  having  a  good  job. — 
A.    I  knew  that  before. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  get  square?  -A.  Not  to  get  square. 

(}.   No  feeling  of  revenge  at  all? — A.   Just  a  little. 

<^.    And  yon  were  cherishing  that  against  him  and  gradually  accumulating  till  you 
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have  got  yourself  in  that  condition  of  mind  that  you  will  swear  to  anything  to 
get  square? — A.  No;  I  would  stop  at  perjury. 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  told  that  you  would  not  he  prosecuted  for  perjury  for  any- 
thing thai  you  said  here?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  has  given  you  any  information  as  to  whether  yon  will  be  prosecuted 
or  protected? — A.  I  know  I  won't  be  prosecuted. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  won't  be? — A.   Because  everything  1  state  is  truth. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  but  what  the  police  officers  and  Kiley  and  all  the  witnesses 
will  swear  it  is  not  true?  How  do  you  know  but  what  you  will  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury? — A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.   You  are  taking  your  chances? — A.   I  am  taking  my  chance. 

Q.    Who  induced  you  to  take  such  chances  as  that?  -A.    .Myself. 

tj.  And  you  are  trying  to  gel  square  with  Lomasney  and  Kiley  because  they  pre- 
vented you  getting  into  the  police  department'.'-  A.  Because  I  was  a  partisan  of  Mr. 
Conry,  and  that  was  the  first  reason  and  real  reason  and  only  reason. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  get  him  seated  in  Congress.  Whatdoyou  expect  out  of  it?  To 
get  in  the  police  department  then? — A.  No;  the  principal  thing  is  the  love  of 
influence. 

Q.  Not  Kiley  and  Lomasney? — A.   And  Keliher;  and  right  down  the  line. 

Q.    Hid  you  ever  solicit    Keliher  tor  a  jolt? — A.    No — yes,  I  did. 

Q.    When  was  it? — A.    I  do  not  know  when  that  was. 

<}.  I  think  you  know.  Now,  tell  me  when  it  was'.' — A.  I  do  not  know  definitely 
the  date. 

Q.  Nol  definitely,  but  you  can  conic  pretty  near  to  it.  Now.  when  was  it'.' — A.  1 
can  come  within  a  month,  I  think.      Will  that  help  you'.' 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  right. — A.  Around  August. 

Q.  Last  August?  So  that  this  man  Kiley,  who  had  prevented  you — who  had 
with  Lomasney  prevented  your  going  in  the  police  department  in  March  last,  you 
went  to  in  August  to  secure  his  influence  to  get  you  a  position.  Where? — A.  1 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  I  know.  Tell  me.  Where  did  you  want*  the  position  that  you  asked  Kiley  to 
help  you  to  get? — A.    I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  aspire  to  for  which  you  asked  Mr.  Kiley  to  render  you 
assistance'.' — A.    1  decline  to  answer,  for  it  is  a  personal  matter  to  me. 

Q.    Could  Kiley  help  you'.' — A.    He  could  not. 

Q.    When  did  you  ask  him'.' — A.   I  did  not  know  it  till  afterwards.      I  think  he 

Q.    You  think  he  could? — A.   I  think  he  could  not. 

<i.  What  was  your  ambition  in  the  police  department? — A.  I  decline  to  answer 
that. 

i^.  What  was  the  job  you  were  after  in  the  police  department  that  was  promised 
to  you  and  that  Kiley  and  Lomasney  and  others  in  the  Hendricks  Club  prevented 
you  getting  in  March  a  year  ago? — A.    1  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  ashamed  to  tell  what  the  job  was  that  you  were  after'.' — A.  No;  lam 
not  ashamed. 

(^.   Did  you  try  to  be  a  clerk? — A.   No. 

Q.   To  he  a  driver'.'     A.    No. 

Q.  Or  policeman?     Or  did  you  take  any  civil-service  examination'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Von  wanted  to  he  appointed  without  any'.' — A.    I  think  not. 

<,}.    Hitl  you  ask  Mr.  Kiley  to  assist  you  to  Lret  that  place? — A.   Another  place. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  in  August  last  ask  for,  and  if  he  would  assist  you  to  get 
it? — A.   I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer  that? — A.  It  was  a  personal  matter  relating  only 
to  me. 

Q.    I  insist  on  having  an  answer. — A.   1  insist  on  declining. 

i}.  Didn't  you  come  here  to  tell  the  whole  truth'.' — A.  Any  personal  questions  I 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  went  on  the  stand  intending  to  answer  whatever  you  pleased  to  answer, 
and  not  answer  anything  that  you  do  not  care  to  answer'.' — A.  I  intend  to  answer 
anything  relating  to  this  case.     That  relates  to  another  case. 

Q.    Have  you  got  another  case  againsl  Kiley'.' — A.   That  case  is  in  the  abstract. 

*}.  What  case  is  this  in  the  abstract?  Have  you  got  any  suits  against  Kiley? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

{}.  What  did  Kiley  tell  you  when  you  went  to  him  in  August? — A.  He  gave  me  a 
letter  to  a  certain  place. 

(^.  And  you  found  out  he  could  not  get  the  place,  and  then  you  insisted  on  Kiley 
getting  it  for  you? — A.  I  did  not.  I  let  the  matter  drop  entirely.  If  I  went  any 
further  I  would  let  von  know  all  about  it.  hint  I  let  the  matter  drop.  He  honestly 
did  all  he  could  at  that  time. 
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<,>.   He  "queered"  you  in  March,  then? — A.   If  you  want  to  say  it. 

Q.  And  you  haven't  forgotten  him  yet?— A.  I  do  not  know  as!  haveforgiven  him 
or  oot. 

<^.  Was  Kiley  a  friend  of  yours  on  election  day  last'.' — A.  He  never  was  what  J 
call  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.   Did  you  meel  Mr.  Conry  before  election  day?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.   At  whose  request  did  you  meet  him? — A.   My  own. 

I,).   Did  you  contribute  anything  toward  Conry's  fund?— A.   I  did  not. 

u.  Did  you  see  anybody  getting  paid  for  a  Conry  vote?— A.  I  did  not  see  anybody 

getting  paid  from  either  side. 

Q.  lint  you  were  watching  for  crooked  work'.' — A.  I  was  watching  for  anything 
that  came  along. 

Q.   How  many  times  did  you  vote  that  day?    A.  Once. 

Q.    Where  did  you  vote'.' — A.    Downin  precinct  <i. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  vote  in  precinct  6? — A.  That  was  probably  around  noon 
time.      No:    I  would  not  say  noon  —  possibly  11  o'clock. 

Q.    Now.  did  you  spend  the  entire  day  aboul  the  polling  booths? — A.    I  did  not. 

<,».    Did  you  spend  the  entire  afternoon  at  the  polling  booth? — A.    I  did  not. 

<}.  Where  did  you  go  after  voting  at  precincl  6?     A.   1  went  home. 

<,>.  What  did  you  go  down  to  this  other  precinct  for? — A.  I  was  curious  to  see  how 
things  were. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.  On  Chambers  street. 

(}.  How  near  was  the  polling  booth  at  which  you  voted  from  where  you  lived?— 
A.   Perhaps  seven  minutes  walk. 

<^.  Was  that  the  nearest  polling  booth  to  where  you  lived? — A.  No;  I  shouldn't 
call  it  the  nearest.      1'recinct  4  is  the  nearest  polling  place  to  my  house. 

Q.    Is  precinct  4  where  this  Stack  affair  took  place? — A.    It  is. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  you  leave  the  voting  booth  at  which  you  voted  to  go 
home? — A.   Kiirht  after  I  cast  my  vote. 

Q.   What  time  was  that?— A.  Shortly  after  11. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  house  after  reaching  home  then? — A.  Well,  prob- 
ably around  half  past  2. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  to? — A.   Down  to  the  booth,  precinct  4. 

Q.   And  you  remained  at  precinct  4  till  after  closing  the  polls? — A.    I  did. 

Q.  And  the  only  thing  you  saw  that  was  suspicious  is  this  thing  that  you  have  told 
US  about— the  Stack  matter? — A.    I  did. 

<j.  Did  you  know  the  people  who  have  a  right  to  vote  in  that  booth,  the  most  of 
them?— A.    1  did  not  know  the  most  of  them,  because  I  think  there  was  about  400. 

Q.   Dili  you  see  a  man  named  Morse  down  there? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him? — A.  I  do.  What  Morse  are  you  speaking  about?  I  know 
a  Morse. 

Q.  I  mean  that  one  that  was  here  as  a  witness.  You  have  visited  his  house? — A.  I 
i ie\er  visited  his  house,  and  never  spoke  to  the  fellow  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Before  two  years  ago  you  and  he  were  friendly?  Didn't  you  and  he  go  around 
in  the  same  element'.'     Wasn't  he  a  friend  of  Stack's? — A.    He  was  not. 

<,>.  When  did  you  j_ret  acquainted  with  Morse,  the  witness? — A.  I  knew  him  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  I  say  when  did  you  first  get  acquainted  with  him? — A.  I  forget  the  date,  but 
it   was  many  years  ago. 

Q.  How  well  did  youget  acquainted  with  him? — A.  To  say  "Good  morning,"  and 

"How  do  you  do'.'"  on  the  street. 

•  2-   Did  you  live  together? — A.   Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him. 

t}.    Did  you  meet  frequently? — A.   1  may  have. 

Q.   During  the  uighttime  generally?— I  No  reply. ) 

(}.  How  long  did  you  know  McDonald?     A.   1  never  saw  him  till  the  other  day. 

Q.    Did  you  see  his  cut  in  the  paper  after  he  testified?    -A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

<,».    So  about  half  past   'J.  on  election   afternoon    you  went  to  precinct   4? — A.    I  did. 

Q.  Ami  from  half  past  1'  until  after  t  lie  close  of  the  polls  at  4  you  remained  at  pre- 
cinct 4?— A.  I  think  !  did;  yes,  sir.  I  may  have  walked  40  or  50  yards  away  from 
it,  hut  I  was  in  that  precinct. 

<l    And  at  that  booth?       \.   Well,  within  4(1  or  .")()  feet  of  it  all  the  time. 

i^.  What  was  your  object  in  staying  there.'  A.  Kind  of  looking  to  see  if  I  could 
obtain  votes  of  my  friends. 

<2.  Soliciting  votes? — A.   Certainly. 

(}.    Hid   you  solicit  votes?— A.    I  do  not  know   how  many  1  succeeding  in  soliciting, 

from  the  return^.  Put  I  asked  quite  a  number. 
<2.   What  yon  in  'an  is  that   you  did  ask  for  quite  a  lot,  hut    you  do  not   know  that 
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you  succeeded? — A.  Well,  it'  all  1  asked  voted  Eor  him  there  would  be  a  few  more 
returned  in  that  precinct;  a  few  more  votes  to  his  credit. 

!,».   Did  you  see  Mr.  Kiley  there?     A.   [did. 

Q.  When  you  firsl  got  there  about  half  past  2'.' — A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  as  to 
that. 

Q.   Where  was  Mr.  Kiley  when  you  firs!   saM    him  that   after ?— A.   When  I 

first  >aw  him  he  was  at  the  booth. 

1 1.  What  time  was  it  that  you  first  saw  him  that  afternoon? — A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection as  to  that. 

<^.   How  long  were  you  there  when  you  did  see  him'.' — A.   Well.  I  don't  know. 

<v>.   About  how  Ion-"      \     Possibly  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

(}.  Say  perhaps  half  past  2  to  3  o'clock  you  saw  him? — A.  1  think  I  struck  there 
aboul  half  past. 

Q.  You  mean  you  arrived  there.  Vmi  arrived  there  at  half  past  2  and  aboul  '■> 
o'clock  you  saw  Nlr.  Kiley? — A.  Around  :!  or  quarter  past. 

Q.  It  wasn't  earlier  than  quarter  past  •">  that  you  saw  him  there  the  firsl  time? — 
A.   I  would  not  swear  as  to  that,  hut  it  was  about  3  o'clock. 

(,».    Who  was  he  talking  with  the  firsl  time?-    A.    I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  Who  was  he  talking  with  anytime  you  saw  him'.'  — A.  He  was  speaking  to 
various  ] pie:  J  did  not  notice  whom  they  were. 

(j.    Is  that  the  place  at  winch   Kiley  votes'.' — A.    I  think  it  is;   I  amquite  sure  it  i-. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  all  day  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
that. 

(I.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  assigned  for  duty  all  day? — A.  I  do  not  know 
who  was  assigned;   I  wasn't  in  on  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  customary  for  a  person  to  be  assigned  to  each  one  of  the 
booths?— A.    I  think  it  is. 

(^.  The  Democratic  club  assigns  certain  persons  to  attend  the  booths  all  day — the 
polls  all  day.      You  saw  him? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   You  assumed  that  one  was  Mr.  Kiley'.' — A.    I  did  not  assume  it. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Kiley  that  day? — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  speak  to  him'.'— A.    No.  sir;    I  did  not. 

*}.  Why  did  you  refrain  from  speaking  to  Mr.  Kiley? — A.  Simply  because  1  did 
not  feel  like  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  feel  like  speaking  with  a  man  you  knew  so  well? — A.  I  did 
not  know  him  so  well. 

Q.  You  had  asked  him  to  get  you  a  position  the  August  preceding.  Why  didn't 
you  speak  to  him?— A.    I  do  not  know. 

(j.  Your  ill  feeling  was  such  that  you  did  not  recognize  him? — A.  I  could  not  call 
it  that;  I  was  just  disposed  not  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Why  were  you  of  that  disposition  at  that  time? — A.  Something  I  can  not  explain; 
it  is  part  of  my  nature;   1  may  speak  to  a  person  to-day  and  then  I  may  not. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  are  peculiar?  —  A.    Peculiar  as  it  is. 

' ).   You  have  vagaries? — A.  No;  hardly. 

Q.   None  of  those? — A.   No;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

<^.    What'.' — A.    I  never  have  those. 

(}.   But  you  have  peculiarities? — A.   Well,  all  of  us  have. 

Q.  And  it  is  due  to  those  peculiarities  that  you  did  not  speak  to  him  whom  you 
knew?— A.  That  is  it. 

<2.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  anyone  to  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  Mr.  Kiley 
speaking  to  Mr.  Stack?— A.   No,  sir. 

<2-  Were  there  any  policemen  about  when  you  saw  Mr.  Kiley  talking  to  Mr. 
Stack? — A.   They  were  in  the  1 th. 

(,).  Were  there  any  other  persons  besides  that  saw  Mr.  Kiley  talking  with  Mr. 
Stack? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  saw  him,  but  if  they  were  looking  in  that 
direction  they  could  see  him.  There  was  an  attempt  at  concealment  there  and 
secrecy. 

<2.  You  walked  after  them,  didn't  you? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew  where  they  went? — A.    They  went  behind  the  booth. 

<j.  You  knew  they  went  away  from  the  side  of  the  booth  that  you  were  at'.'-  A.  I 
knew  they  went  behind  the  booth. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  behind  the  booth  at  some  time  or  other'.' — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  working  at  that  time? — A.    I  was  not. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  out  of  work'.' — A.    Well,  perhaps  two  months. 

Q.  When  did  you  uret  out  of  work? — A.  July  or  August. 

<}.  bast  year'.' — A.    Yes. 

<j.  You  haven't  been  working  since? — A.   I  have;  I  worked  up  to  last  Saturday. 
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*l  Did  you  leave  your  job  last  Saturday? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  gel  discharged?-  -A.   I  left. 

n.  What  were  you  doing?— A.  Doing  clerical  work  for  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, in  Lynn,  in  the  paymaster's  office. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  working  for  the  General  Electric  Company? — A.  About  a 
month. 

(,).   Who  secured  you  that  position? — A.   I  Becured  it  myself. 

(,).  Through  whom? — A.  Nobody  in  particular. 

i^.  How  did  you  gel  acquainted  with  the  people  who  control  the  <  reneral  Electric 
( lompany? — A.   I  wrote  a  letter  do^  a  there  to  Mr.  Fish,  t  he  manager. 

i )    About  what?    A.   About  securing  a  position. 

Q.    I>i<l  Mr.  Conry  assist  you  in  getting  it?—  A.    No,  sir. 

o.   Did  be  know  anything  about  it? — A.   lie  knew  nothing  aboul  it. 

Q.    Were  you  living  al   I ie  with  your  father  in  -May,  1902? — A.   Yes,  sir:   I  was. 

<,_>.  And  yon  have  always  lived  at  home,  ami  wherever  his  home  was  was  yours? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  night  of  election.  November  4,  up  to  a  week  ago,  when  you  saw  Mr. 
Kiley,  did  you  have  any  talk  about  this  case  with  anybody? — A.  Only  the  talk  he 
had. 

Q.  I  say  outside  of  the  talk  you  had  at  home  on  the  night  of  election,  did  you  have 
any  talk  with  anybody  outside  of  the  talk  you  had  with  Mr.  Malley? — A.  Yes;  I 
talked  with  the  young  Fitzpatrick  boy. 

<,>.  What  did  you  say  to  the  young  Fitzpatrick  boy,  and  when? — A.  About  two 
months  ago. 

Q.    Where? — A.    It  was  about  the  West  End. 

Q.   On  what  street?— A.    About  Chandlers  street. 

<,>.   And  what  time'.'— A.   J  could  not  say  as  to  the  time. 

Q.    Day  or  night? — A.    In  the  evening. 

Q,  On  Chambers  street?  What  did  he  say  to  you  and  you  to  him? — A.  He  met 
me  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  ever  done  about  that  Stack  affair,  and  I  told  him 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  told  him  1  never  heard  what  they  did  about 
it,  and  that  way  the  limit  of  our  conversation. 

Q.  Anything  else  said  about  it  at  that  time,  or  since  then? — A.  Nothing  else,  or 
since  then. 

(,).   Why  did  you  leave  that  job  on  Saturday? — A.  It  is  so  far  away  from  my  home. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason? — A.  Well,  yes;  that  is  the  only  reason — to  go  down 
there  in  the  morning  and  back  at  night. 

(}.  When  did  you  know  that  you  were  summoned  to  come  bere? — A.  1  haven't 
been  summoned  here;  I  voluntarily  came. 

<l   How  did  you  know  that  they  wanted  you  here'.' — A.   Mr.  Malley  told  me. 

<}.   When  did' you  see  Mr.  Malley?— A.   I  saw  Mr.  Malley— I  think  it  was  Thursday. 

Q.   Where  did  you  see  him  last  Thursday? — A.    Mr.  Conry's  office. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Conry's  office  last  Thursday? — A.  The  same  place  it  was  Wed- 
nesday, on  State  street. 

Q.  The  same  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I}.  Mr.  Malley  was  there  when  von  called?— A.  He  was  not:  he  came  in  after  I 
ha«l  been  there. 

Q.   Was  that  by  arrangement? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.    Had  you  been  to  Mr.  Conry's  office  the  day  before,  on  Wednesday? — A.    I  had. 

Q.    And  spent  forty  minutes  there  that  day? — A.    I  did. 

Q.    And  was  i!  his  request  that  yon  call  the  next  day? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  call  the  next  day? — A.  Because  I  wanted  to  see  him  about  what 
day  I  would  be  called  up,  and  give  him  a  definite  answer  as  to  whether  I  would 
testify  or  not. 

Q.    Hid  n't  you  tell  him  Wednesday  you  did  want  to  testify'.'  —A.    I  did. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  know  on  Wednesday  whether  you  would  testify? — A.  I  told 
him  on  Wednesday  I  would  give  him  a  definite  answer  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  written  him  a  leth  r,  according  to  your  own  statement,  telling  him 
you  had  seen  certain  things? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<^.  And  hadn't  you  gone  to  his  lawyer's  office  and  talked  it  over  with  Conry  and 

told  him  you  were  ready  to  testify?  A.  Mr.  Conry  asked  me  if  I  would  come  on 
Thursday,  and  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  know,  and  I  consulted  my  father  at  home. 

<,>.  What  did  you  consult  your  father  about'.'-  A.  Whether  it  was  advisable  to 
testify  to-day  or  not. 

<,>.  You  consulted  with  your  father  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  in  his 
opinion  to  testify  to  this  story?     A.    It  is  no  story;  it  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Well,  to  tins  narrative,  we  will  put  it,  a  truthful  or  untruthful  narrative. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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<2-  So  you  wished,  after  talking  it  over  it  over  with  Mr.  Conry  in  his  office  forty 
minutes,  and  talking  aboul  some  action  that  you  don't  want  to  tell  us  of,  you  then 
wanted  to  talk  with  your  father  and  have  your  father  determine  for  you  ami  with 
you  whether  it  was  advisable  for  you  to  come  to  court  and  testify.     That  is  a  fact,  as 

I  slate  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  what  was  there  that  Mr.  Conry  said  to  yon  thai  you  desired  to  submit  to 
your  lather'.' — A.  The  only  thing  he  said  was,  was  I  willing  to  go  on  the  stand  and 
'state  it? 

Q.  You  had  told  that  you  were  and  your  father  knew  that  you  were?— A.  No;  my 
father  did  not  know.  I  supposed  my  information  could  be  used  without  my  testify- 
ing up  to  t  hat  time. 

Q.    How  could  it  be  used  without  your  testifying? — A.    1  did  not  stop  to  think. 

Q.  Isn't  this  it:  That  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with  .Mr.  Conry  by 
means  of  a  letter  telling  him  something  you  saw,  but  that  you  wanted  to  see  him  in 
order  to  get  him.  or  some  representative  of  him,  to  call  on  you? — A.  1  sent  him  a 
letter  telling  him  that  I  had  some  facts  that  1  would  like  to  tell  him  that   I  had  seen, 

not  what  I  like  to  have  seen,  but  what  I  had  seen. 

<^.  Wasn't  it  to  get  his  representative  to  come  down  to  your  house?— A.  Not  at  all: 
I  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Malley,  came. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  to  him  in  the  letter? — A.   .lust  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  me  before  anything  that  would  make  any  one  surprised  at  Mr. 
Malley's  coming.  State  again  what  you  did  put  in  that  letter.  —  A.  1  stated  I  had 
information  relative  to  an  illegal  voting  in  Ward  8,  precinct  4,  and  then  1  told 
him 

Q.  Hold  on.  That  is  not  the  way  to  put  it.  —  A.  And  saw  a  man  named  Stack 
and  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Kiley  in  conversation,  and  then  Mr.  Kiley  and  Mr.  Stack 
entered  thevoting  precinct  booth — precinct  4 — and  Stack  cried  out  the  name  Charles 
A.  Donovan,  and  the  clerk  said  the  name  had  been  checked,  and  Mr.  Kiley  insisted 
it  had  not,  and  he  appealed  to  the  warden,  who  said  it  had  not  been  checked,  and 
then  there  arose  quite  a  loud  talking,  and  during  which  Stack  voted  and  went 
through  and  out  and  met  Mr.  McCarthy  a"d  Mr.  Kiley  at  the  outside  of  the  voting 
booth,  and  then  went  off  with  a  friend. 

<l  That  is  what  you  wrote  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Conry? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  tell  me  a  short  time  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  cross-examine 
you,  that  you  only  wrote  about  :)  lines? — A.    About  8  lines. 

(}.  And  didn't  you  say  that  you  didn't  go  into  the  details  at  all,  and  that  you  did 
not  mention  any  names  in  the  letter? — A.   No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

<^.  Didn't  you  say  it  would  not  take  up  more  than  two  or  three  lines  on  a  sheet  of 
paper? — A.    1  said  it  would  take  up  8  or  9  lines. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  could  put  all  that  you  have  just  talked  of  in  8or  !»  lines'.' — 
A.    1  would. 

(Mr.  Moran  asks  Mr.  Malley  to  produce  the  letter  referred  to.) 
Recess  till  s  p.  m.  | 

1,  Helen  1'.  Nelson,  being  duly  sworn  to  take  correctly  and  transcribe  the  testimony 
in  the  ab,.ve  case  on  14th  March,  L903,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true 
transcript  of  the  testimony  in  the  said  case. 

Helen  Perry  Nelson. 

Cross-examination  of  Francis  N".  Donovan,  by  John  B.  Mokan: 

Q.  We  adjourned  hen'  about  <>  o'clock.  Where  have  you  been  since  6  o'clock? — 
A.    1  went  to  the  Maverick  House  and  had  some  lunch. 

().  The  Maverick  House,  East  Boston? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  Maverick  House. 
Dow  n  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  new  tunnel,   I  think. 

il   With  whom?  -A.  Myself. 

(}.   Go  alone? — A.    Alone. 

<,).    Meet  anybody  connected  with  the  case  there? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Talk  with  anybody  since  you  left  the  witness  stand? — A.  Only  in  the  out  room. 
afterwards. 

<J.   With  whom?— A.   Mr.  Malley. 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  him  in  the  side  room'.' — A.  Mr.  Malley  said  if  I 
would  stick  to  the  truth,  as  I  had  been  doing,  1  would  come  out  of  it  unscathed. 

(j.  What  did  you  say  then? — A.  1  said  I  intended  to.  as  1  never  told  a  lie  on  the 
witness  stand. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  witness  stand  frequently?— A.  Pretty  frequently  this 
afternoon. 

Q.   Other  than  this  afternoon? — A.    No,  sir:  1  never  was  on  it  before. 
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Q.  You  would  nut  tell  a  falsehood  either  on  the  witness  stand  or  off? — A.  If  J 
was  not  under  oath  I  might. 

Q.   Es  it  your  habit  when  nol  under  oath  to  tell  falsehoods?     A.   Not  serious  ones. 

Q.  You  do  nut  fear  any  prosecution  if  you  do  tell  a  falsehood  here? — A.  I  trusl  to 
my  manhood  not  to  tell  one. 

<).  I  ask  you  it"  you  fear  any  punishment  for  telling  any  falsehoods?  A.  I  do  qoI 
tear  any  punishment  because  I  am  not     I  do  not  tell  any,  so  I  could  not  fear  any. 

Q.  Then  you  arc  no1  prevented  from  telling  any  falsehoods  by  anj  mar'.' — A.  ( inly 
by  tlio  oath. 

it.  What  fear  have  you  in  relation  to  falsehoods? — A.  I  never  committed  a 
grav< 

Q.  What  fear  have  you  that  would  prevenl  you  from  telling  a  falsehood  hereon 
the  witness  stand'.'     A.   I  have  no  fear. 

<^.  Then  it  is  purely  a  question  of  honor  with  you  whether  you  tell  the  truth  or 
falsehood?-  A.   A  question  of  honor  and  respecting  my  oath. 

Q.  And  in  determining  whether  you  will  tell  the  truth  when  nol  on  the  witness 
stand  and  not  under  oath  it  is  also  a  question  of  honor  with  you'.'  Your  conscience 
does  not  trouble  you  when  you  tell  falsehoods  not  upon  the  witness  stand? — A.  It 

docs  if  they  are  very  serious  ones. 

Q.  Then  sou  have  told  serious  ones.  Falsehoods  have  troubled  you  off  the  wit- 
ness stand? — A.  No;  it  never  troubled  me,  because  I  never  told  any  serious  ones. 

*i.  Is  thai  the  only  conversation  you  have  had  since  6  o'clock  to-night? — A.  I 
have  bad  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Conry. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  since  adjournment'.' — A.    In  the  room  adjoining. 

Q.   The  rear  room  t  here'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  conversation  did  you  have  with  him'.'-  -A.  Perhaps  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

<,».   What  di'l  you  talk  about? — A.   lie  congratulated  me  on  my  coolness  in  your 

presence. 

(I    What  else  did  he  talk  to  you  about?— A.   That  is  all. 

Q.  Talked  two  minutes  to  you  saying  that? — A.  He  put  some  flourishes  on.  Iain 
giving  you  the  udst  of  it.  I  don't  remember  it  because  I  didn'1  commit  it  to  memory 
at  the  time. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  besides  that? — A.  That  is  all.  lie  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  home  to  supper  and  coming  back,  and  I  told  him  no.  that  it  would  take  con- 
siderable time  to  go  home  and  come  back  again.  I  asked  him  where  would  he  a 
good  place  to  go  to  lunch  and  he  told  me. 

<J.   Have  you  been  given  money  by  anybody  since  ti  o'clock'.' — A.   No  sir. 

4-    Have  you  been  Lriven  money  by  anybody  since  this  case'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

t^.  You  do  not  expect  any'.'  -A.  I  suppose  I  will  get  witness  fees;  I  would  not  he 
disappointed  if   I  did  not. 

<  >.   What  else  are  you  to  get? — A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  that  you  ami  Mr.  Conry  talked  of  that  you  had  to  con- 
sult your  father  about? — A.  Whether  I  would  be  willing  to  goon  the  stand  to-day  or 
not. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  that  you  refused  to  give  me  before  we  adjourned 
that  you  had  with  Mr.  Conry? — A.   That  was  of  a  personal  nature. 

Q.  And  you  refuse  to  give  it  to  me  now? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  enlighten 
you  any;   we  talked  about  personalities,  that    is  all. 

<^.  You  talked  about  matters  interesting  to  you? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   And  to  your  father? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

i^.   And  concerning  you  ami  your  father?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.    Your  father  went  into  office  under  a   Republican  mayor? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    He  was  removed  from  oil  ice  under  the  Democratic  mayor,  Collins? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<}.    Did  you  attempt  to  secure  your  father's  retention  in  office? — A.    Not  in  any  way 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  father  going  down  to  Mr.  Lomasney  or  Mr.  Kiley? — A. 
No;    I  do  not  know  as  l.e  did  go  to  them. 

n.  Did  you  discuss  with  your  father  after  leaving  Mr.  Conry'-  office  the  other  daj 
whether  it  would  he  beneficial  for  you  and  him  to  have  you  testify  in  the  manner 
outlined?     A.    No;   1  just  asked  him. 

Q.   I  asked  you  if  you  discussed  the  question  whether  it  would  be  advantageous 

for  you  and  for  him  to  have  you  testify  in  the  manner  outlined? — A.  I  didn't  dlSCUSS 
the  advantageous  part  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  what  you  and  Mr.  Conry  had  talked  over?  Didn't  you 
tell  him  what  you  and  Mr.  Conry  had  been  talking  over?— A.   Not  fully. 

<^.    But  partially?— A.   Partially. 

Q.    You  didn't  at  that  time  tell  your  father  the  story  that  you  have  told  Mr.  Conry 
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as  to  what  you  claimed  you  saw  on  election  day? — A.   I  told  him  that  the  night  of 

election. 

(,).  1  am  oot  talking  about  the  night  of  election;  I  confine  you  to  a  particular  night, 
the  niyrht  you  saw  liim  after  leaving  Mr.  Conry's  office  afew  daysago.  Did  you  then 
<ro  over  with  your  father  the  story  you  had  told  Mr.  Conry? — A.   Not  fully. 

Q.    Bui  did  you  go  over  it  partially  with  him?-  A.    I  did. 

Q.  That  is,  you  repeated  to  him  then  a  portion  of  the  story  you  had  told  him  on 
the  night  of  election?— A.  1  repeated  the  whole  story.  I  didn  t  repeal  any  of  the 
story  I  had  told  him  on  the  night  of  election  because  he  already  knew  that. 

</.  On  the  uight  that  you  went  to  see  your  father  after  talking  with  Mr.  Conry  in 
his  office,  'lid  you  then  repeat  to  your  father  the  substance  of  the  story  which  you 
told  Mr.  ( lonry  relating  to  election  day  proceed  ogg?     \.   No;  I  didn't. 

Q.    Didn't  your  father  ask  you  what  story  you  told  Mr.  Conry?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  didn't  you  tell  him  what  story  you  told  Mr.  Conry?  A  1  told  him  that 
uight. 

<^.  Told  it  over  to  him? — A.   No;  I  just  told  him  it  was  the  same. 

(^.  Was  your  father  present  when  you  wrote  that  letter  you  sent  to  Mr.  Conry? — 
\.    No. 

Q,   Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  thai  letter'.'— A.  No. 

<^.    Has  your  memory  been  refreshed  since  recess'.' — A.   ( >n  what  lines'.' 

Q.  On  thai  line  of  that  letter.— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talked  with  ahout  the  contents  of  thai  letter  since  adjourn- 
ment?—  A.    No. 

Q.  Not  a  word  said  to  you  by  anybody  and  you  have  not  said  a  word  to  anybody 
ahout  it? — A.   I  have  not. 

(^.  I  want  you  to  state  to  me  all  the  conversation  that  you  heard  Mr.  Kiley  make 
on  election  day;  every  word  you  heard  him  utter. — A.  The  part  I  heard  him  start 
with  was  that  you  had  just  checked  it  off . 

<l  Referring  to  the  name  of  Donovan?— A.  Yes,  sir;  just  speaking  to  the  clerk 
then.      I  do  not  know  his  exact  words,  hut  he  spoke  to  the  warden. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  the  words  were  that  you  can  remember. — A.  The  substance  was 
as  to  whether  the  name  was  checked  off. 

(j.  What  did  Mr.  Kiley  say?  That  iis  what  I  am  after. — A.  I  do  not  remember 
his  exact  words. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said?— A.  As  to  whether  the  name  was 
checked  or  not. 

Q.    Did  he  ask  a  question?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

(}.  Then,  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "Is Donovan's  name  checked?" — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will 
not  say  whether  he  said  that  or  "Is  that  name  checked'.'"  hut  that  was  the  gist  of 
the  question. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  those  two? — A.  1  will  not  say  it  was  one  of  the  two,  hut  it  was 
on  that  line. 

Q.  Was  that  said  after  he  said  "  1  have  just  checked  that  off?" — A.  He  spoke  to 
the  clerk  and  then  to  the  warden. 

Q.  The  warden  was  a  Republican?— A.   Evidently. 

Q.    And  the  clerk  was  a  Democrat? — A.    He  was. 

Q.  And  lie  said  to  the  the  warden,  ■'You  have  just  checked  it  off?"  —  A.  No;  he 
said  to  the  clerk,  "  You  have  just  checked  it  off." 

<}.  Ami  then  he  turned  to  the  warden  and  said.  "Is  it  checked  off?"  —  A.  He  said 
something  to  that  effect. 

I  ).    What  did  the  w  ardeii  say  in  reply  to  him? — A.    He  replied  it  was  not  checked  off. 

i].  So  the  warden  said? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  clerk  say  whether  it  was  checked  off  or  not?  — A.  The  clerk  said  it  was 
checked  I  iff. 

Q.   What  was  the  name  of  the  warden? — A.   Henry  Gray. 

Q.   Did  Mr.  Kiley  say  anything  else? — A.   No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

(J.  And  he  stood  outside  the  rail  at  the  time  he  uttered  these  two  sentences? — A. 

He  did. 

Q.   And  you  were  all  the  time  at   the  door,  standing  on  the  threshold  leading 
the  booth? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  within  5  or  (i  feet  of  where  Kiley  stood  all  the  time? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  present  during  the  entire  time  that  Kiley  was  inside  the  booth? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  Kiley  said  those  two  things,  did  the  warden  say  anything? — A.  1  didn't 
hear  him. 

Q.  Did  the  clerk  say  anything  after  Kiley  said  those  two  things?— A.  Immediately 
that  the  warden  replied  that  there  was  much  loud  talking. 
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Q.   What  made  the  loud  talk?— A.   Mr.  Kiley  led  it. 

Q.   What  <li<l  Mr.  Kiley  say?— A.   1  do  nol  know  as  to  his  exact  words. 

Q.  Give  any  of  the  words  he  said.-  A.   L  can  not. 

Q.   You  have  no  memory  of  any  of  the  won  Is  he  uttered?  —A.   No. 

Q.   Nor  can  not  give  the  idea  he  expressed?      \.   No. 

tj.   Not  a  word  nor  an  idea?-   A.   No. 

Q.   You  have  qo  memory  ahout  it? — A.   No. 

<^.  Thai  is  entirely  blank — your  memory  is  an  entire  blank?— A.   Not  at  all. 

Q.   As  t<>  what  he  sai' I? — A.   Yes,  sir;  as  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  As  to  the  Bubstance  or  words  of  what  he  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  the  warden  or  clerk  say  anything  further? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

ij.   You  heard  nothing? — A.   No. 

<^.  Thai  is.  the  warden  ami  clerk  didn't  reply  to  the  two  questions  or  assertions 
which  Kiley  made'.'     A.   The  clerk  made  reply  to  the  name  when  it  was  called  out. 

Q.  Didn't  the  clerk  reply  when  Kiley  pul  the  question,  "Is  thai  aame checked 
off?" — A.  Kiley  didn't  put  the  question,  "Is  that  name  checked  off?" 

Q.  Didn't  Kiley  put  the  question,  "Is  that  name  checked  off?"  or  "Is Donovan's 
name  checked  off.'"  —  A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    He  didn't  put  any  such  question  as  that?-- A.    No.  sir. 

<].   Didn't  Kiley  put  any  question  at  all? — A.  Only  to  the  warden. 

Q.  What  question  did  he  put  to  the  warden? — A.  I  can  not  tell  his  words,  but  to 
the  effect.  "  Is  that  name  checked'.'" 

<j.  The  warden  made  a  reply  to  that  instantly'.' — A.  Yes.  sir:  that  it  was  not 
checked. 

<,>.    Did  the  warden  say  anything  after  making  that  reply? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  the  clerk  say  anything  after  that? — A.    He  insisted  it  was  checked. 

<2-  After  the  assertion  did  he  make  any  further  statement'.'  Immediately  after  the 
warden  said  it  was  checked  off  or  the  clerk  said  it,  did  Kilev  leave  the  booth? — 
A.    No. 

•  2-    How  lon<i  before  he  left? — A.   Two  or  three  minutes. 
Q.    Did  he  stay  at  the  doorway  all  the  time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.    Did  you  remain  in  the  doorway  until  Kiley  went  out? — A.    No. 

<,•.    Did  you  leave  the  doorway  before  he  went  out? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  booth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  of  the  booth  when  the 
man  Stack  passed  to  the  box. 

1 1.    Did  Stack  come  out  of  the  booth? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.    Did  he  come  out  before  Kiley  did? — A.    He  did. 

Q.  Kiley  followed  him  out  how  quickly? — A.  Kiley  didn't  follow  him  out;  he 
went  out  the  other  door. 

Q.  That  is.  there  are  two  doors  to  the  booth,  one  through  which  all  persons  must 
enter  and  the  other  through  which  persons  may  go  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to 
go  out  that  way  if  they  pass  the  rail. 

Q.    But  no  one  can  enter  that  second  door? — A.    No. 

<,>.   So  Kiley  came  out  the  front  doorway  at  w  Inch  you  were  standing?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   The  other  man  went  out  the  other  doorway'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

•  t».  Had  you  heard  Kiley  say  anything  to  McCarthy  or  Stack  before  you  heard 
him  make  the  remark  in  the  booth? — A.    I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  McCarthy  say  anything  after  Kiley  left  the  booth?— A.  No.  sir: 
I  heard  McCarthy  call  Kiley.  He  called  Dan.  That  is  before  Stack  and  Kiley 
entered  the  booth  and  Kiley  went  up  to  where  he  and  Stack  were  standing. 

Q.    I  low   near  w  ere  you  to  them  at  that  time'.' — A.    Perhaps  15  feet  or  20  feet. 

< I.    You  could  hear  nothing  that  was  said? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  !oiiLr  did  they  remain  there?— A.    A  minute  or  two  at  the  most. 

(}.  Were  you  watching  Stack? — A.  No;  I  had  no  direct  interest  in  him  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  booth? — A.  When  he  went  in  I 
heard  the  name  sung  out. 

Q.    You  could  not  hear  it  from  the  outside? — A.    Yes.  sir;  the  window  was  open. 

Q.    The  door  of  the  entrance  shuts  itself.'— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  person  enters  the  booth  the  door  closes  immediately  behind 
him? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    That  door  was  closed  at  the  time  Stack  went  up  to  it? — A.    It  was. 

<^.  Did  you  see  Stack  open  the  door  and  go  in? — A.  I  would  not  swear  he  opened 

the  door;    I  saw  him  go  in. 

Q.   From  the  outside  before?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  anyone  precede  him'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Then  he  entered?      A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  opened  the  door'.'— A.    I  would  not  say  he  opened  the  door. 

Q.  Ii  qo  one  preceded  him.  he  necessarily  opened  it'.'  A.  [f  you  want  to  take  it 
for  granted. 
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Q.   How  faraway  were  you  when  Stack  entered? — A.   Five  or  10  feet. 

ij.   Were  you  watching  stack  at  the  time? — A.   Nut  particularly. 

Q.   You  had  no  occasion  up  to  that  instant  to  watch  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

<}.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  occasion  any  suspicion  on  your  part? — A.  No. 

Q.   Were  you  talking  to  somebody  at  the  time  stack  entered?  —A.   [  was  not. 

<^.  Where  was  Kiley  when  Stack  entered? — A.   He  was  right  behind  him. 

Q.   Was  there  any  person  between  them? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  enter  immediately  after  Kiley?-    A.   I  did  doI  sec  any. 

Q.  How  far  away  were  you  from  that  doorwaj  when  Kiley  passed  in  after  Stack 
had  entered?— A.   Within  1<>  feet. 

Q.  I  > i <  1  the  door  close  after  Kiley  entered? — A.  Partly  closed. 

Q.  Didn't  it  close?-  -A.  No;  it  acted  as  if  the  'lour  hit  somebody  going  in. 

Q.   Who? — A.  It  probably  kept  open  about  a  foot. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  10  feet  away  after  Kiley  had  disappeared  within  the 
door? — A.   I  didn't  stay  in  feet  away:  I  went  to  the  window. 

<,).   Why  did  you  go  to  the  window? — A.   I  was  looking  to  see  who  was  inside. 

Q.   Why?— A.   I  had  no  particular  interest. 

<2-  Then  why  did  you  go  to  the  window? — A.    I  went  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

<}.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  window  that  time  rather  than  any  other  time? — A.  1 
went  to  the  window  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Had  you  been  going  to  the  window  frequently  from  2..">o  to  4  o'clock? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  And  how  frequently  between  2.30  and  4  o'clock  did  yougotothat  window? — A. 
1  don't  recollect  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  say? — A.   1  don't  know  how  frequently. 

Q.    Every  live  minutes? — A.    1  would  not  say. 

Q.    Every  hour? — A.   I  would  not  say. 

Q.   Or  every  three  hours? — A.    I  could  not  possibly  go  every  three  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  go  at  all? — A.  Not  if  1  went  every  three  hours.  1  went 
more  than  once. 

(  ).    Will  you  swear  you  went  twice? — A.   I  will  swear  I  went  three  times. 

Q.    But  no  more? — A.    I  will  not  swear  as  to  any  more.      It  was  not  less. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  reason  to  go  to  the  window  those  three  times  except  mere 
curiosity? — A.    Mere  curiosity. 

Q.    Nothing  had  occurred  to  attract  your  attention  to  the  window? — A.    No. 

Q.  So  after  Kiley  had  gone  in  and  Stack  had  proceeded  in  you  went,  actuated  by 
nothing  hut  curiosity,  to  the  window?  The  window  is  at  the  end  of  the  booth? — A. 
It  i-  not. 

Q.  It  is  at  the  side  of  the  booth? — A.  There  are  three  or  four  windows,  and  it  is  the 
one  nearest  the  entrance.      It  is  directly  behind  the  clerk's  desk. 

Q.    Is  the  entrance  door  on  the  side  or  the  end? — A.    It  is  on  the  side  near  the  end. 

<}.  Where  was  the  window  to  which  you  went? — A.  Possibly  the  window  sash 
might  be  1A  or  2  feet  away  from  the  door. 

Q.    And  on  the  same  side  with  the  door'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  put  you  in  a  position  behind  the  clerk  or  officers  who  had  charge  of 
the  voting  booth? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  did  you  remain  there? — A.    I  remained  there  possibly  two  or  three  minutes. 

>  I.  While  you  were  thereat  the  window,  what  took  place? — A.  This  man  Stack 
approached  the  rail  and  >_rave  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Donovan,  and  then  I  left  the 
window  . 

Q.    Where  did  you  go  to  from  the  window? — A.   1  went  to  the  door  of  the  booth. 

(}.  Was  the  door  at  that  time  closed? — A.  My  recollection  on  that  is  dim.  I  will 
not  say  whether  it  was  closed  or  ajar. 

Q.    As  you  opened  the  door  you  had  to  pull  it  somewhat. — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(}.   It  opens  outward  to  you?  —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Yi  >u  pulled  it  to  give  yourself  a  chance  to  get  inside? — A.    Yes.  gjr. 

<,}.  Was  there  anybody  standing  inside  so  it  would  prevent  the  door  from  closing? — 
A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Who  stood  nearest  to  you  inside  as  you  opened  that  door?  — A.    Mr.  Kiley. 

<2.    What  distance  from  you  was  he  standing? — A.    Perhaps  :\  or  4  feet. 

Q.  And  when  you  entered  that  door  you  were  looking  toward  the  further  side  of 
that  booth? — A.   When  I  entered  I  was  looking  diagonally. 

(^.  It  you  were  looking  straight  ahead,  you  would  he  facing  the  farther  side  of  the 
booth?  -A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  person  who  desired  to  vote  would  have  to  walk  from  the  doorwa-J 
toward  that  farther  side? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  turn  around  the  corner  rail  and  then  advance  along  the  side  of  the 
booth? — A.    Yes.  sir. 
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•  j.  Outside  of  the  rail?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Was  then'  Bitting  in  the  corner  one  of  these  two  police  officers  directly  opposite 
the  doorway  on  the  threshold  where  you  stood? — A.   Yes,  sir:  I  think,  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  Officer  Clark?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  you  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  if  you  had  looked  with  your  eyes 
stright  ahead  you  would  have  seen,  righl  ahead  of  you  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
this  officer,  Clark'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  Hitting  there  in  a  chair?     A.   I  would  have  seen  him. 

Q.    That  is  where  he  was'.'     A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Now,  then,  whoever  desired  to  vote  would  have  to  go  from  the  door  at  which 
you  stood  toward  that  officer,  turn  at  a  righl  angle  along  a  rail,  go  by  the  officer  to 

gel  himself  in  a  position  to  receive  a  ballot,  would  not  he?      A.    lie  would. 

Q.  So  that  this  man  who  desired  to  vote,  stark,  had  to  go  close  by  the  officer? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

»,).    When  you  were  at  the  window  and  heard  Stark  call  out  the  name  of  Donovan, 

stack  was  then  directly  opposite  the  clerk  w  ho  delivers  the  ballots?     lie  had  passed, 

by  several  feet,  the  officer  who  was  in  t  he  corner'.'      A.    Ik'  did. 

<,>.  Kiley,  when  you  were  at  the  window  and  when  Stack  called  out  the  name  of 
Donovan,  was  standing  where? — A.  lie  was  standing  beside  the  rail  at  right  angles 
to  where  Stack  was. 

<^.  That  is,  Kiley  had  not  quite  gone  by  the  corner  where  the  officer  was'.' — A.  He 
could  not. 

(^.  And. he  was  between  the  officer  and  the  doorway?-   A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  while  you  were  at  the  window  between  the  entrance 
doorway  and  the  officer  than  Kiley — any  other  person  than  Kiley? — A.  I  do  not  get 
that. 

Q.  As  you  stood  at  the  window  and  saw  Stack  in  front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  you  say 
that  you  saw  Kiley  standing  between  the  entrance  door  and  the  corner  where  the 
officer  was? — A.    1  did  not  see  Kiley  until  I  got  inside;  not  until  I  got  to  the  doorway. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  doorway  and,  opened  the  door  and  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old, where  did  you  then  see  Kiley? — A.   Directly  in  front. 

(}.    between  you  and  the  officer? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.   Did  Kiley  leave  that   position  at  all? — A.    No;  only  to  crowd  closer  to  the  rail. 

Q.  And  the  space  in  which  Kiley  stood  was  about  4  feet  wide  from  the  rail  to  the 
wall'? — A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  4  feet. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  when  you  stepped  inside  the  doorway?  Was  there 
anybody  else  in  that  passageway  in  which  Kiley  stood'.'--  A.   There  was. 

<  j.  Other  than  yourself  and  Kiley  and  the  officer? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Who  was  the  other  person? — A.  There  were  two  or  three  other  persons;  1  don't 
recollect  who  they  were. 

<^.    Were  there  any  other  police  officers? — A.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

<,).    Did  you  know  any  of  them? — A.   I  don't  know   whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Young  or  old  men? — A.   I  would  not  say  as  to  whether  they  were  young  or  old! 

<,}.  Did  you  call  their  attention,  or  the  attention  of  anyone,  to  the  fact  that  this 
man  was  known  by  the  name  of  Stack? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  anyone  assert  there  that  he  was  not  Donovan? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Nobody  told  anybody  else,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  that  the  fellow  was  named 
Stack? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  are  the  only  man  who  knew  he  was  Stack'.' — A.  Appar- 
ently. 

Q.    You  disclosed  it  to  noliody  there?--  A.    No,  sir. 

(>.   You  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  police  officer  afterwards? — A.    No,  sir. 

(,>.    Didn't  you  remain  about  there  until  the  closing  of  the  polls? — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  remain  there  until  the  ballots  were  counted?— A.  I  remained  there 
until  twenty  minutes  past   I. 

il    Were  not  the  police  officers  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Couldn't  you  speak  to  them? — A.    No,  sir;   there  was  a  large  crowd  there. 

<].    You  could  have  communicated  to  the  officer  sometime,  either  during  the  time 

the  proceeding  was  going  on  or  iminediatelj  afterw  ards,  without  anybody  else  hear- 
ing you'.' — A.  It  occurred  to  me  at  that  time  I  should  do  it,  but  1  didn't  see  the  feasi- 
bility of  doing  it  then. 

<^.  Could  you  not  approach  the  police  officer  w  ithoul  anybody  know  ing  what  you 
were  approaching  for,  while  the  talk  was  going  on?— A.   1  could  have  done  so. 

Q.   Can  you  give  any  reason  for  not  doing  it  now?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<j.    What'.'      A.    I  didn't  see  any  use  in  doing  80  because  it  had  passed  over. 

i^.    It  had  passed  over?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That   is,  nothing  had  taken   place  that  was  criminal? — A.   That   remains  to  be 
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Q.  Yon  didn't  think  anything  criminal  had  happened? — A.  At  that  time  I  didn't 
flunk  anything  had  happened. 

<^.  You  have  intelligence  enough  to  know  that  a  man  who  votes  illegally  is  commit- 
ting a  crime  and  can  be  arrested  by  the  officer  without  a  warrant'.'--  A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  man  doing  anything  which  you  thoughl  at  the  time  was  a 
crime? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  while  he  was  doing  it  it  was  a  crime  to  go  past  the 
rail  and  attempt  to  \ i  >te. 

<^.  If  you  thought  that  was  a  crime  and  you  thought  he  had  done  that  and  got  by 
the  rail  pretending  his  name  was  Donovan,  why  didn't  you  go  and  talk  with  the 
officer  about  it  quietly?— A.  As  I  said  alter  it  happened  I  thought  I  should  have  to 
Stop  him  while  lie  was  in  the  act  then. 

<J.  Didn't  you  know  that  you  could  tell  that  to  the  officer  and  the  officer  could 
arrest  him'.' — A.    Xo,  sir;  not  until  afterward-. 

<2-   Were  you  raised  in  Boston?-  -A.    1  was. 

<,).   You  went  to  school  in  Boston?-   A.   Yes,  sir. 

»,).   You  have  got  a  grammar-school  education?    -A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  go  to  high  school?     A.   Yes,  sir;  fortwo  years. 

<}.  You  have  been  in  politics  how  long.'-  A.  I  have  never  been  in  politics;  1  am 
not  in  politics  now . 

<l  Your  family  are  more  or  less  in  politics? — A.  1  don't  know  that  they  are  in 
politics. 

<^.  Your  brother  is  a  candidate  for  office  in  the  Republican  caucus? — A.  He  was  a 
Purity  candidate. 

Q.    He  was  trying  to  reform  Ward  8? — A.    He  was. 

(}.    And  you  are  now  trying  to  reform  Ward  S? — A.    I  do  not  know  as  1  am. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  arranged  to  destroy  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Kiley,  are  you  not? — A.   I  am  not. 

<^.  Have  you  talked  over  with  any  person  the  desirability  of  ruining  Mr.  Kiley?— 
A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  talked  over  in  your  presence  before  you  came  to  this 
court-house? — A.  I  have. 

Q.   Have  you  protested  against  it? — A.   I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  assented  to  it  by  standing  still  and  listening  to  such  propositions? — A. 
We  consider  silence  an  assent  sometimes,  but  an  exception  also  proves  the  rule.  I 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved. 

Q.  But  you  heard  the  propositions  made  and  were  cognizant  of  them  and  did  not 
disapprove  them?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

t^.  After  your  talk  with  Mr.  Conry,  you  thoroughly  approved  of  them? — A.  Not 
at  all. 

I,).    Has  not  the  talk  with  him  strengthened  your  approval? — A.   Not  at  all. 

(^.    When  did  you  join  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.   April,  1  think. 

Q.  April,  when?— A.  It  was  just  after  April,  1901,  I  think.  Sometime  in  April, 
1 901 ,  1  am  quite  sure. 

<^.   Did  you  attend  the  meetings  there? — A.  I  have  attended  a  couple  of  them. 

<^.  How  many  members  in  the  club?— A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  idea  when  ] 
was  there.     They  never  told  us. 

1 1.   You  made  a  written  application  for  membership? — A.   I  did  not. 

(}.    You  paid  dues?      A.    I  did. 

Q.    When  did  you  stop  paying  yourdues? — A.   I  think  I  stopped  paying  last  .March. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  found  out  that  Mr.  Kiley  and  Mr.  Lomasney  and  some 
other  of  the  members  had  prevented  you  getting  a  position  on  the  police  depart- 
ment?— A.    Xo;   I  did  not  find  that  out  in  September. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  failed  toget  on  the  police  department  you  stopped  paying  your 
dues  at  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.    Not  necessarily.     That  was  a  coincidence. 

<^.  When  you  were  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club  were  you  thoroughly  straight 
politically'.'—  A.   I  was. 

<.}.  And  von  continued  to  he  straight  politically  while  you  remained  a  member? — 
A.  1  did. 

<^.    You  have  changed  since  you  left  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2-  You  were  sound  politically  when  you  entered,  and  you  have  changed  since? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

(I    When  did  you  beconieimsoiind  politically'.' — A.    1  was  never  unsound  politically. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  tin-  ( !onry  forces?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  joined  them 
or  not. 

Q.  You  told  me  before  recess  you  were  advocating  his  election  and  soliciting 
votes.    -A.    When  the  competition  came  up  1  thought  he  should  get  it. 

Q.    Were  you  at  the  convention  which  didn't  nominate  him? — A.    I   was  not. 
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<2-  You  merely  mean  to  say  he  was  entitled  toelection? — A.  And  1  supported  him 
for  such. 

<l.  Didn't  you  know  he  had  pledged  himself  to  support  Mr.  Keliher  if  he  had 
one  rcnu  in  Congress? — A.   No;  only  through  the  papers. 

Q.  You  knew  .Mr.  Conry  never  denied  It? — A.  No;  because  some  days  1  -—  lii»| ►*-< l 
tin-  papers. 

Q.  If  he  made  such  a  promise  as  that,  and  didn't  deny  It.  you  would  not  have 
supported  him?— A.   I  would  have  support  -d  him  just  the  same. 

<l   Even  though  he  did  pledge  himself  and  then  broke  his  pledge?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thai  shows  you  are  unsound  politically. — A.  Not  at  all. 

<  ,>.  Then  you  believed  in  supporting  a  man,  without  any  inducement  at  all.  who  bad 
broken  his  pledge? — A.  It  was  a  choice  of  men  and  I  thought  he  was  the  best  of  the 
two. 

Q.  Youdidnot  know  him  personally? — A.  No;  [  did  not  know  Mr.  Keliher  person- 
ally. 

Q.   Ami  no  friends  had  solicited  your  support? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  so  interested  in  it  now  that  you  volunteered  to  come  to  courl  t<> 

testify  for  him? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  intend  to  do,  so  far  as  you  can.  anything  that  lies  in  your  power  to  brine 
aboul  putting  him  in  a  seat  Ln Congress? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  1  can  truthfully  and 
honestly. 

(}.    You  look  at  the  matter  politically? — A.    No;  as  a  matter  of  honor. 

Q.    Did  you  have  a  desire  to  punish  Mr.  Stack? — A.    No. 

Q.    You  do  not  app  ove  of  those  who  commit  crimes  to  he  punished? — A.   I  do. 

( }.  Why  did  not  you  take  some  means  to  punish  him? — A.  I  think  there  are  enough 
district  attorneys  about  here  to  do  that. 

(,).    You  think  District  Attorney  Stevens  ought  to  do  that? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(I.   He  is  a  Democrat,  isn't  he? — A.  They  tell  me  he  is. 

<,).  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend  during  the  year  and  a  half  you  were  a 
member? — A.   Perhaps  two  or  three. 

<^.  Were  these  political  rallies? — A.  A  couple  of  them  were.  A  couple  of  mid- 
night sessions. 

<,).  This  Hendricks  Club  consisted  of  how  many  rooms'? — A.  They  have  a  large 
room. 

<^.    Would  you  call  it  a  hall? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Probably  60  feet  by  40  feet? — A.    I  never  had  time  to  measure  it. 

<,>.  I  want  to  get  some  idea  of  it. — A.  It  consisted  of  a  hall  and  Mr.  Lomasney's 
private  office,  and  a  committee  room  on  the  other  end,  and  a  kind  of  a  small  room 
hack  where  they  kept  their  waste  paper  and  coal  and  stuff,  and  then  there  is  a  toilet 
off  that. 

Q.   That  i-  the  headquarters  of  the  Democrats  of  Ward  <s? — A.   So  they  tell  me. 

Q.  So  then  the  Democratic  ward  committee  make  their  headquarters  in  these 
rooms?— A.   I  have  never  seen  them  in  session. 

<^.    You  are  not  a  member  of  the  ward  committee? — A.   No.  sir. 

t^.  You  would  not  he  apt  to  he  there  with  them  in  the  room  when  they  were  in 
session?— A.   No. 

<,>.  Were  you  a  voter  in  that  ward  at  the  time  Mr.  Conry  was  a  candidate  two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  tirst  a  candidate? — A.  No;  I  think  I  voted  at  the  city  elec- 
tion that  year  and  not  at  the  State.      He  had  my  moral  support  then. 

Q.    I  suppose  that  was  of  great  assistance  to  him? — A.    1  hope  it  was. 

«,>.  Now,  see  if  I  have  got  it  right.    The  only  things  you  heard  Kiley  say  were 

two  sentences  he  uttered  while  in  the  booth;  one  of  them  that  ''  Yon  have  just  crossed 
it  off."  and  the  other  a  question,  "Is  that  crossed  off?"— A.    Yes,  sir. 

(I  And  the  only  other  thing  you  heard  said  was  "Dan,"  uttered  by  McCarthy 
he!',, re  Stack  and   Kiley  went  into  the  booth?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  heard  no  other  talk  to  Kiley  before  or  afterwards? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  heard  no  talk  had  with  Kiley  by  any  other  person  either  before  or  after- 
wards'.'—  A.  No;  only  when  speaking  to  people  as  they  went  in  and  told  them  not  to 
forget  the  regular  candidates  and  their  reply,   "It  is  ail  right." 

•  2-  1  suppose  the  regular  candidates  were  Mr.  Conry  as  well  as  Mr.  Keliher'.' — 
A.    He  did  not  include  those. 

<^.  I  a-k  you  if  you  did  not  consider  C y  a  regular  candidate  as  well  as  Keli- 
her'.'—  A.    I  did. 

Q.  And  the  men  he  spoke  to,  they  said  they  would  remember?— A.  Those  are  the 
ones  he  knew  personally. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  who  they  considered  regular  candidates?— A.  No;  hut  I 
could  make  a  pretty  good  guess  at  it. 
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»,).  You  do  not  tliink  anybody  could  guess  which  side  you  were  on? — A.   No. 

«,».   I>i<ln*t  you  tell  me  you  were  soliciting  Conry  votes? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,».  Could  not  anybody  who  heard  you  solicit  tell  who  you  were  for? — A.  They  also 
elected  a  governor  that  day. 

<}.   Were  you  soliciting  votes  for  a  go;  ernor?  —A.   No. 

Q,  Were  you  soliciting  votes  for  any  candidate  other  than  Mr.  Conry?— A.  I  was 
not. 

<l  So  all  the  solicitation  you  did  for  vote-  that  afternoon  was  solicitation  for  votes 
for  Mr.  Conry? — A.   It  was. 

(.^.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  after  saying  that  to  me  that  nobody  could  tell  who 
you  were  supporting? — A.  They  could  tell  as  far  as  the  Congressional  candidate  was 
concerned. 

<2-    I > I <  1  you  see  Mr.  Morse  there  that  afternoon? — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.   And  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  say  he  was  not  there?— A.   He  may   have  been 

there. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  able  to  say  he  was  not  there?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  sax- 
he  was  not  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  Conry  men  soliciting  votes  than  yourself  there? — A.  If 
there  were  they  were  under  rover.      1  saw   them  not. 

<j.  You  saw  them  not'.'  1  suppose  you  have  many  other  peculiarities  which  we 
have  not  discovered? — A.    I  have  not  Lrot  a  great  many  left  after  this. 

i^.  After  KLiley  left  the  booth  where  did  Kiley  go? — A.  lie  went  to  the  other  end 

of  the  booth  on  the  outside.      I  stood  where  I  was  on  the  outside   near  the  entrance. 

<2-  You  stood  where  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  came  out  and  had  to  stand  where 
I  was. 

t}.  Stopped  out  of  the  doorway  through  which  you  had  entered  and  you  stood 
there  so  that  Mr.  Kiley  coming  out  had  to  pass  close  to  you? — A.  Not  necessarily 
close. 

Q.    How  faraway  front  the  doorway  did  you  i_ro  altogether? — A.   Seven  or  10  feet. 

Q.   Were  there  other  persons  about  where  you  were'.1 — A.   Yes,  sir. 

< }.   They  were  scattered  about  on  all  sides? — A.   Scattered  along  in  a  line. 

<^.    Did  you  speak  to  anybody  there? — A.  I  did  not. 

{i-  Were  there  persons  coming  toward  the  booth  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of 
going  in? — A.   No. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  stand  there? — A.   A  moment  or  two. 

<^.  Then  where  did  you  <_ro? — A.  I  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  booth  on  the  out- 
side. 

Q.  Were  you  watching  then  anybody? — A.  I  was  watching  Mr.  Kiley  and  Air. 
Stack  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  hut  they  went  to  the  rear  of  the  booth  and  I  did  not. 

<2.  That  is  all  you  saw  of  them? — A.  Yes.  sir;  until  Mr.  Stack  went  up  the  street 
with  some  friend". 

Q.    Who  was  the  friend? — A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.   What  do  you  call  him  a  friend  for? — A.   I  suppose  he  was  a   friend  when  he 

went  up  the  street. 

'^.    You  saw  him  L'oinu'  up  the  street  with  some  man? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  you  saw  of  Stack? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Just  before  he  started  up  the 

street  somebody  said,  "  You  had  better  get  up  town  now." 

<,>.    Who  was  it  said  it? — A.    I  would  not  swear  who  said  it. 

<,>.  Who  was  it  said  to?  You  do  not  know,  do  you? — A.  Nobody  moved  uptown 
but  Stack. 

<j.    Somebody  else  moved  up  town  besides  Stack? — A.    Fie  and  his  friend. 

<j.    The  man  who  went  along  with  him  went  up  town?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.   You  do  not  know  who  made  the  remark? — A.    No. 

< ).   And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  to  Stack  or  the  other  man'.' — A.    No. 

<}.    You  didn't  make  it? — A.    No. 

Q.   And  there  was  nothing  else  said  at  that  time? — A.   No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  in  direct  examination  about  another  precinct? — A.  No:  all  I 
said  about  another  precinct  was.  I  voted  in  precinct  t>. 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  direct  examination  did  you  say  anything  else  as  having  heard 
anything  uttered  by  any  one  of  these  men  than  the  thingsyon  have  told  me  since 
recess? — A.   Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

<j.   Not  that  you  remember? — A.    No. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.   You  said  in  cross-examination,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moran's  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  saw  a  man   named    Morse  there,   that   you  did   see  a  man   named    Morse 
there:   which   Morse  did  you   refer  to-.' — A.    Mr.  Charles   II.   Moist'.      He  was  a  man 
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that  lived  in  tlic  West   End  all  his  life  and  around  all  the  time.     1  think  he  is  a 
Socialist  by  trade.     He  has  no  strict  party  lines. 

Q.  Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Moran  in  one  of  his  questions  to  a  man  he  called 
Witness  Morse.      Do  you  know  who  he  referred  to  as  Witness  Morse? — A.    I  did. 

<,».  Who  was  it?    A.   He  is  a  young  fellow  who  has  lived  in  the  West  End  probably 

all  his  life;  a  fellow  most  everybody  knew. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  knew  he  was  a  man  who  testified  here".'-  -A.  I  didn't  know 
until  .Mr.  Moran  brought  it  up. 

(,>.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  witness  Other  than  what  Mr.  Moran'.- 
question  would  seem  to  imply? — A.    I  know  who  he  means  now. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  he  refers  to  this  Charles  11.  Morse  as  being  the  witness 
here? — A.   I  do  not. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  Morse  which  you  say  you  knew  or  saw  at  that  time? — A.  1  didn't 
see  the  witness  Morse. 

Q.  This  Richard  Stack— had  you  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Stack's?— A.  Outside 
of  one  evening — 1  think  it  was  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of  .Inly  about  eight 
years  ago  was  the  only  time  I  ever  went  around  where  he  was  in  a  crowd  of  fellow.-. 
ten  or  fifteen  of  us,  and  he  went  around  the  night  before  the  Fourth. 

tj.   Yon  merely  knew  him  as  being  around  the  ward? — A.   That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

(j.  Mr.  Malleyand  [agree  that  the  witness  Morse's  name  is  George  H.Morse.  Now. 
1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  George  II.  Morse,  who  was  the  witness  in 
this  case  some  days  ago,  at  that  booth  or  in  the  vicinity  at  ail  that  day  while  you 
were  there? — A.    No;    I  did  not  see  him. 

<,>.    But  you  have  known  George  11.  Morse  by  sight  for  years'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.   When  you  saw  Stack  going  in   by  the  rail,  after  speaking  to  the  clerk  or  after 
the  colloquy  took  place  between  the  parties  and  the  clerk,  did  you  see  Stack  get  any 
sort  of  paper? — A.  I  would  not  swear  to  that. 

THOMAS  BURNS,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Thomas  Burns,  4^ 
Nashua  street,  watchmaker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Three  and  one-half  years. 

i}.   Are  you  married? — A.   Single. 

Q.    Do  you  continue  to  live  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  anytime  during  the  last  three  and  one-half  years  did  you  live  anywhere 
else'.' — A.    1  lived  in  Cambridge  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Q.   When  was  that?— A.  That  was  over  two  years  ago.  and  I  came  back  again. 

(Subpoena  of  Casey  marked  Exhibit  127,  H.  P.  N.  Subpoena  of  Daniel  J.  Finn 
marked  Exhibit  128,  H.  P.  N.) 

JOHN  GARRITY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

<l  State  your  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation. — A.  John  Garrity;  48  Nashua 
street,  Boston;  44  years  old. 

0.   Where  were  you  born?— A.    Ireland. 

Q.    When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.    In  1S7-4. 

<l    When  were  you  naturalized  and  where? — A.    In  the  town  of  Blackstoiie  in  L8£ 
and  I  was  naturalized  in  Huston  and  lived  in  Blackstoiie  at  the  time. 

(j.    How  <>ld  are  you? — A.    Forty-four. 

Q.    Are  von  married?-  -A.    No.  sir. 

<j.    Ever  been  married? — A.   No,  sir. 

<j.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  48  Nassau  street?     A.   About  a  year  last  fall. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  before  that?— A.   Hi  Causeway  street. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  you  lived  at  16  Causewaj  street?— A.  I  could  not  exactly 
say.      About  a  year. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  before  that?— A.  Charlestown. 

Q.   What  street  and  number? — A.  One  or  2  Chambers  street. 

i^.   With  whom? — A.  Mrs.  McGinnis,  who  runs  a  boarding  house  there. 

Q.   When-  do  you  work?-  -A.   For  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  on  Causeway 

street. 

Q.    I  Mi\  er'.'      A    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.   What  room  do  you  occupy  at  48  Nashua  street? — A.  There  is  no  number  on  the 
room;  it  is  on  the  third  floor,  the  front  room. 
Q.   Do  you  occupy  it  alone? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.    Wlm  rooms  with  you? — A.    Mr.  Burns. 
Q.  The  1st  nf  May.  1902,  wlm  roomed  with  you? — A.   Mr.  Burns  roomed  with  me 

then. 

<^.   Did  ynii  give  your  name  to  the  assessors  as  a  resident  then-'.' — A.   No,  sir;  I  ■  1 1 < I 
nut  give  it  tu  anybody  as  I  know  of. 

Q.   Vim  never  IkuI  been  assessed  there  before  last  year,  hail  you? — A.  No;  not  tu 
my  knowledge.     They  came  there  ami  got  my  name. 

Q.   Vmi  ha\e  authorized  nobody  tu  give  your  name  tu  the  assessors? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Ynii  hail  been  assessed  the  other  place--  you  lived?— A.   1  voted  at  Hi  Causeway 
.-treet  before  1  came  tu  is  Nashua  street. 

Q.    Ami   you   expected    that    your   name  would    he   carried  from    one   place  tu   the 
other? — A.    I  expected  it  would  he  transferred  because  I  voted  from  48  Nashua  street. 

(^.   Yuu  had  voted  from  L6  Causeway  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  went  from  there  tu  Nashua  street?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Vmi  expected  your  name  tu  he  transferred  from  one  tu  the  other? — A.   Yes,  sir; 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  was. 

Q.   I  suppose  it  was  registered  as  a  voter? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Your  home  was  at  48  Nashua  street? — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  lived  there,     [payformy 
hoard  there,  and  I  was  there  this  evening  to  supper. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 
(^.   Previous  to  1902,  did  you  ever  vote  from  48  Nashua  streel  before? — A.  Nut  tu 
my  knowledge. 
Q.   liu  vmi  knovt   Frank  Hawkins? — A.   I  have  known  him. 

n.    Where  did  you  know  him'.' — A.   48  Nashua  street. 
<2-   What  room  did  he  occupy? — A.  One  of  the  top  rooms. 
Q.    I  lues  he  live  there  to-day? — A.    Nut  tu  my  knowledge. 
<,).    When  did  he  live  there'.' — A.    I  could  nut  say;   I  don't  know. 
<].    What  is  your  idea;   what  is  your  recollection  of  that?— A.    I  don't   remember 
small  things  like  that. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.    Is  that  a  boarding  house? — A.   Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  regular  boarding  house,  they  are 
coming  and  going  all  the  time.' 

(Subpcenaof  Hawkins  marked  Exhibit  129,  H.  1'.  N. ) 

JOHN  J.  HAYES,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

<j.   What   is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and   occupation? — A.  John   .1.   Hayes;  18 
Worcester  street:  inspector  fur  the  city  <>\  Boston;  51  years  old. 

Q.   Are  you  married'.' — A.  Single. 

i^.   May  1,  1902,  where  did  you  live? — A.  48  Nashua  street. 

<,>.    In  what  department  of  the  city  are  you  inspector? — A.    Paving. 

<^.   You  were  appointed  under  the  Hart  administration? — A.   I  was. 

Q.  At  the  recommendation  of  Mr.   Lomasney'.' — A.  No.  sir;  at  the  recommenda- 
tion <>\  the  civil  service  rating. 

<,».    Hid  yuu  pass  an  examination  for  that? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   When? — A.  Three  and  one-half  years  ago. 

< I.   Previous  to  that  what  did  you  do? — A.  Previous  to  that  I  had  been  suspended 
by  Josiah  Quincy.     I  was  a  messenger. 

Q.   Where  were  yuu  messenger? — A.   In  the  paving  department. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  where  had  yuu  been? — A.  Previous  to  that  1  had  been  driving 
a  team. 

Q.    You   were   appointed    inspector  of  the  paving  division;   who  sent  fur  you? — A. 
Superintendent  ni  Streets  Wheeler. 

Q.    Hid  yuu  have  any  letter  from  Mr.   Lomasney? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    I  am. 

TIMOTHY   HAYES,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M  \i.i  i:y: 
Q.   What  is  your  name,  age,  occupation,  and  residence? — A.  Timothy  Hayes;  48 
Nashua  street:  :!7;  slate  and  BOapstone  work. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  born?     A.   Ireland. 

Q.    When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.   .May  '.'>,  1885. 

Q.   Where  were  you  naturalized? — A.   In  Boston,  bul  I  forgel  the  date. 

Q.   Are  you  a  brother  to  the  lasl  witness? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  relative?     A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  For  whom  do  you  work  in  the  slate  and  soapstone  business? — A.  T.  II.  Butler 
&  ('(.. 

Q.   Are  you  working  al  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  there? — A.  Since. Inly.  L885. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  is  Nashua  street?— A.  Since  then,  sir. 

(Subpoena  of  John  Hicks,  marked  Exhibil  L30,  II.  I'.  N.  Subpoena  of  John  F. 
Leonard,  marked  Exhibil  L31,  II.  P.  X.  Subpoenaof  .lames  F.  Leonard,  marked 
Exhibil  132,  II.  P.  \.  | 

DENNIS  T.  MANNING,  sworn. 

Bj   Mr.  Mai.i.kv: 
<^.   What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Dennis  T.  Manning; 

4S  Nashua  street. 

(}.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.   Ireland. 

<^.    How  old  are  yon? — A.   35. 

<,>.    When  did  yon  come  to  America? — A.    1886. 

(j.    Where  were  yon  naturalized  and  when? — A.   In  Boston  in  1886. 

Q.  You  came  to  America  in  1886  and  got  naturalized  in  1886? — A.  I  was  naturalized 
in  1896. 

<^.  How  old  were  yon  when  yon  !_rot  naturalized? — A.  I  was  naturalized  when  I 
was  35,  and  I  am  six  years  naturalized. 

(}.  Who  are  your  witnesses  to  your  naturalization? — A.  One  is  dead  and  I  do  not 
know  where  the  other  is  now. 

Q.   What  is  the  name  of  the  dead  one? — A.  George  Brown. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live? — A.   16  Hudson  street. 

Q.   Who  is  the  other  one? — A.  Sweeney. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  lived  at  that  time  at  1  *>  Hudson 
street. 

().   Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902?— A.   48  Nashua  street. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Three  years  next  May. 

<^.   Which  room  do  yon  occupy? — A.  The  rear  room  on  the  lower  floor. 

Q.  Who  roomed  with  yon? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Dolan.  1  do  not  know 
where  lie  is  now. 

Q.    Who  rooms  with  you  now? — A.    A  man  by  the  name  of  Crowley. 

Q.    Whom  do  you  work  for? — A.   The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

JOHN  MURPHY,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M alley:  • 
Q.   What   is   your  name,  a,ye,  residence,  and   occupation? — A.  John   Murphy;  48 
Nashua  street;  •"><>  years  of  age;   work  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  at  48  Nashua  street?— A.    Eleven  years. 
Q.   Where  were  you  born?— A.   Ireland. 
Q.  Where  were  yon  naturalized  and  when? — A.  In  Boston. 
<,>.   In  the  Federal  Building? — A.  At  the  post-office. 
<t>.   Who  are  your  witnesses? — A.  John  Hayes  and  William  Murphy. 
(Subpoena  of  John  O'Rourke  marked  Exhibil  133,  II.  I'.  N.) 

JOHN   F.  REAGAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M  u.i.iov: 

<j.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  John  F.  Reagan;  48 
Nashua  street;  horseshoer. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Ireland. 

Q.  Are  you  married? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.  When  did  yon  come  to  America? — A.    April.  IS!*."). 

Q.  I  low  old  are  yon? — A.  Twenty-five. 

Q.  When  were  yon  naturalized? — A.    1900. 

»^.  Who  are  your  witnesses? — A.  John  J.  Hayes  and  Patrick  Shea. 

<,).  Where  did  Hayes  live  at  that  time? — A.  48  Nashua  street. 

Q.  Where  did  Shea  live?     A.    15  Nashua  street. 

<L».  Hbw  old  were  yon  when  yon  were  naturalized? — A.   Twenty-two. 
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Q.    Where  did  you  first  go  when  you  came  to  Boston? — A.  4S  Nashua  street. 
<}.   Live  there  six  years'.' — A.    Eight  years. 

Q.  For  whom  do  you  work? — A.  At  200  A  street,  Smith  Boston,  for  O'Neil  iV 
Murphy. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 
Q.    You  do  not  know  any  reason  why  t lie  Irish  should  <.ret  naturalized,  do  you?— 
A.   No,  sir. 

CORNELIUS  .1.  REARDON,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  a'_re.  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Cornelius  .F.  Reardon; 
48  Nashua  street;  28  years  old;  laborer. 

<l.    For  whom  do  you  work'.' — A.    Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born?     A.   Ireland. 

Q.    When  did  you  come  to  America'.' — A.    1895. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized? — A.   1901;  September. 

Q.   Who  are  your  witnesses? — A.   Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Freehall. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Haves'.' — A.  48  Nashua  street;  about  four  years 
ag< >. 

Q.   You  tirst  met  him  in  1899?— A.    1  did  not  say  1899. 

Q.   Four  years  hack  from  this  year?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

ij.   When  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Freehall? — A.   Four  years  ago. 

Q.   He  is  another  inspector  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  he  works  for  the  city? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    No. 

Q.  When  you  were  naturalized  in  1901,  these  men  had  known  you  two  years? — 
A.   Longer  than  that.      In  and  around  there,  J  should  say. 

Q.   How  well  had  you  known  them? — A.   1  had  known  them  to  speak  to. 

(I    When  did  you 'first  go  to  live  at  48  Nashua  street?— A.   1900. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  36  Staniford  street. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.   For  three  months. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  38  Bakeman  street. 

{].  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad? — A.  Seven 
years,  1  think,  in  .June. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  were  naturalized? — A.  Twenty-six  years:  about 
25  or  L'(i  years. 

Q.    Which  is  it;  don't  you  know? — A.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

(].   How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  this  country? — A.   Nineteen  years  or  so. 

Q.    Did  you  get  out  your  first  papers? — A.    Yes.  sir;  the  first  year  I  came  here 

Q.    And  the  first  year  you  came  here  you  got  out  your  first  papers? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  you  got  out  your  last  papers  in  1901? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

TIMOTHY  SULLIV  \N,  -worn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Timothy  Sullivan;  48 
Nashua  street;   laborer;  •">!». 

<,).   Where  were  you  born?-    \.    Ireland. 

Q.    Who  do  you  work  for?— A.   The  city  of  Boston. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  working  there'.' — A.   Twenty  years. 

Q.   Ami  when  did  you  come  to  America?— A.   1880. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  48  Nashua  street?-- A.  Somewhere  around  four 
years,  and  perhaps  going  on  live. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  for  the  city  of  Boston  how  long? — A.  Twenty  year- 
next  June. 

Cross-examination  h\  Mr.  Mohan; 

<j.   You  started  early  working  for  the  city?     A.    I  did. 

(}.   You  have  had  good  luck  in  keeping  your  job? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(Subpoena  of  Charles  E.  Quinn,  marked  Exhibit  134,  11.  1".  N.:  subpoena  of  Frank 
II.  Quinn,  marked  Exhibit  L35,  II.  I'.  V:  subpoena  of  Michael  .1.  A.  Welch,  marked 
Fxhil.it  136,  H.P.N.;  subpoena  of  George  H.  Berg,  marked  Exhibit  137,  H.  P.N.; 
subpoena  of  Francis  Quinn,  marked  Exhibit  138,  11.  I'.  N.) 
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MICHAEL  .!.  STANFORD,  swum. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

(j.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation?— A.  Michael  I-'.  Stanford; 
50  years  old;  13  Billerica  street. 

Q.   II<.\\  long  have  you  lived  there?— A.  Three  or  four  years. 

<}.    I  > I <  1  you  ever  live  at  111  Decatur  street,  Charlestown? — A.   No,  sir. 

<^.   What  is  your  business? — A.   I  work  forthecity. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  working  for  them? — A.   I  went  in  under  Mayor  Hart. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Republican  or  Democrat  in  politics? — A  I  don't  know,  sir:  I  am  no1 
going  to  tell;  I  know,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell. 

Q.  Axe  you  ashamed  of  your  politics? — A.  No;  1  am  not  going  to  tell  what  I  am. 

Q.   Are  you  married  or  single? — A.   Married. 

(}.    Hoes  your  wife  live  with  you  at  !:;  Billerica  street?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ho  you  occupy  the  whole  house*.'  —  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  five  years  for  the  city;  what  department?— A.  Street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  live  in  Charlestown? — A.   Yes,  sir:    I  did. 

Q.  When'.' — A.    It  might  be  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.   Ireland. 

Q.  When  were  you  naturalized?— A.    I  think  in  1893. 

<,>.  Who  were  your  witnesses'.' — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Cannon  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sullivan. 

Commonwealth  ok  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

V.  ist  Boston  District  (  !ourt. 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  109  pages,  is  a  true  ami  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  ami  the  proceedings  in  the  contested  election  case  of  Joseph 
A.  Conry  against  John  A.  Keliher,  before  me  on  March  1  \.  L903,  all  signatures  hav- 
ing been  waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are 
marked  as  herein  referred  to. 

Joseph  II .  Barnes,  Jr., 
Special  Justia  of  East  Boston  District  Court. 

No  i  [i  i:    in    TAKE    DEPOSITIONS. 

M  wi<  n  12.  L903. 
John  A.  Keliher,  Esq.,  or  his  attorneys: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 
names  and  residences  are  given  in  the  appended  list  on  Monday,  the  Kith  day  of  March. 
A.  D.  L903,  for  the  purpose  of  usim_r  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest, 
wherein  I  am  the  contestant  and  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  said 
day,  before  Joseph  H.  Barnes,  jr.,  a  special  justice  of  the  East  Boston  district  court, 
at  the  court  room  of  the  Mast  Boston  district  court.  Meridian  street,  in  Mast  Boston; 
and  if  the  taking  of  said  deposition  is  not  concluded  on  the  said  date  the  further  tak- 
ing of  guch  deposition  will  he  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same  hour  and  place 
until  fully  concluded. 

Barry  Brown,  12  Blossom  street:  Thomas  I-'.  Feeney,  45A  Green  street;  Michael 
W.  Davey,  Dominick  Hart,  Patrick  Henry.  Patrick  J.  Reagan,  Michael  J.  Winn,  Pat- 
rick infills.  ,")S  Auburn  street:  George  R.  Dean,  Daniel  McEachern,  Timothy  W. 
Crowley,  49  Auburn  street.  Boston. 

Joseph  A.  (  Ionry. 
By  his  attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Malley. 

Boston,  March  l.J.  190S. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

By  virtue  hereof  1  this  day  made  diligent  search  for  the  within-named  John  A. 
Keliher.  but  could  not  find  him  within  my  precinct,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same 
day,  at  '1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.,  I  notified  the  within-named  John  A.  Keliher 
of  the  within  hearing  by  '_ri\  ing  in  ham  I  to  V  ram  -is  A.  Campbell,  his  attorney,  a  dupli- 
cate original  copy  of  the  within  notice. 

John  J.  CONROY, 
Constable  of  the  ('H;i  of  Boston. 
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Boston,  March  9,  190S. 
Joseph  II.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  Iht  East  Boston  District  Court. 
On  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestanl  in  a  contested  election  case  against  John 
A.  Keliber, returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congressional  district,  I 
hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  L10,  as 
judge  of  a  courl  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of  .Massachusetts,  fur  the  issuance 
of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  "t  the  following-named  witnesses  at  the  court 
room  of  the  East  Boston  district  court,  on  Meridian  street,  in  East  Boston,  within 
said  district,  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose  names  ami  addresses  are  here- 
with submitted,  for  attendance  March  16,1903:  George  R.  Dean,  Daniel  McEachern, 
Timothy  \Y.  Crowley,  49  Auhurn  street,  Ward  8,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Michael  W.  Davey, 
Dominick  Harte.  Patrick  Henry,  Patrick  .1.  Reagan,  Michael  J.  Winn, Thomas  i'>. 
Winn,  Patrick  Higgins,58  Auhurn  street,  Ward  8,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Harry  Brown,  L2 
Blossom  street,  Ward  8,  Boston,  Mass.:  Thomas  F.  Feeney,45A  Green  street.  Ward  8, 
Boston,  Mas>. 

J(  >SEPH    A.   (  lONRY. 

By  his  attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Mai.i.kv. 
Francis  F.  Harrington. 

EIGHTH  DAY. 

East  Boston,  Monday,  March  16,  1903. 

Mr.  M  m.i.kv.  May  it  please  the  court,  in  continuing  the  hearing  1  have  to  ask  the 
court  to  produce  the  subpoenas  for  George  R.  Dean  and  Daniel  R.  Regan. 

(Subpoenas  produced  and  marked  Exhibit  139,  J.  H.B.,  and  140,  J.H.B.) 

I  have  the  notice  served  on  counsel  for  John  A.  Keliher  of  the  intention  to  take 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  named  therein.     (Ex.  141,  J.  H.  B. ) 

Will  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  called  answer  by  saying  "Here,"  and  stand- 
ing in  line  for  the  purpose  of  being  sworn?  Jorn  R.  Dean,  49  Auburn  street:  Daniel 
McEchearn,  49  Auburn  street;  Timothy  W.Crowley,  Michael  W.  Davey,  58  Auburn 
street;  Dominick  Hart.  58  Auburn  street;  Patrick  Henry,  Patrick  J.  Regan,  Michael 
J.  Winn,  James  B.  Winn,  Patrick  Higgins,  Julian  Kelly. 

(The  witnesses  were  all  sworn  by  Judge  Barnes.) 

GEORGE  R.  DEAN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  M alley : 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  George  R.  Dean 
49  Auburn  street.  Boston;  law  student. 

<2-    Where  are  you  a  law  student? — A.   Boston  University. 

Q.   Do  you  work  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  work  for  the  city  of  Boston?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

(I   When?— A.   Oh,  last  week. 

Q.    What  department? — A.   Sanitary  department. 

Q.  What  was  your  designation? — A.  Checker. 

Q.   In  what  yard? — A.    Down  at  the  scow. 

(I.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston  previous  to  last  week? — 
A.    About  two  mouths  and  a  half. 

<„>.   And  when  did  von  leave  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Lasl  week. 

<,>.    What  time?— A'.    I  don't  know. 

(I    Well,  was  it  the  first  or  the  last  of  the  week?— A.    About  the  middle. 

Q.   Did  you  receive  a  summons  to  appear  here? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

().  When  did  you  receive  it? — A.  1  don't  know — that  is,  I  don't  know  when  it 
was  left  at  my  house. 

<^.   You  received  it  after  March  10.  mo:;,  didn't  you? — A.  Some  time  after  then. 

Q.   Some  time?     When  did  you  receive  it? — A.    1  don't  know   what  day  it  was. 

Q.    Some  time  later  than  Tuesday  night'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now.    when   did   you   leave   the  employ  of  the  city  of    Boston?      Was   it    upon 

receiving  the  summons? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  receiving  the  summons  did  you  leave  the  employ  of  the 
city? — A.    Well,  a  couple  of  days  after,  I  guess. 

»,».    That  i-  to  -ay,  Thursday? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   And  were  you  discharged? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<i.    You  were  not  suspended? — A.    Not  that  [  know  of. 

(I.   Who  discharged  you? — A.   The  foreman. 

Q.    What  is  his  name? — A.    llernan. 

•-".'70—03 It) 
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Q.    Is  his  name  Martin  A.  Hernan? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  witness  who  testified  here,  is  it  not?— A.   Yes,  sir, 

(l  Was  there  any  understanding  that  you  should  go  hark  to  w« irk  after  this  trial? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  law  student? — A.  About  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  In  whose  office?— A.  Robert  II.  <  >.  Shultz. 

Q,  What  were  the  hours  of  your  work  for  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  day? — A. 
In  the  morning 

Q.    From  what  hour  to  what  hour? — A.   Aboul  7  to  12  o'clock. 

(}.  When  did  you  report  to  the  office  of  Etobt.  II.  < ».  Shultz?— A.  Whenever  I  had 
the  time  to  spare. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  not  regularly  engaged,  hut  went  there  at  your  pleasure? — A. 
Y.-s,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  Mr.  Shultz's  office  to  advance  your  education  as  a  law- 
yer?— A.  Read  law  hock-. 

«,>.    About  how  much  time  of  each  day? — A.    Whenever  I  had  the  opportunity. 

Q.    Did  you  attend  a  law  school? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  law  school?— A.   Boston  University. 

Q.   At  what  hours  did  you  attend  there?— A.    Different  hours. 

Q.  From  what  hour  to  what  hour?  What  was  the  earliest  and  latest  hour? — A. 
About  12  to  5. 

Q.    And  your  latest  hour  of  going? — A.   About  '■'>  o'clock. 

u.  Where  was  Mr.  Shultz's  office  when  you  first  went  into  his  office  two  and  a 
half  years  ago'.' — A.    I  did  not  go  into  his  office  then. 

Q.  Whose  office  did  you  go  into  as  law  student  two  and  a  half  years  ago? — A.  No 
one's. 

Q.    Whose  was  the  first  office  you  went  into  as  a  law  student? — A.    Mr.  Shultz's. 

Q.   When  was  the  date? — A.   1  could  not  say  the  exact  date. 

Q.  About  when.'— A.  I  went  in  and  out  Of  there.  J  never  worked  there  perma- 
nently. 

Q.   Never  received  wages? — A.   In  some  sorts  of  ways  I  did. 

Q.  When  he  sent  you  out  to  look  after  witnesses  he  paid  you  something? — A. 
Something;  yes  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  in  Shultz's  office — how  much? — A.  I  never  figured 
it  up.     I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell. 

Q.    What  is  your  estimate? — A.   I  never  received  very  much. 

<,>.  How  much  all  told  would  you  say  you  had  received  from  Mr.  Shultz  in  your 
capacity  as  law  student? — A.   Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  say  any  way  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  received  anything  from  him?— A.  Y'es;  I  received 
something. 

Q.   When? — A.  I  don't  remember  when. 

Q.    How  much  was  it  you  received  at  different  times'.' — A.   Different  sums. 

<,>.   How  much  at  any  one  time? — A.   J  don't  know. 

Q.   What  was  it  you  received  it  for? — A.   Going  errands  for  him. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  any  particular  errand  you  went  for  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

<^.   Do  you  remember  any  errand  you,  have  (lone  for  him? — A.    I  do. 

<}.    What  was  that? — A.   doing  up  to  the  probate  court  different  times. 

Q.  I  low  much  pay  did  you  receive  for  that? — A.  I  can't  say  as  I  received  any 
particular  pay.     My  chief  pay  was  the  privilege  of  studying  hooks  from  his  library. 

(j.  How  much  pay  did  you  receive  from  the  city  of  Boston  in  your  capacity  as 
checker? — A.  Two  dollars  a  day. 

Q.   By  whom  were  you  appointed? — A.  By  Sulfivan,  I  suppose. 

<,>.   Superintendent  of  the  sanitary  division? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.  At  whose  request? — A.  MyTequest. 

Q.    Did  you  know  him  before? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  You  walked  up  there  and  asked  him  for  the  joh? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  walk 
up  there. 

Q.    Did  you  go  up  there  through  a  friend? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,).  What  friend  did  you  go  up  there  through?  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  don't 
know  his  name  now. 

Q.   How  long  had  you  known  him  as  a  friend? — A.   Four  or  live  years. 

<^.  What  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him?— A.  I  have  not  seen  him  now  from  the 
day  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  That  is.  you  had  a  friend  for  four  or  five  years  who  got  you  a  joh  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  sanitary  division,  of  which  he  was  an  employee;  you 
have  known  him  for  four  or  five  years,  and  you  can  not  recall  his  name  now? — A. 
No,  bIt. 
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Q.  You  are  nut  very  grateful  to  him,  are  you? — A.  I  don't  know  what  I  ought 
to  do. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  wanted  to  do  him  a  favor  as  a  little  expression  of  gratitude  for 
getting  you  the  job,  you  would  not  remember  his  name? — A.  I  don't  remember  the 
question  as  you  put  it. 

Q.  If  you  wished  to  express  your  thankfulness  to  him  for  having  appointed  you 
to  this  job,  von  would  not  know  what  his  name  was  or  how  to  address  him? — A. 
Well,  I  mjght. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  remember  his  whole 
name 

Q.   What  is  his  first  name? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

<,>.    What  is  his  last  name? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

(j.    What  is  his  middle  name? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

{}.    When-  does  he  live? — A.    He  lives  out  of  town  somewhere. 

Q.  Out  of  Boston? — A.   No,  sir:  but  out  in  the  suburbs. 

Q.  What  suburbs — Dorchester  or  what? — A.  Out  there  somewhere,  just  out  of 
Roxbury;  I  don't  know  just  where — Dorchester  or  Roxbury. 

Q.    You  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street? — A.    No. 

Q.   Or  any  more  particular  location  as  his  residence? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  any  statesman  or  politician  with  reference  to  getting 
employment  in  the  sanitary  division? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Get  any  letter  from  any  public  man? — A.    No,  sir. 

(j.   From  any  publicist? — A.   No. 

Q.    I  >i« I  you  have  a  rating  on  the  civil  service? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  took  an  examination  for  employment  under  the  civil  service'.' — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  the  summons  to  come  here  did  you  communicate  that  fact  to 
the  foreman? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  anybody? — A.   No,  sir. 

<^.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should  be  discharged  a  day  or  two  after 
you  s_'ot  the  summons  to  come  here  a<  a  witness? — A.  No,  sir:  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
I  was  discharged. 

<^.   You  have  been  doing  your  work  all  right? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  coincidence,  that  a  day  or  two  after  you  trot  the  summons,  within  a 
day  or  two,  you  were  discharged? — A.   I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it. 

*}.  That  is,  you  have  not  worked  for  the  city  of  Boston  since  last  Thursday? — A. 
No,  sir. 

(j.   You  have  no  expectation  of  pay  for  later  than  last  Thursday'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  anticipation  or  promise  that  you  will  work  later  for  the  city  of 
Boston? — A.   No,  sir. 

C2.   Are  you  married? — A.    No,  sir. 

().   Where  were  you  born? — A.    In  Charlestown. 

{}.   How  old  are  you? — A.   Twenty-rive. 

Q.  What  month  and  what  year  were  you  born  in? — A.  December  '■'>. 

Q.  Previous  to  two  and  a  half  months  ago  had  you  ever  worked  for  the  city  of 
Boston? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Other  than  being  a  law  student  for  two  ami  a  half  years  what  employment  had 
you? — A.   Worked  in  a  grocery  store  for  Mrs.  K.  E.  Fardy,  a  lady  at  42  Auburn 

street. 

Q.   That  is  within  two  or  three  numbers  of  where  you  live? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Working  there  as  a  grocery  clerk? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(1.    How  long  had  you  worked  for  her? — A.   I  don't  know;  about  ten  years.  I  guess. 

Q.   You  did  not  go  back  to  that  employment  after  last  week? — A.   I  was  off  and  on. 

<.,>.  Where  are  you  at  present  employed,  if  anywhere? — A.  Nowhere  at  present. 
I  drop  into  the  grocery  store:  it  is  run  by  my  sister. 

Cj.  She  is  your  sister? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(.,>.   You  have  been  associated  with  her  in  the  store  for  ten  years? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  having  the  interest  which  you  have  as  a  relative,  you  drop  in  from  time  to 
time? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<.^.   Other  than  that  you  are  not  employed  there'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  at  48  Auburn  street? — A.  About  eight  years. 

{}.   You  live  with  your  father  and  mother? — A.   My  mother. 

Q.    Hoes  you  sister  live  there?     Is  she  married? — A.  She  is  a  widow. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  assessing  of  people  from  49  Auburn 
street? — A.   Not  that  I  can  remember. 

(,>.  Save  you  been  at  all  interested  in  the  assessing  of  voters  last  year  in  Ward 
8?— A.   Yerv  little. 
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«,).  How  much  have  you  had  to  do  with  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  recall 
any  specific  occasion. 

<^.   Have  you  not  been  doing  special  work  in  the  assessing  of  voters? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   For  the  regular  Democratic  organization  in  Ward  8?      \.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Have  you  assisted  Mr.  Levin  in  the  naturalization  of  voters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   .\n\  w  here?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Have  you  -Miic  a-  a  witness  to  the  United  state-  courts?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  appeared  as  a  witness  inthelasl  yearand  a  half? — A.  i  appeared 
one  time  for  a  fellow  to  gel  assessed. 

(J.   What  was  his  name? — A.    I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.   I  low  long  ha<l  you  known  him? — A.   1  have  known  him  all  my  life,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name'.' — A.  1  don't  know  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  you 
have  caught  me.     I  remember  going  up  to  city  hall  one  night. 

Q.    What  is  his  last  name'.' — A.    I  don't  know  as  I  could  recall  it. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  1  don't  remember;  I  just  remember  tl ccasion  of 

lt<  >i ult  to  city  hall. 

ii.   Where  was  he  assessed  from? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

vj.  You  swore  you  knew  where  he  lived  May  1. — A.  1  did:  1  suppose  I  could 
swear  again  it'  1  saw  the  fellow  in  front  of  inc. 

(.j.   When  did  yon  i_ro  ii|i  to  have  him  assessed'.' — A.   1  went  up  one  night. 

Q.    In  what  month? — A.    I  don't  know:  just  at  the  close  of  registration. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  he? — A.  If  I  could  remember  what  kind  of 
looking  fellow  he  was,  1  suppose  I  would  rememher  his  name. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  he  was  tall  or  short,  light  complexioned  or  dark, 
or  whether  he  had  a  black  coat  and  side  whiskers  or  smooth  face;  you  don't  remem- 
ber, do  you? — A.  No;  1  told  you  if  I  could  rememher  any  of  these  questions  I  could 
tell  who  the  fellow  was. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  can  remember  being  sworn  in  the  assessment  of? — A. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  can  rememher. 

(}.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  assessment  of  I'atrick  J.  Anglin, 
did  you'.' — A.    Yes,  sir;    I  think  he  is  the  man. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  At  15  Bowdoin  street. 

<}.  How  long  had  you  known  I'atrick  .1.  Anglin  when  you  got  him  assessed? — A. 
hail  known  him  for  four  or  live  years,  I  guess. 

<}.    Where  did  you  first  meet  him? — A.    I  met  him  about  the  city. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now? — A.  At  49  Auburn  street. 

Q.   That  is  your  house,  is  it  not? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

»,>.    When  did  he  move  down  to  your  house'.' — A.    I  can't  state  when. 

'}•    About  when? — A.    I  don't  know  as  I  could  state  accurately. 

(}.  One  month  ago  or  six  months  ago? — A.   Quite  a  while. 

Q.   What  do  you  call  "quite  a  while?" — A.    Five  or  six  months. 

•  j.    Is  he  a  boarder  there'.' — A.    Yes. 

i^.    He  works  in  the  sanitary  division,  does  he  not'.' — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  lie  works  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  He  works  somewhere;  I  never  bothered 
to  ask  him  where  he  did  work;    I  met  him  very  little. 

<v>.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  working  forthecitj  of  Boston  three  and  a 
half  week-,  and  you  live  at  15  Bowdoin  street,  and  you  don't  know  where  he 
works?— A.  Well,  I  told  you  I  had  a  slight  idea  that  he  was  working  for  the  city, 
but  I  don't  know  what  department,  only  it  is  hearsay.  I  read  it  in  the  paper  that 
lie  said  he  was  a  breaker  of  horses,  or  something  like  that. 

<,).    You  read  it  in  the  paper  after  he  testified  here? — A.    Yes. 

<}.  You  don't  know  that  he  brought  horses  round  to  his  domicile  to  break? — A.  I 
don't  kiio-.    w  hat  his  duty  is. 

Q.  Ever  see  him  break  anything  in  the  last  four  or  five  years? — A.  Yes:  I  suppose 
he  ha.-  ho  ike  something. 

<,>.   What  did  he  break?     A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  law? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of:  he  i>  a  g I.  peaceable  citizen. 

Q;    You  have  not  -rr\\  him  since  lie  testified  here,  have  you'.' — A.   Oh.  yes. 

Q.  Didn't  talk  with  him  anything  about  this  case?— A.  Well,  1  don't  know  as  I 
had  any  particular  talk. 

n.  After  you  heard  lie  was  working  for  the  city  of  Boston,  the  same  municipality 
with  \ou.  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  say  "What  department  are  you  in.  neighbor 
or  brother?"— A.    I  don't  know  that   I  ever  asked  him  that. 

u.  You  did  nol  know  at  all  that  he  was  working  for  the  city  of  Boston?  You  did 
not  l.ici'v  it  before?     A.    Yes;   I  knew  he  worked  one  other  time. 

Q.  You  did  know  that  I'atrick  .1.  Anglin  lived  at  1">  Bowdoin  street  when  he 
-w  ore  to  it'.' — A.  Well.  1  have  seen  him  going  in  there,  and  1  have  been  up  to  his 
room. 
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Q.   Frequently? — A.  Not  frequently;  once  in  a  while  I  would  meet  hiro. 

Q.  Yon  would  go  up  to  his  room  and  have  a  cigar  with  liim? — A.  Whatever  was 
on  tap;  yes. 

Q.  Whatever  was  on  tap?  Where  was  he  working  at  that  time?—  \.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  W'iiri;  yon  knew  him  four  or  five  years  ago  he  was  not  living  at  15  Bowdoin 
street,  was  he? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   He  was  n<>:  at  4i»  Auburn  strict.  but  living  in  Cambridge? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  swore  that  he  lived  at  15  Bowdoin  street,  and  when  you  went 
in  to  get  anything  on  tap,  you  knew  that  he  was  living  at  Cain!''  ■  '..■■  n't  you? — - 

A.    1  don't  know  . 

Q.  When  did  you  know  that  he  was  living  at  L5  Bowdoin  street?— A.  Lbout  two 
years 

Q.  About  two  years  ago  you  knew  positively  that   lie  was  living  at   L5  Bowdoin 
t? — A.   Not  positively;  [  am  giving  my  idea  of  it. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea  of  it,  he  had  been  living  at  15  Bowdi  two  years 

previous  to  that  time?  -A.   [  don't  know  what  time  ving  there. 

Q.   What     as  the  particular  time     the  season,  he  lived  at  No.  15  Bowdoin  street 
A.   I  don't  know  as  I  could  state. 

<^.   You  satisfied  yourself  in  some  way  that   he  was  living  there? — A.   Yes;  I  did. 

Q.   You  «1  ill  satisfy  yourself  of  that?— A.   i  had  been  up  there. 

i>.   When?      \.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  -iM-uii  of  the  year? — A.  1  don't  know  a-  I  could  say  the  season  of  the 
year. 

Q.  How  many  times  all  told  <!i<l  you  meet  him? — A.  Probably  two  or  three  times; 
1  me1  him  i  iccasionally. 

<,>.  Now,  in  two  or  three  years  you  met  him  occasionally,  and  went  up  to  the  room 
with  him? — A.   Yes. 

<,».   How  many  times  did  you  go  to  the  room  with  him?—  A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  From  what  other  sources  did  yon  derive  that  information? — A.  I  knew  fellows 
thai  went  there,  and  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  As  a  re-nh  of  seeing  him  go  up  there  two  or  three  times  you  went  up  and 
sw^re  that  lie  lived  there  on  the  1st  of  May? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Who  else  had  seen  him  there'.' — A.    I  don't  know;   one  other  fellow  . 

Q.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  I  have  met  him 
before. 

Q.    Where'.'— A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.    At  what  place? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    What  did  he  look  like? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tall,  thin,  short,  or  stout? — A.  1  appeal  to  the  court  on  his  questions,  your 
honor. 

The  COURT.    Yon  can  answer  them. 

The  Witness.   I  have  been  answering  them  over  and  over  again. 

The  Court.   Yon  ought  to  he  able  to  stand  it  as  long  as  he  can. 

The  Witness.    I  like  to  act  like  a  gentleman  to  him. 

The  Court.   Yon  will  keep  on. 

The  Witness.    1  don't  know  him  at  all. 

Q.    Did  you  know   him  at  the  time? — A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    What   time  was   it  each  year  you  went   to  get  Anglin  assessed'.' — A.    Sometime 

before  registration  closed.     1  don't  remember  exactly. 

<,••  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  was  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly;  sometime 
before  it  closed. 

Q.  shortly  before  it  closed? — A.  I  don't  remember.  We  got  there  in  time  for  him 
to  register;  that  is  all  1  know. 

>>.  Anybody  else  living  with  Anglin  in  the  room  when  you  went  up  to  to  see  him? — ■ 
I  don';  remember.  I  think  T  heard  him  say  there  was  Bcnnebody,  hut  1  do  not 
remember  who  it  was. 

<  >.    A  man  or  woman'.'    -A.    Some  man. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  know  whether  his  name  was  not  taken  by  the  street 
assessors  in  L902? — A.  Do  1  know  any  reason? 

Q.    Yes.  —  A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  He  was  there  at  that  time,  wasn't  he? — A.  I  think  he  was:  I  can't  swear  to 
thai  fact. 

<.,>.  Are  you  not  sure  enough  to  swear  that  he  was? — A.  1  am  as  positive  as  a  man 
can  he. 

Q.  You  were  -nre  enough  that  he  was  to  -wear  to  it  when  von  went  up  and  swore 
to  it?— A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ami  yet  you  only  knew  him  casually  from  going  to  hie  room? — A.  Yes;  I  was 
quite  a  friend  of  his. 

<j.  Von  did  not  know  him  well  enough  to  know  where  he  worked'.' — A.  Yes,  I 
know  where  he  worked.  I  know  he  worked  in  the  old  court-house  in  May  or  April. 
1  don't  know  exactly  where  he  was. 

Q.    Well,  previous  to  May  1.  1902.  you  know  him.  didn't  you? — A.    Yes. 

< l  Take  the  April  previous;  where  did  ho  work? — A.   I  don't  know. 

<i.  Was  it  at  the  old  court-house  that  he  worked  then? — A.  ]  know  ho  worked 

there,  hut   I  could  not  state  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Who  is  John  J.  Dean? — A.   My  brother. 

<l.  He  live- at  19  Auburn  street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

ij.  Where  does  he  work? — A.  He  is  dead. 

<^.  When  did  your  brother  die? — A.  Sometime  in  November. 

Q.  This  last  November?— A.   Yes. 

(>.  I  io  you  know  John  McCracken? — A.   I  know  him. 

Q.  Did  he  live  there  last  May'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   At  49  Auburn  street? — A.  I  guess  so:  I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  lived  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  your  immediate  family,  including  your  sister? — A.  Her 
two  sons  and  my  mother. 

<,).    Has  she  any  children? — A.  Two  children. 

Q.    How  many  rooms  in  the  house  49  Auburn  street'.' — A.  Ten  rooms. 

Q.    You  occupy  what,  room? — A.   J  occupy  an  attic  room. 

Q.   With  whom,  if  anybody? — A.  Myself. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  the  sole  occupancy  of  that  room;  now.  on  the  first  floor  how 
many  rooms  arc  there'.' — A.   Two  basement  kitchens. 

Q.   How  many  floors  are  there,  all  told?— A.   Four. 

Q.  That  is.  includingthe  basement  kitchens? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  basement  kitchen  is  used  for  kitchen  purposes;  what  is  the  other 
kitchen  used  for'.' — A.    Dining  room. 

Q.   Then  on  the  first  street  floor  how  many  roon  s  are  there? — A.   Twi>. 

ij.  What  are  they  used  for? — A.  Well,  at  different  times  a  sleeping  apartment,  and 
one  for  a  parlor. 

Q.  One  is  principally  used  for  a  parlor  and  the  rear  room  you  use  at  times  for 
sleeping  purposes  and  at  times  for  a  sitting  room'.' — A.  Whatever  occasion  requires  it 
to  he  used  for. 

1 1  On  the  floor  above  that  how  many  rooms  are  t  here? — A.  Three. 

Q.  All  sleeping  rooms? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.    What  are  they  used  for'.' — A.   There  is  a  family  living  there. 

Q.    What  is  the  name  of  that  family? — A.    Home. 

Q.   Man  and  wife  and  children'.' — A.   Man  and  wife. 

<}.  They  occupy  three  rooms  alone? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Any  children'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.   Fresco  painter. 

<}.   What  room  did  Mrs.  Fardy  occupy? — A.   Different  rooms. 

Q.   What  rooms  did  she  sleep  in  last  spring? — A.    I  don't  know  as  I  could  say. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  did  not  have  any  designated  room  a-  her  own? — 
A.   Nil  designated  room. 

Q.  Where  did  the  two  children  sleep? — A.  In  the  attic 

Q.  A  hove  the  1  [orne  domicile  of  three  rooms  there  was  an  attic  floor? — A.   Ye-,  sir. 

Q.  Of  how  many  rooms? — A.  Three.  Nobody  slept  in  the  basement.  Then- was 
one  room  on  the  first  floor  that  was  used  sometimes  as  a  sleeping  room  or  jreneral 
living  room:  sometimes  my  sister  and  my  mother  slept  there,  and  sometime-  they 
slept  upstairs  and  1  downstairs. 

Q.   By  your  sister  you  mean  Mrs.  Fardy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  the  t  WO  children  —  where  do  they  Bleep?— A.    <  .enerally  in  the  attic. 

<^.  They  had  a  separate  room  for  the  two  children?^    \.   Yes. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  upper  room  in  the  attic'.' — A.  There  are  two  other  moms  in 
the  attic. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  three  rooms  and  that  you  occupied  one  yourself  exclu- 
sively?— A.   Well,  sometimes. 

Q.  The  children  occupied  the  other?— A.  No;  not  altogether;  generally  at  that 
time  they  did:  sometimes  they  would  and  sometimes  they  would  not,  and  sometimes 
I   would  occupy  it. 

Q.  Who  occupied  it  last  spring? — A.  !  don't  remember. 
Q.   Where  did  the  two  children  sleep  generally? — A.    In  the  attic. 
Q.    When  they  slept,  the  two  children    had    the  two   rooms  to  themselves,  didn't 
they? — A.   No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  old  are  they? — A.  One  is  12  and  the  other  about  10. 
Q.  Who  slept  in  the  third  room? — A.  There  are  two  beds  then-. 
Q.  These  two  children  are  of  what  sex? — A.  Two  boys. 

<2.  Who  slept  in  those  two  beds  in  the  third  attic  room  last  spring? — A.  A  fellow 
named  Sheehan,  and  sometimes  lie  would  have  McCracken  sleep  with  him. 
(1.  And  sometimes  he  would  sleep  alone?— A.  Yes;  when   McCracken  would  not 

Come  home. 

(,).  In  the  other  bed  who  slept? — A.  Mr.  Crow  ey.  and  sometimes  another 
Mr.  McCracken,  and  sometimes  I  would  sleep  there. 

Q.  other  than  that  nobody  else  slept  there  last  sprint.'? — A.  Not  that  I  remember 
of.     There  wa-  one  room  my  brother  used  to  sleep  in  on  a  couch — a  small  bed. 

<^.  Where  did  your  brother,  who  is  now  dead,  sleep  last  spring? — A.  In  one  of  the 
atties. 

Q.    Which  one  of  the  three?— A.   The  hack  attic. 

(}.  That  was  not  the  room  that  McCracken, Sheehan,  and  his  friend  slept  in  some- 
times?—  A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  room  the  two  children  slept  in'.' — A.  The  rooms  were  changed 
round. 

<l  I  speak  of  the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  .May,  1902. — A.  There  was  a  couch 
that  I  generally  slept  on.    v 

Q.  1  thought  you  said  you  used  that  alone? — A.  I  slept  in  my  bed,  and  there  was 
a  couch  also. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  used  it  exclusively,  ten  or  twelve  others  could  sleep  on 
couches?— A.    No,  sir:  not  exactly. 

o.  What  do  you  mean"  by  that? — A.  I  said  sometimes  the  two  nephews  would 
sleep  with  me. 

Q.  Not  generally  though,  did  they? — A.  Well,  whenever  occasion  required  it. 

(}.    Where  did  Mr.  Crowley  sleep'.' — A.   In  the  hack  attic. 

(}.  Where  did  Daniel  McEchearn  sleep  there? — A.  Sometimes  there  and  some- 
times out  of  town. 

Q.  How  long  did  lie  stay  at  that  house?— A.  He  has  been  there  three  or  four 
years,  as  near  as  I  can  state,  off  and  on. 

Q.   What  was  he  doing  when  out  of  town,  if  you  know? — A.   He  was  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live  there  last  spring?— A.  He  lived  there  all  the  time  oft' 
and  on. 

Q.    Whom  did  he  work  for  last  spring? — A.   I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

1 1.   Don't  you  know? — A.   No.  sir. 

<}.   Did  he  work  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.    Never  while  he  lived  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  these  same  parties  live  there  to-day? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<}•   All  the  parties  live  there  to-day?— A.  Yes,  sir;  all  outside  of  my  hrother. 

Q.   Where  dot's  Patrick  Anglin  sleep? — A.    In  the  hack  attic  now. 

Q.    What  hack  attic? — A-  The  hack  attic;  there  is  only  one. 

Q.    Where  do  you  sleep  now? — A.   In  the  hack  attic  now. 

Q.   With  him? — A.   Sometimes. 

Q.   What  is  your  room  there'.' — A.    What  do  you  mean? 

<,>.  Have  you  not  any  portion  of  the  premises  there  designated  as  your  room? — 
A.    I  am  in  the  back  attic. 

Q.    Is  that  the  same  room  that  Anglin  could  call  his? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  room  with  him?— A.  I  don't  know  as  I  room  with  him;  1  live  with  my 
family. 

<,).    He  lives  there,  does  he  not;  he  sleeps  there? — A.   He  sleeps  there  all  the  time. 

<l  Yet  you  could  not  state  that  he  worked  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  I  said  that 
I  knew  that  he  worked  for  the  city. 

(^.  You  said  that  you  did  not  learn  of  his  working  for  the  city  until  you  read  what 
it  said  in  the  paper? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  read  in  the  paper  of  his  specific  duty  as  a 
breaker  of  horses. 

<^.    Is  McEchearn  a  Large  man? — A.   I  don't  know;   I  don't  think  so. 

<}.  Who  is  William  .1.  Sheehan'.'— A.  A  young  man  that  works  in  Finn  &  Kelley's, 
the  hatters  on  Bowdoin  Square. 

Q.    He  has  lived  there  for  how  long? — A.   Five  or  six  years. 

(}.  Regularly? — A.  Regularly. 

Q.    Whom  did  he  room  with? — A.    He  used  to  room  with  my  sister. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  exactly,  of  course;  what  room  did  he  sleep  in?  A.  Oh, 
different  rooms;  the  beds  were  changed  round  different  times. 

Q.    Where  did  he  room  last  May'.' — A.    I  think  he  slept  in  the  hack  attic. 

(}.  You  have  been  sleeping  in  the  hack  attic  last  spring? — A.  I  don't  know  where 
I  did  sleep  last  spring;  I  lived  in  the  house,  that  satisfied  me. 
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Q.  If  you  did  n.it  sleep  iii  the  back  attic,  where  did  you  sleep?— A.  I  slept  down 

stairs. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  as  to  where  you  slept  lasl  spring,  1902? — A.  As  it 
comes  back  to  me  I  think  I  can  recall  it;  I  slept  down  stairs;  I  was  >i«-k. 

<,>.  When  you  were  sick  'li'l  you  sleep  in  the  basement?—  A.  No,  sir:  I  specified  a 
room  I  occupied  there. 

(,>.  The  hack  room  on  the  first  street  floor?     \.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  your  mother  and  Mrs.  Fardy  sleep  that  time?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

<2.  Where  did  the  two  children  sleep  thai  time? — A.  They  slept  somewhere  in  the 
attic.  1  was  sick,  and  I  don't  think  1  could  he  held  accountable  for  anything  that 
went  on  in  the  house  at  that  time. 

Q.   What  was  the  matter  with  you? — A.  Pneumonia. 

n.    In  April,  L902? — A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  doctor?     \.   Dr.  Cob  urn,  Warren  Chambers. 

Q.  When  you  had  pneumonia  your  mother  did  not  sleep  there,  or  Mi's.  Fardy, 
did  she?— A.  1  think  she  did. 

Q.  The  last  of  April  or  1st  of  May.  where  did  you  sleep  then? — A.  [  guess  in  the 
attic. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  sleep  up  there? — A.  Well,  I  slepl  sometimes  with  my  two 
nephews. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  sleep  the  la-t  of  April  or  the  1m  of  May? — A.  Generally 
with  my  two  nephews;  sometimes  I  would  gel  in  with  Mr.  Sheehan. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  have  the  room  in  the  attie  exclusively? — A.  Well,  I  did  have- 
it  if  1  wanted  to. 

Q.    What  did  you  have  at  that  time'.' — A.    1  had  the  whole  house  if  I  wanted  it. 

Q.  You  could  only  sleep  in  one  room,  no  matter  how  hard  yon  tried'.' — A.  I  could 
sleep  in  any   room    1    wanted  to. 

Q.   In  what  room  did  you  sleep? — A.  I  used  generally  to  have  a  fronl  attio  room. 

< }.  Did  you  ever  sleep  in  the  middle  at  tic  room?  -A.  there  are  two  front  attic  rooms 
and  one  hack. 

Q.    Which  one  did  you  have'.' — A.    The  one  on  the  left. 

Q.    Did  Sheehan  live  in  that  one?— A.    No. 

Q.   Did  McCracken  sleep  in  the  other  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  these  men  there — all  boarders? — A.  Ye-;  boarders  and 
lodgers. 

Q.  They  took  their  meals  there  ami  had  some  place  to  keep  their  clothes  locked 

up?— A.    Yes. 

ij.    Where  did  they  keep  them? — A.    Wherever  they  laid  them  down. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  had  no  special  rooms  as  lodgers.  That  is.  they  left  their 
clothes  in  one  room  and  come  hack  at  night  to  sleep? — A.  Oh,  no;  .Mr.  Sheehan  was 
generally  in  the  hack  attic. 

<^.  And  Mr.  McCracken  was  generally  with  Sheehan?— A.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  Sheehan  and  McCracken  roomed  together? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.    Did  they  ever  room  together? — A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.   Now,  what  did  Mr.  McCracken  look  like?— A.   What  did  he  look  like? 

<,>.    Yes.  —  A.   ( Hi,  a  kind  of  medium  sized  man.  kind  of  stout. 

Q.    Is  he  here  to-day? — A.    Not  that   I  know  of. 

Q.   He  is  living  at  your  house  now? — A.  No:  not  just  at  present. 

Q.  I  thoughl  you  said  all  the  folks  who  were  living  at  your  house  last  spring  were 
living  there  now? — A.    No,  sir:  not  Mr.  McCracken. 

Q.   How  long  was  he  living  on  there,  to  use  your  expression? — A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.    Where  did  he  go  then? — A.    I  don't  know  ;  out  of  town. 

Q.   May  1.  1902,  he  lived  on  there,  didn't  he?— A.   I  think  so. 

Q.    Where  did  he  room'.' — A.    In  one  of  the  front  attics. 

Q.  Who  diil  he  occupy  it  with? — A.  I  don't  know,     lie  generally  occupied  that 

room,  that  front  attic;  slept  there  whenever  he  wished  to. 

Q.  Where  did  John  McCracken  live  last  May?— A.   He  lived  there. 

Q.  What  room'.' — A.   He  generally  slept  in  the  front  attic. 

Q.   Not  with  McEchearn? — A.  Sometimes;  most  generally. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  a  roommate  of  McEchearn's? — A.  Yes;  he  generally  was. 

Q.  Then  Sheahan  was  not  a  roommate  of  McEchearn's? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  was? — A.  Might  have  been  some  nights. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  never  was  a  roommate  of  his? — A.  Yes;  he  might  have 
been. 

Q.    When  might  he  have  been?— A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  never  was  a  roommate  of  his? — A.  I  have  seen 
him  in  there  with  him.  sleeping  with  him  probably  one  night. 
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Q.   lint  he  had  another  regular  place  of  sleeping  in  that  house? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  was  that?— A.  The  front  attic. 

Q.   Who  slepl   with   him   regularly?— A.   Well,  regularly,  Jack    McCracken   slept 
with  him. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  (  Hub?—  A  .   Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  Long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  !  lendricks  Club? — A.  About  a  year, 

1   gUeSS. 

Q.  That  is  a  Democratic  club  of  Ward  8?— A.   A  social  club. 

Q.   [s  it  a  social  club  or  not?     A.    I  could  not  answer  for  all  of  them. 

Q,  What  is  the  politics  of  the  majority  of  the  members,  if  you  know?  -A.  I  don't 
kn  o  w . 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Hendricks  Club  is  a  Democratic 
organization,  have  you?     A.   i  have  no  reason  to  what? 

Q.  Think  that  it  was  a  Democratic  organization? — A.   I  suppose  I  have. 

<,>.  Then  you  have  reason  to  think  it  was  a  Democratic  organization,  have  you? — 
A.   Yes;  I  suppose  si >. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  wasa  Democratic  organization  in  1900,  December? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   At  tin- city  election? — A.   Yes,  .-if:  1  inner  knew  it  to  ch 

Q.  Your  politics  an-  Democratic?  You  are  a  Democrat  in  politics? — A.  Weil.  I 
don't  know. 

';.  Republican,  Democrat,  Socialist,  oi  Prohibitionist?— A.  [  don't  knowr.  i  :_ren- 
erally  vote  the  I  (emocral  :<•  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  whom  John  McEchearn  works? — A.  No:  Idon't  know  exactly 
who  he  works  lor. 

Q.   What  is  his  line  of  work? — A.   Bricklayer. 

Q.  John  Met  Jrackin,  and  on  the  voting  list  "  McCackron." — A.  lie  is  a  hricklayer, 
1  guess. 

<,>.   Works  tor  tlie  city  of  Boston,  doe-  he?     A.   Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.   I  low  long  lias  he  lived  at  your  house? — A.   Five  or  six  year.-. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  he  works  for  the  city  of  Boston  or  not? — A.  lam 
pretty  sure  he  does  not. 

< I.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.    Never  saw  him  down  there? — A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  member.-  has  the  Hendrick-  Club?  Have  you  any  idea? — A.  1  don't 
know. 

Q.  1  lave  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  club  to  which  vou  belong? — 
A.    No,  sir.' 

Q.  Don't  know  whether  it  is  50,  or  500,  or  5,000?— A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
5,000. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  50  or  500? — A.   I  know  it  is  over  50. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  over  500? — A.  I  don't  know;  there  might  be  for  all  i 
know. 

Q.    Where  does  McKchearn  work'.' — A.    He  is  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Han.  McEchearn,  do  you  know  whether  he  works  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A. 
I  di  in't  think  he  does. 

<,).    Do  you  know   where  he  works? — A.    No.  sir. 

(,>.    How  long  has  he  lived  at  your  house? — A.  Well,  three  or  four  years,  off  and  on. 

Q.    He  is  not  living  there  now? — A.    Not  to-day. 

Q.    .McCracken  or  ••McCackron"  is  not  living  there'.' — A.    Yes;   he  is  tit-clay. 

Q.    Is  he  there  now? — A.    I  don't  know  whether  he  is  there  now. 

<,>.  I  don't  mean  this  minute,  but  this  general  time.  Has  he  ever  left  there  that 
you  know  of'.' — A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Daniel  R.  McEachern  living  in  Brighton? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  How  many  weeks  were  you  sick  in  the  spring  of  1902,  roughly  speaking? — A. 
About  three  week-. 

Q.  The  greater  portion  of  that  time  you  were  sick  abed? — A.  I  was  sick  abed;  I 
was  a  week  and  a  half  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  you  treated  by  a  physician  at  your  house  before  you  went  to  the  hos- 
pital?—  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  were  able  to  come  out  of  the  hospital  you  returned  to  your 
own  house? — A.    No.  sir:  not  directly. 

Q.    How   long  after? — A.    Well,  I  went  to  Brockton  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.   Then  when  you  fully  recovered  you   went   back? — A.    I  eventually  came  back. 

<,»•    Now  4'.t  Auburn  street  i-  where  you  live'.' — A.    Yes. 

<,>.   That  house  i<  kept  by  your  sister? — A.    Yes,  -ir. 
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Q.  An<l  she  rents  rooms,  has  boarders  and  lodgers? — A.  Boarders  and  lodgers; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.   Sin-  also  has  a  small  stun-'.'  — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.   Ami  [  suppose  while  sleeping  al  that   house  you  have  slept  in  any  room  that 
would  be  as-i'_rnril  to  you  from  time  to  time? — A.  Generally;  yes. 
Q.  That  is,  if  she  let  the  room  you  had  been  occupying  last  week  to  a  lodger,  you 

would  l>c  put  in  another  room?  — A.    Yes,  sir;  another  room. 

<l  You  went  to  work  for  the  city  not  as  a  permanent,  but  as  an  extra,  man.  didn't 
yon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  weeks  I  would  not  get  only  a  very  little  pay — probably  one 
day  or  two  days'  pay. 

< ,>.   So  that  you  have  not  been  working  steadily  two  and  a  half  months? — A.    No,  Bir. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  worked  a  day  in  the  week  and  sometimes  two  or  three? — A. 
Yes,  sir:  sometimes  two  or  three. 

Q.  That  is,  when  they  needed  a  persi  >n  1 1 1 « •  \  -i -nt  for  yoi  i.  and  you  went  to  work? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  work  during  the  portion  of  the  day  that  they  needed 
your  services? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  called  a  substitute,  are  you  not,  in  that  employment,  the  technical 
term? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Your  name  is  George  R.  Dean?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

*i.   You  are  not  related  to  the  judge  sitting  in  this  ease'.' — A.   Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  And  John  J.  Dean  on  the  voting  list  was  your  brother  who  has  died  since? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Thomas  J.   Horn  had  a  tenement  in  the  house?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  This  is  all  May  1.  1902?  And  John  McCracken,  the  bricklayer,  was  living 
there  at  that  time? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  had  been  for  some  years'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Daniel  McEachern  was  living  there  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  some  years? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  William  .1.  Sheehan  the  same'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<,!■  Timothy  \V.  Crowley  was  living  there  at  that  time,  and  had  been  living  there 
for  some  years? — A.    Yes,  sir;  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  lodgers,  or  in  the  rooms  in  which 
they  slept? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   You  merely  lived  there  in  the  same  house  that  your  sister  did? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  not  your  house? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  >t  your  lodgers? — A.    Xo,  sir. 

<j.    You  had  no  supervision  or  control  over  them? — A.   Xo,  sir. 

<}.  Did  not  indicate  to  them  where  they  should  sleep,  or  fix  their  pay  or  receive 
it?— A.  Xo,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

(I.  Who'did  indicate  where  they  should  sleep? — A.   1  suppose  my  sister  did. 

Q.  Just  when  did  your  brother  John  Dean  die? — A.    Last  November.  1902. 

(}.  What  did  he  die  of? — A.   Kidney  trouble,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  sick  abed  previous  to  that? — A.   Two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  on  direct  examination  that  you  received  $2  per  day? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  receive  $2  a  day  for  the  morning  work  you  did  for  the  city  of 
Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.   So  that  you  n ived  *•_>  for  each  day  you  worked?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   That  is,  for  each  portion  of  the  day  you  worked'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 
Q.   That  is.  for  the  portion  you  worked? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

TIMOTHY  \Y.  CROWLEY,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai.i.ky: 

<,».  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Timothy  W  Crowley; 
49  Auburn  street:  23  years  old;  occupation,  unemployed. 

Q.  That  i-  not  an  occupation,  is  it? — A.  I  am  unemployed. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  no  occupation? — A.  No  occupation  at  the  present  time; 
no,  sir. 

0-    1  lave  you  any  trade'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  last  work'.'       \.    lor  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.   What  department  of  the  city  of  Boston?— A.   Street-cleaning  department. 
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Q.  What  was  your  line  of  work  there? — A.  I  was  rated  as  the  emergency  man.  I 
worked  for  a  few  weeks  as  a  night  watchman,  ami  have  gone  off  ami  mi  a  team,  or 
different  places  around. 

(1.  That  is,  as  an  emergency  man  you  worked  live  or  six  days  at  a  time'.' — A.  No, 
sir:  sometimes  I  would  go  over  ami  would  not  work  at  all.  and  sometimes  again  I 
would  he  fortunate  enough  to  work  four  or  five  days. 

<l   You  did  not  get  the  work  from  the  civil  service  commissioner? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  whenever  there  was  a  great  emergency  your  presence  would  be  de- 
manded? A.  Well.  1  do  not  know  that  it  would  Ik-  greal  emergency.  Probably 
when  a  man  would  be  off  I  would  till  his  place. 

(I.  You  never  worked  a  week  steadily  for  the  city  of  Boston'  —  A.  Yes,  sir:  I  have. 

Q.  Seven  days  is  the  longesl  stretch  you  worked? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  off'.' — A.   1  could  not  pay. 

Q.  You  are  something  like  a  member  of  the  fire  department,  you  ate  liable  to  be 
called  upon  any  time'.' — A.    Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

<,».  What  was  the  last  emergency  thai  called  you  to  work'.' — A.  I  presume  I  worked 
probably  a  couple  of  weeks  the  last  time. 

Q.    When  was  that? — A.   Two  or  three  weeks  hack. 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  for  the  city  of  Boston  up  to  three  or  four  weeks  ago? — 
A.   Yes,  sir:  probably  till  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.    When  was  the  last  time? — A.    I  could  not  say;   last  week. 

( }.  When  was  it  last  week? — A.  Some  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week:  1  would  not 
say.      It  might  he  Wednesday  or  Thursday:  not  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Just  previous  to  your  employment  by  the  city  of  Boston  you  trot  a  summons  t. . 
come  here? — A.  I  would  not  say  whether  previous  or  just  after.  My  memory  does 
not  bear  me  out  in  that. 

Q.    Was  it  not  March  10  when  you  got  the  summons? — A.    I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  when  you  got  the  summons'.' — A.  I  could  not  -ay.  1  saw  a 
man  leave  it  at  the  door  and  I  went  across  to  him. 

<j.  From  whose  hands  did  you  get  the  summons? — A.  From  a  lady  in  the  house 
where  I  resided — Mrs.  Home, 

Q.  That  was  about  Wednesday? — A.    I  would  not  say  just  when  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  any  earlier  than  Tuesday? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  was  earlier  or  later. 
I  can  not  recollect  just  when  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  was  after  you  got  the  summons  that  you  stopped  work- 
ing?—  A.  I  have  not  stopped  work  yet.  If  I  went  round  to-morrow  morning,  if  there 
was  a  vacancy,  I  would  get  work. 

( I.  Wen'  yon  to  have  occupation  as  an  emergency  man? — A.  I  only  have  work  when 
I  work.      I  don't  say  that  I  have  an  occupation. 

(}.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  4!'  Auburn  street? — A.  Probably  a  year  and  a  half, 
or  little  less. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  occupy  May  1,  L902,  or  the  last  of  April?— A.  Well.  May  1. 
1902,  I  occupied  the  hack  attic  room  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  story. 

Q.  Who  'lid  you  sleep  with? — A.  William  Sheehan,  a  young  man  in  Finn  iv 
Kelley's. 

Q.    Are  you  rooming  now  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Married  or  single  man? — A.  Single  man. 

Q.    Never  married'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

<^.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  at  40  Auburn  street? — A.  Up  to  McLean 
street  for  a  while. 

Q.  Whereat  McLean  street,  and  for  how  long  a  while? — A.  oh.  probably  threeor 
four  weeks. 

<^.    At  what  number  McLean  street  did  you  live? — A.    I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Any  idea  between  what  numbers  it  was? — A.  I  would  not  say  just  what  num- 
ber it  was:  somewhere  round  forty-something;  I  forget  just  where. 

Q.   Where  were  you  horn? — A.    North  Adams,  Mass. 

<},   Parents  living? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  hefore  you  lived  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  unknown 
number  on  McLean  street?— A.  I  can't  say  whore  I  lived.  I  have  lived  in  Roxbury 
and  Dorchester. 

Q.  At  the  place  that  you  lived  previous  to  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  when  you  lived 
at  the  unknown  number  on  McLean  street,  how  long  did  you  live  there'.' — A.   Where? 

Q.  At  that  place.— A.  Which  place? 

Q.  The  place  previous  to  your  living  at  McLean  street. — A.  That  is  something  like 
two  years  ago;  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  live  there'.' — A.  Well,  I  was  living  somewhere  all  the 
time. 
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Q.  What  is  the  last  place  previous  to  McLean  street  that  you  remember  you  lived 
\.   1  don't  exactly  recall  now. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  living  any  where  else  in  your  life,  '1"  you,  in  Boston,  pre- 
vious to  living  at  McLean  street? — A.  Yes;  I  do;  I  told  you  I  lived  in  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester. 

Q.   When  did  you  live  in  Roxbury  last? — A.  Six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.   When  did  you  live  in  Dorchester?     A.   I;  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  in  Roxbury?    -A.   At  213  Heath  stn 

Q.   How  l('ii'_r  did  you  live  there?— A.   Probably  about  two  years. 

Q.   With  whom  did  you  live? — A.  My  parents. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  to  live  after  that? — A.  North  Adams. 

Q.   How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  Several  years. 

Q.   How  many  years?-    A.    !  would  uot  want  to  say. 

Q.  It  i<  four  or  five  years  you  lived  in  North  Adams?— -A.  i  said  three  or  four 
1  did  not  say  \\  hen  I  left  th     < 

Q.   When  did  you  leave  North  Adams?— A.  About  live  years  ago. 

Q.  Left  there  hefore  you  got  there?  \.  !  -aid  I  lived  two  or  three  years  ago  at 
Heath  stn  et 

Q.    Ymi  hit  North  Adams  and  you  arc  here  now?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<j.   When  did  you  live  a1  Heath  street?    -A.   A  feu  months  after  ]  led  there. 

Q.   Where  did  you  go  then? — A.   Boston. 

Q.  Where  ili.l  you  go  to  live  in  Bosl  m?  A.  I  lived  al  Hotel  Eastern,  corner  of 
Canal  and  Causeway  streets,  now  Haymarket. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.  [would  not  say  how  long;  and  then  at  differ- 
eut  places  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  place  you  lived  since  you  lived  at  tin-  Hotel  East- 
ern? — A.  1  lived  in  Allston  at  one  time,  and  several  other  places. 

Q.   Where  in  Allston?— A.   Pratt  street. 

Q.    With  what  family?— A.   My  folks. 

Q.   When  did  you  leave  there?     A.   1  would  not  want  to  say. 

i^>.    Ho  yen  think  it  was  about  three  years  ago? — A.    It  might  and  might  nut  he. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  live  after  you  left  Pratt  street? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  remember  now. 

Q.  I  in  you  remember  any  place  that  you  went  to  live  since  the  time  you  left  Pratt 
street,  except  three  ur  fniir  weeks  at  McLean  street  and  the  time  you  lived  in 
Auburn  street? — A.   No;  I  lived  in  several  places  that  I  can't  remember. 

<,>.    Hid  you  give  your  name  to  the  assessors? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  who  did? — A.   I  suppose  the  lady  in  the  house  where  1  lived. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  voted  in  the  city  of  Boston  election  was  last  November? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

<,>.  You  did  not  give  your  name  and  age  to  the  lady  in  the  house,  did  you'.' — A.   I 

don't  remember.     She  knows  my  name.     There  was  no  need  of  giving  the  age. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  to  her  about  getting  assessed? — A.  No,  sir. 

<,».  Are  your  parents  living  now? — A.    Yes. 

<}.  Where  do  they  live'.' — A.    They  reside  in  Allston. 

Q.  What  street  and  number? — A.    Pratt  street. 

Q.  What  number? — A.    I  don't  recall  what  number. 

Q.  When  were  you  there  last'.' — A.    I  was  out  there  yesterday. 

ij.  Did  you  sleep  there  last  night? — A.   No,  sir. 

<^i.  When  did  you  last  Bleep  there? — A.  I  don't  recall;  it  might  have  been  abouta 

year  ago  for  a  nighl  or  so. 

<^.  Never  slept  there  since  a  year  ago,  when  you  slept   there  a  night  or  so?— A.   I 

don't  remember. 

Q.  How   many  in  the  family  at  Pratt  street'.' — A.    I  have  a  father  and  mother. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  name? — A.  John  F. 

Q.  What  iloe-  he  do?    -A.    Works  in  the  North  Union  Station. 

Q.  What  position'.'— A.  Charge  of  the  lost  articles  r n. 

Q.  Any  luothers  out  there? — A.    Yes,  sir;  John,  who  is  probably  15. 

i,|.  I  le  docs  not  work? — A.    No.  sir. 

<,;.  Any  sisters? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  low  many? — A.    Four. 

Q.  They  all  live  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<vi.  What  is  the  oldest  sister's  age?— A.   1  should  think  about  26. 
Q.    Have  you  any  reason  for  nut  living  in  Allston  rather  than    in  Auhurn  street'.' — 
A.   None  hut  personal  reasons.     I  am  not  obliged  to  state  here,  am  I? 

Q.    Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    No,  sir. 
No  cross-examination. 

The  subpoena   for    Daniel    McEachern  was   offered    in  evidence,  ami  marked 
"Exhibit  141.") 
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DOMINICK   HART,  sw  .rn. 
By  Mr.  M .\i .1.1:1  : 

<^.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Dominick  Hart;28  years 
of  age;  58  Auburn  street;  laborer. 

(,).   When-  do  you  work?  -A.   Work  on  Joy  street. 

Q.   What  line  of  work? — A.   Wort:  for  a  man  named  Jeffries,  roofing  business. 

n.  What  number  Joy  street?— A.   No.  77. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  working  for  him? — A.  Three  or  four  years. 

Q.   Ever  been  married? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.   Where  were  yiHi  horn? — A.    [reland. 

(^.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  About  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  When  and  where  were  you  naturalized? — A.  Naturalized  in  Boston,  at  the 
Federal  building,  Post-Office  square. 

Q.   When? — About  three-and-a-half  years  ago. 

i^.   What  year  iliil  you  come  to  America?     A.   1  could  not  really  say. 

Q.   You  are  sure  it  was  twelve  years  ago? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  years  ago  you  were  naturalized  at  the  post-office.  Who  were  the  wit- 
nesses?—  A.    I  could  no1  really  tell  VOU  who  they  were. 

(.}.  Did  you  know  them  at  the  time? — A.   I  could  not  really  say. 

<,>.   Whether  you  knew  them  at  the  time  or  not? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  know  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  what  year  were  you  horn'.' — A.    I  could  not  really  say. 

Q.    What? — A.    1  could  not  really  say;   1  iliil  not  keep  no  date. 

Q.  Where  diil  you  see  these  witnesses  that  went  down  to  swear  as  to  your  natu- 
ralization'.'— A.  I  could  not  really  say  where  I  have  seen  them,  hut  they  have  seen 
me  when  I  was  a  child. 

Q.  So  that  they  swore  to  having  seen  you  in  the  old  country.  How  long  were  you 
here? — A.  They  saw  me  when  I  was  7  or  8  years  old. 

Q.  They  were  playmates  of  yours  in  childhood? — A.  They  knew  me.  They  were 
much  older  men  than  me. 

<j.  That  was  a  pretty  important  event  in  your  life — getting  naturalized — and  you 
considered  it  so  w  hen  you  became  an  American  citizen? — A.   Sure. 

Q.   It  impressed  you  pretty  well  at  that  time? — A.   Sure. 

Q.   Did  they  ask  you  to  swear'.' — A.  No. 

<}.   They  did  not  ask  you? — A.    1  was  w  'illing  to  go  myself. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  willing  to  go? — A.  I  had  a  friend  who  <_rot  these 
men;  they  asked  me  to  go  there,  and  1  asked  my  friend  if  I  could  Lret  naturalized. 

Q.  You  got  a  friend  to  ask  these  two  men  to  ask  you  to  get  naturalized? — A.  No;  I 
say  I  told  this  friend  of  mine  that  1  would  get  naturalized.  He  says,  "You  can -et  it 
easy."  He  says,  "Be  up  there,  and  there  will  be  two  men  that  will  know  you  up 
there." 

Q.  So  that  you  went  up  there,  and  suddenly  you  discovered  two  men  that  would 
know  you,  and  they  knew  you  right  off'.' — A.    No;  they  didn't  know  me  right  off. 

Q.    How  quickly  did  they  know   you? — A.    1  don't  know,  really. 

Q.  How  long  conversation  did  you  have  with  these  two  witnesses  before  they 
would  swear  that  they  knew  you  wanted  to  bean  American  citizen? — A.  1  could  not 
really  say. 

(j.  Whatever  they  did,  they  swore  to  something,  and  you  came  out  with  some 
naturalization  papers?     A.    No,  sir. 

<,).    Well,  did  you  get  your  naturalization  papers? — V.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.    Have  yon  got  them  now? — A.    Yes,  >ir. 

Q.    Where  are  they?— A.    I  Lrness  they  must  heat  home. 

Q.  Where  did  you  last  see  them?— A.  I  can  see  them  at  any  time  at  all;  they  are 

in  my  trunk. 

Q.    When  did  you  last  see  them'.'— A.    Probably  three  or  four  months  ago. 

Q.   What  was  tin casion  of  your  looking  at  them  three  or  four  months  ago? — A. 

I  was  <_roin<_r  through  my  trunk. 

<^.  I  suppose  you  looked  them  over  as  a  matter  of  curiosity? — A.  No;  1  threw  them 
out  1  if  my  hand. 

Q.  Can  you  now  recollect  any  one  of  the  two  witnesses  who  swore  to  your  natu- 
ralization, or  what  they  looked  like'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

<,).    Wen-  they  tall,  thin,  or  -tout  men?— A.    I  could  in>t  say. 

Q.  Who  was  the  friend  that  told  you  you  would  find  two  men  down  there? — A.  I 
could  not  really  say  who  was  the  friend. 

Q.  You  said  he  waa  a  friend  a  while  ago,  didn't  you'.'— A.  1  could  not  really  say 

Who  he  was. 

(I.  Wa-  he  a  friend,  or  was  lie  not'.'— A.   I  could  not  really  say. 
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Q.   Was  it  Martin  Lomasney? — A.   No,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  man  at  all. 

<,>.   Was  it  William  Cuddy? — A.  1  don't  know  the  man  at  all. 

(,».    Was  it  Daniel  J.  Kiley? — A.   1  don't  know  the  man  at  all. 

<.,>.   Do  you  know  Martin  Lomasney? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  William  Cuddy? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Daniel  J.  Kiley? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  anyone  in  Ward  8? — A.    Very  few. 

(}.  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  naturalized? — A.  At  58  Auburn  street. 

Q.    Was  it  George  R.  Dean'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  any  one  of  the  men  that  lived  in  the  house  with  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,).  Now,  coming  back  to  the  friend  whom  you  say  told  you  to  go  down  and  get 
naturalized  and  you  would  find  two  men  who  would  know  you,  1  ask  you  what 
that  man's  name  was  that  you  say  was  your  friend? — A.   I  do  not  know. 

<2-    Was  he  your  friend? — A.    1  could  nol  say. 

<^.    How  long  did  you  know  him'.' — A.    1  know  him  by  sight. 

<,>.  Did  you  know  him  to  speak  to? — A.  I  would  say  "How  do  you  do?"  to  him. 

Q.    What  did  he  look  like? — A.    1  don't  know. 

«,».    How  long  had  you  known  him  by  sight? — A.   About  a  year. 

Q.    Did  you  surest  to  him  that  you  he  naturalized'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

0.   What?— A.    I  said  simply  that  1  would  like  to  he. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  1  must  have  been — I  could  not  really  say 
now  what  my  age  was  at  that  time. 

<,>.    It  was  three  and  one-half  years  ago? — A.    About  that. 

Q.   What  season  of  the  year? — A.   It  must  have  been  in  the  fall. 

Q.  The  way  you  got  naturalized  was  that  you  had  the  desire  to  fret  naturalized, 
Mr.  Hart?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ymi  knew  a  man   by  sight  for  about  a  year.     That  is  right,  is  it  not'.' — A.    Y<s. 

(,».    You  can  not  now  tell  what  he  looked  like? — A.   I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  can  not  now  tell  his  name? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  went  up  to  him  and  said  you  were  j_r<>ing  to  be  naturalized? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   He  said  "(in  down  to  the  post-office  building,"  did  hi-? — A.   No:  he  did  not. 

(j.  What  did  he  say'.' — A.  "Iguesa  if  you  want  to  put  in  an  application  you  can 
get  naturalized." 

Q.    Hid  he  tell  you  where  to  go? — A.    I  knew  myself. 

<2-    Who  told  you  where  it  was? — A.    I  knew  it  by  hearing  it. 

Q.  If  you  knew  it  why  did  you  ask  him? — A.  I  did  not  ask  him  about  going  down 
there. 

Q.   What  did  you  ask  him  for? — A.  Just  said  it  offhand. 

Q.  He  said  if  you  went  down  you  would  see  two  men  that  would  know  you? — A. 
No;  he  did  not  say  it  like  that. 

<^.  Do  you  wish  to  change  your  testimony  on  that  point? — A.  He  did  not  say  it 
like  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say'.' — A.  I  asked  him  if  I  should  get  naturalized  and  he  said,  "So 
vou  can."     I  was  willing  to  get  naturalized. 

il    What  else  did  he  say?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  di<l  you  say  before — that  he  said  if  you  went  down  somewhere  you  would 
rind  two  men  that  would  know  you? — A.    I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

<^.  What  did  you  do  after  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  naturalized?— A.  I  went 
down  there. 

<}.   Down  where? — A.    Down  to  get  naturalized. 

<,>.    Where  did  you  go  to  get  naturalized? — A.   Down  to  the — 1  forget  now. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  went  to? — A.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  building  now 
that  I  went  to. 

Q.  What  street  was  it  on? — A.  Somewhere  on  State  street. 

<<».   Whom  did  you  see  there'.' — A.    Well.  I  seen,  1  guess,  a  tall  fellow. 

<,>.    Where  di<l  you  tirst  see  your  witnesses?     There?— A.    Ye-. 

<,».    And  they  knew  you? — A.   Yes;  the  Toland  fellow  is  one. 

(,>.    What  was  the  name  of  the  other? — A.    I  disremeinber  the  other  fellow. 

Q.   What  is  Toland's  tirst  name?— A.  John  Toland. 

Q.   How  long  had  you  known  him? — A.   Quite  a  while. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  Somewhere  on  Allen  street. 

<l.  What  did  he  do?— A.   I  don't  know. 

«,».    Was  he  born  in  Ireland? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  In  the  town  you  lived  in? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    What  town  did  he  live  in? — A.   I  could  not  say. 

(}.  Then  he  did  not  live  with  you  at  home?    One  of  the  witnesses  that  swore  to 
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your  naturalization  wan  not  an  older  man  than  you  that  knew  you  at  home? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was  an  older  man. 

Q.  What  town  did  he  live  in? — A.   1  could  not  really  say  in  what  town. 

Q.  What  county  did  he  live  in  in  Ireland? — A.   1  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  he  did  not  live  in  the  county  that  you  lived  in? — A.  He 
might  be  on  the  borders  where  I  lived. 

0-    You  did  not  know  him  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him? — A.  In  Boston. 

Q.   On  what  street? — A.    I  don't  remember  now,  what  street. 

Q.   What  place  on  the  street? — A.   I  disremember. 

0.    How  old  was  lie  as  you  remember  from  his  appearance? — A.  He  must  be  about  45. 

Q.  What  did  he  look  like,  this  John  Toland  that  was  your  witness? — A.  Kind  of 
sandy. 

',}■   Sandy  complexion  with  a  mustache? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Light  mustache  and  light  hair? — A.   I  could  not  really  say. 

0.    Have  a  full  beard?— A.   No. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  witness  look  like? — A.  I  could  not  really  say  what  he  looked 
like. 

<>.    Was  he  born  in  Ireland? — A.    I  don't  know. 

0-    What? — A.    I  could  not  really  say. 

Q.  Su  that  he  was  not  a  man  that  you  knew  at  home  in  Ireland?— A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.    He  was  not  a  man  that  you  knew  at  home  in  Ireland? — A.    1  don't  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  now  neither  of  the  two  witnesses  that  testified  to  your  naturalization 
knew  you  at  home,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.    I  don't  suppose  they  did. 

Q.   They  did  not  know  you,  and  you  did  not  know  them? — A.    I  met  them  here. 

0.   Where  did  you  first  meet  this  other  man? — A.   I  disremember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him?— A.   I  disremember. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  naturalization  had  you  known  John  Toland? — A.  For 
years  before  that — five  or  six. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  five  or  six  years  before  you  were  naturalized? — A.  On  Spring 
street. 

0-  What  number  Spring  street? — A.  I  lived  on  Cunard  avenue. 

Q.  What  number  Cunard  avenue?— A.  I  think  it  was  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  years 
ago. 

Q.  Then  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  years  ago  you  lived  on  Cunard  avenue? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  John  Toland  for  five  or  six  years  before  that,  didn't  you? — 
A.    Four  or  five  years. 

0-  Then  if  it  was  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  it  was  four  or  five  years  before 
that,  you  knew  him  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  years  before  to-day? — 
A.   Yes. 

0-  And  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  years  before  to-day  you  lived  in  Cunard 
avenue,  didn't  you? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  live  with? — A.  Tom  Higgins. 

Q.   Is  he  alive? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  does  he  live? — A.    At  58  Auburn  street. 

<,».    Hoes  he  live  at  58  Auburn  street  now? — A.   Yes. 

0-   Does  he  run  a  house  there? — A.   He  runs  a  tenement. 

Q.  For  whom  were  you  working  at  that  time?— A.  I  was  working  for  the  Boston 
and  Albany. 

Q.  In  what  department? — A.  In  the  Sections. 

0.   Who  was  your  foreman  at  that  time;  what  was  his  name? — A.  I  forget. 

Q.  You  were  a  section  hand  seven  and  one-half  to  eight  and  one-half  years  ago? 
What  section  did  your  gang  have  charge  of? — A.    I  could  not  say  what  section. 

0.  Did  vim  \ote  at  the  State  election  last  November?  Were  von  in  Boston  Novem- 
ber 4.  1902?— A.   Yes. 

0.    Did  you  vote  at  the  elections  that  day? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 
Q.   You  have  not  a  very  good  memory,  have  you? — A.   No.  sir;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  MAULEY.    I  wish  to  suspend  the  examination  of  this  witness.     I  wish  to  recall 
him  later. 

Mr.  Mohan.   I  want  to  examine  him  when  you  get  through  with  him. 
Mr.  Mai. ley.    I  simply  reserve  the  right  to  examine  him. 
Mr.  Mokax.    We  will  call  him  again. 
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PATRICK   HENRY,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  M.u.i.kv: 

<j.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Patrick  Henry,  58 
Auburn  street,  36  years  of  age,  and  roofer  by  trade. 

Q.   Where  were  you  born?— A.   1  was  born  in  the  county  of  Sligp,  Ireland. 

Q.   When  did  you  (Mine  to  America?— A.   1  rami'  nineteen  years  ago  last  May. 

Q.   Where  did  you  come  to? — A.   I  came  to  Boston. 

Q.  Lived  here  ever  since? — A.  No:  I  have  not  been  here  ever  since.  I  have  been 
up  in  Montpelier  some  time. 

Q.   How  long  in  Montpelier? — A.  Six  years. 

(j.  How  long  was  your  last  continuous  stay  in  Boston? — A.  lam  here  aboui  ten 

years. 

<}.  Married? — A.  I  have  been  married;  my  wife  is  dead. 

Q.   Republican  or  Democrat  in  politics?— A.  It  doesn't  make  much  udds  to  me. 

<,».  When  were  yon  naturalized? — A.  Four  years  hl'o  last  October. 

Q.   Where? — A.    In  the  post-office;   1  guess  it  was. 

(J.    Who  were  the  witnesses? — A.   .John  Slattery  ami  Patrick  Hindus. 

Q.    Who  is  John  Slattery?  — A.    I  irness  he  is  home  in  Ireland:    1  think  he  is. 

(,).    Where  did  he  live  at  that  time? — A.    In  Cypress  street  then. 

Q.    What  was  his  business? — A.    He  drove  team  for  John  Keeney. 

(^.  What  was  Patrick  Higgins'  business?— A.  I  really  don't  know.  I  think  In- 
worked  tor  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  time,  hut  I  am  not  sure. 

(,>.  He  is  the  one  in  whose  house  yon  live  now? — A.  No;  Tom  Higgins'  is  where  I 
live  now.      1  was  assessed  from  there. 

(,>.  Are  yon  living  in  the  place  where  yon  were  assessed  from? — A.  No,  sir;  lam 
working  for  William  Jeffries. 

i.l   The  same  man  that  .Mr.  Hart  works  for? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   He  does  not  stop  with  him,  does  he? — A.    No,  .sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  l'54  East  Fourth  street?— A.  since  last  August. 

Q.    Where  were  you  living  on  the  1st  of   May,  l!»l)L'? — A.   At  No.  58  Auhurn  street. 

Q.   With  whom?— A.  Thomas  Higgins;  he  was  my  hoarding  boss  there. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  live  at  58  Auhurn  street,  did  you  go  there  to  hoard  tempo- 
rarily, or  to  make  it  your  home? — A.  I  did  not  know  how  long  1  would  live  there. 
When  I  found  they  got  a  nice  place  I  stayed  there  five  years. 

Q.   Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    No,  sir;  never  have  been. 

No  cross-examination. 

(The  subpoena  for  Patrick  J.  Reagan  was  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit 
142.) 

MICHAEL  J.  WINN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Michael  J.  Winn:  '■',] 
years  of  age;  residence.  58  Auburn  street:  freight  handler. 

Q.   Where  do  you  work? — A.    For  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad? — A.  off  and 
on  for  about  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

Q.   Working  there  now? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  58  \uhurn  street.'— A.  Since  the  first  week  of 
April. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  previous  to  that?  — A.    At  .".4  Poplar  street. 

Q.    With  whom  did  you  live  there?     A.   James  Winn. 

Q.  The  same  name  as  yours? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Is  he  your  brother? — A.   Cousin. 

Q.  Now,  just  what  time  in  April  was  it  you  lived  at  58  Auhurn  street? — A.  The 
first  week. 

< I.  Where  were  you  working  at  that  time?— A.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

n.    Where  were  you  horn'.' — A.    Ireland. 

Q.   When  did  you  come  to  America?     A.   In  April.   1889. 

Q.  When  and  where  were  you  naturalized? — A.  In  Boston,  at  the  post-office 
building. 

Q.  When?— A.  Aboui  1897,  I  guess. 

(I.  Who  were  your  witnesses?— A.   I  disremember. 

().  How  did  you  come  to  get  naturalized  down  there?— A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  get  naturalized,  thai  i-  all. 
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(I  Did  you  ask  anybody  about  it  for  advice? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  up  of  my  own 
acc<  m  1 . 

Q.   Found  out  the  place  yourself1 — A.   Certainly. 

Q.    I>id  you  get  all  your  papers  out  at  one  time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<}.   How  old  did  you  say  you  were?     A.  A-bout  31  I  should  judge. 

Q.   You  came  to  America  when?  -A.   In  1889. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  to  get  some  witnesses  to  go  down  with  you,  didn't  you? — A. 
They  were  not  with  me.      I  met  them.      I  understood  they  were  Lr"iiiLr  to  he  there. 

<i  You  understood  what'.' — A.  That  there  were  parties  there  that  knew  me  and  I 
knew. 

<2.  You  heard  that? — A.   [naturally  was  told  there  was  men,  neighbors  and  friends, 

to  In-  there. 

Q.  In  1897  you  took  a  notion  that  you  would  he  able  to  he  oaturalized? — A.  It 
was  coming  round  the  last  time  getting  out  papers. 

Q.    You  told  them 7— A.    I  talked  to  myself. 

Q.    You  talked  to  yourself? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(,».   You  did  not  receive  any  advise  from  anybody  else? — A.   It  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you,  whether  it  was  oecessary  or  not?  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  that 
your  neighbors  and  friends  were  going  to  he  there? — A.    Not  as  far  as   I  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  think  your  neighbors  and  friends  would  he  there'? — 
A.   Naturally  enough;   I  thought  the  time  was  c e  to  get  out  the  papers,  and  I 

thought  there  would  he  somebody  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  the  latter  part  of  the  season? — A.  It  was  coming  round 
(  )ctoher. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  coming  to  the  season  for  exercising  your  right  to  vote'.' — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  natural  enough. 

(^.   So  you  determined  you  would  exercise  it? — A.    I  determined  it. 

Q.  So  you  made  the  first  step  to  exercise  it  by  taking  a  walk  to  the  post-office? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  trusted  to  blind  chance  that  your  neighbors  and  friends  would  be 
there? — A.  Somebody  was  going  to  meet  me. 

Q.    And  you  were  lucky? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    You  met  them  there? — A.    Yes. 

l}.  You  went  up.  Were  they  your  friends  of  five  years'  standing? — A.  They  were 
old  friends  I  have  known  since  I  came  to  the  country. 

Q.    How  many  of  your  friends  did  you  meet  there? — A.   I  met  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  many  you  would  need'.' — A.  I  understood  I  would  need  one 
or  two. 

Q.   How  many  did  you  understand  you  would  meet? — A.  Two. 

tj.    How  many  old  friends  did  you  meet? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  met  two  anyway? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  more  than  two  did  you  meet  there? — A.    I  could   not  answer. 

Q.    Did  you  meet  Daniel  T.  Sullivan  down  there? — A.   I  don't  know  the  man. 

Q.   Did  Daniel  T.  Sullivan  make  himself  acquainted  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

i^.    Hid  you  ever  hear  of  him? — A.   I  don't  know;  I  might  have. 

Q.  Where  did  the  old  friends  of  yours  live  at  that  time? — A.  At  that  time  one 
lived  on  Allen  street;  I  don't  know  the  other;   I  forget  his  name. 

<.,>.    Where  did  he  work'.' — A.    I  don't  know. 

<^.    What  part  of  the  old  country  did  he  come  from? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  when  you  began  to  start  your  friendship? — A.  I 
used  occasionally  to  meet  him  on  the  street,  evenings. 

Q.   Where  did  you  first  start  the  friendship? — A.    I  disremember. 

<l   Was  the  man  horn  in  Ireland? — A.    I  think  he  was  horn  there. 

Q.  You  could  tell  an  Irishman? — A.  I  think  he  was  horn  there,  hut  I  can't  swear 
to  it.     You  could  tell  it  quicker  than  I  could. 

Q.    Hid  he  tell  you  he  was  an  Irishman? — A.    I  don't  recall. 

(}.  What  ilid  he  look  like? — A.   About  my  heighth;  a  little  my  complexion. 

Q.    Did  he  wear  glasses? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  man  look  like'.' — A.  I  disremember  now  about  the  other 
man. 

(}.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  In  the  West  End  somewhere,  but  I  don't  know  what 
part. 

<y   That  is,  they  both  lived  in  the  West  End? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  both  live  in  Ward  8? — A.   One  man  did  not  live  in  Ward  8. 

Q.    What  man  is  that?— A.  That  is  this  man. 

Q.    What  ward  did  you  live  in?— A.    I  lived  in  Ward  8. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  Allen  street  is? — A.    I  do;  correct. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  where  Ward  8  is? — A.   [do;  correct. 

(,».  Then  if  he  lived  in  Allen  street,and  it  \v;is  in  Ward  8, they  both  lived  in  Ward 
8? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  gol  naturalized  you  gol  some  papers  there,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  much  did  you  pay?— A.   1  paid  $2. 

n.   Have  you  gol  your  papers  there?-  A.   Yes  [handing  papers  to  counsel]. 

<,>.  When  did  you  last  sec  those  witnesses?  A.  1  disreinember,  sir.  I  don'1 
believe  1  have  seen  either  of  them  for  quite  a  while. 

ii.  Well,  aboul  how  long  since  you  saw  those  witnesses? — A.  I  disremember.  I 
ain't  seen  them  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  1  guess. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  either  one  of  thein?— A.  I  met  one  of  them  on  the  side- 
walk "ii  the  street. 

Q.  Now,  October  13,  1897,  you  were  naturalized.  Where  were  you  working  then? — 
A.   For  the  Boston  and  Maine. 

<i  In  L892  where  were  you  working?— A.   In  1892? 

Q.   In  L892,  1893,  and  1894?— A.   I  think  1  was  driving  team  then. 

Q.   For  whom?— A.   For  Toland. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live? — A.  Sornerville. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Ward  8,  the  West  End  of  the  city  oi  Boston,  ever  since  yon 
came  to  America? — A.   Not  exactly. 

ii.   Where  did  you  live  in  [889?— A.  In  Wall  street. 

Q.  Where  did  "you  live  after  that?  Did  you  live  in  that  section  of  the  city  ever 
since  you  came  to  America?— A.  I  lived  in  Ward  Sail  the  time  except  six  months. 

(I  Wheredid  yon  live  then?— A.   1  lived  in  Somerville  with  tin-  man  I  worked  for. 

Q.    Are  yon  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mokan: 

Q.  This  paper  which  yon  produced  ami  passed  to  counsel  on  the  other  side  was 
your  certificate  of  naturalization  from  the  court'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Ami  you  got  it  from  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  the  Govern- 
ment building,  Post-l  ►fBce  square,  according  to  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  contained, 
which  you  received  with  the  paper? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  were  naturalized  in  issi7? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,».  on  the  1 3th  day  of  October,  1897?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<,).  Yon  remember  that  year  there  was  a  pretty  hot  mayoralty  fight  between  Tom 
Riley  as  one  candidate,  Edwin  V.  Curtis  as  another,  and  Josiah  Quincy  as  another? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that.  1  was  not  Looking  after  that.  1  was  not 
interested  whatsoev  er. 

Q.    Don't  remember  what  the  contest  was  on  that  fall?— A.   No,  sir. 

(I  You  knew  it  was  customary  for  the  various  political  parties,  through  their  com- 
mittees, to  bring  about  the  naturalization  of  all  persons  who  were  qualified  to  he 
naturalized,  didn't  you? — A.  Well,  I  understood  myself  it  was  about  time  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Boston  myself;  that  I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  -jet  natu- 
ralized. ( if  course,  if  you  were  horn  here  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  vote  and 
walk  away,  bUI  it  is  different  if  you  have  got  to  go  through  a  lot  of  stuff. 

<^.   You  understood  you  had  been  in  the  country  five  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.   You  found  out  you  had  lived  here  long  enough?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  out  you  had  to  have  a  couple  of  witnesses  who  knew  you  for 
over  live  years? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  if  you  had  not  a  couple  of  witnesses  who  knew  you  for  live 
years  in  this  country  you  could  not  get  naturalized?-    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    ^nd  questions  were  asked  of  your  witnesses  bj  the  clerk  of  the  court  there? — 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Questions  were  asked  of  you  and  youanswered  them  honestly? — A.   Ye-. -in 

I  answered  honestly. 

Q.  And  the  witnesses  answered  them  honestly,  too? — A.  I  hope  so. 

Q.   And  then  they  gave  you  this  certificate?— A.   I  got  it. 

Q.  You  voted  in  the  Congressional  election  when  Mr.  Conry  was  candidate  and 
elected,  and  served,  two  yearsago  last  October? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted  from  34  Pop- 
lar street  then. 

Q.    That  is.  in  Ward  8?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   Then  you  voted  for  Mr.  Conry,  did  you? — A.    1  !>e'_r  your  pardon? 

<}.  Well,  you  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate?  A.  1  know  1  voted;  I  don't 
know  who  1  voted  for. 

u.    You  don't  know  whether  you  voted  for  Mr.  Conry  or  the  Republican? — A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Mai. lev: 

1 1.  You  don'1  know  who  you  voted  for?— A.   No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  What  season  in  1889  *  1  i <  1  you  runic  to  America? — A.  I  come  here  in  the  month 
of  April. 

Q.  What  is  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  of  your  birth'.' — A.  I  should  think  I 
was  born  the  15th  of  August;  I  forget  the  year.  1  think  it  was  1871  or  1872.  My 
birthday  was  in  August. 

Q.  You  are  31  years  of  age,  are  you  not?— A.  I  am  31  or  32;  I  am  not  positive  of 
my  age. 

<j.   You  don't  know  whether  30  or  32? — A.   [  say  30  or  31. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  set  down  in  the  assessor's  1 k  L902  that  yousaidJune  1  you  were 

31,  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  is  not  correct? — A.  Well.  I  should  say  I  ain't 
sure. 

<,*.  Now,  did  you  get  your  papers  out  all  together?  You  only  made  on.-  visit. — A. 
<  me  visit. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.   Did  you  give  your  name  to  tin-  assessors,  or  was  it  somebody  in  the  house  that 
gave  your  name  and  age? — A.  It  must  have  been  somebody  in  the  house  that  got  my 
name.     I  did  not  <_'ive  it. 

By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

(}.  At  what  house? — A.  I  must  have  been  assessed  from  .14  Poplar  street.  I  mean 
1  Lived  in  4ii  Blossom  street  previous  to  34  Poplar  street. 

Q.  September  25,  L900,  you  went  before  the  board  of  election  commissioners  and 
got  registered?     A.   Yes.  sir. 

y.  You  gave  your  correct  ase  then,  didn't  you? — A.  As  near  as  possible;  as  near 
a-  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 

<,>.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  people  born  in  Ireland  not  to  know  the  exact 
time  of  their  birth,  is  it? — A.   1  don't  know. 

THOMAS  B.    WINN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Mai. lev: 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Thomas  1'.. 
Winn:  age,  28;  occupation,  furniture  clerk:  residence,  L9  Willard  street. 

Q.    In  Ward  8?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  May  1,  1902?— A.   At  58  Auburn  street. 

Q.  When  diil  you  first  go  to  live  there? — A.  I  come  along  with  my  brother  from 
:;f  Poplar  street,  about  the  first. week  of  April. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there? — A.  Somewhere  about  the  second  last  or  last  week 
of  June. 

<  I.   From  whom  did  you  hire  your  room  or  lodgings? — A.   Mrs.  Higgins. 

Q.  You  came  from  .'J4  Poplar  street  the  first  week  of  April? — A.  Yes.  sir;  about 
the  first  week  of  April. 

Q.  And  you  left  there  in  June? — A.  I  left  thereabout  the  last  week,  or  the  latter 
end  of  the  second  last  week. 

Q.    For  whom  were  you  working  at  that  time? — A.   Winn  Brothers. 

Q.   You  are  in  the  firm? — A.   No,  sir;   I  am  not  in  the  firm. 

<,».   They  are  brothers  of  yours  for  whom  you  are  working? — A.   No,  sir;  cousins. 

Q.    You  had  been  living  with  them  at  34  Poplar  street  before  that? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   Where  did  von  go  after  that? — A.   My  sister  lived  at  19  Willard  street. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  live  at  58  Auburn  street,  did  yon  go  there  temporarily? — A. 
Those  parties  at  34  Poplar  street  had  to  move  away,  and  it  would  be  away  from  my 
work,  and  1  took  the  first  room  I  could  get  that  was  convenient  forme. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  went  to  .">,s  Auburn  street,  you  went  because  something  had 
happened  at  :il  Poplar  street? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  living  with  your  sister,  and  you  went  to  stop  here  temporarily? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  [did  not  know  how  long  [  would  be  there,  or  when  she  would  come 
into  town. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  she  was  coming  in  before  you  moved  from  34  Poplar  street?— 
A.  Yes.  sir;  die  was  speaking  of  it.  There  was  trouble  in  tin'  family,  and  it  was 
necessary  she  should  do  something  different. 

Q.  Are  you  working  for  Winn  Brothers  still? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  were  you  horn? — A.    Ireland. 

Q.   At  what  time  did  you  come  to  America? — A.   About  eleven  years  ago. 
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Q.   In  w  hat  year  were  you  born? — A.   I  am  thinking  of  that;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

(}.  What  was  your  birthday? — A.  The  26th  of  December. 

(.,>.  In  what  year?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  never  kept  no  birthday  surprise  parties 
on  myself. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  how  old  you  were? — A.  My  sister  was  here,  and  she  is  much 
older,  and  could  tell  Day  age;  and  my  other  brother  is  here. 

n.  That  is  your  brother  that  testified  here'.'— A.  Yes-,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  know  his  age? 

Mr.  Mokan.    Ho  might  know  the  younger  brother's  age. 

The  Witness.   He  was  ahead  of  me  and  might  know  what  was  going  on  next. 

Q.  Does  your  brother  know  what  year  yon  were  born  in? — A.  1  really  don't  know, 
I  am  sine 

Q.    Did  yon  ever  ask  him? — A.   No,  sir;  it  really  did  not  bother  me  a  lot. 

Q.    Did  your  sister  know  what  year  you  were  horn  in'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    She  lives  at  111  Willard  Street?      A.    1  think  the  older  sister,  who  is  dead,  did. 

(.,».  She  is  dead,  and  your  brother  and  yon  don't  know  how  old  yon  are? — A.  There 
is  only  a  tew  years  between  us  at  any  rate. 

Q.   You  feel,  though,  that  yon  are  over  21?— A.    I  think  I  am. 

Q.  When  and  where  were  von  naturalized?  A.  The  Post-Office  building,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1902,  1  guess. 

Q.    You  were  naturalized  this  year— last  year? — A.  Oh,  no;   I  mean 

Q.   Have  you  got  your  papers  with  you'.'— A.   No,  sir;  it  was  bud;  yes. 

<j.  Year  before  last? — A.  The  year  before  last. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  before  last?— A.   Exactly. 

{}.  You  went  once  to  the  United  States  court?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  witnesses'.'— A.  Patrick  Higgins  and  P.  J.  Toland. 

Q.  Is  Higgins  the  one  that  runs  58  Auburn  street? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  He  run- 
part  of  it. 

().  Where  did  you  first  meet  Higgins? — A.  I  knew  him  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
country. 

().   What  is  his  business'.' — A.  Laborer. 

().  Works  for  the  city  of  Boston?— A.   I  think  so. 

<,>.    Who  is  I*.  J.  Toland? — A.    He  is  a  cousin  of  mine. 

<,>.    He  lives  where? — A.    At  10  Margin  street. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  West  End,  Ward  8?  -A.   Yes,  sir. 

(,>.    Who  does  he  work  for? — A.   A  cigar  dealer  and  tobacconist. 

(}.    Keeps  a  place  of  his  own? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Hid  you  vote  at  the  State  election?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

(,».  Belong  to  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Republican  or  Democrat?— A.  Democrat. 

By  .Mr.  Moran: 

<l  The  1st  of  May,  1902,  you  were  living  at  58  Auburn  street?— A.   Yes.  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  home  you  had  at  that  time?— A.  The  only  home  I  had  at 
that  time. 

<,).  That  was  your  domicile,  and  you  intended  it  should  be  so  until  you  established 
another  one? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

ii.    What  do  yon  understand  the  word  domicile  to  mean? — A.   Do  I  understand? 

u.  Yes. — A.  Well,  your  domicile,  that  means  home  temporarily.  I  did  not  know- 
how  long  I  was  going  to  be  there. 

Q.  Domicile  means  your  temporary  home? — A.  This  was  a  good  room,  and  I  hired 
it,  and  of  course  I  was  not  going  to  tell  them  when  I  was  to  be  let  out. 

Q.  Just  as  if  you  stopped  at  a  hotel'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 
(I   That  was  the  only  home  you  had? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  were  going  to  keep  it  until  you  got  a  new  one? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.    You  didn't  know  whether  you  would  be  one  year  or  ten  years? — A.   No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

<,>.    You  knew   pretty  well   that  your  sister  was  intending  to  come  into  town? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 
Q.   And  you  intended  to  go  with  her  as  soon  as  she  got  in? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mohan: 
Q.   You  did  not  know  where  she  was  going  to? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  am  sure  I  did 

not  want  anyone  to  go  to  the  room  for  me. 
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PATRICK  HIGGINS,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  .Mai. ley: 

Q.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Patrick  Higgins,  58 
Auburn  street;  age,  about  4-1  years;  occupation,  engineer,  water  department. 

Q.  Water  department  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  beenan  engineer  for  the  water  department? — A.  Ten  years 
next  June. 

Q.    When  were  yon  naturalized? — A.   I  think  it  was  in  1886  or  1887. 

Q.  Who  were  your  witnesses  at  that  time'.' — A.  John  O'Rourke  and  -Michael 
McHugh. 

Q.  Where  did  McHugh  live  at  that  time? — A.  lie  is  now  deal.  He  lived  on 
Nashua  street,  1  think. 

Q.  Where  did  John  O'Rourke  live? — A.  He  lived  on  Billerica  street. 

Q.   Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   You  were  a  witness  for  Winn's  naturalization? — A.    For  Thomas  B.  Winn. 

<v>.   You  were  not  a  witness  for  the  other  at  all? — A.    No,  sir. 

(j.  Were  you  a  witness  for  any  of  the  others  who  have  testified  to-day? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  a  witness  for  Dominick  Hart  who  got  a  little  confused.  He  got  somewhat 
cimfused  on  his  witnesses.      I  was  one  of  them. 

il.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  them? — A.  Probably  he  got  a  little  rattled 
and  confused.     T  may  he  before  1  get  off  the  stand. 

Q.  You  have  had  quite  an  experience  as  a  witness? — A.  This  isthe  second  time  in 
my  life  in  a  United  States  court  room. 

\).  You  have  had  quite  an  experience  as  a  witness  for  naturalization,  have  you 
not? — A.  These  people  whom  I  knew  I  always  considered  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go 
as  a  witness  for. 

Q.  To  the  naturalization  of  how  many  people  have  you  been  a  witness  according 
to  the  records  of  the  United  States  court? — A.  There  may  be  probably,  since  I 
became  a  citizen,  one  or  two  each  year.  There  may  possibly  have  been  none  some 
of  these  years. 

Q.  That  is,  an  average  of  two  a  year  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years? — A.  I  would 
not  be  positive  on  that  question. 

Q.  That  is  your  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  I  assume? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  put  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  or  was  it  not? — A.  The  Hendricks  Club,  to  my  mind,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  When  a  friend  of  mine  asks  me  to  go  with  him  as  a  witness,  and  I 
have  known  him  five,  six,  or  seven  years  in  the  country,  I  consider  it  a  favor,  and 
so  does  the  friend,  for  me  to  go  to  the  United  States  court  to  have  him  naturalized; 
let  him  live  in  Somerville,  Dedham,  or  whatever  part  he  did  live  in. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  and  you  were  natu- 
ralizing the  Democrats,  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  accommodating  a  friend  at  all? — 
A.  I  claim  that  the  whole  was  an  accommodation  to  the  friend. 

Q.  Yes;  but  if  you  could,  you  would  have  gone  and  naturalized  20  or  30  Repub- 
licans?— A.  I  never  went  at  it  wholesale.  I  went  to  those  people  whom  I  knew  and 
nobody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Hendricks  Club  when  the  subject  of  natu- 
ralization was  brought  up? — A.   Well,  in  all  organizations  of  the  kind 

Q.  Did  you  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hendricks  Club  hear  that  subject  discussed? — A. 
The  subject  of  naturalization? 

Q.    Yes. — A.   Not  at  a  meeting  of  the  club,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  at  a  gathering  of  the  members?— A.  It  may  be  at  a  meeting  of  the  ward 
committee,  of  which  I  never  was  a  member.     Then  it  might  have  come  up  there. 

(I.   Were  you  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

(}.  Never  was  the  subject  of  naturalization  talked  with  you.  either  by  the  Hen- 
dricks Club  or  by  the  ward  committee? — A.   Yes;  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.    Who  was  talking  of  it? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Lomasney  or  Mr.  Cuddy  never  spoke  of  it? — A.  I  can't  say  as  to  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  them  as  much  as  anybody  else? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  talking  it  as  much  as  anybody  else'.' — A.    Probably  they  were. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  fees  for  Dominick  Hart? — A.  Dominick  Hart  paid  $2  to  my 
recollection. 

Q.    You  never  paid  any  fees  yourself,  did  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  nevergol  any  fees  from  the  Hendricks  Club  to  get  witnesses  naturalized? — 
A.  There  may  have  been  some  years  when  the  city  committee  had  so  much  money 
to  expend  in  matters  of  that  kind  that  probably  some  bills  were  paid. 

Q.  Then  some  of  these  witnesses  did  not  pay  their  own  fees,  some  of  the  witnesses 
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tn  whose  naturalization  you  were  a  witness? — A.  .Must  all  of  them  did;  had  to  pay 
their  own  money  for  naturalization  fees. 
Q.   Ilnw  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  Oh,  about 

twelve  years.  I  suppose. 

(}.  The  headquarters  of  the  Deniocratie  ward  committee  in  Ward  8  is  at  the  Hen- 
dricks  Club,  is  it  not? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married'man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  run  the  house  at  No.  58  Auburn  street? — A.  My  partner.  My  cousin 
Thomas  runs  the  remaining  part.      It  is  a  two-family  house. 

(j.   How  many  boarders  do  you  keep? — A.   I  keep  no  boarders. 

Q.  How  many  lodgers? — A.  Two  lodgers  last  spring.  Two  men  hired  a  room  last 
spring. 

Q.    Do  you  keep  them  yet? — A.    No,  sir;  they  are  not  there  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  your  brother  Thomas  about  assessing  men? — 
A.    He  takes  no  part  in  that. 

(  ).  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  your  brother  Thomas  about  a-s.  ssin-_r  men? — 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  you  that  gave  the  names  of  the  Winn  boys  to  the  assessors? — A.  No.  sir: 
I  suppose  my  wife  did. 

Q.    Do  you  know  who  it  was? — A.    I  suppose  my  wife. 

Q.    Do  you  know  who  it  was? — A.   I  don't  know;  no  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Conry,  the  Congressman,  being  down  at  the  Hendricks 
Club  to  make  a  speech  a  few  years  ago? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  suppose  that  as  usual  he  made  a  good  speech? — A.  1  suppose  it  was  as  good  as 
he  used  to  make  at  that  time.      He  may  have  improved  since  then. 

Q.  The  Hendricks  Club  was  supporting  him  at  that  time? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  however  bad  it  was,  or  good  it  was,  he  was  approved  of?-— A.  We  were 
all  very^good  boys. 

Q.  And  they  have  not  changed  any  since  Mr.  Conry  was  down  there? — A.  I  don't 
think  they  have  in  complexion  or  otherwise. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Conry  down  there  making  a  speech? — A.  1  could  not  give  the 
exact  date. 

( l  How  many  years  ago  was  it? — A.  To  my  recollection  i  think  1  saw  the  gentle- 
man there  once  making  a  speech. 

Q.    When  was  that?— A.   Oh,  the  first  year,  I  think,  that  he  ran  for  Congress. 

(I.  He  was  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  at  that  time,  was  he  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  headquarters  of  the  regular  Democratic  organization,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I  Will  vmi  swear  that  you  saw  Mr.  Conry  at  the  Hendricks  Club  since  the  vear 
1896?— A.  1896? 

0.  1896 — seven  years  ago? — A.  Well,  no,  my  recollection  on  that  point  is  such  that 
J  can  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  You  were  all  very  good  boys  at  that  time — in  1896,  were  you  not? — A.  We  were 
all  very  good  boys  when  we  supported  him  for  Congress;  yes. 

Q.    You  were  all  veryg 1  boys  until   it  came  out   that   there  was  a  lot  of  frauds 

opposite  the  Hendricks  Club,  were  you  not? — A.   I  know  nothing  about  frauds. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  very  good  boys  when  there  were  82  men  assessed  from 
the  house  directly  opposite  the  Hendricks  Chili,  when  the  leader  of  the  Hendricks 
Club  was  defending  the  keeper  in  court? — A.  There  might  be  182  and  it  might  be 
legal. 

Q.  They  might  be  legal,  but  they  might  not  be  good  boys. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am 
here  to  answer  any  question. 

<j.  What  did  you  mean  by  supporting  Mr.  Conry  for  Congress  in  1900? — A.  in  1900? 

(}.  Was  there  a  vote  passed  by  the  Hendricks  Club  to  support'Mr.  Conry  for  Con- 
gress  in  1900? — A.  lie  received  the  regular  nomination. 

(I.  Was  there  a  vote  passed  by  the  Hendricks  Club  to  support  Mr.  Conry  for  Con- 
gress in  L900?— A.  He  received  the  regular  Democratic  nomination. 

Q.  Was  there  a  vote  passed  by  the  Hendricks  Club  to  support  Mr.  Conry  for  Con- 
gress in  1900,  the  first  year  he  ran?— A.  The  Democratic. organization  of  the  ward  of 
course  had  to 

Q.  Was  there  a  vote  passed  by  the  I  lendricks  ( Hub  to  support  Mr.  <  lonry  for  Con? 
grese  the  firsl  year  he  ran? — A.   That  I  can't  say. 
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',}.  You  know  oothing  about  it? — A.  I  know  the  Democratic  ward  committee  was 
formed 

Q.  Did  the  delegation  in  the  convention  support  him  for  Congress  when  ho  got 
the  nomination? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  They  opposed  him,  did  they  not? — A.  Well,  1  suppose  so;  yes. 

<,).  You  think  so,  don't  you?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  The  organization  of  the  Hendricks  Club,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  ward  committee,  does  not  always  support  the  regular  Democratic 
candidates,  does  it'.' — A.    Most  always. 

<l  I  >id  it  support  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  for  ( !ongress 
in  1898?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  supported  Hon.  James  A.  ( Jallivan,  an  independent  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress,  did  it  not? — A.   You  mean  at  the  caucus'.' 

Q.  Yes;  and  at  the  polls  in  L898? — A.  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Gallivan  went  to 
the  polls. 

(.,>.  Didn't  you  know  that  James  A.  ( Jallivan  ran  at  the  polls  independent  for  <  !on- 
gress  and  got  5,000  votes,  2,000  of  which  were  from  Ward  8? — A.  I  stated  at  the  start 
no  doubt  I  would  get  a  little  mite  mixed. 

Q.  You  get  mixed  every  time  you  don't  want  to  answer  a  question? — A.  1  want  to 
answer  all  questions  fairly;   I  want  to  he  fair  in  all  matters. 

Q.  In  1900  did  the  regular  Democratic  organization  of  Ward  8  support  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  for  street  commissioner,  James  A.  Gallivan? — A.  My  memory 
is-  a  little  mite  poor. 

(,).  In  1898  you  supported  the  same  man  when  he  was  a  regular,  and  in  L900  you 
supported  the  irregular  candidate.  I  am  speaking  of  your  club,  the  Hendricks  Club, 
of  which  you  are  a  member.     That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — A.    I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  the  Hendricks  Club,  a  regular  Democratic  organization  of  Ward  8,  support 
the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  criminal  court  last  year? — A.  Your 
honor,  I  am  not  in  duty  hound 

The  Coirt.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  M alley.  You  are  not  mixed  again,  are  you?. 

The  Witness.   No. 

The  Court.  You  are  not  obliged  to  answer  for  the  whole  club. 

The  Witness.   No;  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  The  club  has  no  open  vote  about  supporting  anybody,  does  it'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  Democratic  ward  committee,  when  there  is  a  regular  candidate,  sup- 
port the  candidate? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  But  sometimes  some  members  of  the  ward  committee  refuse  to  support  the 
candidate? — A.   At  times. 

Q.   And  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  ward  committee'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  are  telling  what  you  ohserved,  hut  the  Hendricks  Club  does  not  vote  to 
support  or  not  to  support  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  And  the  people  down  there  are  fairly  intelligent  voters  in  that  ward? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  sent  some  very  able  men  to  Congress — Collins  and  O'Neil? — A. 
A  number  of  them. 

Q.   And  among  them  Mr.  Conry,  who  shines  above  all? 

By  Mr.  M alley: 

Q.  That  is,  the  Hendricks  Club  never  votes  on  anything.  They  simply  instruct 
Mr.  Lomasney  to  cast  one  ballot? — A.  There  is  not 

Q.  You  need  not  answer  that  question  unless  you  wish  to.  Did  you  say  that,  the 
people  of  Ward  8  were  very  intelligent  people? — A.  A  majority  of  them  are  intelli- 
gent  

Q.  Do  you  think  the  precinct  officers  are  very  intelligent  down  there? — A.  I  can 
account  for  the  Democratic  end  of  them  that  they  are  as  intelligent  a  body  as  you 
will  find  in  almost  any  ward  in  Boston,  the  Democratic  end  of  them. 

Q.  Who  is  the  particularly  intelligent  Democratic  precinct  officer  that  you  would 
select  at  this  time? — A.    Well,  there  was  a  number  of  them. 

Q.   You  live  in  precinct  5,  don't  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q-   Who  is  the  particularly  intelligent  precinct  officer  in  that  precinct? 

Judge  Dean.    When,  Mr.  Malley? 

Mr.  Malley.    At  the  last  election. 

The  Witnkss.   The  last  election'.'     Well,  now.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  precinct  officer  in  precinct  5? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  do,'  to  tell  the  truth. 
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Q.   You  don't  know  the  name  of  any  of  them?— A.   No. 

(.,>.  You  said  sometimes  the  ward  committee  splits  on  cue  candidate  or  another? — 
A.   1  don't  think  I  made  that  statement. 

Q.  You  don't  find  a  number  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of  Ward  8  that  do 
imt  agree  unanimously?— A.  They  all  vote  as  a  unit. 

o.  And  tin'  moment  they  dissent,  they  cease  to  exist,  don't  they?— A.  They  act 
together. 

Mr.  Mai.i.ky.    Dominick  Hart,  will  you  bring  your  papers  with  you  Wednesday'.' 

Mr.  II  \kt.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.   The  naturalization  papers  they  want. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  inquire  whether  the  subpoenas  of  Harry  Brown  and 
Thomas  Feeney  are  in'.' 

Mr.  Mai.i.ky.  We  have  not  offered  those  subpoenas. 

(Adjourned  to  Wednesday.  March  is.  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. ) 

Commonwealth  ok  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

East  Boston  District  Court. 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  63  pages,  is  a  true  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested  election  case  of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  against  John  A.  Keliher,  before  me  on  March  16,  1903,  all  signatures  having 
been' waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are 
marked  as  herein  described. 

Joseph   1 1.  Barnes,  .Jr., 
Special  Justia  of  East  i:<>st<>n  District  Court. 

March  16.  1903. 
Joseph  II .  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  East  Boston  District  Court: 

on  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry.  contestant  in  a  contested  Congressional  election  case 
against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional district,  I  hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  statutes  of  the  Tinted 
Stales,  section  1 10,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following-named 
witnesses  at  the  court  room  of  the  East  boston  district  court,  on  Meridian  street  in 
East  Boston,  within  said  district,  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  herewith  submitted,  for  examination,  March  23,  L903,  at  1  p.  m.: 

Edward  F.  Caskins,  55  Dale  street,  boston,  Mass.;  Orlando  B.  Lalor,  police  station 
3,  Joy  street,  boston,  Mass.;  Arthur  W.  Wyman.  L'7  Paul  Gore  street,  Boston,  Mas-. 

Joseph  A.  Conry, 
By  his  Attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Mai.lky. 

March   11,  1903. 
Joseph  H.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  East  Boston  District  Court- 
On  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestant  in  a  contested  Congressional  election  case 
against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional district,  I  hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  section  1  10,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following-named 
witnesses  at  the  court  room  of  the  East  boston  district  court,  on  Meridian  street  in 
East  Boston,  within  said  district,  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  herewith  submitted, for  examination  March  IS,  1903,  at  1  p.  m.: 

Simon  Goldberg,  6J  Milton  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jacob  Barber,  13  Willard  street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  [. F.  Reuben,  24 Temple  street,  boston,  Mass.;  Max  Stone,  85  Lowell 

Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Thomas  P.   Feeney.  155  beverett  street,  boston.  Mass. 

Joseph  A.  Conry, 
By  his  Attorney,  Charles  F.  M.  Mai.i.ky. 

NINTH    DAY. 

Fast  Boston,  Monday,  March  28,  1908. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  ask  the  court  to  produce  the  requests  for  subpomas  for  wit- 
nesses that  were  called  for  last  Wednesday,  and  also  those  that  were  called  for 
to-day. 

(Paper-  marked  Fx.  144  and  145.) 
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I  also  call  for  the  notice  to  John  A.  Keliher  and  his  witnesses  to  be  called  to-day. 
Ex.  14<i  (production  waived). 

Mr.  Harrington  then  called  the  following  witnesses  by  name:  Arthur  W.  Wyman, 
Orlando  I!.  Lawler,  Edward  F.  Gaskin,  Max  stone,  Moses  I.  F.  Rubin  i  doI  presenl  I, 
Jacob  Barber,  Simon  Goldberg,  Dominick  Hart.     These  witnesses  were  sworn. 

ARTHUR  W.  WYMAN,  sworn: 

By  Mr.  Harrington. 

(}.    What  is  your  full  name'.' — A.    Arthur  \V.  Wyman. 

(}.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Police  officer  of  station  ?>. 

Q.    What  is  your  particular  line  of  duty? — A.    I  am  patrolman. 

{}.  Are  you  doing  the  regular  patrol  work  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   In  uniform? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  is  your  route? — A.    1  travel  on  Green  street. 

Q.    Does  that  include  Pitts  street? — A.   No,  sir;   I  pass  the  head  of  Pitts  street. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Pitts  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<j.   Have  you  ever  done  duty  on  Pitts  street? — A.  I  have;  yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years? — A.  Oh,  I  did  duty  on  Pitts  street  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  did  duty  on  1'itts  street? — A.  I  have  not  been  on 
that  route,  on  1'itts  street,  for  three  or  four  years. 

<j.    Are  you  familiar  with  the  people  in  2d  1'itts  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  is  the  name  of  the  parties  that  dwell  there? — A.  Shanahan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  their  general  reputation  for  morality  and  veracity?  Are 
they  people  of  good  morals? — A.   They  do  not  have  the  reputation  of  that.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  call  at  26  Pitts  street  in  the  line  of  your  official 
duty? — A.   I  have  been  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  call? — A.  I  have  not  been  in  26  Pitts  street  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  hut  1  know  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  officers  going  to  26  Pitts  street  in  the  line  of  their  official 
duty  within  the  past  year  or  two? — A.    I  don't  know  as  I  do. 

(i  What  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  house,  26  Pitts  street? — A.  Well.  I  should 
say  it  was  had. 

Q.   Bad  in  what  respect? — A.  Well,  26  Pitts  street  is  a  house  known  as  a 1  don't 

know  hardly  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  had  morally,  or  is  it  notorious  as  a  kitchen  barroom? — A.  It  never 
had  a  very  good  reputation  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Either  for  the  sale  of  liquors  or  otherwise;  do  women  frequent  the  place? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  house  of  assignation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  I  should  say  it  was  a 
house  of  assignation.  I  should  say  it  was  a  place  where  they  sell  beer;  Salicaliga 
beer. 

Q.   Have  they  sold  any  other  beer? — A.   No,  sir;  not  of  late  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  crimes  having  been  committed  at  26  Pitts  street, 
other  than  women  going  there? — A.   I  don't  know  as  I  can  say  I  have  lately. 

Q.  What  is  the  reputation  of  the  women  that  frequent  this  house  for  morality  and 
chastity? — A.    Well,  they  are  had. 

Q.   They  are  bad? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  C.  Hines? — A.  John  ('.  Hines? 

Q.   Yes. — A.   Yes,  sir;   I  do;  John  ('.  Hines. 

Q.  How  many  other  names  do  you  know  him  under? — A.  I  always  knew  him  by 
the  name  of  "Scotty." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  by  the  name  of  Arnold'.' — A.  I  was  told  once  that  is 
his  name,  John  Arnold.      His  right  name  is  John  H.  Hines. 

l^-    What  is  his  general  character? — A.    Well,  his  general  character  is  bad. 

(}.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  as  to  whether  there  is  a  warrant  out  for 
his  arrest  at  the  present  time  or  not? — A.   There  is;  yes. 

Q.   For  what  complaint? — A.    For  violation  of  the  election  law. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  warrant  out  for  him  that  you  know  of  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  1  say  for  violation  of  the  election  law.  I  suppose  that  is 
what  it  is  for. 

(j.    Did  you  arrest  him  on  election  day'.' — A.   No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  arrested  him? — A.   Well,  I  can't  say  as  I  ever  did. 

(2-    Were  you  the  prosecuting  officer  when  Hines  was  arrested? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  warrant  that  you  say  is  out  for  him  for  illegal  voting  ever  been 
served? — A.   No,  sir;  not  unless  it  has  been  served  to-day. 
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Q.   I>"  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  incourt  for  illegal  voting? — A.  Yes,sir. 

Q.  Do  vein  kiinw  the  disposition  of  that  rase  al  the  present  time? — A.  Yes,  air. 

(j.  What  has  been  done  with  that  cast''.' — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  a  book 
here? 

<v>.  You  may  refresh  your  memory  from  anything  in  your  office.  —  A.  I  beg  par- 
don, an-  you  talking  of  the  superior  court  or  the  municipal? 

(,».  rhe  superior  court. — A.  I  will  have  to  commence  at  the  lower  court  to  tell  you 
when  he  was  arrested.  [Looking  over  book.]  He  was  arrested  Saturday,  December 
l'ii.  under  the  name  of  John  Arnold. 

Q.   For  what  offense?— A.  Violation  of  the  election  law. 

Q.   What  year?— A.  1902. 

Q.  When  did  In-  violate  the  election  law,  as  alleged  in  that  complaint? — A.  Tues- 
day, November  4,  1902. 

<v>.  Was  that  a  Congressional  election  in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  district? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  heendoiie  with  that  case? — A.  He  was  arrested  on  the  L'Oth  of  Decem- 
ber, L902.  The  case  was  continued  until  December  24,  and  he  was  held  under  bonds. 
December  24  he  was  tried  in  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months  in  the  house  of  correction,      lie  appealed. 

Q.  When  did  it  nexl  come  up  in  the  superior  court'.'  lias  it  ever  been  tried  in  the 
superior  court? — A.  January  20  and  21. 

Q.    Was  he  tried'.' — A.    March  lit  he  was  called  and  defaulted  in  the  superior  court. 

Q.   of  this  year'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  Tuesday,  November4,  1902,  when  Hines  attempted  to  vote? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  ward'.' — A.   Precinct  5,  Ward  8. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force,  Mr.  Wyman? — A.  I  have  been  on 
since  January  10.  1881. 

Q.  Who  is  your  captain  at  present? — A.  Captain  Gaskin. 

Q.   And  was  he  your  captain  in  November  last? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  since  you  have  heen  at  2f>  Pitts  street? — A.  Well,  I  won't  say 
positively,  but  I  think  it  is  as  much  as  five  or  six  years  ago  the  last  time  I  went  there, 
in  that  house. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  heen  performing  duty  on  the  street  on  which  that 
house  is? — A.   Well,  1  performed  duty  at  the  end  of  the  street 

(J.  I  say  on  the  street;  not  on  the  end  of  it? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  on  that 
street,  not  on  that  route,  for  four  or  five  years,  I  think.  Perhaps  I  have;  1  will  cor- 
rect myself.     There  might  have  been  nights  that  I  have  been  on  that  route. 

*i  But  you  have  no  memory  of  such  nights? — A.  Yes;  I  have  been  on  there  a  few 
hours  each  night,  but  each  officer  has  his  route. 

Q.   Has  that  been  your  route  for  four  or  five  years? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  might  once  or  twice  each  year  have  been  on  that  route  for  one  night?— A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  through  the  street  many  times  when  I  have  not  been  on  duty, 
or  have  been  on  duty  and  walked  up  and  down  the  street  to  investigate  a  case  orany- 
thing  of  that  kind. 

<,».    You  don't  know  who  lives  in  that  house,  do  you'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Who  does  live  there,  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sbanahan  ami 
two  sons:  and  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Skinner  lived  there  until  a  short  time 
ago.  I  don't  think  he  is  there  at  present;  and  one  other  man,  an  old  gentleman,  I 
have  seen  in  the  house.      I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  there? — A.  Perhaps  live  or  six  months  ago  I  saw  him 
there,  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  house  then? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.    Have  you  been  in  the  house  for  live  or  -ix  years'.' — A.    I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q,  How  many  times  in  the  past  three  years  have  you  been  by  that  house — walked 
by  it'.' — A.    Perhaps  fifty  or  seventy-live  times. 

*l.    Were  these  times  day  or  night? — A.    Both  day  and  night. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  of  these  times  stopped  there,  or  did  you  merely  walk  by?— A. 

I  have  stopped  there  by  the  door  and  around  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  times  in  the  past  year  have  you  stopped  there? — A.  I  can't  remem- 
ber only  one  time. 

Q.  When  was  that'.'— A.  It  was  a  few  days  after  the  State  election.  I  went  down 
to  L'(i  1'itts  street  one  evening. 

ii.    How  many  days  after  the  State  election? — A.   Three,  four,  or  five  days. 

< 1.   Hid  you  Lro  down  there  Looking  for  somebody?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<,>.    Who  was  the  man  you  were  looking  for'.'-    A.  John  11.  Bines. 
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Q.  How  many  days  after  the  State  election  of  1902  was  it  that  you  went  there 
looking  for  Bines? — A.   I  won't  be  positive;  it  might  be  two  days  or  live  or  six. 

<,».    I >i < I  you  have  a  warrant  for  him? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  warrant  for  Hines  after  the  State  election? — A.  I  saw  a 
warrant. 

Q.   When  did  you  first  see  it? — A.  I  was  in  the  court  the  day  it  was  granted. 

<}.  When  was  it  granted? — A.  It  was  granted  about  a  week  after  the  State  election. 

Q.   Who  was  in  the  court  with  you  at  the  time? — A.  Sergeant  Hyland. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.    No  idea  where  he  lives'.' — A.    Yon  will  find  him  in  station  3. 

<  J.  That  is  where  lie  is  located  in  his  business  as  a  police  officer? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  live  there? — A.  No,  sir:  he  lives  in  East  Boston,  I  think. 

Q.    He  went  with  you  to  get  the  warrant  for  Hines? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.   W'hu  swore  n>  i he  warrant'.' — A.  Sergeant  Hyland. 

Q.   Sergeant  Hyland  swore  to  it? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  We  will  leave  that  subject  for  a  while.  Aside  from  that  one  time  a  few  days 
after  the  State  election  of  L902 — did  you  at  any  other  time  within  the  past  year  |>a>s 
this  house.  L'ti  Pitts  street? — A.   No,  sir;   I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Hid  you  at  any  time  within  the  past  year,  other  than  this  one  time  that  you 
went  therea  few  days  after  the  State  election,  stop  at  that  house  and  not  go  in? — A.  I 
might  have  stopped  a  number  of  times. 

Q,    Have  you  any  recollection  of  stopping  during  the  past  year? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  that? — A.    I  can't  tell  you  the  date. 

(^.   About  how  long  ago  was  it? — A.  Oh,  perhaps  six  or  eight  months  ago. 

Q.  How  long  diil  you  stay  outside  of  the  house  at  that  time? — A.  Just  a  few 
moments. 

i  >.    1  'id  you  see  anybody  who  lived  in  the  house  at  that  time? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.   Who  was  it? — A.   I  saw  William  Shanahan. 

Q.   He  lived  in  the  house'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  I  saw  his  mother,  .Mrs. 
Shanahan. 

Q.    Hid  you  see  anybody  else? — A.    I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.   You  did  not  go  into  the  house  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  house  the  day  you  went  there  a  few  days  after  the  State 
election  of  1902  to  find   Hines? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  inside  the  doors  of  that  house  during  the  past  year? — A.  I  don't 
think  I  have. 

(I.  Aside  from  hearsay,  how  are  you  able,  if  you  were  never  inside  of  the  house 
during  the  past  year,  to  tell  who  lived  there  the  past  year,  excluding  the  knowledge 
you  have  of  hearsay? — A.  Well,  I  often  saw  Mr.  Shanahan — that  is,  the  old  gentle- 
man; and  I  often  saw  Mike  and  I  often  saw  William. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  but  what  Michael  Jones  lived  there  during  the  whole  of 
the  past  year? — A.   He  might  have  lived  there. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  but  James  W.  Smith  lived  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  year? — A.   I  don't  know. 

<,>.  How  would  you  know  but  Jas.  W.  Smith  lived  there  during  all  last  year? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  So  that  if  I  read  to  you  from  the  assessor's  list  the  names  of  persons  assessed 
from  that  house  you  would  not  know  whether  they  lived  there  or  not,  would  you? — 
A.   No;  I  don't  know  as  I  would. 

Q.  All  right.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  court-house  about  a  week  after  the  State 
election  of  November  4,  1902,  with  Sergeant  Hyland? — A.  Because  1  was  told  to  by 
my  superior. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to?— A.  I  think  that  day  that  I  went— Sergeant  Hyland  told 
me  to. 

(}.   Who  else  told  you  to? — A.   Previous  to  that  time  Captain  Gaskin  told  me. 

Q.  When  diil  Captain  Gaskin  tell  you  with  reference  to  the  day  that  you  should 
go  to  the  court-house  with  Sergeant  Hyland? — A.   On  election  day. 

Q.  On  election  day? — A.  I  made  a  report  to  Captain  Gaskin. 

<,[.    Have  you  got  that  report  with  you? — A.    No,  sir;   1  can  tell  you  what  it  was. 

Q.   What? — A.   I  can  tell  you  what  it  was. 

<v».   Has  Captain  Gaskin  not  it  here? — A.   I  think  not. 

Q.    What?— A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  directed  by  Captain  Gaskin  to  make  a  complaint  against  Hines? — A. 
In  consequence  of  a 

Q.  Answer  my  ipiestion.  Leave  out  the  consequence  part.  Were  you  directed 
by  Captain  Gaskin  to  make  a  complaint  against  Hines? — A.  Yes,  sir — no,  sir;  I  was 
not. 
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Q.   You  were  not? — A.   I  was  not. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Hines  before  election  day? — A.  Five,  six.  or  seven 

years. 

Q.    How  well  had  you  known  him'.' — A.    I  knew  him  quite  well. 

(^.  How  well'.' — A.  Oh.  well;  I  had  seen  him  lour,  live,  and  six  months  out  of  a 
year  tor  the  last  five  or  s:x  years. 

Q.  How  well  'lid  you  know  him  aside  from  seeing  him  so  often? — A.  Well,  I  knew 
him  by  sight,  and  knew  his  name  as  Scotty.     1  knew  his  reputation  and  what  he 

did,  and  where  lie  stopped,  etc. 

Q.  What  was  his  reputation  as  you  knew  it  on  election  day.  November  4,  11)02? — 
A.   1  said  it  was  Wad. 

Q.    But  as  you  knew  it  at  that  time'.' — A.    As  I  have  known  it  four  or  five  years. 

Q.    Had  lie  the  reputation  of  being  a  crook? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Had  he  the  reputation  of  being  a  thief? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hail  he  the  reputation  of  being  a  perjurer? — A.  No,  sir. 

1 1.   An  election  crook? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  a  bad  reputation? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   For  what? — A.   He  was  drunk  the  biggest  part  of  the  time. 

Q.   Then  he  had  a  reputation  as  a  drunkard? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Had  he  been  arrested? — A.    Yes,  sir;   he  had. 

*).   Then  you  knew  what  his  reputation  was? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

o.  What  name  did  you  know  him  by  November  4,  L902? — A.  By  the  name  of 
Scotty. 

<^.  What  other  name? — A.   Xo  other  name. 

Q.    Ever  heard  of  him  being  called  by  any  other  name'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  it  was  any  other  name? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<^.  What  did  you  suppose  was  his  name  on  November  4,  1902? — A.  I  knew  v.  hen 
I  heard  him  say  his  name  was  the  name  that  he  voted  on  anyway 

Q.  What  name  was  that? — A.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  his  name.  He 
gave  the  name  of  William  J.  Kelley,  of  :!S7  Charles  street. 

<>.  And  you  knew  that  was  his  name,  didn't  you? — A.  I  did  not  positively  at  the 
time,  hut  1  had  good  reasons  to  believe  it. 

<<>.   Were  you  not  told  that  it  was  not  his  name? — A.   Where — in  the  election  booth? 

Q.   Anywhere. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  told  that. 

Q.   Who  told  you  it  was  not  his  name? — A.   Mrs.  Shanahan  told  me,  26  Pitts  street. 

Q.  When  did  she  tell  you  with  reference  to  election  day? — A.  The  time  that  I  told 
you  I  went  to  her  house  and  spoke  to  her. 

Q.  That  was  after  election  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  election  day. 

Q.   Did  anyone  tell  you  on  election  day  what  his  name  was? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  testify  in  court  in  relation  to  him  since  election  day? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   In  the  municipal  criminal  court?  — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.   Were  you  in  the  booth  at  the  time  he  voted? — A.   Yes. 

<^.  Who  else  was  in  the  booth  at  the  time  he  voted? — A.  Officer  Lay  lor  and  myself . 

{}.  Any  other  officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  men  were  in  there  other  than  you  two  officers  and  the  man  that  was 
doing  the  voting? — A.  Well,  there  were  six,  seven,  or  eight  precinct  officers,  and  I 
think  there  were  one  or  two  men  voting  in  the  stall  beside  him.  1  won't  be  positive, 
but  1  am  pretty  sure  there  were  one  or  two  other  men. 

<.,).    Did  you  see  this  man    at  the  time  he  came  into  the  booth? — A.   I  did:  yes,  sir. 

( ,>.    Did  you  hear  the  name  he  gave? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

{}.   Did  anybody  tell  you  that  is  not  his  name'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  not  some  one  cry  out,  ''Look  out  for  that  man,  Mr.  Officer?" — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  just  before  you    heard  Mr.  Malley  say  "No" A.    I   beg  your 

pardon. 

<}.  Dili  you  hear  .Mr.  Malley  say  "No"  just  before  you  answered? — A.  1  was  not 
looking  at  him. 

Q.    Didn't  you  hear  what  he  said'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  looking  at  him  at  all? — A.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  did  not  know  who 
the  gentleman  was. 

Q.  Have  you  been  guided  by  anything  he  has  done  in  answering? — A.  No,  sir; 
you  are  the  only  man  that  I  know  in  the  bar — Mr.  Kiley  and  yourself. 

I.,).   Mr.  Kiley? — A.   Mr.  Cuddy — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  said  w  hen  be  came  into  the  booth? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?— A.   By  anybody? 

Q.  By  anybody.  —  A.  When  Hines  came  in,  as  he  passed  me  I  was  standing  with 
my  back  against  a  window  which  was  a  little  open 

(j.  Your  back  was  up  against  a  window  and  the  front  of  your  body  toward  him'.'  — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  he  passed  you  by? — A.  As  he  passed  me  by  I  heard  a  voire  behind  me; 
I  can't  say  who  it  was. 

Q.   What  was  it? — A.   He  says,  "  Wyiuan,  you  know  that  man;  do  your  duty." 

Q.  Was  not  that  information  to  you  that  the  man  was  proposing  to  vote  a  fictitious 
name? — A.  At  that  moment  I  could  not  tell  who  that  man  was  if  I  was  to  be  hung. 

0-    Wasn't  that  notice  to  you? — A.    I  thoughl  so;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  told  you,  "Wyman,  you  know  that  man;  do  your 
duty?"  —  A.    I  don't  know. 

Q".   Why  didn't  you  do  your  duty? — A.   I  did  do  it. 

Q.   Did  you  arresl  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Why  didn't  you? — A.    I  didn't  know  that  I  had  a  right  to. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  man  was  voting  illegally,  and  that  you  could  arrest 
him  without  a  warrant7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  nol  positive  but  what  he  was  telling  the 
truth  about  his  name. 

Q.    Didn't  you  have  that  notice  there?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    "Wyman,  you  know  that  man.      Do  your  duty?" — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(j.    At  that  time  you  could  hear  the  name  he  gave? — A.    I  could  nut  say. 

Q.    Were  you  not  near  enough  to  hear  it? — A.    I  heard  it. 

Q.    Was  not  the  man  behind  you  near  enough  to  hear  it? — A.    1  could  not  say. 

Q.  He  must  have  heard  it.  to  give  you  thai  warning. — A.  I  did  not  think  he  spoke 
to  me  at  all.      I  heard  this  voice  behind  me. 

Q.    You  heard  also  the  name  that  Scotty  gave?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  knew  him  by  that  name,  did  you? — A.    No.  sir, 

Q.   You  knew  that  he  did  not  live  at  387  Charles  street?     A.   I  did  not  know  it. 

(}.  Didn't  you  know  where  Scotty  lived? — A.  I  knew  where  I  used  to  see  him  the 
biggest  part  of  the  time.      I  knew  where  I  saw  him. 

(.,>.  You  supposed  he  lived  at  Mrs.  Shanahan's  on  1'itts  street? — A.  1  did  not  sup- 
pose any  such  thing. 

(,).   Where  did  you  suppose  he  lived? — A.  I  supposed  he  lived  at  11  Pitts  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  suppose  he  lived  before  election  day  at  11  Pitts  street? — A. 
He  always  did  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live  at  11  Pitts  street? — A.  He  has  been  around  there  four  or 
rive  year-.  I  should  say,  off  and  on. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  William  J.  Kelley? — A.    William  J.  Kellev? 

Q.   Yes. — A.   About  since  the  1st  of  December. 

Q.   I.ast  December? — A.   Ye.-,  sir. 

Q.   Didn't  know  him  before  election  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

(.].  Did  you  look  around  when  the  man  said  "Officer,  you  know  that  man.  Do 
your  duty?"  —  A.    I  did. 

Q.    Who  was  the  man? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    Diil  you  see  any  man  there? — A.   Yes,  sir;  there  were  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Was  then- any  man  near  to  you  whom  you  supposed  was  the  man  that  gave  you 
the  notice?; — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  was  the  nearest  man  to  you? — A.  Well,  they  were  at  perhaps  •">,  6,  8, 
or  10  feet  out  on  the  street  ami  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  was  in  the  booth. 

(^.  Was  not  the  voice  that  you  heard  saying  "  ( Ifficer,  you  know  that  man;  do  your 
duty,"  didn't  that  seem  to  he  close  to  you  when  you  heard  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  around  immediately,  or  wait  until  after  that  man  voted? — A.  I 
looked  to  see  who  was  coming  in. 

Q.    In  where? — A.    Into  the  door  at  the  time. 

Q.   Who  was  coming  in? — A.  John  H.  Hines. 

Q.    You  knew  that  Hines  was  not  Kellev,  didn't  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

<^.    Did  you  suppose  that  he  was  Kelley? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  his  name  was  not  Kelley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  you  believed  that,  and  heard  him  announce  his  name  as  William  J. 
Kelley,  387  Charles  street,  why  didn't  you  arrest  him,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
vote  under  a  name  not  his  without  violating  the  law? — A.  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  kind 
of  halting  between  two  opinions.  1  did  not  know  hardly  what  to  do,  but  finally 
after  lie  voted  and  put  his  ballot  in  the  box  I  sa\s  to  myself.  I  u'Uess  I  will  go  Out 
and  get  that  man.  He  went  out  of  one  door  and  1  another,  and  he  had  disappeared 
and  I  could  not  find  him. 

0.  You  made  up  your  mind  von  would  arrest  him  after  he  had  gone? — A.  Oh, 
well 

Q.  It  took  him  three  minutes  to  vote,  didn't  it? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  took  him 
half  a  minute. 

0.  Why  didn't  you  try  to  stop  him  if  you  knew  that  his  name  was  not  Kelley.  as 
you  told  us?  You  said  you  heard  him  announce  Kelley  as  his  name,  and  you  heard 
the  warning  behind  you — "Wyman,  you   know  that  man;  do  your  duty?"     Why 
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didn't  you  arrest  him? — A.   I  think  I  made  the  remark  thai  I  could  not  swear  it  was 
Kelley  or  aot. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  you  did  not  arresl  him  then  instead  of  waiting  until  after  he  had 
got  out? — A.   [  said  that  I  was  nol  positive  whether  his  name  was  Kelley  or  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  arrest  him? — A.  After  I  went  and 
reported  it  to  my  captain  ami  he  told  me. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  started  out  i<>  arresl  him  when  he  started  through  one 
door? — A.   I  did.     He  wen-  through  one  d and  I  through  another. 

Q.   What  diil  yen  '_ro  after  him  fur'.'--— A.  To  find  nut  hi-  mime. 

i.l  I  »id  you  think  after  voting  mi  one  name  that  he  would  confess  to  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Y«m  thought  you  knew  him  so  well  that  he  would  confess  that  Kelley  was  nut 
hi-  name,  did  you? — A.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  not  he  any  trouble  to  '_'et 
him  afterward-.      1  could  get  him  at  any  time. 

Q.  Why?  Where  ditl  you  suppose  you  would  get  him  afterwards? — A.  I  would 
ur>-;  him  round  where  he  always  hung — around  his  place,  11  to  15  Pitts  street  and 
around  ( rreen  street. 

Q.  You  knew  Scotty  SO  well  that  when  he  -tailed  out  t  lie  door  and  you  started  out 
you  were  merely  going  out  to  get  him  to fess?     A.    No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  when  you  started  through  one  door  and  he  another,  did  you  start  to 
arrest  him  for  illegal  voting? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<<>.    Then  you  would  have  arrested  him?  — A.    1  think  I  should;   yes. 

',!•  Now,  you  did  not  have  any  information  about  him  except  the  information 
that  you  had  about  him  at  the  time  that  he  deposited  his  ballot,  did  you? — A.  1  did 
not  have  any  information  about  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  more  information  about  him  when  you  started  to  catch 
him  than  you  had  when  he  started  to  deposit  Ids  ballot,  did  you? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  I  did. 

1 1.  Then  when  you  made  up  your  mind  to  arrest  him  you  felt  that  you  had  suffi- 
cient evidence  against  him  to  take  him  to  court,  didn't  you'.'— A.  I  beg  your  pardon; 
I  don't  understand. 

Q.  When  you  started  out  the  door  as  he  went  out  the  dour  you  felt  that  you  had 
evidence  enough  against  him  for  illegal  voting  to  warrant  you  in  making  the  arrest 
and  taking  him  into  court,  didn't  you? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  had  all  that  evidence  in  your  mind  before  he  cast  his  ballot? — A.  1  don't 
know  as  1  did. 

Q.  How  much  information  did  you  get  about  him  after  he  gave  the  name  of 
Kelley,  and  after  this  man  outside  said  to  you:  "You  know  that  man,  Wyman;  do 
your  duty?"  —  A.    1  knew  the  man 

(,).  How  much  more  evidence  did  you  get  about  him  after  those  two  things  hap- 
pened?— A.   1  got  a  good  lot. 

<,>•   From  whom'.' — A.  Different  persons. 

Q.   Before  you  went  out  of  the  booth? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  i  am  asking — before  you  went  out  of  the  booth  to  make  the  arrest 
did  you  get  any  information  about  him  other  than  what  you  got  from  this  language 
from  the  person  outside? — A.    No.  sir. 

<,).    And  the  name  announced  by  him,  Kelley? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  all  the  evidence  you  had  when  you  started  out  of  the  booth  to  arrest 

him  you  also  had  before  he  cast  his  ballot,  didn't  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  you  had  evidence  enough  to  warrant  you  when  he  got  through 
voting  to  arrest  him,  you  hail  evidence  enough  to  arrest  him  before  he  cast  his  bal- 
lot, didn't  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  do  it,  then? — A.    1  Ie  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to. 

<,).  Oh,  he  voted'  too  speedily  for  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  only  reason? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Th ly  reason  that  you  did  not  arrest  him  in  the  booth  was  that  you  did  not 

have  the  chance  to  do  it? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Why  didn't    you  tell  me? — A.    Because   there  w  a-   something  else    I  wanted   to 

explain. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  that  was  your  reason,  or  it  was  not? — A.  1  intended  to  let  him 
vote  and  then  arrest  him. 

<,!.  Why  did  you  intend  to  let  him  vote  when  you  knew  it  was  a  criminal  offense 
to  secure  the  ballot? — A.    I  told  you  I  was  not  positive  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  All  right;  but  you  got  rid  of  that  idea  because  you  started  to  arrest  him  by 
going  out  after  him? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  all  the  evidence  about  him  before  you  went  out  to  arrest  him? 

Now.  why  didn't  you  arrest  him  in  the  I th.  and  before  lie  voted? — A.    1    never  go 

behind  the  rails  for  any  business. 
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<2.  Would  you  not  have  the  righl  to  go  behind  the  rails  to  arrest  a  man  who  was 
illegally  voting? — A.    Yes.  sir:    1  think  I  would. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  the  reason,  was  it?  What  was  your  reason  for  not  arresting 
him  before  he  voted  after  he  had  announced  his  name  and  got  his  ballot? — A.  1 

don't  know  as  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  are  an  intelligent  officer,  and  have  been  on  the  force  long  enough  to  gel 
up  an  answer  to  any  ordinary  question.  —  A.    I  told  you  I  intended  to  arrest  him. 

<2.    Why  didn't  you  arrest  him? — A.    I  could  not  Lift  hold  of  him. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  hold  of  him  inside  the  booth? — A.  1  might  not  have  'jot 
him  before  In-  voted:  it  might  have  been  cast. 

<2.  Was  that  what  you  were  thinking  about?  A.  lie  might  have  done  it  very 
easily. 

Q.   He  might  have  done  it  very  easily? — A.   It  might  have  been. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  you  did  not  attempt  to  arrest  him  inside  the  booth? — A. 
Ni  i,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  reason  you  did  not  arrest  him  inside  the  booth? — A.  Well, 
I  told  you,  Mr.  Moran,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  was  not  positive  what  this  man  was. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  said  afterwards  that  you  made  up  your  mind  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  you  went  out  to  arrest  him — ami  you  had  jusl  a-  much  information  before 
asthen.  Now,  if  you  had  a  right  to  arrest  him  after  he  voted,  and  also  before,  I 
want  to  know  why  you  did  not  arrest  him  while  you  had  a  good  chance  to  do  it 
before  you  let  him  get  up  and  go  away'.' — A.    I  tried  to  arrest  him. 

<2.  Oh,  you  did  that  afterwards,  I  know. — A.   Ye-. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  court  next  morning  and  make  out  a  complaint  against 
him? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  following  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  morning  after  that?— A.  No,  sir;  I  went  after  that.  1  went  about  a 
week  after. 

(.2-  Four  mornings  you  didn't  do  anything.  Isn't  it  part  of  your  duty,  as  you 
understand  it,  when  you  see  a  crime  committed,  to  arrest  the  man  as  much  as  to 
commit  him?— A.   Sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  always  your  duty?  You  understand  you  are  to  arrest  a  man  when 
he  is  violating  law? — A.    Not  always. 

(,>.  What  crimes  are  you  instructed  to  overlook  and  not  arrest  for  while  the  crime 
is  being  committed'.' — a.   There  is  a  number  we  have  to  get  warrants  for. 

Q.  Is  the  violation  of  the  election  law  one  of  the  crimes  you  are  instructed  not  to 
arrest  for  while  the  crime  is  being  committed? — A.   No,  sir. 

(,>.  Have  you  ever  been  told  by  any  captain  or  election  commissioner  not  to  arrest 
while  a  man  was  violating  the  election  law? — A.    No.  sir. 

< I.    You  have  been  told  by  officers  to  enforce  all  the  laws'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  of  you  for  not  arresting  when  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted against  the  election  law? — A.   No,  sir. 

<l.  Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  that  complaint  was  made  against  you?— A. 
No,  sir. 

<,!•  You  did  not  make  the  arrest  until  Sergeant  Hvland  was  called  into  the  case? — 
A.   No,  sir. 

»,>.   You  did  not  start  to  complain? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Or  make  the  arrest  under  the  complaint? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  have  charge  of  the  case  in  the  lower  court? — A.    No.  gir. 

Q.    You  were  merely  a  witness  on  subpoena? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  why  your  superior  officer  should  take  away  from  you  the  right  to 
make  a  complaint  and  prosecute  it? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  believe  that  it  was  because  you  were  in  collusion  with  the  crimi- 
nal?—  A.    No.  sir. 

i  >.   Were  you  in  collusion  with  the  criminal? — A.  No.  sir. 

<,)■    Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Coiiry  since  that  time'.' — A.    I  have:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Conry? — A.   I  don't  remember  when  it  was. 

<,>.    When  was  it? — A.    A  short  time  after  the  man  was  arrested. 

Q.  When  was  he  arrested? — A.  December  20. 

Q.   A  month  and  a  half  after  election  day? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   But  you  havenot  arrested  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Conry? — A.    In  his  office. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  his  office? — .V.  There  was  a  man  told  me  that  Mr. 
Conry  wanted  to  gee  me. 

Q.    Who  was  that  man? — A.    I  think  his  name  was  Porter;    1  won't  he  sure. 

Q.   Who  is  Porter?— A.   A  man  that  used  to  live  in  the  West  End. 

<}.   Where  'Iocs  he  live  now? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

<2-  Where  did  he  live  when  last  you  knew  him'.' — A.  On  Staniford  street. 
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(j.  What  was  his  business? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  any  time  you  knew  him? — A.  I  think  he  was  interested 
in  newspaper  business  of  some  description. 

(}.    What  newspaper  business? — A.    I  can't  say — reporter. 

{}.  Is  it  the  Herald  or  Globe?— A.   I  don't  know. 

(I.  The  Post  or  Traveller? — A.  I  don't  know. 

(j.  Advertiser,  Transcript,  or  Record?— A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  paper  did  you  think  he  was  on?— A.   I  don't  know. 

(j.  Whether  he  was  on  the  Republic? — A.  1  don't  know;  it  might  have  been  the 
Police  News. 

Q.  What  paper  did  you  suppose  he  was  connected  with? — A.  I  never  supposed 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  he  was  connected  with  a  newspaper? — A.  I  have  been 
told  so. 

<,>.   Who  told  you  so? — A.  I  can't  saw 

Q.   What  was  Porter's  first  name?   -A.   I  could  not  say. 

(}.  How  long  have  you  known  him?— A.   ['ve  known  him  by  sight  a  number  of 

year-. 

Q.   What  is  his  business?— A.   1  have  tried  to  tell  you. 

(}.  That  is  what  you  say  he  used  to  do.  A.  1  can't  say:  I  suppose  he  i-  doing  the 
same  business. 

Q.  What  is  his  residence? — A.   He  used  to  live  inStaniford  street,  hut  I  don't  think 

he  is  there  DOW. 

Q.   What  number? — A.  I  can't  say — 92  or  94.     It  was  near  Leverett  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Porter  with  reference  to  calling  on  Mr.  Conry? — A.  I  met 
him  one  night  on  ( ireen  street. 

(2-   Were  you  on  duty  at  the  time? — A.   Ye-,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — A.  He  said  Mr.  Conry  would  like  to  have  me  call 
up  to  his  office. 

Q.  On  precinct  2, Ward  8,  voting  list,  there  appears  the  name  of  Harris  ( '.  Porter,  jr.. 
of  No.  94  Staniford  street. — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<l    Is  that  the  man?     A.    I  think  he  i<;   yes,  sir. 

Q.    1  low  old  a  man  is  he? — A.    1  should  judge  •'!<•  or  :',">. 

Q.  There  is  living  in  the  same  house  a  man  named  Harris  C.  Porter,  who  is  evi- 
dently the  father  of  Harris  C.  Porter,  jr.? — A.   1  would  not  he  positive. 

(,).  Which  one  was  it  you  were  talking  with,  the  older  or  younger? — A.  I  can't  say. 
He  was  '■'<()  or  .'!•">  years  of  age. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  older  Porter? — A.   No,  sir.      It  might  he  the  son. 

Q.  If  he  is  :;i)  or  :;.">,  he  can't  have  any  sons  of  voting  age.  Well,  now  a  man  about 
:;4  years  of  age,  you  say?  What  did  he  say  to  you? — A.  He  said  Mr.  Conry  wanted 
me  to  call  up  to  his  office;   lie  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  Hid  he  say  he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Conry  to  ask  you  to  call? — A.  I  won't  lie 
positive  about  that. 

<2-  What  did  he  say  to  show  his  authority  from  .Mr.  Conry? — A.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  see  me  for. 

<,».  What  did  he  say  to  you  to  show  that  he  was  authorized  to  ask  you  to  call  at 
Mr.  Conry's  office? — A.   He  did  not  show  anything. 

(^.  What  did  he  say  to  indicate  he  had  authority? — A.  He  did  not  say  he  had  any 
authority  at  all. 

C^.   Did  lie  say  "  Mr.  Conry  asks  to  see  you?"  —  A.   Something  to  that  effect. 

(I.   Did  you  ask  what  Mr.  Conry? — A.    He  said  Congressman  Conry. 

H.  What  did  he  say  a-  to  where  he  wanted  you  to  call?— A.  He  told  me  his  num- 
ber.     I  think  it  was  on  Devonshire  street. 

<,i.    Did  you  make  a  memorandum  of  it? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  month? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  beforeor  after  the  arrest  of  Dines  December  20? — A.  It  was  afterwards. 
1  can't  say  whether  it  was  a  week  or  a  month  after. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  it  was  before  the  trial  of  Dines  in  the  lower  court? — A.  No,  sir; 
after  the  trial. 

Q.    And  that  was  December  24'.' — A.    Ye-,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Conry's  office? — A.    I  did. 

Q.    Met  him  there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Meet  anyone  else? — A.    Yes,  sir;  met  Mr.  Porter  there  in  the  adjoining  office. 

<^.  He  has  an  office  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

<,).    Whose  office  was  Porter  in? — A.    In  the  office  adjoining  Mr.  Conry's. 

({.    With   Porter's  name  on  the  door'.'— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Porter  come  into  the  adjoining  office  during  the  talk? — A.  I  don't  think 
he  did. 
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<,).  How  often  had  you  talked  with  1'ortcr  about  this  case'.'— A.  I  never  talked  with 
lii ui  in  my  life. 

Q.  What  did  Conry  ask  you? — A.  He  asked  me  in  regard  to  this  ease,  about  illegal 
voting  down  in  the  ward. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Conry? — A.  I  told  him.  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about 
what  I  said  here  to-day. 

<2-  Tell  me  what  you  said  to  him. — A.  I  told  him  about  the  man  coming  in 
there. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  said. — A.  1  won't  be  positive,  hut  I  think  I  said  I  was  on 
duty  in  Ward  S,  precinct  •").  and  a  few  minutes  before  4  d' clock  in  the  afternoon  then- 
was  a  man  came  in  there  that  1  had  always  known  by  the  name  of  Scotty.  He  came 
in  and  gave  his  name  as  Win.  .1.  Kelley,  of  :'>S7  Charles  street,  and  voted,  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  I  heard  at  the  booth,  that  he  gave  a  wrong  name. 
I  saiii  that  afternoon  or  evening,  when  I  went  to  the  station,  I  reported  the  case  to 
my  captain,  and  he  called  in  Sergeant  Hyland  and  told  him  and  me  to  investigate  it, 
and  if  1  found  out  this  man  was  not  William  .1.  Kelley  to  go  to  court  and  get  a  war- 
rant for  him.  ami  he  did  so.  I  think  I  told  him  what  was  done  with  the  man  in 
court.     That  Is  all  of  the  conversation  I  had. 

Q.  Then  you  went  away  from  .Mr.  Cbnry's  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  in  there  hut 
a  very  few  minutes. 

Q.  Long  enough  to  tell  him  what  von  have  just  told  us,  and  then  you  went  out?— 
A.   That  is  all. 

<,>.  Hid  you  give  Mr.  Conry  any  reason  for  not  arresting  him  at  the  time?— A. 
Perhaps  the  same  reason  I  have  given  you. 

Q.   Xo.  not  perhaps,  hut  did  you? — A.   I  won't  he  positive  1  did. 

Q.  Hiil  you  know  who  Scotty  voted  for? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  he  never  voted  for 
every  name. 

Q.  What? — A.  He  did  not  have  time  enough  to  make  more  than  one  or  two  marks 
on  his  paper  before  he  got  out. 

<^.    Hid  he  vote  for  Conry? — A.   I  could  not  say. 

<}.   Or  for  Witt? — A.    I  could  not  sav  who  he  voted  for. 

Q.   Could  not  tell'.'— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  has  this  man  been  in  the  hospital  since  lie  appealed  his  case, 
December  24? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

<,>.    Was  he  assaulted  and  seriously  injured? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  the  man  who  assaulted  him  was  sent  away  for  three  years? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  almost  killed,  was  he  not? — A.   He  was  pretty  near. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  who  assaulted  and  almost  killed  him? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you:   I  would  know  the  name  if  1  heard  it. 

<^.  Hid  you  know  any  reason  why  anybody  should  assault  ami  attempt  to  kill 
him'.' — A.    No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

(,».  There  was  not  any  reason  given? — A.  I  did  not  hear  the  case  at  all.  1  knew 
the  night  he  was  assaulted  and  I  went  to  investigate  it  some.  After  the  man  was 
arrested  I  was  not  in  the  room. 

Q.  What  ward  did  that  man  come  from  who  committed  the  assault'.' — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  a  Boston  man? — A.    1  could  not  say. 

<].  What  other  persons  have  you  talked  with  about  the  case  besides  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Conry,  and   your  captain? — A.   I  don't  know  as  I  have  talked  with  anyone  else. 

•  2-    Have  not  been  up  to  your  lawyer's  office? — A.    Xo,  sir. 

<,>.    Were  you  at  that  precinct  all  day  long? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   On  election  day? — A.    Yes,  sir;  all  with  the  exception  of  two  hours  out  of  ten. 

<^.  Was  there  any  other  illegal  voting  that  you  know  of  that  day  at  that  precinct?— 
\.    Not  to  my  know  ledge. 

<^.    Was  there  any  complaint  of  any  illegal  voting  that  day? — A.    Xo,  sir. 

<2-  Did  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  voted  under  other  names  that  day'.' — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Hid  you  know  of  anyone  who  had  no  legal  residence  down  there  that  day? — A. 
No,  sir. 

<,>.  So  that  the  Ilines  offense  is  the  only  one  indicating  any  offenses  committed 
that  day  at  that  precinct? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  concerning  which  you  made  out  any  report'.' — A.  Thai 
is  all. 

<^.  How  long  after  December  24,  the  dav  that  Hines  appealed,  was  the  assault? — 
A.    Well.  I  can't  tell  you. 

»^.  You  can  come  pretty  near  it?— A.  I  don't  remember.  Pet  me  see.  The  very 
night,  or  the  next  night  after  he  was  in  the  lower  court,  I  met  him  on  Court  street 
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and  he  had  a  bad  cut  in  his  head  thai  night.  He  was  assaulted  at  twodifferenl 
times. 

Q.  He  was  assaulted  the  night  of  his  trial  in  the  lower  court,  and  how  soon  was 
the  next  time? — A.  I  won't  be  positive.  It  was  the  nighl  of  the  trial.  It  was  in 
two  or  three  days. 

Q.  When  was  the  second  time  that  you  sent  him  to  the  hospital? — A.  Well,  that 
happened — lit-  was  in  the  city  hospital  sick  in  February.     I  can't  say  what  time  in 

the  month. 

Q.  So  it  was  some  time  between  December  24  and  the  1st  of  February  that  he  was 
assaulted  the  second  time.  He  did  not  testify  in  the  lower  court? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
ho  did. 

Q.   Don't  von  know  thai  he  didn't? — A.  I  know  he  did. 

• ».   Did  he  testify?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  lie  testify  to'.' — A.  I  don't  remember  what  he  testified  to. 

<^.  Did  he  say  he  did  vote  under  another  man's  name  or  not.' — A.  He  -aid  he 
did  not. 

1 1    Did  lie  say  he  was  in  that  booth  at  all  that  afternoon?  -A.    He  said  he  was  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  ever  gave  the  name  of  William  .1.  Kelly  in  that  booth  that  after- 
noon?— A.    He  .-aid  he  did  Q(  '. 

»,).  Who  testified  that  he  did  besides  you? — A.  Officer  Laylor. 
<<>.  Who  besides  you  and  Laylor?— A.  No  one  else. 

(,>.  Did  you  have  any  precinct  officers  in  court? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  No 
one  testified  anyway. 

Q.  But  one  of  the  persons  who  testified  for  the  government  was  Officer  Laylor? — 
A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  The  only  persons  who  testified  for  the  government  to  seeing  him  vote  under 
the  name  of  Kelly  were  you  and  Laylor? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  testify  that  he  knew  him  before  election  day? — A.    He  said  he  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  say  he  knew  him? — A.  He  said  he  knew  him  two  or  three 
year-  under  the  name  of  Scotty. 

Q.  If  this  was  a  bona  tide  case  against  Scotty,  why  didn't  you  bring  in  these  pre- 
cinct otlicers  to  corroborate  you  and  Laylor? — A.    I  didn't  think  they  knew  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  If  they  knew  him  they  would  not  let  him  vote 
on  that  name. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  secure  the  presence  of  the  precinct  officers  whose  duty  it  was 
to  know  him? — A.   I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Was  this  a  put-up  job  on  this  fellow? — A.  No,  sir;  Sergeant  Hyland  made  the 
complaint. 

<,».  Is  it  not  a  peculiar  thing  that  Sergeant  Hyland  is  an  East  Boston  man  and  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Conry's? — A.   Not  at  all. 

<,).  You  did  not  arrest  him  although  you  knew  that,  and  then  when  you  tried  the 
case  you  did  not  bring  witnesses  besides  your  two  selves? — A.  We  had  enough. 

Q.  You  had  enough;  yes,  in  court.  How-  often  did  you  talk  it  over  with  Officer 
Hyland" — A.   < Mice,  twice,  or  three  times,  perhaps. 

<  i   Before  the  warrant  was  issued? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Officer  Hyland — the  same  officer  who  made  the  complaint  against  some- 
body else  in  Ward  8  for  keeping  a  lodging  house  in  violation  oi  law.  did  he  not'.' — A. 
I  think  he  did. 

<,*.  The  same  officer?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Were  you  concerned  in  that  prosecution  too?— A.   No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.    Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Conry  more  than  once?— A.    No,  sir. 

<}.  Or  with  Porter  about  it? — A.  No.  sir. 

<^.  Have  you  seen  Porter  since  that  day'.' — A.  I  saw  him  on  the  street  the  other 
night  and  passed  the  time  of  day;   that  is  all. 

Q.  What  story  did  you  tell  the  captain?  Was  it  the  same  story  you  told  Mr. 
Conry?— A.   The  same  story  I  told  you.     There  was  but  one  story. 

Q.   Had  you  made  a  report  to  Captain  Whiting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Or  to  anybody? — A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.    Is  not  that  pari  of  your  duty? — A.    No,  sir. 

<^.  Are  you  not  required  vo  make  written  reports  of  crimes  committed? — A.  No. 

sir;  not  always. 

i^.  What  exceptions  are  there  to  that  requirement?-— A.  If  Bee  a  person  that  I 
think  is  violating  the  law,  or  anything  like  that,  and  I  go  and  tell  my  captain;  I 
don't  think  I  have  to  make  any  written  report  about  it.      I  [e  may  make  a  report. 

<<>.  That  is  the  way  you  understand  it? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

<^.  Now.  did  you  get  orders  from  your  captain  to  make  an  investigation? — A.  Ye-, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  did  you  investigate? — A.   Yes,sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  goto  investigate? — A.  The  first  place  I  went  was  down  to  387 
Charles  street. 

Q.  To  see  Kelly?— A.  To  see  Kelly. 

Q.    Diil  you  see  him? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  else  did  you  go? — A.    I  went  to  a-man  that  I  knew  knew  Scotty, 

Q.    Who  was  it? — A.   I  can't  tell  you  his  name. 

i^.   Where  'lid  you  find  him? — A.   In  a  barroom  on  Cambridge  street. 

(}.   Working  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn't  know  his  name'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Whose  barroom? — A.   Mi.  O'Brien's,  Hotel  Boylston,  No.  8  and  9. 

Q.    You  went  to  find  out  if  he  knew  Scotty? — A.    I  knew  he  knew  him. 

Q.   What  diil  you  want  of  him? — A.  To  find  out  Scotty's  full  name. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go? — A.  Went  down  Pitts  street  and  looked  on  the  elec- 
tion hooks  and  found  a  name  there  that  was  not  his  name. 

i^.  Where  else  did  you  go? — A  1  went  then  to  26  Pitts  street  and  asked  Mrs. 
Shanahan  who  John  H.  Ilines  was.  she  says,  "That  is  Scotty."  1  says,  "All 
right."     That  is  all  i  said. 

Q.  Well,  now,  there  is  some  claim  made  by  Mr.  Conry  or  Ins  lawyer  that  the 
police  department  down  there  are  under  the  control  or  by  some  witnesses  of  Mr. 
Conry 

Mr.  Malley.   There  is  no  such  claim. 

Q.    There  is  some  claim  made   by  Mr.  Conry's  lawyer  in  questions,  and   supported 

to  some  extent  bythe  answers  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  at  least,  that  the  police  offi- 
cers down  there  arc  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Martin  Lomasney. 

Mr.  Malley.   There  is  no  such  statement  made 

().  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  police  oil  ice  rs  down  there  are  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Lomasney? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

<j.    You  are  not  under  his  control? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  under  the  control  of  any  of  his  political  associates? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  not  neglected  to  perform  your  duty  in  this  case? — A.   No,  sir. 

(j.  You  do  not  care  anything  about  him  or  any  other  man  in  public  life? — A.  No. 
sir:   not  any  more  than  any  other  man. 

Q.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  arrest  even  him  if  you  saw  him  commit  crime'.' — A. 
No,  sir. 

().  You  never  have  received  any  instructions  from  your  superior  officers  to  ignore 
crime  down  there?  —  A.    No.  sir. 

<j.  You  have  always  been  instructed  to  arrest  persons  committing  crime'.' — A.  By 
all  means. 

Q.    Regardless  of  who  they  are? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Do  you  know  any  officers  under  the  control  of  any  politician  down  there, 
whether  Mr.  Keliher  or  Mr.  Conry  or  Mr.   Lomasney'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Harrington: 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  when  a  patrolman  discovers  wdiat  may  be  a  very  large  and 
important  case,  forone  sergeant  to  he  assigned  on  it  with  him? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

<,>.  Are  cases  of  illegal  voting  considered  important  cases  in  the  police  depart- 
ment?—A.    I  should  think  they  were. 

Q.  Was  this  particular  case  considered  by  you  and  your  superiors  an  important 
case? — A.    Yes.  sir;    I  did  consider  it  was  an  important  case. 

Q.   When  a  sergeant  is  assigned  to  assist  a  patrolman  in  a  case  is  it  customary  for 

the  sergeant  to  control   it  entirely'.' — A.    Very  often;  yes,  sir.     I  will  take  that   hack. 

<^.  Justa  moment,     [s  it  the  custom  bra     irgeant  to  make  complaints  in  a  case  in 

which  he  is  assigned? — A.    Sometimes;   yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  it  the  general  ride  fie- t|lr  sergeants  to   make  the  complaint? — A.   Not  in  all 

case-. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  saw  this  Hines  in  the  voting  booth,  were  you  absolutely  posi- 
tive that  his  name-  was  .lohn  II.  Ilines'.' — A.  I  was  not ;  no,  sir;  I  did  not  know  what 
his  name  was,  only  Scotty. 

Q.  How  Long  have  you  known  this  Hines? — A.  Known  him  for  four,  live,  or  six 
years,  perhaps. 

<^.    Are  you,  or  were  you  at  that  time,  fully  familiar  with  his  haunts? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wen-  you  sure  that  you  could  find  him  later  on,  whenever  you  wanted  him? — 
A.    I  thought   I  could. 

<  j.  Then  your  reason  for  not  arresting  him  on  the  spot  was  that  you  wanted  time 
to  secure  further  evidence  as  to  his  name? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  where  you  could  find  him  when  you  should  want  him?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Did  you  seek  for  further  evidence  as  to  what  hie  i roe  name  « as? — A.   I  did. 


Q.   Did  you  find  oul  his  true  uame?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

( y    Did  you  find  it  was  not  William  .!.  Kelly?     A.    1  did. 

Q.  He  was  tlit-ii  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  arrested  the  20th  of  December. 

<^.  Who  appeared  for  Mr.  Hint's — what  attorney? — A.  Mr.  Creed. 

o    What  is  his  full  name?-   L   MicKaelJ. 

Q.   Was  it  Michael  J.  Creed?— A.   Yes.  sir:  of  South  Boston. 

{}.  Is  he  the  same  attorney  that  appeared  lor  John  K.  King  for  illegally  keeping  a 
boarding  house? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  two  Michael  Creeds? — A.  This  is  Mr.  Creed  of  South  Boston. 

Q.  Was  Martin  Lomasney  present  in  court  when  Hines  «a>  tried? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  He  mighl  have  been  there  and  you  not  know  it? — A.  lie  might  have  been.  I 
did  not  see  hill!. 

(I.  Do  you  remember  who  was  surety  on  Hines's  bond? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  vim  know  w  hether  this  Porter,  w  ho  told  you  Mr.  Conry  wanted  to  see  him. 
is  an  attorney  associated  with  George  A.  Sigliano  of  Ward  6— councilman  for  Ward 
<»? — A.    No,  sir;   I  do  not. 

<J.   You  don't  know  whether  it  is  that  Porter  or  not?— A.    No.  sir. 

(^.    You  don't  know   Porter,  the  attorney'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  who  Hines  voted  for? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    He  ought  have  voted  for  Keliher? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when  you  went  into  the  Boylston,  on  Cambridge  street,  was  it  to 
get  Hines's  full  or  correct  name? — A.  It  was  to  '_ret  his  full  name  or  his  correct  name, 
and  I  got  it  wrong. 

By  Mr.  Moras: 
Q.   You  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  good  deal  and  you  wanted  to  get  his 

full  name? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

ORLANDO   B.  LAYLOR,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Harrington: 
Q.   What  is  your  full  name?— A.  Orlando  B.  Laylor. 

O.    What  is  your  business? — A.    Police  officer. 

Q.   What  division?— A.   Three. 

Q.    In  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  on  division  3? — A.   About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  patrolman? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.   What  were  you  doing  on  November  4,  PH)2'.' — A.   I  was  at   precinct  5,  Ward  8. 

(,}.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  There  all  day,  with  the  exception  of  about  an 
hour. 

<2.    Do  you  know  John  H.  Hines? — A.    I  do. 

Q.   Did  you  see  him  that  day? — A.  I  did. 

o.    Where? — A.   He  came  into  the  booth. 

<^.  What  did  he  do'.'—  A.  Stepped  up  and  gave  the  name  of  William  .1.  Kelly.  386 
Charles  street;  received  a  ballot;  went  in;  marked  his  ballot:  came  out,  ana  gave 
the  same  name  and  went  out. 

Q.    Was  that  386  or  387  Charles  st reef.'— A .   387. 

<l    Do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  this  Hines?— A.   I  don't. 

<,>.    Had  you  seen  him  before  that  day?   -A.    Number  of  times. 

<^.   Did  you  know  what  his  true  name  was?   -A.    I  did  not. 

<v>.  What  is  your  regular  route  on  division  :'>'.' — A.  I  am  on  route  1l\  from  corner 
of  Green  and  Leveretl  streets,  down  to  Spring  and  Leverett,  and  up  through  Allen. 

Blossom,   Parkman,  and  Green  streets. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  26  Pitts  street?     A.    I  am  not. 

(}.   Do  you  know  who  lives  there?  -A.    1  do  not. 

<j.    Do  you  know  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  house? — A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  cover  that  route? — A.    Never  did. 

Q.   Do  you  know  anything  about  Nos.  L  and  3  Lowell  street.'    A.   Yes;  I  know  it 

is  a  lodging  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  place,  general  character? — A. 

They  keep  a  lodging  house  there. 

Q.   Do  you  know  as  to  the  inmates  of  the  place?     A.   No;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.    [s  tliat  on  your  route? — A.    It  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  official  capacity  been  called  to  1  ami  :>  Lowell  street?— 
A.  I  went  there  some  time,  I  think,  in  December —  December  9 —  with  Sergeant 
Hvland. 
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>J.    For  what  purpose? — A.   Went  There  on  a  raid  for  liquor. 

<2-  What  sort  of  raid? — A.  Liquor. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  before  or  since? — A.  Oh,  I   have  been  there  some  three, 

four,  or  five  years  ago  perhaps. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  1  went  in  there  once  on  a  complaint;  sent  there  i<> 
investigate  a  case. 

Q.  What  sort  of  case? — A.  A  case  (if — well,  a  man  claimed  that  he  had  Lost  some 
money  there  or  something. 

<l.  lie  claimed  that  lie  was  robbed?— A.  So;  lie  claimed  that  he  lost  some  money; 
a  woman  took  it  fr<  'in  him. 

<^.  What  number  was  that? — A.  No.  1  Lowell  street. 

Q.   Do  you  know  the  proprietor  there?  —  A.    Yes,  sir. 

i}.    What  is  his  name'.' — A.    King. 

{}.  What  ever  became  of  that  complaint  founded  on  the  man  losing  money  at  Xo. 
1  Lowell  street?— A.   The  woman  was  arrested  ami  pul  into  court  and  fined. 

<^.    What  was  her  name? — A.    I  don't  know. 

<}.    Was  she  convicted'.' — A.    She  was. 

i}.   Do  you  know  her  name? — A.    I  don't:   1  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.    Was  she  the  wife  of  Mr.  Kane,  the  proprietor? — A.   She  was  not. 

Q.   Was  the  complaint  robbery? — A.   Xo;  larceny. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  John  H.  Hines  in  the  municipal  court? — A.  I 
was. 

<l.  Was  William  .1.  Kelly  present  there  that  day? — A.  He  was. 

<,>.  Of  387  Charles  street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<].   Is  he  the  man  upon  whose  name  Hines  voted? — A.   He  was. 

Q.  Then  the  two  police  officers  that  were  present  at  the  time  he  voted,  and  the 
man  upon  whose  name  lie  voted,  were  present  in  court  at  the  trial  of  Hines  and  he 
was  convicted?  —A.    Yes,  sir. 

(I  Do  you  know  the  final  result  of  Hines's  case? — A.  Yes.  sir.  I  was  in  the 
superior  court.      1  was  there  three  days  last  week  and  lie  was  called  and  defaulted. 

Q.   Do  you  know  where  Hines  was  then'.' — A.   I  do  not. 

i^.    Was  he  in  the  city  hospital? — A.   Not  last  week. 

Q.    Do  you  know  who  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Hines? — A.    Mr.  Creed. 

Q.   What  Creed.  Michael  .1.'.'— A.   Michael  .1.  Creed. 

Q.  Is  lie  the  attorney  that  was  counsel  for  Kane  when  he  was  arrested  for  running 
a  lodging  house  illegally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  .Mr.  Lomasney  present  at  the  court  the  day  Hines  was  tried'.' — A.  Xo.  sir; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    Was  he  in  court  during  the  trial  of  Kane? — A.    He  was. 

<,}.   Was  he  sitting  beside  counsel  for  Kane'.' — A.  Sitting  near  him. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  communication  with  counsel  during  the  course  of  the  trial? — 
A.    I  did  not  notice. 

Q.   Was  he  sitting  hack  of  counsel? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,'•    Righl  hack  of  him  in  the  bar  inclosure? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

l}.   And  that  was  the  same  counsel  who  was  counsel  for  Hines'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
Q.   [  suppose  that   behind   Mr.  Creed  in   the  superior  court   there  sit  when  he  is 

trying  cases,  large  numbers  of  persons  in  trial,  don't  there? — A.    I  don't  know. 

<,•.   You  have  always  seen  persons  sitting  behind  with  lawyers'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Michael  .!.  ('reed  is  one  of  the  best  triers  of  causes  in  Suffolk  County,  is  he 
not'.' — A.   I  think  he  is. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  this  man  Hines  on  election  day? — A.  Oh,  I  have 
seen  him  around  the  west  end  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 

Q.   Two  or  three  years'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  pretty  frequently? — A.  Xo,  not  frequently. 

(}.   How  often? — A.    I  might  not  have  seen  him  more  than  once  in  six  months. 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  what  his  reputation  is? — A.   Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  in  the  city'.' — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.   So  far  as  you  know,  he  may  be.— A.    Xo,  I  don't  think  he  is. 

Q.  1  am  trying  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  hi'  was.  He  was  a  man  said  to 
drink  a  good  deal? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  thing  known  against  him? — A.    That    is  all    to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  all,  to  your  knowledge.  You  knew  him  pretty  well  at  the  time  you 
saw  him  vote'.' — A.    Not  very  well;   I  had  seen  him. 

i^.  What  ditl  you  suppose  his  name  was  when  you  saw  him  Lro  into  the  booth  on 
election  dav? — A.    I  heard  him  called  Scotty. 
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Q.   Hadn'1  you  anj  idea  of  his  last  name?-    A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Hadn't  he  ever  been  arrested?-    A.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  he  a  common  drunkard?— A.   I  could  nut  say. 

Q.  Was  he  around  the  streets  so  that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  drunk? — 
A.   I  have  seen  him  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  not  always. 

Q.  You  had  not  any  idea  what  his  name  was  when  he  was  voting,  had  you? — A. 
I  had  not. 

Q.  You  supposed  Ins  name  was  Kelly?— A.  From  information  I  received  when  he 
was  voting,  I  did  not  think  his  name  was  Kelly. 

Q.    You  did  not  think  his  name  was  Kelly'.'     A.    No. 

Q.  Now.  if  you  made  up  your  mind  his  name  was  not  Kelly  when  you  saw  him 
voting,  why  didn't  you  then  arrest  him? — A.  If  I  had  been  sure  of  it  I  would  have 
arrested  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances? — A.  [  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  statement  made  by  some  other  otlieer — from  somebody  out- 
side the  window? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  from  anybody  in  any  way  that  his  name  was  not 
Kelly? — A.   Only  from  .Air.  Wyman. 

<>.  What  did  Wyman  say  to  you? — A.  I  forget  just  what  he  said.  He  said,  ''See 
what  name  this  man  >:ives." 

Q.   You  and  Wyman  were  both  then  in  the  booth? — A.   We  were. 

Q.   This  man  had  not  yet  given  his  name? — A.   I  think  not. 

Q.  This  man  referred  to  was  Hines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hid  you  upon  being  requested,  '"See  what  name  this  man  gives,"  pay  attention 
to  tiie  name  he  did  give? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<,>.    And  von  heard  him  give  the  name  of  William  J.  Kelly? — A.    Ye-. 

Q.  Of  387  Charles  street?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Wyman  say  as  soon  as  Hines  gave  the  name  of  Kelly? — A.  He  says, 
'"That  ain't  his  name;   I  have  heard  him  called  Scotty." 

<,».  What  else  did  Wyman  say  to  you  at  that  time?— A.  1  don't  think  he  said  any- 
thing. 

<j.  What  did  you  say  to  Wyman  when  he  said  "That  is  not  his  name;  I  have 
heard  him  called  Scotty?'' — A.   1  don't  remember  what  I  said  to  him. 

Cj.  Well,  didn't  you  say  to  him,  "If  that  is  not  his  name,  let  us  arrest  him'."'— A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  When  the  officer  told  you  his  name  was  not  Kelly,  didn't  you  believe  the 
officer? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  When  he  told  you  that  Hines's  name  was  not  Kelly,  you  believed  that  it  was 
not  ■Kelly;  why  did  you  stand  there  and  permit  him  to  vote  in  the  name  of  Kelly? — 
A.    I  was  not  sure  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  Didn't  you  believe  the  officer  when  he  told  you  his  name  was  not  Kelly?  And 
believing  that,  why,  then,  didn't  you  act  on  that  information  that  his  name  was  not 
Kelly  and  arrest  him? — A.    1  was  not  sure. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  quite  believe  Officer  Wyman? — A.  1  thought  he  might  he 
mistaken. 

Q.   You  thought  Wyman  might  he  mistaken?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  preferred  not  to  act  on  the  information  Wyman  gave  you,  that  his  name 
was  not  Kelly.      Hid  you  intend  to  investigate  it  later? — A.    I  did. 

Q.   What  did  you  do  then? — A.    1  did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Then  you  changed  your  intention  of  investigating,  didn't  you? — A.  I  knew 
that 

Q.   Pardon  me,  you  changed  your  intention  to  make  an  investigation? — A.   I  did. 

Q.   You  changed  that  after  that  day?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  whom  did  you  act  under  down  there  performing  your  duties  as  police 
otlieer?-   A.  ( laptain  <  raskin. 

<J.  Did  the  captain  tell  you  not  to  arrest  anyone  when  another  officer  told  you  his 
name  was  different  from  what  he  was  voting  on?— A.    No.  sir. 

•  2-  Did  Captain  <  raskin,  or  any  other  officer,  ever  give  you  any  instructions  which 
could  he  construed  as  meaning  not  to  arrest  a  man  when  violating  the  election  law? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  the  instruction  Captain  Gaskin  gave  yon  been  to  arrest  everybody 
violating  the  election  law? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now.  if  you  believed  Wyman  when  he  said  that  the  man's  name  was  not  Kelly, 
ami  if  you  believed  Captain  Gaskin' s  instruction.- were  to  be  followed,  why  didn't 

you  obej  them  and  arrest  Kelly?— A.  This  man  went  in  there  and  voted,  and  went 
through  very  quick.  He  could  not  have  voted  Eor  more  than  one  man.  and  Mr. 
Wyman  stepped  out  the  door  to  stop  him,  and  he  came  hack  and  reported  he  was 
gone. 
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Q.  You  supposed  Wyinan  stepped  out  to  stop  him?  -A.  To  overhaul  him. 
<>.  To  stop  and  talk  to  him?   -A.  To  talk  to  him. 

Q.  For  what? — A.  To  use  his  own  judgment. 

Q.   Whether  he  would  arrest  him  or  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.  Why  didn't  you  go  out?    -A.  We  could  not  both  leave  the  1 th. 

Q.   When-  were  you  in  the  1 th   with  reference  to  the  place  where  tin-  man 

deposi  -  hi-  vote  in  voting?     I  want  yon  tell  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  i 

that  the  Congressmen  can  have  it.  — A.  Well,  I  si I  righl  over  by  the  corner  where 

they  give  the  name,  w  here  the  precincl  officer  sits,  at  the  corner. 

Q.  Let  me  describe  it  ami  sec  if  it  is  right.  Tin-  booth  is  a  rectangular  building 
some  20  feet  Ion--  and  and  K>  feet  wide,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  a  Little  wider  than  that. 
10  or  15  feet  w  ide. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  pathway  from  the  door,  shut  off  by  means  of  a  rail? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.    Which  runs  from  the  door  to  the  other  side  of  the  booth,  and  then  runs  along 

the  farther  side  of  the  I th  to  where  the  space  was  in  which  voters  marked  their 

ballots?— "Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  the  space  extends  to  the  door  of  exit? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Ami  that  passageway  probably  four  or  five  feet  wide? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  along  the  passageway  they  travel  and  thev  pass  the  man  who  passes  out 
the  ballots?— A.    Yes.  sir. 

< ).  And  as  the  voter  passes  the  first  desk  he  gives  the  name,  and  some  one  behind 
the  desk  reports  it  found,  and  he  passes  into  the  apartment  and  marks  his  ballot  and 
steps  hack  from  the  apartment  and  stops  at  the  voting  box,  where  there  is  a  man, 
deposits  his  ballot  and  passes  out  the  door'.' — A.    He  gives  Ins  name  the  second  time. 

Q.  Were  you  between  the  door  of  entrance,  the  first  corner  which  the  man  would 
have  to  pas?? — A.  1  was  standing  with  my  back  against  the  building, and  he  would 
have  to  pass  right  along  in  front. 

Q.  How  near  to  where  <  >fficer  Wyman  was  standing  with  his  back  against  the  win- 
dow'.'— A.   He  was  perhaps  .'!  feet  from  me  when  he  first  came  in. 

Q.   At  the  time  that  Hines  came  in? — A.   He  was  quite  near  me. 

Q.  At  the  instant  that  Hines  came  in  the  door  of  entrance  how  near  were  you  to 
Wyman? — A.  Perhaps  4  feet  from  him. 

Q.    Dili  you  hear  any  remark  made  by  anybody  to  him? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  "You  know  that  man,  Wyman,  do  your  duty."  Did  you  hear  any  such  remark 
as  that  made  while  you  were  4  feet  away  from  Wyman? — A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  after  Hines  entered  the  house,  and  from  the  time  he 
entered  until  he  went  out,  more  than  4  teet  away  from  him? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  much  farther  away  were  you? — A.  I  was  7  or  8  feet  at  that  time. 

Q.    At  that  time  what  was  Hines  doing? — A.   Going  toward  the  door. 

Q.   After  having  voted'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  after  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

i^.   Were  you  moving  in  that  direction? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  hollow  to  him? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  ask  anyone  at  the  other  end,  near  the  door,  to  stop  him? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  statement  made  by  either  of  you  officers.  "Hold  him  up;  stop 
him  voting;  that  is  not  his  name?" — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Anything  done  in  that  way'.' — A.   Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  performing  your  duty  in  letting  him  vote  after  Wyman 
said  that  was  UOl  his  name? — A.    I  think  we  did. 

<,).  I  say  do  you  think  you  were  doing  your  duty  after  your  fellow -officer,  Wyman. 
told  you  that  his  name  was  not  Kelly? — A.   I  do. 

<,>.  Didn't  \iui  think  that  the  information  from  Wyman,  that  his  name  was  not 
Kelly,  was  sufficiently  truthful  information  on  which  to  go  and  make  an  arrest'.' — A. 
If  he  was  sure  of  the  man. 

<2.  Didn't  you  know  that  if  you  had  information  from  a  brother  officer  that  you 
would  be  protected  in  making  an  arrest,  even  if  it  wasan  erroneous  arrest'.' — A.  Not 
a  false  arrest. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  if  a  brother  officer  told  you  that  "  that  man  who  is  voting 
is  not  voting  under  his  own  name,  but  he  is  voting  under  another  man's  name,"  that 
you  would  be  protected  if  you  arrested  him  on  that  information? — A.  I  would  have 
been,  probably. 

Q.  Then,  why  didn't  you  act  on  Wyman's  information? — A.  I  left  that  for  Mr. 
Wyman. 

Q.   You  left  that  for  Wyman  to  do?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

O     Why  didn't  Wyman  do  it?— A.    He  told  you.   I  think. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  why  he  did  not  do  it  except  what  he  said  here? — 
A.    No. 
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<^.  He  did  qo1  tell  you  in  the  booth  why  he  did  not  do  it?-  A.  No.     I  withdraw 
that;  he  did. 
Q.   What  did  he  say?— A.   When  lie  came  hack  he  said  hegol  away  so  quick  he 

could  not  find  where  he  went. 

tj.   He  told  you  that  he  got  away  so  quick  that  he  could  not  find  him? — A.   Yes. 

(,».  Now.  did  lie  tell  you  that  "Hines  has  got  away  so  quick  I  could  not  catch 
him?" — A.  Yes;  he  said  he  got  awayg  [said. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  who  he  was  talking  about? — A.  1  knew  he  was  talking 
about  the  man  who  voted. 

(2-  What  man— the  man  that  voted  illegally? — A.  The  man  that  voted  on  Kelly's 
name. 

Q.  Both  you  and  Wyman  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  vote  under  that  name? — 
A.    I  was  not  sure  of  it. 

Q.   Did  you  make  any  report  of  it  to  the  captain  or  anybody  else'.'     \.   No,  sir. 

<}.  You  are  not  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Lomasney,  are  you?— A.  No,  sir;  nor  any 
other  politician. 

Q.  You  have  been  instructed  to  make  arrests  when  you  see  violation  of  the  law? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

(,>.    Ever  been  instructed  to  obey  Mr.  Lomasney's  directions? — A.    No,  sir. 

(}.  <  )r  Mr.  Kiley's  or  anybody  else's  in  that  ward? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  take  instructions  from  anybody  else  except  your  superior 
officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

<,>.  The  police  commission  have  not  directed  you  to  violate  law  or  permit  viola- 
tions of  law,  have  they? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  collusion  with  the  commissioners  or  police  offi- 
cers and  politicians  in  Ward  8? — A.   No,  sir. 

.Mr.  MALLEY.    We  wish  to  repeat  that  no  such  claim  was  ever  made. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Hakrinoton: 

Q.  At  the  time  this  man  voted  on  the  name  of  William  J.  Kelly,  were  you  abso- 
lutely sure  that  a  crime  had  been  committed? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Officer  Wyman's  attitude  in  the  matter  have  any  influence  on  your 
action? — A.   No,  sir;  nothing  more  than  he  was  not  sure. 

Q.    If  he  was  sure  he  would  have  arrested  the  man.  would  he? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  failure  in  not  arresting  the  man  at  the  time  influenced  you  in  not 
arresting  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mokan: 

Q.  You  testified  about  1  and  3  Lowell  street  in  answer  to  Mr.  Harrington's  ques- 
tion?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   1  and  .'!  Lowell  street  is  not  on  your  route? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  have  been  there  how  inaiiv  times  in  the  past  year? — A.  Only  once. 

(^.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  December  9,  I  think. 

<}.  And  who  accompanied  you  at  the  time  you  went  there? — A.  Sergeant  Hyland 

ami  these  two  other  officers,  1  don't  remember  who  they  were. 

Q,   Who  had  charge  of  the  squad? — A.   Sergeant  Hyland. 

Q.   Did  he  have  a  warrant  at  that  time? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    A  search  warrant  to  search  for  intoxicating  liquors? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  had  sworn  to  the  complaint  on  which  the  warrant  was  issued? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

<J.    Is  Sergeant  Hyland  here  to-day? — A.   Xo,  sir. 

Q.   Ha-  he  been  here? — A.   No.  sir. 

(}.    You  have  not  seen  him  in  the  court  room'.'    -A.    No.  sir. 

<}.  What  time  did  you  and  Sergeant  Hyland  and  the  officers  call  at  the  house? — A. 
About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

(^.    How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.    About  half  an  hour. 

Q.    Hid  you  search  for  any  liquors?— A.    No.  sir. 

<}.  Was  not  the  search  wan-ant  secured  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  many 
beds  there  were  in  the  house? — A.    I  don't  know. 

<^.  Didn't  vnii  <_r<>  through  the  house  with  Sergeant  Hyland  and  count  the  beds? — 
A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  many  beds  did  you  count? — A.    1  think  some  si  or  82. 

Q.   Eighty-one  or  82? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

i}.    In  N.i.  ."»  Lowell  street  how  many  did  you  count?  -A.    That  is  the  house  !  mean. 

O.    In  No.  .",  Lowell  Street  there  are  SI  or  Si'  beds? — A.    Yes  sir. 

<}.  Were  you  a  witness  in  the  case  against  King  for  keeping  that  lodging  house? — 
A.  I  was. 
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<^.  And  as  the  result  of  that  investigation  that  day,  was  he  charged  in  court  as 
keeping  a  lodging  house  in  violation  of  law'.' — A.   He  was  charged  after  that. 

Q.  Ami  you  officers  who  went  down  thereat  the  alleged  search  for  liquor  were  the 
officers  that  testified  against  him? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   And  he  was  acquitted  by  a  jury'.' — A.    He  was. 

Q.    He  claimed  he  did  keep  a  lodging  house? — A.    He  claimed  In-  did  not. 

<}.    He  claimed  that  he  did  not  keep  one  in  violation  of  law?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the  lodgers  paid  by  the  week  there  was  no  law  to 
reach  him? — A.    Ye-. 

(^.  And  the  officers  claimed  that  there  was  a  violation  of  law  because  he  let  it  by 
the  night? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  claimed  that  he  let  them  by  the  week? — 
A.   I  don't  know,  hut  1  know  that  he  was  decided  not  guilty. 
<,>.  You  knew  that  was  adverse  to  you  and  the  other  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2-  And  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  decided  that  you  were  all  wrong  as  to 
your  contention? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  count  the  beds  in  No.  1  Lowell  street  that  day?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Hid  any  of  the  other  officers  count  them? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   How  many  beds  did  Sergeant  Hyland  count  in  No.  1? — A.  Eighty-one  or  si'. 

Q.  During  the  testimony  in  that  case  before  the  jury,  was  there  testimony  from 
any  of  the  hoard  of  health  or  other  officers? — A.    I  don't  know;   I  think  not. 

Q.   Don'1  you  remember  one  of  them  testified? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.   Any  recollection  ahout  it? — A.   I  don't  remember  of  any  testifying. 

Q.    Did  you  really  search  for  liquor  that  day? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.   You  went  through  both  houses? — A.   I  did  not.     I  only  went  through  No.  .'!. 

Q.   You  made  a  thorough  and  complete  search  of  No.  :!  for  liquor? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  found  none?  If  you  went  there  to  make  a  thorough  search  for  liquor,  win- 
did  you  count  the  beds? — A.  I  don't  know. 

<^.    Who  told  you  to  count  the  beds? — A.  Sergeant  Hyland. 

i}.   When  did  he  tell  you  to  count  the  beds? — A.   After  we  had  searched  for  liquor. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Hyland  tell  you  he  wanted  to  make  out  a  case  for  keeping  a  lodg- 
ing house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  know  why  he  wanted  to  count  the  beds? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Hid  you  know  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Conry's? — A.   I  did  not. 

<2-  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  conferences  with  .Mr.  Conry  or  not? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  talks  ahout  the  matter,  and  that  he  was  getting  it  to 
put  iido  the  Congressional  case  between  Conry  and  Keliher? — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Sergeant  Hyland  is  not  here  to  testify? — A.  Because  he  was 
not  summoned,  1  suppose. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  they  did  not  bring  him,  why  they  made  choice  of  you 
two  fellows  rather  than  of  him? — A.    1  don't  know. 

( I.    You  don't  know  that? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  testified  in  the  court,  how  many  persons  did  you  say  lodged  there? — 
A.    I  don't  think  1  said. 

<2.    Didn't  you  tell  how  many  persons  lodged  there? — A.   No,  sir;  I  did  not   know. 

<2-  You  did  not  know? — A.  No,  sir;  did  not  know  whether  the  beds  were  full  at 
that  time  or  not. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  were  not  in  the  morning.  You  would  not  find  your  beds  full  at 
that  time?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  not  around  there  in  the  nighttime? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  officers  were  around  there  at  nighttime? — A.  I  know  the 
officers  on  the  route. 

Q.  Those  names  can  he  ascertained  by  Mr.  ( lonry  or  his  lawyer  at  the  station  house, 
can  they? — A.    1  don't  know,  hut  I  suppose  SO. 

(2-  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  were  singled  out  to  testify  to  1  anil  3  Lowell 
street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Conry  and  his  lawyers  have  singled  you  out  as  a  favor- 
ite to  testify  to  something  vou  know  nothing  ahout,  when  they  could  get  officers  that 
patrol  the  place  daily  for  the  last  two  years?     A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.    You  don't  know   why  you  were  favored? — A.    No,  sir. 

i>.  There  is  a  relationship  between  Mr.  Conry  or  Mr.  Malleyand  yourself? — A.  Not 
to  my  know  ledge. 

By  Mr.  11  lerington: 

<2-  Do  you  think  your  knowledge  of  the  Hines  matter  has  anything  to  do  witli 
your  being  here  to-day  as  a  witness? — A.    1  don't  know  why  I  am  here. 
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<,).  Do  you  tliink  that  your  pari  in  the  I  lines  illegal-voting  case  lias  anything  to  do 
with  your  being  a  witness? — A.   I  tliink  it  lias  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  know  why  you  were  singled  out  to  be  broughl  here? — A.  1  don't 
know;  I  onh  Buppi is<  '1  si i. 

<^.   Do  you  know  Louis  Sonnabend? —  A.   1 'In. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  tirst,  whether  he  lives  in  Ward  8  or  not? — A.  I  think  lie  does; 
I  am  not  sure. 

<j.   Was  he  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.   Was  he  a  member  of  the  jury  that  tried  Mr.  Kin;/.'     \.   Ho  was. 

(,».  Do  you  know  whether  ho  has  any  affiliation  with  Mr.  Lomasney,  Mr.  Cuddy, 
or  Mr.  Kane'.'     A.   1  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

(J.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Kane  was  over  previously  convicted  of  illegally  run- 
ning a  lodging  house  at  1  and  :i  Lowell  Btreet?    A.   I  do. 

Q.   Was  he  ever  convicted? — A.   He  was. 

i}.  About  when  was  he  convicted  of  illegally  running  a  lodging  house  at  1  and  :> 
Lowell  street? — A.  Some  three  years  ago. 

<2-  Ho  you  know  what  the  sentence  or  fine  was?  -A.  1  have  forgotten  just  what 
the  line  was. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  officers  when  out  on  one  errand  of  official  duty,  in  seeing 
indications  of  any  crime,  of  the  commission  of  any  crime,  to  look  them  up  and 
investigate? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<j.  What  you  discovered  at  1  and  :>  Lowell  street  at  your  visit  on  this  raid  led  you 
to  believe  that  an  illegal  business  was  being  conducted  there'.'— A.   Yes. 

Q.  That  is  why  Kane  was  arrested  for  illegally  running  a  lodging  house? — A.  Ye-, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  [showing  photograph]  a  fair  representation  of  the  houses  1  and  :i  Lowell 
street? — A.   I  think  it  is. 

Q.   How  long  has  that  sign  been  on  there  that  you  see?— A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  there  at  the  time  that  you  went  there  on  the  raid? — A.  I  did  not  notice 
it.     It  might  have  been  and  might  not. 

Mr.  Harrington.   I  offer  this  now  in  evidence. 

(Photograph  marked  "Ex.  148.") 

By  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.  You  have  said  in  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Harrington's  questions  that  while  at  the 
house  1  and  3  Lowell  street  in  search  for  liquors  you  found  evidence  of  illegal  busi- 
ness.  What  illegal  business  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  made  that  reply? — A. 
Keeping  a  lodging  house  without  a  license. 

<,).  That  is,  you  became  satisfies!  from  what  you  saw  that  he  had  a  lodging  house, 
and  knew  he  had  no  license? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  concluded  that  he  was  running  a  lodging  house  in  violation  of 
law'.' — A.   YTes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  were  satisfied  that  he  had  a  lodging  house? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  I  [akrington: 

<,>.    And  he  was  convicted  in  the  lower  court? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,).   And  acquitted  before  a  jury,  of  which  a  Ward  S  man  was  a  member?-   A.    Yes, 

sir. 

I'.y  Mr.  Mohan: 
< }.   There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  hut  what  the  jury  came  to  a  proper  conclu- 
sion on  all  the  evidence? — A.    I  would  not  say. 

EDWARD  F.  GASKIN,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  II  irring  ion: 

•  j.  What  is  your  full  name?     A.   Edward  F.  Gaskin? 

Q.    What  is  your  business?— A.    Police  captain,  division  :;. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  that  division?  —  A.  Four  years  the  20th 
of  this  month. 

Q.  Are  you  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  political  leaders  of  Ward  8,  hoth  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican? — A.    I  know  them  all. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Democratic  leader-  of  Ward  8?-  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

<l  Have  you  attended  any  caucuses  of  either  political  party  of  "Ward  8?— A.  In 
my  official  capacity. 

Q.   That  is  why  you  are  here.      When? — A.   At  their  caucuses. 
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Q.   Were  you  at  the  Republican  caucus  in  Ward  8  in  L899? — A.   I  think  T  was. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  any  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Ward  8  there?— A.  I  eaw  Demo- 
crats there,  I  don'1  know  whether  leaders  or  not. 

().   Who  were  the  Democrats  you  -aw  there?     A.   I  saw  Mr.  Kiley  for 

(}.    His  full  name? — A.    Daniel  J.  Kiley. 

<j.  Who  else  did  you  see? — A.   I  can't  remember. 

<,).   I>M  you  see  Martin  Lomasney?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Joe  Lomasney? — A.  No,  sir. 

*}.  Or  Mr.  Cuddy  there?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  Democrats  besides  Mr.  Kiley.'— A.  I  could  not  recall  the 
names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  ever  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Democratic  politics 
Of  Ward  8?— A.    Yes. 

<l.   Was  Thomas  Keenan  there? — A.   I  did  not  see  him  there  that  night. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Michael  ,1.   Hart  there'.' — A.    I  don't  remember. 

<}.   What  was  .Mr.  Kiley  doing  at  the  Republican  caucus?    -A.   Nothing;  taking  no 

part  whatever  in  the  caUCUS. 

(,_>.    Do  you   know  John  II.  Ilines? — A.    I  have  seen   hi nee.      I  never  saw  him 

until  lie  was  arrested. 

Q.   For  what  was  he  arrested'.' — A.   Violation  of  the  election  laws. 

Q.    Do  you  know   where  he  is  now'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know   Richard  Stack? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    He  lives  at  '■)'->  Hale  street.— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  a  warrant  in  your  station  now  for  this  Stack? — A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  might  be  there  and  you  not  know  of  it? — A.  I  am  supposed  to  see  every  war- 
rant that  conies  in  there,  hut  it  might  have  slipped  my  memory. 

(,».    Do  you  know  what  the  general  character  of  this  Stack  is? — A.    I  don't  know. 

<}.   Are  you  familiar  with  Pitta  street? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  street? — A.  The  character  is  bad. 

(^.  Bad  for  what,  in  what  respect'.' — A.  Well,  we  have  kitchen  barrooms  there; 
we  have  a  hotel  there  that  does  not  hear  the  best  of  names,  and  an  inn,  called  the 
Pitts  Street  Inn.  the  Delta  House,  and  we  have  a  house  of  ill  fame  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  house  26  Pitts  street? — A.  I  have  heard  of  it  from 
the  reports  of  the  officers. 

<,>.    Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  it'.'     A.   Not  a  hit. 

Q.  How  lonji  ;i  street  is  Pitts  street? — A.  Well,  it  might  he  300  feet,  perhaps. 

Q.    A  very  short  street? — A.    Not  a  very  long  one. 

Q.    It  is  not  long  enough  to  he  included  in  one  route,  is  it? — A.   Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Not  long  enough  to  he  one  route  itself'.' — A.  No;  but  I  have  a  man  there  all  the 
time  at  nighttime. 

Q.  You  assign  one  man  there? — \.  I  have  had  a  man  there  for  months  on  Pitts 
street. 

Q.  Is  that  an  unusual  street? — A.  I  have  him  there  to  watch  14  Pitts  street,  the 
Delta  House,  and  Pitts  Street  Inn,  and  Mrs.  Shanahan's. 

<2.   What  is  her  number?— A.   It  is  26. 

<2-  Then  all  the  houses  on  that  street  are  rotten  and  had  places?— A.  No,  sir;  most 
of  them  are  poor  families,  respectable  families;  hut  these  houses  I  mention  are  the 
had  ones. 

Q.    How  many  houses  on  that  street? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you;   have  no  idea. 

1 ,>.   Are  there  more  than  15?    A.  Yes. 

<^.  Are  there  twenty?  —  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  on  the  street.  I  know 
the  had  ones  and  I  pick  them  out. 

Q.    Are  there  more  than  twenty  used  as  dwelling  houses?     A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.    How  many  houses  on  that  atreel  are  houses  of  had  repute? — A.   One. 

i^.    Are  the  others  houses  of  assignation? — A.   No,  sir. 

<}.  Do  women  freouent  any  of  these  houses? — A.  I  will  say  the  Delta  House 
women  frequent,  ami  also  the  Pitts  Street   Inn;   very  had  reputation. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  called  in  your  official  capacity  at  26  Pitts  street?— A.   No.  sir. 
<,>.   Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  your  men  going  to  26  Pitts  street?— A.  Thej 

are  told  to  watch  the  whole  street,  and  that  house,  too. 

Q.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  your  men  going  to  26  Pitts  street?— A.  Only 

by  their  report. 

<2-  Has  L'ti  Pitt-  atreel  ever  been  raided  by  your  men?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  w  hat  purpose?     A.   Liquor. 

<,>.  How  many  times  26  Pitta  street?-  A.  o,  [  think  twice  since  she  has  been  there. 

«].  How   long  has  she  been  there'.' — A.    Pretty  near  two  years;  over  a  year. 

Q.  What  are  you  watching  26  Pitts  street  for?— A.  Liquor,  and  trying  to  break  it 
up. 
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(I  It  is  a  house  thai  you  want  to  break  up;  not  the  house,  but  you  want  the 
tenants'.' — A.   From  the  reports  of  my  officers  1  suspect  it  is  a  kitchen  barroom. 

Q.  What  hour  does  the  special  officer  go  on,  and  what  hour  off?— A.  Put  him  on 
at   Hi  o'clock  p.  in.  and  keep  him  on  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

i).  He  does  nothing  but  patrol  Pitts  street?— A.  That  is  all. 

il   Pitts  is  no  more  than  300  feet  long?     A.   Ahout  that:  I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  1  and  :'.  Lowell  street?— A.  1  have  seen  the  house  from 
the  outside  and  have  had  reportsfrom  my  officers. 

Q.  Are  1  and  3  Lowell  street  named  the  same  as  hotels  usually  are? — A.  No,  sir. 

<,>.   Did  you  ever  know  it  was  the  Kingston  House?— A.   I  never  did. 

Q.   Ever  know  the  proprietor? — A.  I  nave  seen  him. 

»,>.  What  is  his  name'.'— A.  King  or  Kane. 

Q.    Ever  know  him  as  John  King? — A.    I  have  heard  his  name  as  King. 

<}.  Was  he  ever  arrested  as  King?— A.  Three  times  for  keeping  a  public  Lodging 
house  without  a  license. 

Q.    How  many  times  out  of  the  three  was  he  com  icted?— A.   Twice. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  he  was  charged  with  running  a  Lodging  house  illeg- 
ally?— A.   I  think  it  was  along  in  November,  L902. 

Q.  When  was  he  previously  arrested? — A.  A  couple  of  years  or  a  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

Q.   Is  that  [showing  photograph]  a  fair  representation  oi  1  and  :;  Lowell  street'' 
A.    Yes;  tiiat  looks  like  it. 

(,).    Do  you  know  when  that  sign  was  first  placed  on  that  building?— A.   No,  sir. 

(j.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  there  to-day  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  1!)  Causeway  street? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Who  runs  that  place? — A.    A  man  named  McKinley. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it? — A.  A  first-class  place  of  its  kind;  a  cheap  lodging 
house;  cheap,  and  yet  the  beds  kept  in  good  shape.      He  has  a  license. 

Q.    Does  Mr.  McKinley  live  there? — A.    I  think  not. 

Q.   Are  there  35  men  sleeping  in  one  room?— A.   I  don't  know  how  many  there  are. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  referred  to  as  Lewis's  Hotel? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  has  he  had  a  license? — A.  A  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Was  it  run  previous  to  that? — A.  He  had  a  license  for  that  place  ever  since  the 
law   was  passed,  and  has  had  ever  since  the  law  was  passed  licensing  them. 

Cross-examination  by  Air.  MoEAN: 

<j.  How  many  houses  of  ill-fame  have  you  in  your  district  now'.' — A.  1  have  three, 
four,  or  live — rive  hona  ride  parlor  houses. 

<,).    And  they  are  running  with  the  consent  of  the  police  force? — A.   No,  sir. 

(I.  With  your  consent?— A.   No.  sir. 

(I  With  the  consent  of  your  subordinates? — A.   No,  sir. 

i}.    Are  they  running  in  open  defiance  of  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Running  in  spite  of  you? — A.  They  are  running  until  we  get  evidence  to  con- 
vict. 

<,).    How  long  have  you  been  there'.'     A.    Four  years. 

<}.  Is  it  not  time  you  had  been  put  out? — The  different  proprietors  as  soon  as  you 
land  one  criminal 

<^.    Another  one  takes  his  place.  —  A.   That  is  right. 

<}.  When  did  you  last  land  anyone  down  there  for  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame? — A. 
A  short  time  ago.    We  have  had  about  seventy  proprietors  convicted  since  I   have 

been  in  there.      It  may  he  a  little  over  that. 

<,>.    You  got  convictions  of  must  of  them? — A.   Very  few  discharges. 

Q.   And  your  district  covers  how    many  square  miles?     A.   1  could  not   tell  you; 

have  no  idea. 

Q.   How  many  officers  have  you?-   A.  Seventy-three  all  told. 

n.   And  they  are  divided  into  two  squads,  day  and  night?— A.  Three  platoons. 

Q.  How  many  officers  are  there  on  duty  at  any  particular  hour— say,  10  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  how  many  are  on  duty  on  the  street'.'     A.    Twenty-one. 

Q.  It  is  about  the  same  number  at  anytime,  day  or  night?— A.  The  first  part  of 
the  nighl  there  would  be  about  24 — that  is,  from  ii  p.  m.  to  l  o'clock  midnight. 

Q.  Everybody  knows  about  the  houses  of  ill-fame  running  there  now?  -A.  Everj  - 
body. 

<^.  The  police  officers,  inhabitants,  and  visitors  down  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  each  one  of  the  five  places  running  down  there  been  in  exist- 
ence?     A.  They  have  been  running  since  I  have  been  there. 

ii.  Will  you  locate  those  for  me?  A.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  8  Bulfinch  street;  33J  Green 
street,  and  14  Pitts.     Now,  I  don't  say  they  are  houses  of  ill-fame  now  ,  because  we 
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have  not  made  a  case  out  against  them  in  two  or  three  months.     That  is  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  got. 

C>.  I  ask  you  how  many  houses  of  ill-fame  you  had  in  your  district,  and  you  said 
five. — A.  The  reputation  of  the  houses—]  will  say  they  arc  houses  of  ill-fame. 

Q.    Who  is  running  No.  2  Bulfinch  street  now?-  A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  investigated  8  Bulfinch  street'.' — A.  Every  time  we  make 
an  arrest  there  is  a  different  woman  in  charge. 

Q.    1  low  many  times  in  four  years  have  you  made  an  arrest  from  8  Bulfinch  street? 
A.   I  have  no  recollection. 

<,>.    What  is  your  hest  recollection?-  A.    I  can't  say. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  made  an  arrest  at  .'!  Bulfinch  street  in  four  years? — A. 
Without  the  record  1  could  not  tell  you. 

<J.  What  was  the  name  of  the  last  person  that  you  put  into  court  as  being  pro- 
prietor of  2  Bulfinch  street? — A.    1  could  not  tell  you. 

<l.    When  was  (he  last  time?-   A.    1  could  not  say. 

< }.   Have  you  done  it  within  a  year? — A.    1  think  so. 

Q.    Have  you  within  six  months? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

(\.  What  was  the  name  of  the  last  person  you  convicted  of  keeping  a  house  of  ill 
fame  at  2  Bulfinch  street'.' — A.  I  think  we  convicted  two  at  that  time,  Minnie  Stevens 
and  the  housekeeper. 

Q.    When  was  that'.' — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  months  ago? — A.  1  could  not  say,  and  would  not  say  unless  1  had 
the  record. 

Q.  Could  not  say  how  many  years  ago? — A.  1  would  not  say  a  word  without  the 
record. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  memory? — A.  T  have  a  very  good  memory.  I 
don't  want  to  say  without  the  record.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Q.   No  memory  at  all?     Who  is  running  it  now'.' — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  are  your  officers'  reports  as  to.  who  is  running  it  now? — A.  They  are 
investigating  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Who  do  the  officers  report  as  proprietor  of  that  place  now? — A.  They  have  not 
reported  anyone  lately.     They  are  investigating  and  trying  to  get  evidence. 

Q.  Dbn'1  you  know  No.  2  Bulfinch  street  is  a  well-known  house  of  illfame  and 
always  has  been  since  you  were  on  the  district? — A.   Yes;  and  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Don'1  you  know  all  your  efforts  have  been  failures  so  far  as  stopping  it  goes? — 
A.   Dead  failures. 

Q.    And  haven't  you  been  asked  to  resign? — A.   No,  sir. 

(^.  The  three  police  commissioners  know  it,  don't  they? — A.  They  know  we  are 
working  hard  to  gel  evidence. 

Q.   You  keep  the  commissioners  posted,  don't  you? — A.   My  records  show  it. 

<J.  You  make  reports  to  them?  Have  you  had  any  assistance  in  securing  evidence 
against  that  place? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

1 1    What?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Now,  No.  :!  Bulfinch  street,  who  is  running  that? — A.  A  new  woman  has  come 
in  there. 

<J.    How  long  has  she  been  there? — A.    A  short  time. 

().    How  many  months'.' — A.    Not  very  long  ago. 

<^.  How  many  months  do  you  say  the  new  proprietor  of  •">  Bulfinch  street  has  been 
there? — A.   Not  over  three  months. 

Q.  Have  you  landed  her? — A.  Not  vet. 

i^.  Expect  to?   -A.   Liable  to. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  make  an  arrest  from  No.  3  Bulfinch  street  of  anybody  as 
proprietor?  —  A.  Several  months  ago. 

<j.   Who  was  it? — A.    .Minnie  Howe. 

<}.  Do  you  know  whether  she  sold  out  a  house,  a  place  of  patronage,  for  $12,500 
to  the  woman  that  is  there  now'.' — A.    I  have  heard  it. 

<.^.  Have  you  made  an  investigation  as  to  what  she  had  to  sell  out  for  that  enor- 
mous amount  of  money?  —  A.    I  have  my  officers  going  to  Lret  the  evidence. 

Q.  In  three  months  you  have  not  found  any  evidence,  have  you'.' — A.  I  don't 
know  what  the  sergeants  have. 

Q.    Who  protects  those  houses,  anyway?— A.   The  law. 

<^.  Anybody  else?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   You  don't  receive  any  money  from  them'.' — A.    Not  a  dollar. 
t^.    Your  lieutenants  and   sergeants  don't,  do  they? — A.    No,  sir;   I   don't   believe 
they  do. 

<i.   And  your  patrolmen  don't'.' — A.    No,  sir. 
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<^.   Have  you  not  known  of  some  of  your  officers  receiving  money? — A.  Neverin 
my  life. 
Q.   Have  you  not  known  of  go-betweens  between  those  bouses  and  your  men? — A. 

No,  sir. 

Q.   Never  heard  ii  in  your  life?     A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  beard  any  rumors  of  go-betweens? — A.  I  don't  pay  attention  to 
rumors. 

Q.   Vim  have  IkhI  plenty  of  information?     A.   No,  sir. 

<,}.   Well.  Minnie  Howe  was  nol  prosecuted,  was  she? — A.  She  certainly  was. 

Q.  Whatdid  they  do  with  her'.' — A.  She  got  six  months  in  jail  ami  the  case  went 
upstairs  ami  w as  nol-prossed. 

Q.  Ah.  th  ■  district  attorney  nol-prossed  it'.1  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  it  was  nol-prossed 
or  put  on  file. 

Q.  District  Attorney  Stevens  nol-prossed  it? — A.  1  did  not  say  that.  I  don't  know 
why  it  was  nol-prossed. 

Q.  .Minnie  Howe  had  been  running  it  for  three  years  and  nine  months  since  yon 
have  been  on  there,  am  I  you  finally  landed  her  and  Judge  Dewey  sentenced  her  in  the 
lower  court  ami  the  district  attorney  put  it  on  tile  or  nol-prossed  it?— A.  No:  the 
judge  of  the  court  had  charge  of  the  case,  and  doctors  were  brought  in  to  show  that 

she  was  a  sick  woman  at  the  time,  it  was  said,  and  it  was  put  mi  file. 

().   Did  you  accept  any  such  bluff  as  that? — A.   I  was  not  there.     I  accepl  anything 

the  court  decides. 

<,).  Now,  who  is  running  No.  8  Bulfinch  street  at  the  present  time  and  keeping  a 
house  of  illfame? — A.    I  can't  think  of  the  name. 

Q.    Do  you  know  her? — A.   No;   I  don't. 

Q.    What  does  the  name  sound  like? — A.   I  don't  know;   I  never  heard. 

<^.    Who  did  you  say  the  judge  was  on  the  bench? — A.    No,  sir;    I  did  nut  say. 

Q.   Do  you  know  who  it  was? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  heard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Or  inquired?—  A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Who  was  there  to  prosecute  the  cases? — A.   Sergeant  Hennessey. 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  him  to  consent  to  that  case  being  put  on  tile'.' — A.  1  did  not 
instruct  him  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instruction  being  iriven  him  about  it? — A.  I  don't  think 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.     I  think  the  court  decided. 

Q.    When  you  said  the  district  attorney  nol-prossed  it  or  put  it  on  file '  A.   No, 

sir;  I  said  it  was  either  nol-prossed  or  placed  on  tile.  I  did  not  mention  the  district 
attorney's  name  at  all. 

(I    You  didn't? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  know  you  didn't  mention  his  name,  hut  didn't  you  say  "  the  district  attor- 
ney'.'"—  A.    No,  sir. 

<^.  Somebody  said  it  was  nol-prossed. — A.  Nol-prossed  or  placed  on  tile.  1  don't 
know  which.      It  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

< I  She  was  brought  in  apparently  a  sick  woman,  and  two  or  three  doctors  testified 
to  her  condition  ami  she  promised  to  go  out  of  the  business, and  on  that  understand- 
ing the  case  was  disposed  of.  Was  not  that  the  reason?  A.  I  think  that  was  the 
reason. 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  arrangemenl  that  she  was  to  go  out  of  business? — A.  That 
was  the  promise  she  made. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  she  was  to  he  let  off  on  the  plea  of  illness  if  she 
would  agree  to  get  out  of  the  business  and  sell   the  stand  to  somebody  else? — A.    No; 

1  did  not  so  understand. 

Q.    Have  you  made  any  raid  since  the  new   proprietor  ha-  been  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  No.  8?-  A.  [  can't  remember;  1  had  the 
proprietor  of  No.  8  in  court  some  time  ago. 

(,>.  Who  is  the  proprietor  of  No.  8  Bulfinch  street?— A.  I  can't  think  of  the  name; 
we  had  her  in  court  a  short  time  ago,  hut  she  got  away. 

<,}.  Shi'  go1  away'.'     A.    Acquitted. 

Q.    Who  is  she?     A.    I  can  not  think  of  her  name. 

(,,).  How  many  officers  have  you  watching  this  place;  any'.' — A.  1  have  not  any  of 
my  own  men;    I  call  for  officers  from  other  stations. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  now  watching  the  houses  of  id  fame'.' — A.  1  haven't  any 
of  my  own  men. 

Q.  Have  your  superiors  sent  any  officers  to  watch  those  three  places?    A.   Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Have  they  kept  them  there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  men  watching  them  now'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Watching  them  steadily? — A.  Every  night  in  the  week;  it  is  hard  work  to  get 
evidence  against  those  houses  now. 

(^.  Don't  they  see  men  going  in  and  out? — A.  That  don't  count. 

Q.  Well,  33£  Green  street  is  the  fourth  place  "t'  ill  fame  in  your  district'.' — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

<^.  How  long  lias  that  Keen  a  house  of  ill  fame? — A.  Eversince  I  have  been  there, 
three  and  a,  half  years. 

Q.   When  diil  you  place  officers  there? — A.   I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.    When  was  the  last  raid?— A.    1  can't  say. 

Q.    Who  is  the  proprietor  now? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  whether  they  put  anyone  in  there  inside  that  year? — A.  I  think 
we  have. 

Q.   Inside  of  six  months? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  14  Pitt-  street:  who  is  the  proprietor  there?— A.  I  can't  think  of  the 
name.      We  had  her  in  court. 

Q.  What  does  it  sound  like  to  you'.'— A.  We  had  Mary  Weeks  and  her  house- 
keeper in  court  several  months  ago. 

Q.   Who  is  running  it  now? — A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  your  officers  report  the  name  of  the  proprietor? — A.  There  is  not  much 
of  any  business  there  now.      We  have  an  officer  in  front  of  the  door  all  the  time. 

<2-    Do  you  know  whether  any  persons  registered  from  !4  Pitts  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  who  Lives  there,  do  you,  in  the  way  of  men? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  aside  from  those  live  places,  is  your  district  a  reputable  district? — A.  Well. 
it  is  pretty  fair.  It  is  tilled  with  poor  people,  working  people;  hut  outside  of  those 
five  parlor  houses  we  are  not  bothered  with  those  houses. 

Q.  These  are  live  parlor  houses,  and  aside  from  them  your  district  is  respecta- 
ble?—A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Is  Howard  street  on  your  district?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  respectable  street? — A.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Howard 
street  now.     There  is  not  a  gambling  house  or  house  of  ill  fame  on  it. 

Q.  All  driven  into  Bulfinch  street?— A.  You  could  not  get  into  one  of  them 
to-night  unless  you  were  vouched  for. 

(,».    You  have  been  in  them,  have  you'.' — A.    Never  in  my  life. 

Q.   With  a  warrant,  1  mean?— A.    Yes,  with  a  warrant,  eighteen  years  ago. 

Q.   When  you  were  serving? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Well,  now  as  to  the  rest  of  Pitts  street  other  than  14? — A.   That  is  all  right. 

(}.  The  persons  who  live  there  are  respectable? — A.  Well,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Delta  House  and  the  Pitts  Street   Inn. 

<^.  Delta  is  a  Greek  word.  Are  they  <  I  reeks  that  keep  that  house? — A.  That  is  a 
house  where  poor  streetwalkers  resort. 

Q.  That  is  a  common  nuisance  under  the  law.  is  it  not'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   How  long  has  it  been  a  common  nuisance? — A.   Some  time. 

Q.   For  four  years?— A.    1  guess  that  is  right. 

Q.   Well,  they  are  running  still?— A.    We  have  been  raiding  it  and  banging  it. 

Q.  Put  still  it  runs  in  spite  of  you? — A.  We  can't  burn  the  house  down.  That  is 
tin-  .inly  \va\   we  can  get  rid  of  it. 

Q.  What  other  houses  did  vou  say  besides  If  Pitts  street  ami  the  Delta  House? — 
A.   That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  saj  something  about  the  Pitts  Street  Inn? — A.  Oh,  the  Pitts  Street 
Inn. 

().    What  is  that?— A.    That  is  about  the  same  as  the  Delta. 

Q.   That  is,  another  resort  for  women? — A.   Yes. 

(}.   For  what  you  call  cheap  prostitution? — A.   That  is  right. 

(}.  The  Pitts  Street  Inn  is  a  resort  for  cheap  prostitution.  How  many  years  has 
that  been  going  on?— A.    I  don't  know.      Thai  is,  not  very  long. 

(,>.   That  started  under  your  regime?—  A.   That  started  under  me. 

Q.    How  long  has  it  been  in  existence'.' — A.    I  could  not  say  just  when  it  started. 

Q.    How  long  has  it  1  een  in  existence?—  A.   We  have  raided  it  once  or  twice. 

(}.    Put  it  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  war.  has  it  not? — A.    Hardly. 

Q.    What?  -A.    I  don't  think  it  has. 

<,).  When  did  it  start  as  a  resort  for  cheap  prostitutes?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
date,  but  it  has  not  been  running  more  than  a  few  months. 

<^.  Who  is  the  proprietor  of  that  place?— A.  Her  name  is  Drysdale,  1  think. 

<^.  What?— A.   Drysdale  is  the  manager. 

Q.  What  number  mi  Pitts  street  is  Drysdale' s  resorl  for  cheap  prostitutes? — A.  It 
is  either  11  or  b">,   I   would  nut  be  sure. 

<2-    What  is  the  number  of  the  Delta  House?-  A.    Well,  the  Pitts  Street   Inn  is  next 
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to  the  Delta  House.  One  is  either  No.  11 — the  Delta  House  may  be  No  11  and  the 
Pitts  Street  Inn  may  be  15. 

Q.  Are  you  under  the  control  and  receiving  directions  from  Martin  M.  Lomasney? — 
A.   I  am  not  under  control  of  any  man  except  my  superior  officers. 

Q.  The  only  men  you  are  under  control  of  are  the  three  police  commissioners? — 
A.   And  my  superintendent. 

Q.  And  you  obey  their  directions?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  don't  take  any  instructions  from  any  politicians?  -A.   No,  sir. 

<  \.  Now,  tins  caucus  which  you  testified  about  as  being  held  in  1899, was  the  caucus 
at  which  the  fight  between  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  Guild  and  the  present 
Governor  Bates,  was  going  on,  when  they  were  struggling  for  supremacy,  for  the 
lieutenant  governorship  ? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  Guild-Bates  caucus  <  >f  the  Republicans,  wasn't  it? — A.  A  Republican 
caucus. 

i^.  How  many  officers  did  you  have  down  there  to  keep  peace  in  that  Republican 
caucus? — A.    A  sergeant  and  L'o  men;  a  lieutenant. 

(^.   The    Republicans  in   that  crowd  were  a   pretty  strenuous   lot.  were  they  not? — 

A.  Well,  they  were  all  right;  nothing  the  matter  with  them. 
Q.   You  said  they  were  all  right.     You  mean  the  Republicans  were  all  rLdit? — A. 

Yes. 

Q.    Was  there  anybody  in  that  hall  who  was  not  all  right? — A.   I  did  not  see  him. 

i^.   So  everybody  there  was  all  right? — A.    I  saw  no  trouble  in  the  caucus,  at  all. 

(,».  There  was  not  any  trouble  complained  of'.' — A.  The  newspapers  had  a  lot  of 
tattle. 

Q.   Rut  it  was  all  false?— A.   1  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  newspaper  reporters  there.' — A.  May  have  been.  I  did  not 
see  them. 

Q.   Dili  you  see  any  reporters  there'.'— A.  They  must  have  been  there. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  there.     They  are  everywhere,  are  they  not'.' — A.    Ye-. 

Q.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  purpose  they  had  in  bringing  that  caucusout  in  this 
case,  but  I  will  bring  it  out  to-morrow.  You  saw  at  least  one  Democrat  in  that  cau- 
cus?—  A.    Yes;   I  saw  him. 

(,».  Standing  there  as  a  spectator? — A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  You  saw  Republicans  in  that  caucus  who  did  not  live  in  the  ward,  didn't 
you? — A.   There  was  one  Republican — Mr.  Krebs. 

Q.    Franz  Hugo  Krebs? — A.    Yes. 

<^.    Did  he  live  in  that  ward? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    He  diil  not  live  in  the  ward  and  Lomasney  did? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(,).  Did  either  of  them,  in  your  opinion,  have  any  right  at  that  caucus  at  that 
time.'  —A.    Mr.  Kxebs  was  there  through  the  courtesy  of  the  board  of  police. 

(I  You  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  be  there  if  the  board  of  police  had  not 
authorized  it?  —A.    No.  sir. 

n.  Then  you  understand  the  board  of  police  authorized  him  to  stay  there  when 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  stay  there? — A.  lie  was  there  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
hoard. 

Q.    You  were  told  to  leave  him  there? — A.    I  had  orders  to  take  care  of  him. 

Q.    And  you  did  take  care  of  him? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

m.   Did  you  have  any  orders  to  take  care  of  Joseph  Lomasney?— A.  No,  sir. 

<,».   You  had  orders  to  let  him  take  care  of  himself?— A.    1  had  no  orders. 

Judge  Barnes,    lie  did  not  say  Joseph  Lomasney  was  there. 

Mr.  Mohan.  Pardon  me;  I  meant  to  ask  about  Mr.  Kilev.  You  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  protect  Kilev? — A.    No.  sir. 

<^.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  hoard  of  police  or  the  police  department  was  concerned 
that  night,  you  and  your  !'•">  subordinate  officers  in  that  caucus  room  were  to  protect 
the  Republicans? — A.   We  were  to  keep  order  and  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

Q.  But  you  were  especially  instructed  to  look  after  Krebs'.'— A.  1  understood  he 
was  there  through  the  courtesy  of  the  hoard,  and  was  to  look  after  him  and  see  that 
he  was  not  injured  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  were  not  there,  then,  by  direction  of  the  board  or  any  of  your  superior 
officers  to  look  out  lor  any  Democrat  and  protect  them  or  to  run  the  caucus  in  their 
behalf.'— A.  In  behalf  of  the  Democrats? 

Q.   Yes.  — A.   No.  sir. 

<  I.  Or  to  obey  the  orders  of  any  Democrats'.' — A.   No.  sir. 

i}.  Rut  you  were  instructed  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  run  their  own  caucus  and 
not  to  allow  any  interference  by  any  Democrat'.'— A.    Yes.  sir. 

(^.  And  your  superior  officers  gave  you  their  instructions,  that  that  was  a  Repub- 
lican caucus  and  it  was  to  be  run  by  the  Republicans,  and  the  Democrats  were  not 
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to  be  allowed  to  interfere? — A.  They  did  not  give  me  any  special  orders  for  that 
caucus,  with  the  exception  of  looking  after  Mr.  Krebs.     I  got  that  from  the  deputy. 

Q.  Was  Krebs  doing  anything  there?  -A.  Well,  he  was  doing  considerable. 

Q.   What? — A.  Doing  considerable  running  up  and  down. 

<l   Running  up  and  down  where? — A.   In  the  room,  talking  with  different  people. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  in  the  way  of  talking?  -A.   I  could  no1  say. 

<,).   Was  lie  soliciting  votes? — A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  diil  you  suppose  he  was  doing — he  a  stranger  in  the  ward,  and  having  no 
permission  to  be  there  excepl  from  the  board  of  police,  running  round  in  the  caucus? — 
A.  Why,  he  was  talking  with  the  chairman  of  the  ward  and  city  committee  and  with 
different  people  who  were  taking  part  in  the  caucus.  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  vio- 
lating any  law  in  doing  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  was  soliciting  vote-  there  for  somebody?— A.  I  could 
no1  say  that. 

Q.  You  would  nut  have  allowed  him  to  do  it  if  you  knew  it.  would  you? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  allowed  it  even  if  your  superior  officers  told  you  to? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Kiley  did  nothing  but  stand  and  watch? — A.  He  stood  in  the  corner 
ami  watched  the  proceedings. 

h.  And  watched  tin-  proceedings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   lie  did  not  interfere  with  the  caucus  in  any  way? — A.   No,  sir. 

(I  He  did  not  solicit  anybody  or  go  running  round  as  Krebs  did,  did  he? — A.  He 
didn't  take  any  part  in  the  caucus  whatever. 

Q.  There  was  more  or  less  protest  there,  was  there  not,  a--  to  Krebs's  activity?— 
A.   There  was. 

Q.  And  certain  persons  made  complaint  that  Krebs  had  no  legal  right  there,  that 
he  ought  to  he  ejected,  and  that  lie  was  interfering  with  tin;  voting? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,).  Why  didn't  you  eject  Krebs  when  complaints  were  made  to  you? — A.  1  did 
eject  him. 

<,).  How  loiiLr  tlid  you  allow  him  to  stay  there  after  the  complaints  before  you 
ejected  him?— A.  Not  hut  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  You  did  not  eject  anybody  else,  did  you? — A.  The  superintendent  put  every- 
body  out.  He  was  deputy  then.  He  was  ordered  out  of  the  place.  The  superin- 
tendent first  came  in  and  put  everybody  out  except  those  standing  in  line. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  Krebs  went  out?— A.  Not  then.  He  went  out  after  the 
rest. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  Krebs  out  because  complaint  was  made  of  him,  did  you? — A. 
I  did.      1  told  him  to  go  out. 

<2-  You  allowed  him  to  stay  there  until  Deputy  Pierce  came  in  and  ordered  every- 
body out,  and  then  you  let  Krebs  go? — A.  I  hadn't  been  in  there  hut  just  about  a 
minute  when  the  deputy  came. 

<,>.    Was  there  any  crime  committed  at  that  caucus? — A.   Not  a  particle. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  crime  committed  in  any  caucus  at  which  you  have  been 
present  in  the  last  four  years? — A.   No;   I  have  not  seen  it. 

(,).  If  you  hail  seen  any  crime  committed  at  any  caucus  during  the  last  four  years 
there,  whether  by  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  you  would  have  made  an  arrest  or 
directed  your  officers  to  do  so.  would  you  not? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  directed  your  officers  to  make  arrests  for  all  crimes  committed  in 
their  presence?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

•  I.  And  if  they  have  not  complied  with  your  orders,  have  you  put  them  before  the 
police  hoard? — A.   They  liave  always  complied. 

Q.    If  they  failed  to  comply  would  you  put  them  before  the  hoard? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<l   Have  you  given  the  officers  who  attended  the  election  booths  on  election  day 

instructions  to  prevent  the  violation  of  law? — A.  Yes.  sir;  the  instructions  are  very 
strict. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  olli'-ers,  during  the  last  four  years,  violated  any  of  the  elec- 
tion laws  or  been  in  any  way  known  to  do  so? — A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  any  of  them  had  done  so  would  you  have  put  them  before  the  hoard  of 
police? — A.  I  certainly  should. 

Q.  You  have  not  put  anyone  before  the  hoard  for  four  years  for  doing  that,  have 
you'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  make  reports  to  your  superiors,  the  police  com- 
missioners?— A.    In  regard  to  what? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  your  district  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  houses  of  ill-fame? — A.    Whenever  the  superintendent  happens  to  call  for  them. 

Q.    How  frequently  are  they  made? — A.    Not  very  often. 
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Q.  Every  two  or  three  months? — A.  [f  we  make  a  prosecution  we  reporl  that  on 
our  morning  reports. 

Q.  I  >< >n" t  you  have  to  report  to  the  police  commissioners  the  condition  oi  the 
district  from  time  to  time,  whether  it  is  free  from  houses  of  ill-fame? — A.  Whenever 
they  call  for  it. 

Q.   How  often  do  they  call  for  a  report? — A.   Not  very  often. 

<,).  Did  they,  within  a  period  of  six  months  prior  to  January  1,  1903,  call  for  a 
report  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  your  district? — 
A.  That  I  don'1  remember. 

<,>.  Didn'1  you  read  in  the  paper  about  the  statement  made  to  Mayor  Collins  by 
the  commissioners,  that  there  were  no  houses  of  ill-fame  at  the  present  time, 
meaning  January  l,  L903? — A.  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.   In  Boston? — A.  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.    [f  any  such  statement  was  made  it  was  not  accurate'.'  — A.    I  can't  say. 

Q.  Your  district  had  at  least  live  houses  on  it  January  L,  had  it  not? — A.  Sus- 
pected as  such. 

Q.  You  prosecuted  and  convicted  Minnie  Howe  since  then,  did  you  not? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  report  at  all. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  von  that.  1  say  you  convicted  .Minnie  Howe  since  January  1, 
L903?-   A.   I  don't  think  so.     It  was  before  that. 

<,».   And  her  case  was  pending  a  great  many  months,  wasn't  it? — A.  Ye-. 

Q.    When  did  you  learn  that  she  sold  out? — A.    I  haven't  learned  it  yet. 

Q.  You  think  she  is  still  running  the  house'.' — A.  She  has  gone  from  there.  I 
understand.  That  is  the  report.  Minnie  Howe  was  never  seen  in  the  house.  When 
she  was  there  you  could  not  find  her  in  the  house. 

Q.   Then  you  don't  know  whether  she  is  there  or  not'.' — A.    1  would  not  want  to  say. 

(,).  It  is  impossible  tor  you  with  all  your  officers  to  find  out  whether  she  is  there 
or  not? — A.  1  have  had  dozens  and  dozens  of  officers,  and  with  evidence  to  convict 
the  house,  and  could  not  find  whether  she  was  proprietor  of  the  house  all  that  time. 

Q.  You  always  prosecuted  the  dummy? — A.  We  were  compelled  to  prosecute  the 
person  in  charge. 

Q.  Did  not  the  police  department  make  a  trade  with  the  person  in  charge  to  plead 
guilty  and  pay  a  fine? — A.  Not  under  my  command.  I  would  nol  allow  them  to 
put  her  into  court  until  \  had  evidence  enough,  and  that  evidence  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  me.  I  make  no  bargains  with  these  houses  at  all.  We  put  in  all  our 
prosecutions  under  the  charge  houses  of  ill-fame,  not  the  common  nuisance  law  at 
all.     The  houses  of  assignation  are  put  in  under  the  ironclad  law. 

<).  How  many  houses  of  assignation  as  distinguished  from   houses  of  ill-fame  are 

there  in  the  district? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    How  many  houses  of  assignation  have  you  <_rot  now'.' — A.   I  can't  tell  you. 

<,).    How  many  do  you  think'.' — A.    I  would  not  pretend  to  say. 

(}.   Have  you  not  some  idea? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  have  40  or  50? — A.   I  could  not  say. 

Q.    A  hundred'.' — A.    I  could  not  saw 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  as  captain  of  the  district  you  don't  know  whether 
there  are  a  hundred  houses  of  assignation  iii  the  district? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  how  many  you  have? — A.  I  could  not  state  till  I  got  the 
evidence. 

Q.    How  many  do  you  think  you  have? — A.    I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  don't  know  that  you  had  a  hundred  houses  of  a-si'_riiation 
in  your  district?     Do  you  wantto  swear  to  that? — A.   No.  sir:  we  have  convicted 

Q.    I  don't  ask  you  that.      How  many.  I  ask,  have  you  there  now? — A.    I  can't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  places  being  watched  now  '.' — A.  Every  street  on  my  district  is 
being   watched. 

Q.    I'or  houses  of  assignation?: — A.   For  every  kind  of  crime. 

Q.   For  that  specific  crime?— A.  That  with  the  rest. 

(^.  How  many  streets  have  you  being  watched  for  that  crime?— A.  No  particular 
street:  every  street  is  watched  for  crime  of  all  kinds. 

Q.   [ncluding  that  one?     \.  That  one,  too. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Officer  Hyland? — A.   He  is  my  sergeant. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?     A.   I  believe  he  lives  over  here  somewhere. 

i,i.   In  l-'.a-t  Boston?-  A.   Yes;  in  East  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Conry? — A.  I  believe  this  is  Mr.  Conry  [pointingto 
Mr.  ( 'on ry  |.     [  never  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  him. 

Q.    Never  had  any  talk  with  him?— A.    No;   never  in  my  lite. 

(}.   Or  with  his  lawyers'.' — A.    Not  with  anybody  on  this  case. 

Q.  Now.  did  you  receive  any  written  report  from  the  two  police  officers  that  have 
been  on  the  stand  heir  to-day? — A.  No.  sir;  it  wa-  not  necessary. 
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<j.   Did  yon  receive  any  verbal  report  from  either  of  them? — A.   Yes. 
Q.  When  did  you  receive  any  verbal  report  from  fit  her  of  them? — A.   Four  o'clock 
of  Novemb  ;r  4,  the  day  of  the  Stat  ;  election,  shortly  after  the  poll-  closed. 
(^.   Where  were  you  at  the  time? — A.   In  my  private  office. 

<  i  When  did  yon  pur  the  sergeant  at  work  on  that  case? — A.  Right  away:  at  that 
time. 

<  i  The  same  night? — A.  Right  away,  while  reporting  the  thing.  T  called  the 
sergeant  in.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  next  room,  and  when  the  officer  reported 
the  case  I  called  him  right  in  ami  ordered  him  to  go  ahead  and  prosecute,  and  if 
there  was  evidence  enough,  if  they  could  find  the  man's  name,  to  gel  a  warrant  and 
put  him  into  court. 

Q.  I  > i •  1  Officer  Wyman  tell  you  that  he  knew  the  man's  name  was  not  Kelly'.' — A. 
lie  said  he  had  always  known  him 

<  I.  Pardon  me.  Did  Officer  Wyman  tell  you,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  -4. 1902, 
election  day,  that  that  man's  name  was  not   Kelly'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

i,».  Did  Officer  Lalor  tell  you  on  that  afternoon? — A.  I  had  not  any  conversation 
with  him  about  the  case. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  about  the  case? — A.   Never. 

(}.  l>id  Wyman  tell  you  that  he  was  told,  "You  know  that  man  Wyman:  his 
name  is  not  Kelly;  do  your  duty?"  —  A.    No;   he  did  not  tell  me  that. 

(j.  Did  Wyman  tell  you  that  he  was  told  by  someone  outside  the  window  any- 
thing at  the  time  this  man  Scottie  came  to  you? — A.  It  seems  to  me  he  intimated 
something 

Q.  Not  intimated,  hut  told. — A.  I  think  he  said  somebody  called  his  attention  to 
this  man  as  he  came  in. 

Q.   What  did  he  say  was  said  to  him'.' — A.   He  did  not  say. 

Q.    Didn't  you  ask  him  what  was  said  to  him? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know  what  information  the  officer  had? — A. 
I  let  him  tell  the  story. 

Q.  After  he  told  the  story  didn't  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know  what  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  by  some  citizen? — A.  I  asked  who  the  man  was;  he  said  he  knew 
him  by  the  name  of  Scotty  and  didn't  know  the  last  name. 

<,}.  Didn't  you  ask  what  was  said  to  him  by  this  man? — A.  No;  he  said  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  him  on  the  outside,  and  he  knew  him  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  name  of  Scotty.  hut  did  not  know  his  correct  name. 

<,>.  Did  you  know  his  correct  name? — A.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  until  that 
time. 

Q.  Were  you  on  that  day  at  any  of  the  precincts? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  sta- 
tion ail  day;  I  might  have  been  out  in  the  morning;  I  don't  remember;  it  was 
either  the  city  or  State  election  day  that  I  stayed  in  the  station;  1  might  have  been 
out  in  the  morning. 

<.^.  You  said  you  were  on  Bulfinch  street  the  day  of  the  State  election? — A.  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Q.  You  know  where  precinct  4  of  Ward  8  is — where  the  polling  booth  was? — A. 
Precinct  5V 

Q.  No;  do  you  know  where  the  booth  of  precinct  4  was? — A.  I  think  on  McLean 
street. 

Q.  Who  wert'  your  officers  down  thereon  that  day? — A.  Can  I  refer  to  a  memo- 
randum? 

(,>.  Y"es. — A.  Gray.  Cameron,  and  Tomlinson. 

Q.  Give  me  their  full  names. — A.  I  have  not  got  them.     I  think  Gray's  name  is 

Loren  1'..  Cray.      Cameron  and  Tomlinson,  I  have  not  their  full  names. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  report  from  Gray,  Cameron,  or  Tomlinson  that  there  was 
any  violation  of  the  election  law  at  that  precinct  on  that  day? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  report  from  either  one  of  these  three  officers  that  Mr.  Kiley, 

with  a  man  named  >tack  went  into  the  booth,  and    that  Stack  voted  on  the   name  of 

somebodj  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    No  such  report  ever  made  to  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  heard  of  any  such  thing? — A.    Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did,  a  man  named  Donovan,  who  testified  the  other  day — Francis  N.  Donovan, 
ever  make  any  complaint  to  you  or  any  officer  about  any  illegal  conduct  by  Mr. 
Kiley.  or  anyone  else,  on  election  day? — A.   No,  sir:   I  never  heard  of  him. 

Q.  How  long  has  Officer  Cray  been  on  the  force? — A.  1  could  not  say  how  many 
y<  ars — several  year-. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he? — A.  I  should  say  he  was  a  man  of  50,  or  somewhere 
around  there. 

Q.   Is  he  a  reputable  officer? — A.    A  '_r"e.d,  honest  man. 
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Q.  Is  bis  word  good? — A.   His  word  is  good. 

Q.  A  truthful  man? — A.   Never  knew  him  t<>  lie. 

*l.  Is  Cameron  a  truthful  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  reliable  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  his  word  is  <r<>od? — A.  Good  forme. 

Q.   Is  Tomlinson  a  reliable  man? — A.  Yes,  .-ir. 

(J.  A  truthful  man?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   His  word  is  good?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.  Are  either  une  of  these  three  men  such  as  would  permit  a  violation  of  law  to 
take  place  in  his  presence  when  there  was  so  much  talk  about  it  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  notice  it? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   They  would  not  have  allowed  any  such  thing  to  happen? — A.    I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  If  they  had  allowed  any  such  thing  ami  you  knew  about  it  would  you  have 
put  them  before  tin-  police  hoard  for  failing  to  perform  their  duties? — A.  1  certainly 
should  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  rail  your  attention  for  the  same  purpose  to  tin-  testimony  of  Mr. 
Donovan.     While  two  of  your  officers  were  present  Kiley  and  Stack  went  into  that 

Elace  ami  in  the  preset) if  your  otlieer  Stack  declared  his  name  to  lie  Charles 
►onovan  ami  gave  a  false  address,  ami  one  man  behind  the  rail  said  that  that  name 
had  been  crossed  "ff;  that  Kiley  said  it  was  not  crossed  off;  ami  that  Stack  went 
through,  received  a  ballot  and  voted.  That  is  his  direct  testimony — while  your 
Officers  were  there  present.  Will  you,  if  I  present  to  you  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  tes- 
timony written  oul  by  the  stenographer,  upon  the  statement  of  that  man  Donovan, 
make  complaint  against  your  officers  before  the  board? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    You  won't? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Why  hot? — A.    I  don't  believe  Donovan — not  one  word  that  he  said. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  better  leave  that  to  the  hoard  of  police? — A.  I  -hall  imt 
make  any  complaint  of  my  officers  on  the  word  of  this  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Francis  X.  Donovan? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  he  is  reliable  or  not? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  But  his  statement  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  would  not  believe  it  against 
three  officers? — A.   I  can  not  believe  it. 

Q.   Therefore  you  wotild  not  act  on  it? — A.   No,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  If  you  were  standing,  Captain,  at  a  booth,  and  a  man  came  up  to  vote,  ami  he 
was  told  by  the  clerk  that  his  name  was  checked  off.  and  then  the  warden  of  the 
caucus  was  appealed  to  and  came  down  and  said  that  the  name  was  not  checked  off, 
then  as  a  police  otlieer  you  would  not  have  done  anything,  would  \  mi.  as  Long  as  the 
warden  said  the  name  was  not  checked  off?  You  would  have  to  permit  that  man  to 
vote  then,  would  you  not? — A.   J  don't  understand  your  question.      It  is  too  long. 

Q.  You  have  been  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Moran  with  reference  to  a  story  which 
Mr.  Moran  says  Mr.  Donovan  told  us  of  what  happened  at  a  certain  precinct  in 
Ward  8,  and  Air.  Moran  asked  you  if  you  would  have  made  a  complaint  against  the 
police  officers  for  what  action  or  nonaction  they  were  responsible  for  there,  and  you 
said,  no.  Now  I  ask  you  upon  this  set  of  tacts  what  you  would  have  done  as  police 
otlieer,  or  what  the  duty  of  a  police  officer  would  he  if  a  man  comes  in  to  vote,  and 
up'  hi  -u  ling  up  to  the  clerk  or  checker  announces  his  name,  and  the  checker  sa\  e  that 
name  is  checked  off  as  one  who  had  voted,  and  then  the  warden  is  appealed  to  and 
lie  comes  down  ami  announces  and  decides  that  the  name  w  a-  not  checked  off  and 
the  man  mighl  vote,  then  as  a  police  officer  it  would  not  he  your  duty  to  interfere, 
would  it'.'  -A.    It  would  not. 

Q.  So  that  if  Mr.  Donovan  had  told  a  story  similar  to  the  one  I  have  stated,  and 
the  police  otlieer  had  agreed  the  story  might  he  true,  the  police  officer  would  not 
have  acted? — A.   No. 

m.    And  if  the  otlieer  had   heard  the  name  and   both  the   names  were  unknown  to 

the  officers,  and  the  warden  said  the  name  was  not  checked  off A.    If  the  warden 

was  satisfied,  and  the  name  was  unknown  to  the  otlieer,  of  course  he  would  not 
have  the  right  to  interfere. 

< I  That  would  he  something  in  which  the  otlieer  would  not  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere?—  A.    I  should  say  not. 

<2-  Ami  that  would  be  something  to  be  brought  oul  against  those  controlling  the 
booth  as  election  officers? — A.  I  do  nut  see  when-  the  officers  would  lie  to  blame  at 
all  if  that  is  the  case.     I  questioned  my  officers  on  that  subject. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 
Q.  What  do  they  say? — A.  They  say  nothing  of  that  sort  ever  happened  in  that 

booth  on  that  day. 
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By  Mr   M alley: 

*l  Whom  did  you  question? — A.  The  officers  in  the  booth,  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Gray. 

Q.  Where  was  Officer  Clark? — A.  He  was  not  there  at  all.  He  was  out  on  his 
route. 

Q.    Did  he  do  nothing  in  the  booth?— A.    No,  sir;   he  was  nut  there  that  day. 

<,>.  Whether  they  would  he  the  same  set  of  facts  t  here  '  >r  in  it.  the  officers  wmiM 
not  have  a  right  to  interfere'.' — A.  It  I  understand  your  question,  they  would  not. 
If  the  man  finds  his  name,  or  the  supposed  name,  and  the  warden  is  satisfied  that  it 
was  nut  checked,  the  warden  made  no  objection,  the  officer  would  nol  have  a  right 
to  interfere.     It  might  be  a  ease  for  the  officer  to  investigate  afterward. 

<,>.   If  it  was  called  tu  his  attention  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

»,».  Now,  Captain,  when  you  stated  that  there  were  this  number  of  houses  of  ill 
fame  in  the  district,  yon  mean  there  was  that  number  reported  to  you  and  you  have 
them  under  your  supervision  all  the  time? — A.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  to  have  evidence 
to  prosecute  them.  I  never  gel  a  warrant  until  I  have  sufficient  evidence  to  make  a 
pretty  fair  show  in  court. 

Q.  And  that  was  why  you  said  they  were  houses  of  ill  fame,  you  had  received 
reports  of  them,  and  yon  are  now  busy  in  holding  them  under  surveillance,  and  as 
soon  as  you  uret  evidence  enough  you  intend  to  prosecute  them  and  take  them  to 
court,  if  the  evidence  warrants  it? — A.   We  always  do  that. 

{}.   What  wards  dues  your  district  cover? — A.    Tart  of  Ward  6,  part  of  Warn  11 

Q.   The  whole  Of  Ward  S?— A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  portion  of  Ward  6? — A.  A  small  portion  in  the  upper  end,  up  nearCourt 
street. 

(,_>.    A  very  small  part  of  6? — A.    I  have  only  one  booth  in  it. 

Q.    Practically  the  principal  part  of  your  district  is  Ward  8'.' — A.   Part  of  Ward  11. 

(}.  The  swell' 400  and  the  swell  black  400?  It  takes  in  the  whole  ward?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  at  this  caucus  in  1899  Joseph  P.  Lomasney  was  nut  present? — A.  He 
might  have  been  there  before  I  came.     He  was  not  there  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  know  him  when  von  see  him? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  remember  seeing  him 
at  all. 

<,».  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Krebs  is  the  one  who  was  put  out  at  that  caucus? — A. 
Tut  out? 

Q.  Yes;  ejected. — A.  He  was  ordered  to  get  out.  and  while  trying  to  protect  him 
1  allowed  him  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  yon  come  into  the  hall.  He  was 
not  put  out  on  the  street  with  the  rest. 

Q.  Where  was  the  caucus  held? — A.  In  the  basement  of  the  schoolhouse,  the 
Wells  School,  corner  of  McLean  and  Blossom  street. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Krebs  known  as  an  adherent  or  supporter  of  Mr.  Bates? — A.  I  don't 
know  who  he  was  for. 

Q.  When  he  attended  by  courtesy  of  the  police  commission  was  he  not  there  in 
behalf  of  some  candidate? — A.  I  was  nut  told  that,  hut  simply  to  look  out  for  him, 
and  that  he  was  there  through  the  courtesy  of  the  police  commission. 

Re-cross  examination: 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Krebs  put  you  before  the  board  of  police  fur  what  happened  that 
night?— A.   Yes. 

»,).  And  how  many  other  officers  did  he  put  before  the  hoard  for  what  happened 
that  night? — A.   I  think  half  a  do/en. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  that  he  put  you  before  the  hoard  for'.' — A.  I  don't 
know.     It  covered  aboul  everything  except  murder. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint? — A.  Neglect  of  duty.  Neglect  of  people  who  assaulted 
him,  including  interference  with  the  running  of  the  caucus.  I  don't  know;  there 
were  a  couple  of  sheets  of  charges. 

Q.   Were  you  guilty  of  any  of  them? — A.   Not  guilty. 

Q.    You  pleaded  not  guilty  before  the  hoard'.'  — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  a  trial  of  you  and  your  fellow  officers? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  counsel  for  you  and  against  you? — A.  Mi-.  Bangs  for  the  police  officers. 

Q.    He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  hoard  as  an  attorney?  — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  appeared  to  defend  the  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;   Including  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  counsel  against  you?— A.  Mr.  Callender,  A.  F.  Hay,-,  ami  Mr. 
Engstrom. 

Q.  Hid  that  bearing  continue  until  2  or  3  o'clock  one  morning? — A.  I  think  about 
half  past  2  it  wound  up. 

Q.   What  was  the  result  of  the  hearing?— A.   We  were  all  exonerated. 
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Q.  All  found  nut  guilty? — \.  All  found  not  guilty. 

Q.  I;-  Bulfinch  street  in  Ward  8  or  6,  or  Ward  li? — A.  I  think  that  is  in  Ward- 
it  i-  not  in  Ward  S. 

Q.  It  is  a  little  ways  from  the  State  house,  is  it  nut?— A.  Yes;  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

i,!.  You  could  throw  a  baseball  from  the  state  house  to  those  three  places  yon 
spoke  of,  could  you  nut? — A.   If  you  had  a  good  strong  arm. 

siMo.X  GOLDBERG,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

Q.   What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Simon  Goldberg. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live'.' — A.   At  tiii.l  Margin  street. 

Q.  You  live  there  now? — A.  Sure. 

Q.    lines  your  wife  live  there'.' — A.    Ye-. 

Q.    Were  you  living  there  last  Tuesday  night? — A.    Fur  the  last  three  years. 

Q.   Last  Wednesday,  tun? — A.  Yes.  sir:  sure,  indeed. 

Q.  What  i.-  the  name  of  the  woman  that  comes  to  the  door? — A.  It  all  depends 
upon  which  door. 

Q.  How  many  flats  there?— A.  Three.     I  live  on  the  street  floor. 

Q.  You  were  chairman  in  1900  of  the  Republican  ward  committee  of  Ward  8? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(,».  And  you  made  up  a  list  of  precinct  officers  who  were  to  serve  as  election  officers 
at  the  polls  November  4.  1902? — A.   Jt  is  the  ward  committee. 

Q.    You  handed  in  the  list  of  names,  didn't  you? — A.    I  did  nut. 

Q.   Who  did  hand  it  in'.' — A.   Mr.  Berwin. 

Q.  The  committee  made  up  a  list  and  gave  it  to  you  as  chairman,  didn't  they? — A. 

Ye-. 

Q.   .lust  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves  made  up  the  list? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Did  one  Moses  Kuhin  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.   Well,  not  particularly. 

Q.    He  was  on  the  committee,  was  he  not? — A.   No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  since  your  testimony  here  two  weeks  ago,  what  the  names  of 
the  committee  are  that  served  with  you  in  1902? — A.  I  perhaps  can  name  a  few  of 
them. 

Q.  Can't  you  name  them  all  now? — A.  I  can  not.     That  does  not  bother  me  at  all. 

Q.   Have  you  looked  them  up? — A.   No,  sir. 

<}.   It  does  not  bother  you? — A.   No,  .sir. 

Q.  If  you  don't  know  their  names  you  don't  know  their  party  politics? — A.  You 
did  not  ask  me. 

(I  That  is,  you  learn  a  man's  politics  before  you  learn  his  name,  and  if  he  says  he 
is  a  Republican  you  don't  ask  his  name,  hut  simply  say  "Come  on  and  serve'.'" — A. 
I  did  not  say  so. 

<2-  Hid  you  have  a  caucus  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Republican  ward  committee 
down  there? — A.  Sure. 

{}.  You  were  one  of  the  Republican  ward  leaders  in  Ward  8,  were  you  not? — A. 
Not  exactly. 

Q.   Were  you  in  1902? — A.   I  was  a  member  of  the  ward  committee. 

Q.  Were  you  a  leader  working  under  a  Democratic  mayor? — A.  What  difference 
does  that  make'.' 

Q.    Not  a  1  lit  of  difference.     Answer  the  question.      A.    I  said  yes. 

(}.  Will  you  please  state  the  names  of  the  committee,  as  many  as  you  remember 
now? — A.   Well,  a  few  that  I  can  remember  the  names  of. 

<j.  State  their  names  and  addresses  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember. — A.  1  don't 
think  I  can  tell  their  addresses. 

Q.  State  their  names. — A.    Mr.  Louis  Rosenstein  and  Smith 

(,>.    You  said  yes  to  Louis  Rosenstein? — A.    I  don'1  know  their  first  names. 

<^.    What  is  the  next?— A.   A  brain  W.  Smith. 

Q.    He  was  a  friend  of  yours? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  dues  he  live? — A.   He  keeps  a  place  of  business  on  Green  street. 

C^.    What  is  the  other  man? — A.   A.  I!.  Seeli^. 

Q.    Where  due-  he  live?      A.    On  Auliuni  street,    I  think. 

',».   What  number  Auburn  street? — A.   If  I  am  nut  mistaken  it  is  60. 

<^.  He  is  the  third.     Go  ahead.     A.  There  is  another  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dewey. 

Q.  What  Dewey?— A.  Mr.  Dewey. 

<,».    What  is  his  first  name? — A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives? — A.  I  don't.  1  know  he  occupies  an  office  in 
the  Herald  Building,  a  constable. 

Q.   Who  els.-"— A.  Myself. 
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Q.  That  is  five? — A.  And  I  think  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Greenside. 

<».   What  is  his  tirst  name?— A.   I  don't  know. 

n.  Where  'Iocs  In-  live'.' — A.  In  the  wot  end  somewhere. 

<^.   What  street?— A.    1  don't  know. 

1 1.  Name  within  two  streets  of  it? — A.  I  can't  say  whether  Brighton  street.  Auburn, 
or  Barton. 

Q.   What  is  the  other  member  of  tin-  committee? — A.   I  can't  remember  all. 

Q.    How  many  in  all? — A.    Eight  I  think. 

Q.    Eight  besides  yon? — A.    I  think  eight  in  all. 

Q.   There  is  a  couple  of  others  whose  names  you  forget? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  After  you  testified  two  week-  ago  and  you  realized  that  yon  could  not  tell  the 
names  of  your  fellow  workers  in  the  Republican  party  in  Ward  S? — A.  I  could  have 
told  you  some  of  the  names  two  minutes  after. 

Q.  Vou  are  rather  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  you  could  not  tell  the  names'.' — A.  Not 
particularly  ashamed  of  it. 

Q.  It  irritated  you  to  think  that  you  could  not  tell  the  names  of  your  fellow- 
workers  in  the  party? — A.    I  did  not  see  any  fault  in  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  a  item  |  >t  to  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  the  names  of  your  fellow- 
workers? — A.  As  I  said,  1  could  have  mentioned  a  few  more  names  after  I  went  off 
the  stand. 

<^.    As  a  member  of  the  Republican  committee  and  chieftain   in  Ward  8? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  not  somewhat  irritated  to  know  that  you  could  not  remember,  under 
<>ath,  the  names  of  your  fellow-cotnmitteemen? — A.  If  I  could  not  remember  what 
good  would  it  do  me? 

(I.  Didn't  yon  think  it  would  impair  your  standing  with  the  Republican  party  not 
to  know  your  fellow-committeemen? — A.    I  don't  think  it  would. 

<,>.  Did  you  think  that  the  Republican  party  at  any  caucus  set  you  up  to  match  the 
wiles  of  Martin  Lomasney? — A.  What  is  that'.' 

Q.  Did  you  feel  competent  to  set  your  ingenuity  to  work  against  his  for  your  rep- 
resentative parties  in  Ward  8? — A.   Perhaps  I  am  just  as  aide  a  man  as  he  is. 

Q.   You  were  just  as  willing  to  go  and  do  battle? — A.   Well,  if  it  requires  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Glover  that  was  on  the  ward  committee? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  names  yon  forgot? — A.  That  is  right. 

{}.   Where  did  he  live'.' — A.   Somewhere  in  McLean  or  Allen  street. 

Q.    Did  you  know  Emory  Smith  down  there?— A.    Ellery  Smith? 

ij.   Yes? — A.   In  the  ward  committee. 

Cj.  Wherever  he  is,  do  you  know  Ellery  Smith?  Is  he  in  the  office  of  Jesse  M. 
Gove? — A.  Oh,  Mr.  Smith:  yes.  sir. 

(j.  This  man  is  a  nephew  of  his,  is  he  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

(j.   Now  what  names  did  you  send  in  or  suggest  for  precinct  officers,  you  yourself? — 

A.    We  only  had  a  few  for  candidates. 

Q.    What  names  did  you  suggest? — A.   I  can't  say. 

Q.  What  reason  did  you  consult  Max  Stone  and  Jacob  Barbour  for  in  selecting 
precinct  officers? — A.    How  do  you  know  I  consulted  them? 

Q.   Did  you  not  consult  them?— A.   I  did  not. 

•  ^.    Did  they  bring  in  some  names  to  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Jacob  Barbour  did  not  bring  you  a  list  of  names,  ei^ht  in  all,  that  he  wanted 
to  put  on  as  Republican  precinct  officers  in  Ward  8? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  he  give  you  any  names?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  '/we  you  six  names'.'—  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  Max  Stone  bring  you  six  or  eis_dit  names? — A.   No,  sir. 

i}.  Did  either  one,  together  or  separately,  individually  or  collectively.  brin<r  you 
any  names  to  he  put  on  the  list  of  Republican  precinct  officers  in  Ward  S  to  serve  as 
such  at  the  polls? — A.   They  did  not. 

» I.  Didn't  you  keep  that  list  of  names  at  your  house  and  have  it  not  less  than  ten 
day-  ago?  —  A.   They  never  gave  it. 

<,}.    Haven't  you  that  list  at  home? — A.    No.  sir. 

<^.    Didn't  you  have  it  ten  days  ago? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.   Why  didn't  you  tell  Moses  Rubin A.   No.  -ir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  at  28  School  street  that  you  had  a  list  of  officers  that  Jacob 
Barbour  brought  you? — A.    I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conference  with  William  Berwin  and  Moses  Rubin  about  ten 
days  aLro  in  their  office,  28  School  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  not  present  there? — A.   No,  -ir:   I  called  at  Rubin's. 

Q.  Didn't  you  call  at  Berwin' s  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

tj.  Didn't  you  call  at  Berwin 's  office? — A.  No,  sir;  at  Mr.  Rubin's. 
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Q.  They  are  on  the  same  flour,  arc  they  not? — A.  Yes;  but  far  apart. 

Q.    You  were  in  Rubin's  office,  were  you? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(}.  Ami  you  had  some  talk  with  him  about  testifying  over  here?-^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  net  the  matter  of  your  testimony  over  hen-  brought  up  two  weeks  ago?  — 
A.   No,  sir:   he  sent  me  a  postal  card  that  he  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  Didn'1  he  advise  you  to  conic  over  here  ami  undo  what  you  had  done,  and  tell 
the  truth?— A.    He  never  did. 

Q.    Do  you  know   Harry  Dubinsky?  —  A.   Yes,  sir. 

<.,>.   Who  suggested  his  name  as  precincl  officer? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.    Did  you'.'    -A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  sent  his  name  in  on  the  list'.'  — A.    His  name  was  on  the  I'm. 

Q.   Von  know  Max  Stone  and  Jacob  Barbour? — A.   Yes.  -ir. 

(,).    They  are  both  Democrats,  are  they  not'.' — A.    I  don't  know  their  politics. 

Q.  Don'1  you  know  Jacob  Barbour  is  superintendent  of  peddlers? — A.  It  ain't 
accessary  for  me  to  know. 

Q.    What  docs  he  do? — A.   ]  don't  know  what  he  does. 

Q.   Who  does  he  work  for'.' — A.   For  the  city  of  Boston. 

(,>.    In  what  department? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.   Four  or  five  years. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  known  .Max  Stone? — A.  For  the  same  period  of 
time. 

(.,>.    What  does  he  do? — A.    I  don't  know  what  he  docs. 

Q.    Hoes  he  work  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    1  don't  know;  perhaps  he  <\<n-<. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  up  toll  Old  Court-House  to  sec  Max  Stone? — A.  Never 
was  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Harry  Dubinsky  when  he  was  appointed  precinct  officer 
had  voted  for  the  first  time  that  year? — A.    No. 

{}.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  not  assessed  at  all  on  the  supplemental  list  of 
190'-'?— A.  'I  did  not. 

O.  Do  you  know  now  anything  about  it  one  way  or  the  other'.' — A.  When  you  tell 
me  I  know. 

<^.    You  don't  know  who  suggested  him.  do  you'.' — A.   No. 

Q.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  Jacob  Barbour  and  .Max  Stone  had? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Dubinsky? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  he  lives? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  known  where  he  lived? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  when  he  came  to  act  as  precinct  officer  of  the  Republican 
party? — A.  That  he  was  recommended  by  sonic  committee. 

Q.   Who  recommended  him? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  Toomey  on  the  Republican  ward  committee? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know? — A.   1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  list  of  those  names  that  made  up  the  Republican  ward  commit- 
tee of  which  you  were  chairman0 — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  records  to  show  who  the  members  of  the  committee  were? — A. 
I  was  not  the  maker  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  List  to  show  what  the  names  of  the  committee  were'.' — A.  <  >h,  I 
ain't  got  it. 

Q.  If  you  wished  to  call  a  meeting  and  were  to  send  out  notices,  where  would  you 
get  the  list  of  names? — A.   There  was  a  hook  furnished  by  the  city  committee. 

Q.    Have  you  that  hook  with  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  it  last? — A.    I  saw  it  at  the  city  committee  room. 

Q.    You  have  not  any  hook  at  home'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

(}.  So  that  in  order  to  call  a  meeting  you  go  to  the  rooms  of  the  central  committee 
in  the  city  and  writeoff  the  list? — A.    I  could  take  the  hook  with  me. 

Q.   You  would  have  to  go  up  to  the  room  to  get  the  list? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  have  a  hook'.' — A.    I  can't  say. 

(I.    Di«l  you  ever  have  a  hook? — A.    Perhaps  1  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  ever  had  a  hook  or  not? — A.  I  can't  say  for  sure, 
yes  or  no. 

Q.    Did  you  do  any  assessing  last  fall'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

it>.  I  mean  swear  up  to  the  residences  of  certain  men  you  wanted  put  on  the  voting 
list? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Or  the  year  before? — A.    No,  sir. 

{\.  Who  attends  to  the  assessment  of  persons  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party  down  there  getting  men  to  put  their  names  on  the  voting  list  and  assessors' 
list'.'  -A.  [f  a  man  i->  off  the  list,  he  gets  a  couple  of  men  that  he  knows  and  they  go 
and  Lrct  him  a  check. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  Republican  ward  committee  to  attend  to  that? — 

A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Don't  consult  anyone? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.    I > i *  1  the  committee  attend  to  it? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nobody  attending  to  the  voting  ami  assessors'  !i-t  for  the 
Republican  party  in  L902? — A.  There  was  no  appropriation. 

Q.  Ami  von  would  never  do  anything  without  first  seeing  the  appropriation? — A. 

If  I  COUld  -jet  it. 

<^.  You  did  not  have  the  Republican  party  at  heart;  it  was  the  money  you  were 
after'.' — A.    It  was  not. 
Q.  Then  you  did  not  need  any  appropriation,  did  you? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by 

that? 

<,).  You  were  not  after  money,  were  you? — A.  I  said  there  was  not  any  appropria- 
tion for  that.      I  did  not  say  that  I  was  seeking  money. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  reason  why  you  did  not  do  it? — A.  Nobody  asked  me  to  go 
and  have  them  assessed. 

Q.    You  did  not  ask  anyone  else? — A.   I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.   You  had  plenty  of  time  at  that  time  to  attend  to  it'.' — A.    I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.   Where  were  you  working  last  fall? — A.   I  was  working  i<*r  the  city. 

Q.    What  department? — A.  The  same  department,  the  sanitary  department. 

Q.    Your  duties  were  not  very  arduous  there,  were  they? — A.    At  times. 

().    Did  you  understand  what  I  meant  by  arduous? — A.   I  understand  it  very  well. 

Q.   What  does  it  mean? — A.  To  me  it  means  hard  labor  or  something  of  that  sort. 

(j.  Your  duties  were  not  arduous;  you  did  not  do  any  hard  labor? — A.  1  am  not 
put  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  sit  in  a  little  house  and  keep  the  fire  going? — A. 
Something  else  besides;  I  kept  track  of  teams. 

Q.    Did  you  keep  a  hook  for  that  purpose? — A.   Reports  daily  on  printed  slips. 

Q.   To  whom  did  you  turn  in  the  reports? — A.   The  foreman. 

Q.   What  foreman'.' — A.   Foreman  of  the  West  End  yard. 

Q.   Did  you  sign  your  name  to  the  reports? — A.   Well,  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  You  had  been  working  there  ever  since  your  testimony  here  two  weeks  auro? — 
A.    Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  working  there?— A.  Xo,  sir;  I  work  in  the  same 
place,  not  in  the  place  where  I  worked  last  fall. 

Q.    What  are  you  doing  now? — A.    1  testified  before  what  I  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  now?  What  did  you  do  yesterday? — A.  Whatever  was  assigned 
to  me;  see  that  the  place  should  he  clean,  and  so  on. 

Q.    So  you  worked  yesterday,  did  you'.' — A.    Certainly. 

•  2-    Von  worked  seven  days  in  the  week? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Wasn't  yesterday  Sunday'.' — A.   It  was  out  of  my  mind  that  it  was  Sunday. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  last  working  day  you  worked  for  the  city  of  Boston? — A. 
My  usual  way  of  working. 

(J.    What  time  did  you  go  to  work  Saturday? — A.   Seven  o'clock  we  go  on. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  go  on? — A.   Seven  o'clock. 

Q.   What  time  did  you  get  through? — A.   Saturday  we  get  through  at  7  o'clock. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  all  Saturday  morning? — A.    Did  some  cleaning. 

{}.   What  did  you  clean? — A.  That  is  the  same  question  over  again. 

Q.   What  did  yon  clean  to-day? — A.   Whatever  they  gave  me  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  you  clean? — A.  Some  part  of  the  yard  1  was  supposed  to  keep  clean. 

Q.    What  did  you  clean  it  with? — A.   A  broom. 

Q.  You  swept  a  part  of  this  yard  with  a  broom.  This  was  the  arduous  labor. 
You  took  a  broom  and  swept  off  part  of  the  yard,  did  you,  and  that  was  from  7 
o'clock  until  12'.' — A.  There  are  other  things  to  do.  1  can't  mention  all.  You  have 
to  give  the  numbers  of  the  teams  that  go  out. 

Q.  Xow,  what  was  your  chief  line  of  work  there'.'  Of  course  there  are  lots  of  little 
things  you  can  not  think  of  as  a  busy  man.  But  what  was  the  chief  thing?— A.  As 
1  have  said. 

(j.  Cleaning? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  say  what  you  were  cleaning? — A.  I  have  said  several  times  already, 
the  yard. 

Q.  That  is,  you  used  to  take  a  broom  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  until 
5  at  night  keeping  that  swept? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  never  held  any  political  rallies  in  Ward  8  for  the  Republican  party? — A. 
At  what  elect  inn'.' 

(.J.    Previous  to  the  last  election. — A.    Yes. 

(}.   Did  you  hold  any  in  the  last  campaign  in  Ward  8? — A.    We  did. 

Q.   Where  did  you  hold  them? — A.    In  Schwartz  Hall,  Leverett  street. 
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Q.  Who  wire  the  speakers?— A.  Myself.  Getterman,  and  Mr.  Rubin,  Mr.  Berwin, 
and  a  gentleman  named  Alexander. 

<^.  In  w1k.sc  interest  was  that  rally  held? — A.  In  the  interest  of  the  Repuhliean 
candidates,  Mr.  Witt  ami  all  the  others. 

<,>.  I>n  you  remember  how  many  votes  Mr.  Witt  '_rot  as  the  result  of  your  rally  in 
Ward  8?— A.   No,  sir;   1  can't  say. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  Mr.  Witt  get,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress? — 
A.   I  can'1  say. 

Q.  Got  any  idea? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yiiii  have  to  make  any  report,  a-  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  com- 
mittee, t"  the  city committe* — to  the  president  or  secretary? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Did  vim  have  to  l'u  and  tell  the  general  officers — the  president  ami  secretary — 
how  things  were  going  on  in  Ward  8? — A.  They  get  reports  from  the  press  quicker 
than  1  can  give  them. 

«,».  Ynii  never  went  down  or  bothered  about  going  down? — A.  They  never  asked 
me  tn  ilu  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Republican  vote  was  smaller  or  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  year  in  Ward  8? — A.  Well,  fur  the  head  of  the  ticket  there  was  a  little 
increase. 

Q.  This  time,  over  the  vote  of  the  year  before  for  the  head  i  if  the  ticket? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   That  was  due  to  your  work  at  the  rally? — A.    Perhaps  so. 

Q.  How  about  the  vote  for  Congressman  as  compared  with  the  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  1900? — A.   1  can't  recollect  that.     I  did  not  pay  attention  to  it. 

Q.   Ynii  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  vote? — A.    I  knew  who  was  running. 

<,».  Vim  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  vote? — A.  It  is  always  the  head  of  the 
ticket  we  look  out  for. 

<^.   How  long  have  you  known  Max  Stone'.' — A.    Four  or  five  years. 

Q.   Known  him  pretty  well,  and  friendly  with  him? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  How  long  have  you  known  Jacob  Barbour? — A.  About  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  a  few   years  longer. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats? — A.  I  would 
not  say  a  man's  politics,  because  you  can't  vouch  for  them. 

<,>.   Were  they  Republicans? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee,  knowing  these  two  friends  fur  four 
or  live  years,  you  can't  now  say  they  are  Republicans? — A.    I  can't  say  for  anybody. 

Q.    Were  they  present  at  the  rally  at  Schwartz  Hall? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  seek,  as  a  political  missionary,  to  lead  them  over  to  the  Republican 
party? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  never  mentioned  politics  at  all  to  them? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  they  were  both  Democrats'.' — A.  I  can't  say  how  a  man 
votes. 

<,>.  What  was  their  political  affiliation  from  their  talk  with  you? — A.  I  never 
inquired. 

<,}.  If  you  learned  that  one  of  your  friends  had  assessed  about  41'  or  4:!  voters,  you 
would  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  he  never  spoke  to  you  about  politics? — A. 
How  does  that  concern  me'.' 

Q.  If  you  knew  that  a  friend  of  yours  was  active  enough  to  assess  within  six  months 
4.'!  men  and  get  them  on  the  voting  list,  would  not  that  make  you  believe  he  was 
active  in  some  political  party? — A.    Yes;  if  I  had  known  it. 

<^.  If  they  had  done  that  and  you  were  chairman  of  the  Republican  party  and 
knew  they  were  not  active,  you  would  think  that  they  were  pretty  active?— A.  I  did 
nut  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Q.  Now,  have  yon  had  any  talk  in  the  last  ten  days  with  Moses  Rubin  about  what 
ynii  wen-  to  testify  to  here  to-day? — A.  Nut  about  any  testimony. 

<v».  Did  you  have  any  talk  about  what  you  had  said  on  the  stand  some  two  weeks 
ago?— A.   I  don't  think  I  did. 

*l.    Did  you  have  any  talk  about  politics  and  this  investigation? — A.   No,  sir. 

<2-   What  were  you  talking  about? — A.   About  the  ward  committee. 

Q.   of  Ward  8?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yuu  still  a  member  of  the  committee? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  member. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation? — A.  He  feels  somewhat  sore  because  he  is  not 
chairman  of  it,  as  he  expected. 

Q.    Whu  is  chairman? — A.   Mr.  Zarling.      I  Ie  thinks  that  I  was  instrumental 

Q.   In  nut  advancing  him? — A.  In  not  advancing  him,  perhaps. 

<,>.    Win  didn't  you  run  fur  chairman'.' — A.    I  didn't  care  to. 

Q.  Then  Berwin  joined  in  the  conversation,  didn't  he? — A.  No.  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Rubin,  as  to  what  yon  have  testified  to 
here  to-day,  in  the  last  ten  days? — A.   I  don't  think  I  did. 

(2-  Will  you  swear  you  <lid  not? — A.   I  swear  to  everything  I  say. 

i}.  What  did  you  talk  with  Berwin  for? — A.  1  did  not  go  to  him.  I  went  to 
Rubin's  office,  that  is  all. 

Q.    What  did  you  talk  to  Berwin  within  ten  days?— A.    I  can't  say. 

Q.  Ahont  politics? — A.   I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Did  vmi  bave  any  talk  at  all  about  the  formation  of  the  Republican  committee 
in  Ward  8?— A.   I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  Rubin  is  sore  because  he  is  not  made  chairman  of  the  ward 
committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Did  you  do  anything  to  favor  any  other  man? — A.   I  favored  Zarling. 

Q.    Von  thought  he  would  he  a  1  tetter  man? — A.    In  my  opinion. 

Q.  More  capable  to  take  charge  of  the  Republican  interests'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.    A  more  worthy  successor  of  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,».   Better  fitted  to  nil  your  shoes? — A.  In  the  delicatessen  business. 
<,».    What   is   that,    frankfurts   and   sauerkrauts — pickle   business? — A.   Somewhere 
around  there. 
Q.  What  is  Rubin's  business? — A.   Lawyer. 

<„».    Office  at  28  School  street?— A.    Yes.  'sir. 

Q.  You  thought  a  man  who  sold  sauerkrauts  ami  sausages  could  best  represent  the 
Republicans?— A.    Perhaps  he  would  not  know  so  many  tricks. 

Q.    Vou  think  that  a  man  who  knows  more  tricks A.   I  don't  want  a  man  who 

know-  tricks. 

<^.  And  it  is  because  you  knew  some  tricks  that  you  were  chairman? — A.  Just  the 
other  way. 

Q.   Vou  think  Rubin  knows  more  tricks  than  Zarling? — A.   1  should  say  he  did. 

Q.  And  because  he  knows  so  many  tricks  you  don't  think  he  would  lie  safe  as 
chairman  of  the  ward  committee? — A.  I  think  lie  would  he  the  better  man,  Zarling. 

Q.   Better  on  account  of  his  ignorance? — A.   Not  necessarily. 

<,>.    How  many  years  has  Zarling  been  in  this  country? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.    Has  he  voted  more  than  two  years? — A.   More  than  six  or  eight  years. 

»,>.   Where  does  he  live? — A.  At  60  Leverett  street,  precinct  4. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  delicatessen  business? — A.   For  a  number  of  years. 

Q.   Hyman  Zarling — is  that  the  man? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

(}.   How  old  is  he?     A.   Perhaps  40  or  a  little  over;  I  don't  know. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Maurice  Tenetzec,  60  Leverett  street? — A.   I  don't  think  so. 

<,}.   Do  you  know  Simon  Cohen? — A.    No. 

Q.   Max  Silverstein? — A.  No. 

Q.    Philip  Duskon'.'— A.   No. 

(^.  Sam  Kapnitz? — A.   1  don't  know  him. 

(,!.    Isaac  Levi,  HO  Leverett  street? — A.   I  don't  think  so. 

<^.    How  many  do  you  know  in  that  block'.' — A.   Oh,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Was  Hyman  selected  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  committee  because 
most  of  the  voters  were  in  that  block? — A.  Well,  if  somebody  else  would  be  elected 
they  would  be  the  same  thing. 

»,).    Are  you  on  friendly  terms  with  Rubin? — A.   Not  to  any  trreat  extent. 

Q.  That  is,  he  does  not  care  for  your  acquaintance,  or  you  his? — A.  Well,  he  cares 
for  himself  and  sometimes  we  don't  agree  together. 

<,>.   You  are  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Rubin? — A.  Yes. 

<,>.  Since  when? — A.  Since  the  new  reorganization  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  up  to  his  place? — A.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  when  a  man 
writes  me  a  postal  card  I  respond.  He  began  to  talk  about  the  ward  committee — 
that  we  should  try  to  reorganize. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Hunter,  a  smooth-faced  young  man  with  glasses? — 
A.    Hunter?     I  don't  know  him. 

<2-  ( >n  one  of  the  occasions  on  winch  you  were  present  in  Rubin's  office  did  you 
see  a  smooth-faced  man  with  glasses  there  who  was  introduced  to  you  as  Hunter? — 
A.    He  was  not  introduced  tome. 

Q.    Hid  you  see  him? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  present  during  some  conversation  with  Rubin? — A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  he  was  there  or  not  at  that  time. 

I  i  You  saw  him  there  on  one  of  those  occasions  oh  which  vou  called? — A.  I  think 
I  did. 

<,>.  Now  you  say  you  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  Rubin  since  you  testified  last, 
about  what  you  had  testitied  to  and  what  you  were  going  to  testify  to,  or  anything 
at  all  about  who  selected  the  precinct  officers  acting  for  the  Republican  party  in 
Ward  8.     You  say  that  positively. — A.    I  don't  think  I  did  say  anything. 
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Q.  And  your  recollection  is  good  on  that  point — you  would  have  remembered  if 
you  hud  Baid  anything  to  him  about  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did  say  any- 
thing. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

Q.  When  you  received  this  postal  card  did  you  write  a  reply  to  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Rubin's  office  at  the  time  specified  on  the.  postal  card?— A.  It 
said  come  to-morrow,  and  I  did  so. 

<,).   Were  you  introduced  there  to  a  man  you  did  not  know? — A.   No.  sir. 

0-   Was  there  a  smooth-faced  man  there  with  glasses? — A.   1  think  there  was. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  him? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  knowanything  about  Rubin  puttingup  a  job  on  you,  and  to  have  him 
testify  after  you'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  such  a  Jul.  put  up  on  you,  would  you  have  fallen  into  the  trap? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

<,>.  Now,  the  Jesse  M.  (Jove  whose  name  you  have  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Republicans  in  the  state,  is  he  not?— A.  I  did  not  mention  him. 

Q.    You  did  not  mention  Cove's  name? — A.    I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  His  name  is  in  the  record  and  you  have  got  to  reply.  Mr.  Gove  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Republicans  in  this  State,  is  he  not'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

(^.  He  was  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  against  Fitzgerald  in  this  district, 
and  was  defeated? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.  When  Mayor  Hart  was  candidate  for  mayor,  he  was  manager  of  his  campaign, 
was  he  not'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

0-  And  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  all  Republican  movements  in 
this  city?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<„>.    He  was  known  as  the  original  Blaine  man  of  this  district? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  have  heard  him  spoken  of  in  this  way? — A.  Y'es. 

By  Mr.  Mali.kv: 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  It  was  twenty-five  or  twenty -six  year?  ago. 
<  l.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  West  End  in  Boston? — A.  About  fourteen  years. 
Q.   Where  did  you  live  before  that?— A.   In  the  North  End. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  naturalized  as  a  voter?— A.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago. 

JACOB  BARBOUR,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Mai.i.ky: 

(I  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — A.  Jacob  Barhour.  age  35, 
live  at  13  Willard  street,  assistant  superintendent  of  peddlers. 

<,>.  How  many  years  have  you  been  assistant  superintendent  of  peddlers? — A. 
Three  years. 

<,).   Who  is  superintendent? — A.  John  McLaughlin. 

<}.    Where  does  he  live? — A.    I  presume  in  East  Boston. 

< i.    Do  you  know  where  he  lives? — A.   I  do  not;  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.   Are  you  married? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.    Have  you  a  family? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  appointed  eight  years  ago? — A.   About  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  when  you  were  first  appointed?— A.  Mayor  Quincy. 

(,>.   In  1896?— A.  January  15. 

Q.    How  did  you  secure  the  appointment? — A.  The  hoard  of  health  appointed  me. 

<,>.  What  are  your  politics,  whether  Democratic,  Republican,  or  Socialist? — A.  Am 
I  supposed  to  answer  what  ticket  I  vote? 

Q.  Whether  a  Republican  or  Democrat  in  politics? — A.  I  generally  go  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

<,».    You  are  a  Democrat  in  politics'.' — A.   Not  in  politics. 

(}.   Don't  you  consider  that  you  belong  to  any  political  party? — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  you  are  generally  a  Democrat  in  politics? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Hendricks 
Club,  the  social  part. 

<,>.  The  Hendricks  Club  is  Democratic? — A.   I  belong  to  the  social  part. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  Hendricks  Club?— A.  They  have  a  charter  as  a  social  and 
political  club  and  I  belong  to  the  social  part. 

0-   And  the  other  part  you  don't  belong  to? — A.    I  don't  interfere. 

<l  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club.? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Was  it  one  year  ? — A.    I  can't  remember. 

<,».  Two  years?— A.   I  can't  remember. 

i\.  Four  or  live  years'.' — A.  I  can't  remember. 
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Q.  Six  years? — A.    I  would  not  state 

(.^.  Were  you  told  not  to  remember? — A.  Told  by  whom? 

Q.  Were  \tiii  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club  when  you  were  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  peddlers?— A.   1  don't  remember. 

Q.  In  L896,  were  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club  ? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

<,>.  Do  you  remember  that  you  were  appointed  superintendent  of  peddlers,  or  do 
you  change  that  because  you  now  remember? — A.  I  received  my  appointment  from 
the  board  of  healthy  I  have  the  letter. 

Q.  Who  was  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  health? — A.   Dr.  Durgin. 

Q.   Who  was  the  other  member  com  missioned  by  the  committee?  — A.   .Mr.  Barbour. 

Q.  Now,  at  tlie  time  you  were  appointed  were  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks 
Club? — A.  1  can't  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't  remember;  1  have  lived  in  the 
We.-t   Mud  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

(.2-   Were  you  married  at  that  time  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  married? — A.  Married  aboul  fourteen  years 
ag<  i. 

<,_>.    Do  you  remember  how  many  children  you  have? — A.   I  have  two. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  when  you  were  horn?-  A.  Yes;  I  guess  I  do. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  how  old  you  are? — A.   I  guess  I  do. 

Q.   When  was  it  you  were  born? — A.   I  was  horn  in  L868. 

Q.    When  were  you  naturalized? — A.    I  think  in  1891. 

Q.   Ho  you  remember  where?— A.  At  the  post-office  building. 

<„>.   Who  were  the  witnesses? — A.   1  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  them  previous  to  your  being  naturalized? — A.  1 
don't  remember  who  my  witnesses  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  knew  them  before  they  swore  that  you  lived  here 
four  or  five  years? — A.   1  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  In  1885;  and  went  to  New  York,  and 
from  there  to  the  West  End. 

().   When  did  you  come  to  Boston,  to  the  West  End'.' — A.  About  a  vear  after. 

(}.    What  was  the  date?— A.   The  year  was  1886,  I  guess. 

Q.    And  in  1891  you  were  naturalized? — A.   I  think  so. 

<^.    You  are  a  Hebrew,  are  you  not'' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Born  in  Russia? — A.  Born  in  Bournania. 

(,}.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  witnesses  who  swore  to  your  residence  in 
America  were  Hebrews? — A.  1  presume  they  were  Hebrews. 

Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  they  were  Hebrews? — A.  Yes.  sir:  I  do.  1  would  not  take 
a  Christian  to  swear  for  me, 

Q.  You  would  not  take  a  Christian  to  swear  for  you?  A.  As  long  as  I  did  not 
kin>w  them;   1  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  as  assistant  superintendent  of  peddlers? — A.  Twenty-one 
dollars  a  week. 

(.}.  In  1891  you  were  naturalized  as  a  voter.  Why  is  it  you  remember  these 
things  I  have  asked  you  about,  hut  can't  remember  when  you  became  a  member  of 
the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  A  paper  hangs  on  the  wall,  and  about  every  minute  I 
could  see  that  in  1891   I  was  naturalized. 

<).  Could  you  say  when  you  were  appointed? — A.  I  could  remember  it;  I  have  a 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

<<>.    Were  you  appointed  from  the  civil-service  list? — A.    I  don't  think  so. 

Q.   Do  you  know  how  you  were  appointed?—  A.    By  the  hoard  of  health. 

Q.    Dili  you  apply  for  the  job? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply? — A.    I  told  a  certain  party. 

Q.  You  told  Martin  Lomasney  you  wanted  the  job? — A.  I  did  not  tell  him. 

(^.  Whom  did  you  tell? — A.  1  told  William  F.  Donovan,  hut  he  helped  to  get  it 
for  me. 

Q.    Mr.  Lomasney  helped  to  get  it  for  you? — A.    Yes:   I  think  he  did. 

Q.  That  is.  through  the  political  activity  of  Mr.  Lomasney  he  secured  you  the 
position'.' — A.   Ih'  helped  me  to  get  it. 

(^.   And  you  feel  grateful  to  him  for  it? — A.    Yes.  sir;   I  do. 

i}.  At  that  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

<,}.  Does  it  refresh  your  recollection  to  know  that  Martin  Lomasney  was  treasurer 
of  the  Hendricks  Club  when  you  got  the  job? — A.  I  don't  remember  thai  he  was 
treasurer. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club  so  long  that  you  can't  reinem- 
ber  when  vou  tirst  became  a  member? — A.  That  I  don't  know. 
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<l  That  is  because  you  have  been  a  member  so  long? — A.   ]  don't  know;  1  could 

tin!  state  it. 

().  Did  .Martin  Lomasney  at  that  time  when  you  were  appointed  hold  any  political 
office? — A.   I  don'1  remember;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.   Do  v<>n   know  any  reason  why  Martin   Lomasney  should  -jet  yon  a  political 
office  in  L896?      \.    I  do  know  a  reason. 

Q.   Why  was  it?— A.   William  F.  Donovan  was  in  the  board  of  aldermen  that  year. 

Q.   And  you  had  helped  them'.'     Did  you  ever  attend  a  Republican  caucus?— A.   I 
di.l  not. 

Q.   You  voted  in  the  Democratic  caucus? — A.   In  some  I  doand  in  some  I  don't. 

Q.    You  are  a  Democrat  in  polities?-    A.   I  go  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.   You  are  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party? — A.   If  I  see  a  Jew  on  the  ticket,  I 
vote  for  him,  no  matter  if  lie  is  a  Republican,  I  vote  for  him. 

Q.    Do  you  know    Harry  E.  Dubinsky? — A.    1  think  1  do. 

Q.   He  was  a  Republican  precinct  officer  in  the  last  election?— A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Where  did  he  live?— A.    He  lived  next  door  to  me  in  the  precinct. 

Q.    Hid  yon  vote  in  1901?— A.    Yes,   sir. 

(,>.    DM  yon  see  Harry  Dubinsky? — A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours  now? — A.  1  lived  sixteen  years  in  the  ward  and  he  lived 
in  the  next  house. 

Q.    You  knew  he  was  a  Republican  in  politics? — A.    I  don't  speak  in  politics. 

(}.    Von  take  no  interest  at  all  in  Ward  S  politics?— A.    No,  sir. 

(}.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  what  the  politics  of  a  man  is  down  there'.'— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.    What  time  did  yon  vote  on  election  day? — A.   1  don't  remember  the  time. 

Q.  Who  were  some  of  the  other  precinct  officers  down  thereat  the  time? — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Yon  knew  Harry  Dubinsky  well  enough  to  go  up  and  swear  to  his  residence  on 
May  1.  L902?— A.   Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  it  so  happened  Max  Stone  went  also  with  yon?— A.  No,  sir;  it  was  on 
Saturday. 

<,>.   Was  he  present  at  the  time  Dubinsky  was  assessed'.'— A.    It  was  on  Saturday. 

Q.  I  low  did  yon  happen  to  go  there  and  swear?— A.  It  was  Saturday,  and  I  gol 
my  pay. 

<,).  Do  you  remember  what  time  you  went  up  to  swear  as  to  the  residence  of 
Dubinsky? — A.   I  remember  it  was  Saturday. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  it  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year?— A.  1  don't  rememher. 

Q.   On  the  supplementary  assessment? — A.   I  think  so. 

(}.  Yon  went  up  and  swore  that  he  lived  at  II  Willard  street  May  1? — A.  1  did 
not  go  up;  he  met  me  at  City  Hall. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Dubinsky  was  a  Republican  election  otlicer  in  the  precinct 
on  the  following  November  4? — A.   I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  a  Republican  or  Democrat? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  dpn'1  talk  politics  with  him. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  members  of  the  Hendricks  Club  to  assist  in  the  assess- 
ment of  Republicans? — A.   1  don't  know  their  custom. 

Q.   I-  it  your  custom,  as  a  Democratic  officeholder,  to  assist  in  the  assessment  of 

Republicans? — A.    No,  sir;   he  was  a  Jew,  I  knew,  and   I  -wore  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  set  this  man's  name  down  afterwards  as  a  good  man  to  serve  as  a 
Republican  precincl  officerin  precinct  I? — A.   No.  sir. 

I  ».  I  »id  you  go  and  hand  that  name  to  Simon  <  roldberg  to  act  as  precinct  officer  in 
Ward  8?— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Di.l  you  ever  have  any  conversation,  with  Goldberg  as  to  who  the  precinct 
officer  should  be  in  Ward  8?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.    Ever  talk  with  him  at  all  in  politics?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  known  him  how  long? — A.  Three  or  four  years. 

Q.    Quite  friendly  with  him? — A.   Just  the  same  a- any  other  Jew. 

<j.  Did  you  ever  threaten  him  if  he  did  not  appoint  this  man  you  would  fight 
Goldberg  for  the  Republican  committee? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   That  you  would  start  a  movement  againsl  him?— A.   No,  sir. 

< 1.   Never  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  him? — A.   No. 

Q.  You  were  quite  active  in  assessing  men? — A.  I  was  not.  I  assessed  probably 
seven  or  eight  I  lebrews. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  who  they  were?— A.    No;   if  von  will  state  their  names  I  can 

tell. 

Q.  Canyon  remember  any  other  man  than  Dubinsky? — A.   Probably  I  swore  for 

a  couple  of  fellows  that  lived  in  the  house  where  I   lived. 
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Q.   Who  did  live  in  your  house  last  May? — A.   A  fellow  named  Co 

<,;.   What  is  his  fir>t  nana''.' — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.   How  long  did  he  live  in  your  house? — A.  A  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

Q.   I>u  you  mean  by  your  house,  your  apartment? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  is  his  other  name?— A.   I  don't  know. 

{}.  Just  Mil.'  Cohen  there?— A.  There  i-  one  Cohen  on  the  next  floor. 

(.,>.   I > i < I  any  other  person  live  with  your  family,  13  Willard  street? — A.   No,  sir. 

<  >.   How  many  rooms  have  you?  —A.    Five. 

Q.   Your  wife  and  self  and  two  children? — A.   Yes;  four  of  us. 

<,».  How  many  rooms  did  you  occupy  lor  the  use  of  yourself,  wife  ami  two  chil- 
dren'.'— A.  Three  rooms,  and  sometimes  tour. 

Q.    You  had  one  room  that  yon  let'.' — A.    Yes. 

i].  To  whom  did  you  let  that  last  Mav? — A.  I  don't  remember;  my  wife  lias  charge 
of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  to  whom  you  let  your  room,  for  whose  assessment  you 
went  afterwards? — A.   I  can't  saw 

"J.   Can't  you  think  of  the  names'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Don't  you  remember  who  lodged  with  you  last  May'.' — A.    I  don't  remember. 

<.^.  Do  you  know  who  roomed  with  you  last  April  or  May'.' — A.  I  can't  remember 
well  enough  to  state  the  names. 

<,;.  You  can't  remember  the  names  of  anyone  who  roomed  with  you  last  April  or 
May'.' — A.  There  was  another  fellow.  1  don't  remember  his  name;  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  him.      I  said  he  was  just  a  lodger — did  not  hoard. 

<,>.  Yon  state  positively  that  you  recollect  that  you  had  absolutely  no  conversation 
with  Goldberg  as  to  who  should  he  Republican  precinct  officers  in  Ward  s? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  with  William  Berwin?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Or  Moses  Rubin? — A.   Never  had. 

Q.   Or  Max  Stone'.'— A.   Never  had  a  talk. 

(}.   Or  with  anybody'.' — A.    With  nobody. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 
<t».    Do  you  know  Abe  Cohen  and  Max  Cohen? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<  >.   And  John  F.  Edelstone? — A.    lie  is  not  in  my  house,  hut  on  the  next  Moor. 
(}.  Abe  Cohen,  where  does  he  live'.' — A.  In  my  house. 

Q.  And  Max  Cohen? — A.   In  my  house;  they  are  brothers. 

Q.  How  many  tenements  in  that  building? — A.  Five  tenements. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  live  tenants? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Louis  Abram? — A.   He  lived  there,  but  he  moved  out;  he  was  a  cigar  maker. 

<,».  Did  he  have  a  place  there? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Jacob  Barbour? — A.  That  is  myself. 

Q.  Thomas  .1.   Hastings? — A.    1  le  hoarded  there  on  the  floor  below. 

<j.  Alfred  F.  Horovitch? — A.    He  lived  there  on  the  third  floor. 

Q.  1   have  given    you  all   the   names   registered  and  assessed   from  that  house  in 

May,  1902?— A.   Yes",  sir. 

Q.  They  lived  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  examination: 

Q.  John  F.  Edelstone  lived  in  the  same  house  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir:  he  had 
rooms. 

<,».  You  assessed  I  Iarry  1  (ubinsky,  who  was  one  of  the  Republican  precinct  officers, 
and  .John  F.  Edelstone;  the  other  officer  lived  in  the  same  house  with  you,  didn't 
he'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  Louis  Abraham  also  lived  in  the  same  house  with  you? — A.  Abrams 
mi  ived  out  after  me. 

Q.  He  was  a  precinct  officerin  another  precinct? — A.  No.  sir;  he  would  have  told 
me,  probably;   he  never  spoke  of  politics. 

t^.  Did  Harry  Dubinsky  tell  you  that  he  was  a  precinct  officer? — A.  No:  I  don't 

think  Abrams  ever  interfered  with  politics. 

(j.  Did  you  ever  speak  of  politics  with  Edelstone? — A.  No.  sir;  when  I  went  in  I 
saw  him.      I  gave  him  the  ballot  after  1  voted.      He  turned  it  in. 

0-  Did  von  know  whether  he  was  a  Republican  or  Democratic  precinct  officer? — 
A.    I  did  not  ask  him. 

<j.    Did  you  know? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Louis  Rosenstein,  the  warden  of  that  precinct? — A.  He  lived  a 
few  steps  from  there,  and  I  know  him  very  well.  That  is,  he  keeps  a  place  of  busi- 
ness  there. 
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Q.  Edelstone,  the  other  Republican  precinct  officer,  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(>.  And  Dubinsky,  the  other  Republican  precinct  officer,  was  the  man  you  put  on 
the  Republican  list'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  You  are  a  Democratic  voter,  hold  office  under  a  Democratic  mayor,  and  area 
member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  That  is  the  way  you  put  it.  I  belong  to  the 
social  part. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat,  are  you — yes  or  no'.'— A.   I  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  And  you  are  holding  office  under  a  Democratic  administration? — A.  1  held  it 
under  a  Republican  administration.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  board  of 
health  in  politics. 

<,>.  You  were  appointed  by  a  Democratic  mayor? — A.  1  was  appointed  by  the 
board  of  health. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  under  a  Democratic  mayor,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic leader? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  live  in  the  same  house  with  two  Republican  precinct  officers? — A.  Not 
in  the  same  house. 

Q.   Dubinsky,  doesn't  he  live  there? — A.   No,  sir;  not  Living  in  the  same  house. 

<.,).  Edelstone  lived  in  the  same  house  with  you,  and  Dubinsky,  whom  you 
assessed,  lived  in  the  next  house? — A.  Yes. 

<,).  And  Rosenstein  lived  a  few  steps  away,  the  man  you  got  assessed? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

<,».  Didn't  you  know  that  his  name  was  one  you  put  in  the  list  you  gave  Gold- 
berg?—  A.   No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

MAN   STONE,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  Max  Stone:  the  1st  of  May  I 
lived  at  85  Wall  street,  and  I  live  now  at  78  Brighton  street:  age  35. 

Q.   What  is  your  business? — A.  Janitor  for  the  city  for  three  years. 

Q.    How  long  before  May  1  had  you  lived  at  85  Lowell  street? — A.   Two  years. 

Q.   Are  you  married? — A.  No,  sir. 

n.   Whom  do  you  live  with? — A.   Friends. 

Q.   Where  were  you  horn? — A.   Roumania. 

Q.   You  are  a  countryman  of  Jacob  Barbour? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.   Close  friends  ever  since  you  came  here  together?— A.    Yes,  sir:  in  1885. 

(}.    When  were  you  naturalized? — A.   In  1896. 

Q.   Who  were  the  witnesses? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  remember  that. 

<,>•  Republicans  or  Democrats? — A.   1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  naturalized  at  the  same  time  with  Barbour? — A.  No.  sir:  in  L896  I 
was  naturalized. 

Q.    Were  the  witnesses  Hebrews? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  sure  of  that'.' — -A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  they  looked  like? — A.   No. 

<,>.  What  are  your  duties  as  janitor? — A.  I  am  cleaning  the  place — the  brass,  and 
everything  there. 

<).  Who  is  your  superintendent? — A.  Mr.  Montague. 

<l   You  are  in  the  public  buildings  department  as  a  janitor?— A.    Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  from  the  civil  service  list? — A.  Yes,  but  at  the  time  I  was 
appointed  we  were  not  in  it.     We  are  in  the  civil  service  now. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  yes  in  answer  to  my  question? — A.  1  say  we  are  in  it  now. 
I  was  appointed  under  Mayor  Hart. 

Q.   By  whose  influence  were  you  appointed? — A.  Mr.  Gove. 

Q.    You  are  a  Democrat  in  politics? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  Simon  Goldberg? — A.    Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

(,».  Did  you  suggest  the  names  of  some  of  the  precinct  officers? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  did  or  not.  I  spoke  to  him  about  a  couple  of  them.  Sam  Aaronovitz;  I 
Suggested  his  name. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  a  list  of  names  containing  your  desires  as  to  who  should  act  as 
precinct  officers? — A.    No,  .sir. 

<i  You  were  very  active  in  getting  people  assessed,  weren't  you.  last  fall? — A. 
Every  year. 

Q.    You  were  particularly  anxious  last  fall? — A.   Oh,  no. 

Q.    Are  you  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.   No,  sir. 

.Q.  How  many  people  did  you  get  put  on  the  supplementary  list  last  fall'.'— A.  1 
don't  remember. 
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Q.   I  low  many  people  were  you  witness  for  last  fall? — A.  I  don'1  remember. 

(}.  About  how  many  people? — A.  For  five,  six,  or  eisrht — it  might  We  ten;  I  can't 
tell. 

«,».    Haven't  you  any  idea  at  all? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  In  wlmse  interest  were  you  working  in  going  before  the  board  of  assessors? — 
A.    Nil  interest  at  all. 

(,}.  .lust  independent? — A.   Yes. 

I }.    I  lid  you  take  up  the  time  of  the  city  in  doing  this?  — A.    No,  sir:  nights. 

(,».  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  on  the  supplementary  list  last  tall  you  were 
witness  for  40  people?-  A.   It  would  not  surprise  me. 

<,).   Not  if  it  was  a  hundred? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   Now,  all  these  lii  men  that  you  assessed  were  friends  of  yours? — A.   Not  all. 

Q.  Were  these  40  men  Republicans  or  Democrats?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  did 
not  ask  them  their  politics.  They  were  Hebrews,  and  wanted  nie  to  have  them 
assessed,  and   I  assessed  them. 

Q.    You  didn't  care  who  they  were  going  to  vote  for? — A.    No. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Bernard  Blume? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  swear  as  to  where  he  lived  on  May  1.  1902?— A.    Yes. 

(,>.   Where  did  he  live? — A.    Either  on  Cushman  avenue  or  Brighton  street. 

(,_>.    Do  von  know  Harry  Dubinksy? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    When- did  he  live?'— A.   11  Wil lard  street. 

<„>.    What  were  his  polities? — A.    I  did  not  ask. 

Q.   You  know  Maurice  Goldberg? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Joseph  Dyker? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  May  1,  L902?— A.   I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Ilyman  Jackson? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  he  live? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Were  you  present  when  he  was  assessed'.' — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.   You  swore  to  Hyman  Jackson's  assessment? — A.  I  don't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  testify  that  you  swore  before  the  assessors  as  to  where  he  lived 
May  1.  L902?— A.  Yes,  sir." 

(,).  There  is  no  Ilyman  Jackson  mi  this  list.  Did  you  go  up  and  swear  to  it? — A. 
I  said  if  1  swore  to  it  I  knew  him. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Maurice  I.  Rosenstein? — A.   I  don't  recollect  him. 

< I.  You  did  not  go  up  before  the  board  of  assessors  and  swear  to  where  he  lived? — 
A.    I  might,  hut  I  don't  remember. 

<,).    Do  you  know  .Maurice  Rosenstein? — A.    No,  sir;    1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Dili  you  know  Maurice  Rosenstein  last  May  well  enough  to  know  where  he 
lived'.'  — A.    I  don't  know;  I  might. 

Q.    Did  yon  or  not? — A.    1  don't  remember. 

Q.  If  you  had  -niie  up  and  sworn  to  where  he  lived,  you  would  have  known? — A. 
I  don't  remember  him. 

<,).  Was  there  a  Maurice  Rosenstein  on  the  whole  voting  iist  of  the  city  of  Boston? — 
A.    I  did  not  look  it  over. 

Q.    You  thought  I  was  reading  from  that  list? — A.    I  did  not  think  nothing. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  the  list  of  names  to  which  you  swore? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  names. 

Q.  When  I  read  a  name  that  you  thought  was  then-,  you  said  you  would  cover 
yourself.  Do  you  know  a  Maurice  Rosenstein  anywhere? — A.  1  don't  know;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.    Do  ymi  know  William  Butman? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  swear  to  his  assessment  last  May? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where  does  he  live'.' — A.   On  Wall  street. 

ll    Did  he  live  there  May  1? — A.    He  lived  at  160  Chambers  street. 

<,).    Do  ymi  know  Maurice  I'.remm? — A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.  These  were  personal  Eriends?  You  did  not  go  up  Eorpolitical  reasons?  Where 
did  Maurice  Bremm  live? — A.    1  don't  know. 

().    Where  did  Harry  L.  Cohen  live? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

n.  You  swore  to  where  he  lived  last  May.  -A.  I  ain't  supposed  to  remember 
everybody. 

(}.    Where  dor-  he  live  now? — A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  at  any  time  that  you  knew  him? — A.  I  think  he  lives  in 
Brighton  street. 

Q.    You  don't  know    where  he  lived  last  May? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  Julius  I'.  Cohen  live  last  May? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Who  is  he? — A.    A  friend  of  mine;  a  peddler.      I  don't  know  where  he  works. 

Q.  Where  does  Max  Cohen  live? — A.  On  Brighton  street. 
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(I.  Where  did  he  live  on  the  Lsl  of  May.  L902?—  -A.  1  don'1  remember, 
<,».  You  don't  know  him  very  well? — A.  Yes;  I  do.     There  is  Cohen,  a  peddler — 
a  tailor. 
().   Do  you  know  where  William  Cohen  lived  May  1,  1902? — A.  Iknewal  the  time, 

but   1  don't  know   now. 

Q.  Where  did  lie  live  previous  in  that? — A.   I  don't  know. 

n.   Do  you  know  Sam  David? — A.   Yes. 

(.,>.    Where  did  he  live  -May  1? — A.    Iii  our  ward. 

Q.    You  are  pretty  sure  lie  lived  there'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

().  H  so  happened  that  any  Hebrew  you  assessed  was  from  Ward  8?— A.  I  would 
not  assess  a  man  from  Easl  Boston. 

o.  Ami  that  is  because  you  lived  in  Ward  8  and  was  interested  in  politics? — A.  No. 
sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  knew-  where  the  residence  of  Sam  David  was  last  .May? — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.   Where  was  it  previous  to  that? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Where  doe-  he  live  now? — A.   In  the  ward;   I  don't  know  where. 

Q.   Where  did  he  ever  live?— A.  I  could  not  say  now;  1  don't  remember. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Simon  Feldman?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  where  he  lived  .May  1? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

»,>.   Where  did  he  live? — A.   I  aint  sum — 130  Brighton  street. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  before  that? — A.  On  Margin  street. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Philip  E.  Ganz? — A.   Yes:  he  live- on  Brighton  street. 

(}.  Maurice  Goldberg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Max  Green  berg? — A.  Yes:  he  lives  in  Barton  court:  1  don't  remember  the 
number. 

<.,>.    You  were  witness  to  the  assessment  of  all  these  names? — A.    Yes. 

(>.    Where  did  Greenberg  live  on  the  1st  of  May? — A.    I  don't  know. 

o.    Do  you  remember  any  residence  he  ever  had  in  your  ward? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  were  a  witness  for  his  assessment  and  as  to  his  residence  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  securing  him  the  right  to  vote? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.   You  did  not  know  anything  about  the  gentleman  then? — A.  Sure,  1  did. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  then? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Who  assessed  him  with  you,  the  other  witness?— A.    I  could  not  tell. 

<).   Do  you  remember  what  he  looked  like? — A.  No. 

Q.   You  don't  remember  where  he  lived? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  agree  where  he  lived  if  I  told  you.  Did  Max  Greenberg  live  al 
165  Cambridge  street? — A.   I  could  not  tell  you. 

<^.   Do  you  know  where  Aaron  Greenspoon  lives? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  May  1? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Did  you  at  any  time  know  where  he  lived? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  is,  you  knew  Aaron  Greenspoon  and  you  did  not  know  where  he  ever 
lived?— A.   No. 

Q.   Do  you  know   Herman  Hollander?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

o.  Where  did  he  live  May  1,  1902? — A.   In  that  new  building  on  Chambers  street. 

Q.   Where  before  that? — A.  <  >n  Harrison  avenue,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  low  do  you  suppose  he  is  down  to  vote  from  117  Brighton  street?  The 
Chambers  street  building  was  not  put  up  in  May. — A.  I  know  he  lives  now  there. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  him'.'  You  would  swear  that  you  said  anything  that  was 
down  on  record  in  the  hoard  of  assessors?  —  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  know  Sam  Kedesky? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Where  did  he  live  last  May? — A.  Wall  street;  I  don't  remember  the  number. 

<,).   Where  did  he  live  before  that?— A.  On  Wall  street. 

(}.    Where  has  he  lived  since? — A.    He  is  away  from  Boston  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  swear  that  he  lived  at  :;  Poplar  street? — A.  Well,  he 
lived  in  ;;  Poplar  street. 

<,>.   Do  you  know  Harry  dayman? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  May  i? — A.  On  Chambers  street. 

(}.   Was  he  a  close  friend  of  yours? — A.    He  was  a  particular  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  And  because  he  was  a  particular  friend  he  would  ask  you  to  go  up  and  swear 
where  he  lived? — A.  He  did  not  ask  me.  I  was  to  the  house,  having  a  good  time, 
ami  he  said  he  wanted  to  get  assessed. 

Q.  He  lived  last  May  on  Chambers  street?— A.  Yes;  he  lives  there  now:  either 
Chambers  street  or  Auburn  street. 

Q.    Henry  Lauren,  do  you    know  him? — A.    Yes,  sir;   he  is  assessed    from  11  and  1  •"> 

Brighton  street,  a  double  building. 

(.,>.    Who  was  the  witness  that  swore  with  you  for  him? — A.    I  don't  remember. 
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«j.   Where  does  he  live  now? — A.  <  >n  Auburn  street. 

Q.   Was  he  a  Republican  or  Democrat?     A.   1  could  uol  say. 

(j.  Maurice  A.  Levine,  do  you  know  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Where  does  lie  live?     A.  L'u  Barton  street.     I  swore  to  a  lot  of  Levines. 

(,;.  Hid  you  assist  in  the  assessment  of  Maurice  I.  Levine?— A.  What  is  his  business? 

Q.    Last  fall,  nr  at  any  time  in  1902?-     A    1  don'1  remember. 

Q.    You  don't  know?     A.    Yes;    1  knew  him. 

<,».   How  well? — .'v.    I  knew  him  all  right.     1  know  many  .Maurices. 

Q.  This  is  .Maurice  1.  Levine.  —  A.    1  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Though  you  put  him  on  the  voting  list.  Where  did  he  live?-  A.  Is  lie  a  jew- 
elry maker: 

Q.    Well,  search  me. — A.   There  is  a  Levine  on  Minol  street. 

<,».   First  you  stated  Barton  street'.' — A.  There  is  one  at  Barton  street. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  swear  to?  It  is  not  on  either  one  of  those  streets. — A.  You 
don't  know  yourself,  1  think. 

Q.  Von  say  you  don't  know  where  he  lived  and  don't  know  where  he  lives  now, 
and  yet  you  swore  to  his  assessment.  I  will  now  tell  you,  if  you  wish,  where  he  did 
live? — A.    I  don't  care. 

Q.    When  he  was  assessed? — A.   1  don't  care. 

(,_>.  Then  he  lived  at  18  Willard  street,  according  to  your  sworn  statement. — A. 
Then  it  was  all  right. 

(,».  Do  you  know  where  Harry  Levinsky  lives? — A.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine  a  couple 
of  years. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  supplementary  list.  You  had  forty-odd  friends? — A.  That  is  not 
my  fault. 

Q.    You  have  a  great  many  friends  there'.' — A.    Yes.  sir;   I  am  a  good  Republican. 

Q.    Your  friends  don't  vote  your  way? — A.    I  don't  ask  them. 

Q.  The  people  you  happened  to  naturalize  turned  out  to  be  good  Democrats? — A. 
Oh,  no;  my  party  came  with  anything  they  pleased. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not  considered  part  of  your  duties  as  a  janitor  in  the 
department  you  were  in  to  assist  in  the  assessment  of  voters  in  Ward  8? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  do  all  this  in  the  evening? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  low  many  did  you  take  up  in  a  body? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could  have 
done  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

Q.    Lsed  to  run  in  a  dozen  at  a  time? — A.   I  would  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.    Did  you  say  you  knew   where  Harry  Levinsky  lived?— A.   I  could  not  say. 

Q.  If  you  swore  last  fall  where  he  lived  in  May,  you  remember  where  he  lived 
six  months  before  SO  as  to  testify  in  the  fall? — A.   Sure. 

<,>.   Now,  why  can't  you  remember  it  since? — A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

<,;.    What  does  Harry  Levinsky  do? — A.    He  is  a  tailor  in  Boston. 

Q.   What  part  of  Boston? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    What  street? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  a  chum? — A.   No. 

<^.    How  often  do  you  see  him? — A.    Every  day. 

Q.  Calls  at  your  house? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  doing  a  couple  of  jobs  for  me.  Helms 
a  shop.      He  lives  in  the  same  street. 

<  „>.   He  lives  in  the  same  street  as  the  shop  is? — A.  Oh,  no;  he  lives  in  the  same  street 

with  me.      I  can't  tell  you  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  what  street  you  live  in — the  street  that  connects  with  his?  You 
thought  last  fall  you  knew   where  he  lived.  —  A.    No;  you  thought  I  did  not. 

Q.   Now,  don't  you  know  anything  about  him? — A.   Yes;  I  do. 

<.,>.    What  do  you  know?     A.    I  know   he  is  a  nice  man. 

Q.   Anything  other  than  that  do  you  know? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  he  married? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  his  family  is? — A.    I  can't  find  out. 

Q.  What  street  will  you  put  him  down  as  having  lived  at? — A.  If  you  will  tell  me 
the  street,  I  will  put  him  down,  if  you  will  let  me  think  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  That  is,  you  are  willing,  if  you  can  look  up  the  records  of  the  assessor's  office, 
to  testify  to  what  you  swore  to? — A.  1  say  every  man  1  assessed  was  living  in  the 
ward. 

Q.   What  name  were  you  naturalized  under? — A.  Max  Stone. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A.  The  27th  of  June,  L896,  in  the  district  court. 

i}.  Was  Max  the  name  you  were  christened? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  Hebrew.  My 
name  L  Max. 

Q.    How  do  you  pronounce  the  other  name — Stone? — A.   Stone. 

i}.  What  is  the  language  of  Roumania? — A.   It  has  a  separate  language. 

Q.  Of  entirely  independent  origin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  C.  B.  Mastenvitch? — A.  I  think  he  lived  at  18  Ashland  street. 

Q.  What  did  he  do'.'— A.   He  is  a  clerk  with  his  father. 

Q.  Where? — A.  His  father  has  a  clothing  place  on  Salem  street,  corner  of  Cross 

street. 

Q.  Did  his  brother  live  at  18  Ashland  street?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  Hyman  Sternberg  live  last  May'.' — A.   1  don'1  remember, 

Q.  What  dues  lie  do? — A.    I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Was  lie  an  old  friend  of  yours?— A.    I  know  him. 

Q,  How  long  was  lie  a  friend  of  yours?— A.    I  le  is  a  friend  of  mine  to-day. 

Q.  Where  does  lie  live? — A.  In  Ward  8;  I  could  not  tell  you  what  street  or  num- 
ber. 

Q.  Ward  S  covers  only  166  acres.  —  A.  I  did  not  measure  it;  I  don't  know  that  it 
covers  Hi  inches. 

Q.  Now,  Sternberg  lives  in  thai  L66  acres.  Don't  you  know  your  old  chum? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  last  see  him? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q,  What  is  his  business? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  the  day  you  swore  to  his  residence,  .May  1.  L902? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  lit1  ever  lived  in  Ward  8?— A.   Sure. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  a  single  place  of  residence  he  had'.' — A.    No. 

(.,).  The  only  reason  you  swore  to  his  assessment  was  because  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  on  him  at  his  house'.'     A.    I  think  I  did. 

(}.  Where  did  you  call? — A.    At  Ashland  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Ahram  Oppenheim? — A.   Ye-. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  May   I?— A.    At  20  Barton  street,   I  think. 

».i.  Where  did  David  Oppenheim  live? — A.   I  think  16  Poplar  street.  ■ 

Q.  Do  you  know  Max  Rubinosky? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  May  1'.' — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  he  ever  live  previous  to  that? — A.   J  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  has  he  lived  since? — A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  Max  ever  lived? — A.   No. 

(}.  You  did  know  at  the  time,  hut  can't  think  of  it  now? — A.   No. 

<,>.  What  is  his  business? — A.    1  don't  know. 

i}.  Now.  Albert  W.  Pataschink? — A.   I  think  his  name  is  wrong  there. 

Q.  That  name  you  swore  to  as  a  witness. — A.    1  don't  remember. 

(}.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  assisted  him  in  getting  assessed  or  not? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  might  have?     What  is  your  impression? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

<,>.  If  you  did  swear  to  his  assessment  you  knew  him? — A.   If  so,  I  know  him. 

(I  But  you  can't  tell  now  whether  you  did  or  not? — A.    No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Robinson? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Hebrew?     A.   Yes:  1  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Hebrew  name.  Charles  Robinson? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  I-  Robinson  Crusoe  a  Hebrew  name?— A.    Yes.  sir:  he  was  a  Hebrew. 

Q.  Where  did  Charles  Robinson  live  on  May  1.  L902? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you   know  when  you  told   the  assessors  that    he  was  a  man  who  OUghl   to 

have  the  right  to  vote? — A.    If  I  did  not  know  I  would  not  doit. 

(j.  Where  did  he  ever  live0 — A.    1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now'.' — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  This  Charles  Robinson  who  lived  iii  Ward  8 — did  you  ever  go  up  as  a  witness 

to  the  assessment  of  any  Charles  Robinson  of  Ward  8?— A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jacob  Robinson?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  May  1,  1902?— A.  lb-  lives  on  McLean  street,  if  that  is  little 
.la  key. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  He  is  a  drummer. 

Q.  Married?     A.   No:  he  lives  with  his  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Salvatore  Russo?     \.   Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  May  L?— A.   <  >n  South  Margin  street. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?       \.    barber.   I    think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  J.  Shavlansky?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?— A.  At  69  or  70  Brighton  street;  he  is  a  peddler. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simon  Schnitzer? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  assess  him?— A.  No,  sir. 

<}.  Did  you  swear  to  his  assessment?    A.  No:  [  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  lie  lived  May  I? — A.    1  did  not  hear  any  such  name. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Simon  Siedschner? — A.   I  had  ;i  Seidschner  in  Ward  8. 

Q.  Do  vim  know  Charles  II.  Sonulovitz? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  When-  docs  he  live?— A.   On  Wall  street. 

(}.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.   Not  doing  anything  now;  he  was  a  clerk. 

<,».  How  long  lias  he  Ween  unemployed? — A.    He  is  doing  odd  jobs  clerking. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Frick? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  his  resilience  on  May  1'.' — A.    I  don't   remember. 

(,>.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him'.' — A.   No. 

Q.  Don't  know  where  he  Lives?  —  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  . Joseph  Weiner? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When-  did  he  live  May  1'.' — A.  In  Brighton  street;  I  don't  remember  the 
number.     I  have  a  couple  of  Weiners  in  Minot  street. 

Q.    Where  does  he  live  to-day? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  -A.  <  >ne  lias  a  rag  shop  and  the  other  peddles  the  New 
York  Journal. 

Q.  What  is  the  residence  of  this  one  you  had  assessed? — A.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  you  refer  to. 

Q.  You  think  he  lived  on  Brighton  street.  If  he  did  not  live  on  Brighton  street, 
you  don't  know  where  he  .lid  live? — A.  I  don't  know.  If  that  is  the  fellow.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.   Do  you  know  William  I'.  Goldweisser,  of  5  Ashland  street? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   l>id  you  swear  as  to  where  he  lived  last  fall? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

<,».   Do  you  think  you  might  have? — A.  I  might;  1  don't  remember. 

(^>.    Did   you   swear    as    to    the    residence    of    Alexander    Blomberg? — A.    I    don't 

remember. 

Q.   Who  is  Leroy  F.  Sussman? — A.   A  friend  of  mine. 

Q.    You  swore  to  one  man  as  a  witness  and  he  swore  to  another? — A.   Yes. 

<,).   Is  he  a  Democrat  or  Republican? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

<j.  Do  you  suppose  he  knows  as  much  about  the  residences  of  the  people  that  he 
gol  assessed  as  you  do? — A.   He  lives  in  the  same  place  and  he  knows  about  it. 

Q.  He  knows  just  as  much  as  you  do  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  remembers  about 
the  names  of  the  people. 

<,>.   No  more  ? — A.    He  don't  need  to  know  more. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  few  other  names.  You  really  assisted  in 
assessing  about  loo  voters,  didn't  you? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

<l  It  might  lie  150?  You  know  just  as  much  about  them  as  you  testify  about  this 
number  now? — A.  I  know  they  are  all  perfect. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran. 

Q.   You  are  a  Republican  in  politics? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Were  von  appointed  to  the  office  vou  now  hold  under  a  Republican  mayor? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  through  Republican  efforts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  Republican  leader'  Mr.  Berwin  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,'•   And  Jesse  M.  Gove? — A.    Yes.  sir.  » 

<,».   And  was  it  through  their  efforts  you  secured  this  appointment? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  have  not  lost  your  job  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  faithfully  performed  your  duties  in  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  work 
every  day. 

Q.  Audit  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics? — A.  No,  sir:  there  is  another  Republi- 
can working  with  me. 

Q.  Working  with  you  there;  I  won't  ask  you  his  name — the  other  side  may. 
They  may  get   his  discharge.     And  as  a  Republican,  you  assisted  in  the  assessment 

of   these  various   persons,  some  of  whose  names  you  gave? — A.    Not  last  year. 

Q.    Well,  whenever  you  assessed  them;  you  are  stiil  a  Republican? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Hut  you  diil  not  ask  them  for  whom  they  were  going  to  vote? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   You  were  not  doing  political  work  as  a  Democrat? — A.   No. 

Q.    Ami  you  were  imi  a  Democrat? — A.    No. 

(}.  And  if  you  assessed  loll  names,  the  Democrats  ought  not  to  get  any  blame  or 
credit  there'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Republican  party  ought  to  have  it  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  1  'id  you  know  any  1  (emocrat  who  got  his  name  assessed  as  you  did,  as  a  Repub- 
lican?— A.    1  did  not  know  any. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  MALLEY: 
<,>.    You    were    not    doing    this   work    as    a    Republican,  hut   for  your   friend? — A. 
Ye-,  sir. 
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Q.   It  was  nonpolitical  work  done  for  friends  who  insisted  on  having  you  and  Max 
Stone  rather  than  any  other  Republican? — A.  I  did  ool  say  that. 
Q.  Do  you  know  William  Berwin?-  -A.   Yes. 
Q.  Where  is  his  office?— A.  At  28  School  street. 

(J.   You  don't  know  where  he  live-'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.   Did  he  ever  live  in  Ward  8?   -A.   [  don'1  remember.     His  brother  lives  there. 

(I  Were  you  ever  suspended  since  you  began  to  work  as  janitor  in  the  old  court- 
house?    A.   Not  a  i lay. 

Q.   Were  you  appointed  to  thai  position  under  the  Harl  administration? — A.   Yes. 

(}.   Martin  Lomasney  is  the  leader  of  Ward  8? — Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Do  you  recall  thai  Martin  Lomasney  opposed  the  nomination  of  General  Col- 
lins the  first  time  for  mayor? — A.   I  don'1  know  anything  aboul  it. 

Q.  You  don't  live  in  the  city,  do  you?  —A.   I  live  in  Ward  8. 

(,».    Yon  know  of  .Martin  Lomasney,  then? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours?  He  is  a  friend  of  everybody  in  the  ward? — A.  If  a 
man  gets  a  favor  and  no  harm  i>  done,  thai  is  all  right. 

(,>.    lie  isagood  man  to  get  men  jobs?      A.    I  don't  need  that. 

Q.  If  Martin  came  round  to  offer  to  appoint  you  to  a  high  position,  would  you 
refuse?  —A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Because  you  are  a  Republican?— A.  Sure. 

Q.  That  is.  if  Martin  came  round  and  wanted  to  appoint  you  superintendent  of 
street-,  you  would  refuse? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.    How  high  an  office  would  you  refuse  from   Martin's  hands? — A.   I  don't  know. 

(}.  You  would  only  refuse  to  take  a  place  because  you  are  a  Republican? — A.  Yes. 

<}.  But  as  between  Jew  and  .lew  the  parties  can  go  to  thunder?— A.  I  don't  say 
that. 

Q.  Then  your  only  purpose  was  to  make  Hebrews  American  citizens,  a-  much  as 
you  could? — A.   Yes. 

DOMINICK   HART,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Mai.lkv: 
Q.    Have  you  your  naturalization  papers  with  you? — A.   Yes  [producing  papers] . 
Q.   Have  you  found  out  since  the  names  of  the  friends  who  assessed  you? — A. 
Patrick  Higgins.      I  don't  find  the  other  name. 

(.1    Did  you  find  out  since? — A.    I  could  not  figure  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  effort  to  find  out'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Whom  did  you  ask? — A.   I  figured  out  from  my  own  mind. 

(J.  You  had  this  paper  from  the  eircuil  court? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  court? — A.    I  could  not  find  out  easily. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday.  March  28. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

1';  wr  I'.o-ton  Distkii  r  ( 'OUR! . 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  L29  pages,  is  a  true  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested-election  cast- of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  againsl  John  Keliher,  before  me  March  2:!.  L903,  all  signatures  having  been 
waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are  marked 
as  herein  described. 

Joseph  II.   Boones,  Jr., 
Special  Justice  of  JEast  Boston  District  Court. 

NOTICE  TO   TAKE    DEPOSITIONS. 

To  John  A.  Keliher  or  his  Attorneys: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  given  in  the  appended  lisl  on  March  18,  1903,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest,  w  herein  I  am  the  con- 
testant and  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  the  ..nice  of  Representative  in  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states,  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  district  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  Joseph  II.  Barnes,  jr., 

esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  I-'.ast  Boston  district  court,  at  the  court  room  of  said 
court  on  Meridian  street,  Kast  Boston,  and  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not 
concluded  on  >aid  date,  the  further  taking  of  such  depositions  will  he  continued  from 
day  to  day  at  the  same  hour  and  place  until  fully  concluded. 
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Simon  Goldbery,  t>.\  Milton  street;  Jacob  Barber,  13  Willard  street:  Moses  I.  F. 
Reuben,  24  Temple  street;  Max  Stone.  s.">  Lowell  street;  Thomas  V.  IVeney,  155 
Leverett  street,  all  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph   A.  (  !onry, 
By  his  attorney  Francis  F.  Harrington. 

Services  of  above  accepted  as  of  March  1  * > .  L903. 

John  B.  Moran, 
Attorney  for  John  .1.  Keliher. 

To  John  A.  Kelihee  or  his  Attorneys: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 

names  and  addresses  are  given  in  the  appended  list,  mi  Saturday,  March  28,  L903, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest,  wherein  I 
am  the  contestant  and  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  tlie  office  of  Representative 
in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  l  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  Joseph  II. 
Barnes,  jr..  esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  Kast  Boston  district  court,  at  the  court  room 
of  said  court  on  Meridian  street.  Last  Boston,  and  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is 
not  concluded  on  said  date,  the  further  taking  of  such  depositions  will  he  continued 
from  day  to  day,  at  the  same  hour  and  place  until  fully  concluded. 

Charles  1''..  Folsom,  30  Esmond  street;  George  W.  Carr,  L88  Wesl  Canton  street; 
Patrick  Bolger,  :!41  Chambers  street;  Julian  L.  Kelley,  99  Chambers  street;  Thomas 
P.  Feeney,  L55  ('handlers  street:  Daniel  A.  Maloney,  (iii  Webster  street.  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  J.  Hayes,  3  Atlas  court,  Cambridge,  Ma^s.:  Charles  K.  Saunders,  72 
Pinckney  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  A.  Conry, 
By  his  attorney  F.  F.  Harrington. 

Boston,  March  27,  1003. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  this  day  notified  the  within-named  John  A.  Keliher  of  the 
within  hearing  by  giving  in  hand  to  his  attorney,  John  B.  Moran,  esq.,  a  duplicate 
original  copy  of  the  within  notice.  Said  service  was  made  in  the  Pemberton  Build- 
ing in  said  Boston. 

John  J.  ( Ionroy, 
Constablt  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

March  23,  1903. 
Joseph  II.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  the  East  Boston  District  <'<>nrt: 
On  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestant,  in  a  contested  Congressional  election 
case  against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  memberfrom  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional district,  I  hereby  apply  to  you  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  section  110,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, tor  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following- 
named  witnesses  at  the  court  room  of  the  East  Boston  district  court  mi  Meridian 
street  in  East  Boston  within  said  district  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  herewith  submitted  for  examination  March  28,  1903,  at  1 
p.  in. : 

Charles  Et.  Saunders,  72  Pinckney  street;  Charles  E.  Folsom.  30  Esmond  street; 
George  W.  Carr,  188  West  Canton  street;  Patrick  Bolger,  341  Chambers  street;  Julian 
L.  Kelley,  99  Chambers  street;  Thomas  P.  Feeney,  L55  Chambers  street:  Daniel  A. 
Maloney,  hi;  Webster  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  J.  I  [ayes,  •">  Atlas  court,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Joseph  A.  Conry, 
By  his  attorney  F.  F.  Harrington. 

TENTH    HEARING. 

i:  \-i    Boston,  March  28,  /.'">■>'. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Before  the  opening  of  the  court  to-day  I  ask  the  court  to  submit 
the  list  of  witnesses  to  he  heard  to-day.     (Exhibit  L49.) 

I  wish  to  submit  a  notice  to  John  A.  Keliher  of  t  he  hearing  i  if  March  10.  of  which 
Mr.  Moran,  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Keliher,  waived  notice,      i  Exhibil   150.) 
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I  offer  notice  to  John  A.  Keliher  of  hearing  to-day.  This  notice  was  served  on 
John  B.  Moran  as  attorney  for  Keliher.     |  Exhibit  L51.) 

I  also  wish  to  offer  certified  copy  of  the  votes  cast  for  <  longressional  candidate  for 

the  Ninth  .Massachusetts  district  on  November  4,  1902.  This  copy  is  certified  to  by 
the  town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Winthrop.     I  Exhibil  L52.  | 

I  wisli  to  call  as  our  firsl  witness  Charles  R.  Saunders. 

The  Eollowing  wit  nesses  were  then  sworn:  Charles  E.  Folsom,  Julian  A.  K  el  ley.  ami 
<  leorge  W.  Carr. 

CHARLES   E.  FOLSOM  sworn. 
By  Mr.   II  \iiiMMi ton: 

Q.   What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Charles  E.  Folsom. 

»,>.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  Hue  of  the  hoard  of  assessors  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Q.   Are  you  an  officer  of  the  board? — A.   I  am  secretary  of  the  hoard. 

C>.  Can  you  tell  me  the  applications  lor  supplementary  assessment  upon  which 
Max  Stone  appears  as  a  witness  during  the  year  L902?  A.  I  can  by  reference  to  my 
papers,  hut   I  shall  have  to  have  a  little  more  room  than   I   have  here. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  schedule  of  the  applications  upon  which  the  name  of  Max 
Stone  appears? — A.  I  have. 

•  I  It  may  not  he  necessary  to  refer  to  the  hooks.  —  A.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
1 ks  to  'jet  it.      It  is  in  hook  form.      Max  Stone  is  in  Ward  8. 

Q.  Yes;  Max  Stone,  Wards. — A.  .Max  Stone,  resilience  85  Lowell  street,  occupa- 
tion is  not  given  here. 

Q.  For  whom  does  he  appear  as  a  witness  during  the  year  1902? — A.  I  have  no 
statement  made  giving  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  the 
number  he  appeared  on.  William  Botman.  That  Lean  application  for  assessment  on 
which  Mr.  Stone  and  Bernard  Blume  appear. 

Q.   Who  else  appears  as  witness  on  that  application'.' — A.  George  A.  Low. 

Q.  The  next  one  you  find? — A.  The  next  one  is  William  Botman. 

Q.   Who  else  appears  as  witness? — A.  Frank  A.  Siegel. 

Q.  Do  you  find  Joseph  Maker,  16  Poplar  street?—  A .    Yes,  sir:  Joseph  Baker. 

Q.  Who  else  appears  as  witness? — A.  Frank  A.  Siege!  appears  on  Joseph  Maker's 
application  with  Max  Stone. 

Q.   William  Botman,  185  Chambers  street? — A.  Max  Stone  and  Siegel. 

Q.   Maurice  Brem? — A.   Max  Stone  and  Nathan  Sherrett. 

(i  Harry  L.  Cohen,  11  A  Wall  street?— A.  Harry  L.  Cohen,  11  A  Wall  street, 
Max  Stone  and  Frank  Seigel. 

<j.  Julius  C.  Cohen,  17  Auburn  street'.' — A.  Max  stone  and  Joseph  A.  Flanigan. 

Q.  Max  Cohen.  14  Willard  street? — A.  Jacob  Barbour  and  Max  Stone. 

(I   William  Cohen,  51  Leverett  street? — A.    Max  Stone  and  Joseph  L.  Flanigan. 

Q.   Sam  David.  10  Barton  street? — A.   Max  Stone  and  John  Weisberg. 

<2-  Harry  E.  Dubinsky,  11  Willard  street'.'— A.  Max  Stone  and  Jacob  Barbour. 

<,>.  Simon  Feldman,  125  Brighton  street'.' — A.   Max  Stone  and  Frank  E.  Siegel. 

Q.    Philip  A.  Cans?    -A.   Stone  and  Siegel. 

Q.  Jacob  l  ribbes,  70  Brighton  street?— A.  Max  Stone  and  Nathan  Sherrett. 

Q.  Moses  Goldberg,  4^  Barton  street? — A.  John  Gach  and  Max  stone. 

Q.  Max  Greenberg,  155  Chambers  street? — A.  Max  stone  and  Frank  Siegel. 

Q.   Aaron  Greenspoon,  56  Poplar  street?— A.   Max  Stone  and  Leroy  R.  Sussman. 

Q.   What  is  his  address?— A.   It  is  71  Allen  street. 

(}.    Herman  Hollander,  117  Brighton  street?     A.   Max  Stone  and  Frank  Siegel. 

<,>.  Samuel  Kedesky,  •".  Poplar  street? — A.  Max  stone  and  Leroy  R.  Sussman. 

Q.   Harry  Clayman,  13  Auburn  street? — A.   Max  Stone  and  Frank  Siegel. 

<,>.  Henry  Laurine,  Brighton  street"-    A.  Max  Stone  and  Frank  Siegel. 

(}.   Maurice  I-;.  I.evine.  18  Willard  street? — A.   Max  stone  and  Joseph  1..  Flanigan. 

Q.   Harry  Linsky,  44  Brighton  street? — A.   Max  Stone  and  Harry  Siegel. 

(}.  Do  they  appear  as  witnesses  on  his  application?— A.  Yes,  sir:  the  record  shows 
that  tin  \  do. 

Q.  CharlesT.  Matusevitch? — A.  MaxStoneand  Frank  Siegel. 

(}.  Abram  Oppenheim,  24  Barton  street? — A.  Max  Stone  and  Siegel. 

<l    Alfred  W.  Patashink,  68  Allen  street'.'— A.   Max  Stone  and  Joseph  Callis. 

<,>.  Max  Rabovolitch,  77  Poplar  street? — A.  Max  Stone  and  Siegel. 

(}.   Charles  Robinson,  20  North  Anderson  street'.'      A.    Charles  Robinson,  Leroy  R. 

Sussman.  and  Max  Stone. 

<^.  Jacob  Robinson,  36  McLean  street?— A.  stone  and  Jacob  Barbour. 

(}.  Salvatore  Russo,  75  South  Margin  street?— A.  Max  stone  and  Sig.  Mando. 
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Q.   Louis  J.  Sowalansky,  75  Brighton  Btreet? — .\.  Stone  and  Siegel. 

Q.  Simon  Siednshmer,  65  Lowell  street?     A.  Stone  and  Siegel. 

<,».  Charles  A.  Smulovitz,  43  Wall  st ret-t'.' — A.  .Max  Stone  and  Bennett  Ratteen. 

Q.   Louis  Tuck?-    A.  Stone  and  Siegel. 

Q.  Joseph  Weiner?— A.  Max  Stone  and  Harry  Singer. 

Q.   Herman  Sternberg,  14  Ashland  street?— A.  Sussman  and  Stone. 

Q.  I  >oes  the  address  of  -Max  Stone  appear  i  m  y<  iur  records  as  from  85  Lowell  street 
in  every  application?— A.   I  can'1  tell  you  without  l< >< >kin<r. 

{.}.  Look  for  Jacob  Robinson,  36  McLean  street. — A.  Max  Stone's  address  is  85 
Lowell  street,  also  in  the  application  of  Maurice  <  roldenberg;  stone's  address  appears 
to  be  85  Lowell  street. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  your  records  and  tell  the  applications  for  assessment  lor  L902, 
upon  which  the  name  of  Jacob  Barbour  appears  as  witness'.'  I  will  give  you  the 
names.     Al ie  ( 'oheii'.'—  \.  Sussman  and  Barbour. 

<^.  What  is  Barbour's  address?— A.   L3  Willard  street. 

Q.    What  is  his  business? — A.    Inspector,  but  it  dor-  not  say  of  what. 

Q.   Max  Cohen,  L3  Willard  street'.' — A.  Jacob  Barbour  and  Max  Stone. 

Q.   What  is  Barbour's  address?— A.   13  Willard  street. 

Q.   Harry  F.  Dubinsky,  11  Willard  street? — A.  Max  Stone  and  Jacob  Barbour. 

Q.  What  i-  Barbour's  address? — A.   13  Willard  street. 

(,».  And  Stone's  address?— A.  85  Lowell  street. 

Q.   Samuel  Stein.  46  Wall  street? — A.  Jacob  Barbour  and  Leroy  If.  Sussman. 

Q.  Maurice  Stonetsky,  '■'<■'<  Lowell  street'.'— A.  Martin  Leftovitch,  117  Chandlers 
street,  and  Jacob  Barbour,  hi  Willard  street. 

Q.  Jacob  Robinson,  ::•>  McLean  street'.' — A.  Max  stone  and  Jacob  Barbour. 

Q.  Will  you  look  on  the  records  and  tell  me  the  applications  during  the  year  1902 
upon  which  William  II.  Shanahan  appears  as  witness  for  Henry  Barron,  41  Allen 
street'.'— A.   Jerome  II.  Moore  and  William  J.  Shanahan. 

<,>.    What  is  the  address  of  Shanahan? — A.  26  Pitts  street. 

Q.   And  that  of  Moore?— A.   (i  Bridge  court. 

Q.   Is  that  41  or  51  Allen  street?— A.  51  Allen  street. 

Q.  Thomas  A.  Carroll,  26  Pitts  street?-- A.  William  J.  Shanahan,  26  Pitts  street, 
and  Jerome  II.  Moore.     .Moore's  address  is  B  Bridge  street. 

Q.  Lawrence  S.  Finnegan,  26  Pitts  street? — A.  J.  H.  Moore  and  William  J. 
Shanahan. 

<,>.  George  E.  Hastings,  26  Pitts  street? — A.  J.  H.  Moore  and  William.!.  Shanahan. 

Q.  Thomas  W.  McTiernan,  26  Pitts  street?— A.  J.  H.  Moore  and  W.  J.  Shanahan. 

<,».  John  J.  McGlinchy,  i*  Cunard  street? — A.  That  is  Cunard  avenue;  Moore  and 
Shanahan. 

Q.  James  J.  Dry-dale.  26  Pitts  street? — A.   Moore  and  William  J.  Shanahan. 

Q.   James  F.  Gorman,  26  Pitts  street? — A.   William  J.  Shanahan  and  J.  II.  Moore. 

<j.  John  H.  Hines,  26  Pitts  street? — A.  Shanahan  and  Moore. 

Q.  Does  the  precinct  in  which  Moore  is  registered  from  appear  on  your  record? — 
A.   No;  it  does  not. 

<,».  Will  you  tell  me  from  your  record  the  names  for  assessment  that  Leroy  R. 
Sussman  appears  on  as  witness  during  the  year  1902?  Patrick  J.  Anglin,  15  Bow- 
doin  street? — A.   George  R.  Bean  and  Leroy  R.  Sussman. 

(I.  Abe  Cohen,  L3  Willard  street? — A.  Sussman  and  Barbour;  Sussman' s  address 
is  71   Allen  street  by  the  book. 

Q.    William  P.  Goldwasser,  5  Ashland  street? — A.   Sussman  and  Siegel. 

Q.  Timothy  Lightman,  26  Auburn  street? — A.   Sussman  and  Harry  Sherman. 

Q.  Charles  Robinson,  20  North  Anderson  street? — A.  Max  stone  and  Sussman. 

(}.   Hyman  Steinberg,  14  Ashland  street? — A.   Sussman  and  Max  Stone. 

(,>.  Alexander  Blumberg,  ti'.»  Brighton  street? — A.   Harry  Singer  and  Sussman. 

Q.   Harris  Goldberg,  105  Brighton  street? — A.  Sussman  and  Barnett  Goldberg. 

<,>.   Aaron  Greenspoon,  ~><i  Poplar  street? — A.   Stone  and  Sussman. 

Q.    Isaac  Rammer,  85  Poplar  street?-  A.    Sussman  and  Siegel. 

Q.   Samuel  Stein,  4(>  Wall  street? — A.    Barbour  and  Sussman. 

Q.  Turn  to  your  record  and  find  the  name  of  John  L.  Edelstone,  1.'!  Willard  street, 
as  an  applicant  for  assessment  in  1902.  —  A.    1  don't  find  that  name  here. 

',).    Does  it  appear  on    your   record    that    John    F.    Edelstone  was    assessed   and  was 

subsequently  changed  to  Jacob  Edelstone  on  your  original  report? — A.  You  mean  on 

the  May  asse— iiient? 

Q.  On  the  May  assessment.  —  A.  That  I  could  not  tell  on  this  book.  1  have  not 
the  book  here  on  which  it  appears. 

<l.  Have  you  Jacob  Edelstone  on  your  original  assessment? — A.   I  can  not  tell 

that;   I  haven't  the  Look  here. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  John  F.  Edelstone  on  the  supplementary  assessment  of  1902? — A. 
J  find  no  such  name  on  i  iur  records. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  wish  to  suspend  the  examination  of  Mr.  Folsom  fur  a  moment, 
[s  Jerome  F.  Moore  present,  of  6  Bridge  court? 

JEROME  F.  MOORE,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  I [arrington: 

<,>.   Whal  is  your  full  name? — A.  Jerome  IF  Moore. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live'.' — A.  »>  Bridge  court. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  on  May  F  L902? — A.  <i  Bridge  court. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Work  in  the  water  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

i,i.   Were  you  in  the  city  of  Chicago  last  week? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.    Who  lives  in  the  house  with  you  at  ti  Bridge  court?     A.   My  wife  and  brother. 

Q.    Does  William  IF  Cuddy  live  on  Bridge  court? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,>.   Are  you  acquainted  with  him? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  on  friendly  terms  witli  him? — A.    Well,  I  don't  know. 

<v».    Are  you  a  friend  of  his? — A.    I  guess  SO. 

(}.    Is  hea  friend  of  yours?— A.   Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.   Are  you  not  certain  as  to  your  friendship  with  Mi-.  Cuddy? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.   You  are  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

1 1.    Do  you  know  Edwin  J.  Chapin? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(j.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.   A  year,  I  guess. 

<i.   Where  did  he  live  May  1,  1902?— A.  At  19  Temple  street. 

Q.   J  low  long  have  you  known  him  to  live  there? — A.  Oh,  a  year.  I  '_'iiess. 

Q.  A  year? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Since  May  1.  1902,  or  before?— A.   Before. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Herman  Driscoll? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Martin  Driscoll? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  he  live  May  F  1902?— A.    At  No.  7  Allen  street. 

Q.    How  Long  have  you  known  Driscoll? — A.   Two  years,  I  guess. 

Q.    Mow  Long? — A.   Two  years — oh,  let  me  see — yes.  1  know  him  six  years. 

<j.   How  old  is  Mr.  Driscoll? — A.   A  man  about  24,  I  should  judge. 

Q.    Where  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Driscoll?— A.  At  the  West  End,  at  7  Allen  street. 

(,».    What  is  his  business? — A.    He  is  a  laborer. 

Q.   For  whom? — A.   That  J  don't  know. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  met  Mr.  Driscoll  during  the  past  two  years? — A.  Well.  I 
could  not  say:  ]  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  him  at  7  Allen  street? — A.  I  have  been  there  when  he  was 
there:   yes. 

<,).    Was  he  there  on  a  visit  at  that  time? — A.   He  lived  there. 

<^.  What  relations  have  you  hail  with  Mr.  Driscoll  upon  which  you  base  your 
knowledge  of  his  having  a  residence  at  7  Allen  street? — A.  I  have  been  in  there  and 
seen  him  there. 

Q.  What  means  did  you  take  to  find  out  that  he  lived  there? — A.  Well.  I  have 
been  in  there  ami  I  saw  him  there. 

<,>.  What  were  you  doing  while  in  there? — A.  Reading  a  paperand  sitting  down 
in  the  dining  room. 

Q.    Is  he  a  married  man? — A.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  apartment  in  which  Mr.  Driscoll  was  h i t T i 1 1 •_;-  in  the  dining 
room? — A.   Mrs.  Walsh. 

(,».    Is  the  husband  Living?— A.    I  don't  think  he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  James  F.  Gorman?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  three  or 
four  year-. 

Q.  Which  is  it.  three  or  four? — A.  1  don't  just  exactly  know  whether  three,  four, 
or  live. 

Q.   What  is  ( rorman's  business?— A.   I  think  he  is  a  waiter. 

<l  Where? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  have  known  him  to  wait  on  the  Bowdoin  Square 

Hotel. 

<l  Where  does  he  live'.'— A.  26  Fitt-  street. 

<^.   Does  he  live  there  now? — A.   I  don't  know.     The  1st  of  May  I  am  sure  he  lived 

there. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Gorman?   -A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Before  the  board  of  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  Any  place  else? — A.   That  is  all. 

Q.  V.xt-v  heen  in  court  as  a  witness  in  his  behalf? — A.    No.  sir. 

(I.  Were  you  guessing  as  to  Gorman's  address?  — A.    No.  sir. 
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Q.  Were  vou  positive  then? — A.  Positive. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live  at  26  Pitts  street?— A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  old  is  Mr.  Gorman? — A.   According  to  my  judgment  [  guess  he  is  about  32. 

Q.  What  time  "i'  'lay  was  it  that  you  went  to  assist  him  in  being  assessed? — 
A.   Night  time.  1  think;   I  don't  know. 

Q.  where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  I  met  him  on  tin'  street. 

Q.    What  caused  you  to  go  as  a  witness? — A.    Because  I  knew  him. 

0.  How  was  it  that  you  happened  to  go?  Vou  know  a  lot  of  other  people,  don't 
you,  down  in  Ward  8?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   That  were  assessed  last  year? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

n.   Did  you  appear  as  a  witness  for  them? — A.    Yes,  sir:  quite  a  number. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  appearing  as  a  witness  for  a  number  of  people  last 
year'.' — A.   1  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of  Ward  8. 

Q.   And  it  is  part  of  your  duty  to  assist  in  assessing  people  there?  -  A.   I  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  you  approach  Mr.  Gorman  as  to  his  assessment  or  he  you'.' — A.  He 
approached  mo. 

Q.   What  did  lie  say? — A.   He  asked  me  if  I  would  n,, t  put  him  on  the  voting  list. 

Q.   What  did  you  say   in   reply?— A.  I  told  him  I  would  if  he  would  get  another 

witness. 

0-  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  ward  committee  to  supply  their  witnesses? — A. 
Well,  it  is  if  they  knew  them. 

0-   Did  you  know  the  other  witness  thai  appeared  for  Gorman? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  him  to  go? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Michael  Hi.LrLrins,  Till  Leverett  street? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  I  have  known  him  a  long  wink — ten 
years. 

Q.    What  is  his  business? — A.    Well,  when  he  works  lie  is  a  boiler  maker. 

0-   Explain  that  term. — A.   Well,  I  think  you  have  a  meaning. 

Q.   What? — A.   You  ought  to  know  what  a  boiler  maker  is. 

Q.    You  mean  he  is  a  mechanic? — A.    He  is  a  mechanic. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Higgins  to  live  at  150  Leverett  street? — A.  Oh,  I 
guess  live  years;  three  years;  perhaps  two  years. 

Q.   What  part  of  the  house  did  he  occupy? — A.    Up  one  flight. 

Q.    I>  he  married  or  single? — A.  Single  man. 

0-    Do  you  know  John  Mayer'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

'i.    How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.    I  know  him  seven  or  eight  year-. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  him'.' — A.  Oh,  I  have  seen  him 
around  in  different  places.      He  lives  at  88  Chardon  street. 

Q.  Was  he  li vimr  there  May  1,  1902? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  I  have  known  him 
to  live  there  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  lie  has  been  living  there  four  or  live  years? — A.  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.      1  have  been  in  his  house. 

0-  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  knowledge? — A.  1  base  my  knowledge  on  know- 
ing that  he  lives  there.  1  have  been  in  his  house  and  seen  him  going  in  and  out 
there. 

0-    Any  more  frequently  than  you  have  gone  in  and  out  of  there'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  much  more? — \.  1  have  been  up  there  a  number  of  times  and  I  have 
seen  him  going  in  and  out. 

Q.    You  don't  live  there,  do  you'.' — A.    No. 

Q.    What  is  his  business? — A.    Painter. 

Q.    For  whom  does  he  work? — A.    He  is  in  business  for  himself. 

>l.   Where  is  Ins  place  of  business? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  Mr.  Mayer  not  being  assessed  May  1  at  that  house  if  he 
had  been  li vin.tr  there  four  or  five  years? — A.    No;    I  can't. 

0-  Is  that  not  part  of  the  duties  of  the  ward  committee? — A.  Well,  according  to 
my  judgment,  I  should  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assessors. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  Ward  8  Democratic  committee,  don't  you  think  it  is  part 
of  your  duty  to  gee  that  all  persons  are  properly  assessed? — A.    Yes. 

0.  Then  why  is  it  that  John  Mayer  was  not  assessed  from  88  Chardon  street  until 
you  went  as  a  witness  for  him  sometime  during  last  year? — A.   That  I  can't  tell  you. 

0.    You  have  known  him  for  live  or  six  years'.'  —A.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  before  last  year  that  he  was  not  assessed  from  88  Chardon 
street? — A.    Yo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  living  al  88  Chardon  streel  May  1.  L901?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  during  the  year  1901?    -A.    Saw  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? — A.  No;  just  spoke  to  him — said 
hello  to  him. 

Q.    Just  said  hello? — A.    '•Hello,   how   do  you  feel?'' 
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().  How  did  it  happen  you  went  with  him  to  the  assessment  office  last  year? — 
A.  Well,  I  know  him;  1  am  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I  know  him  pretty 
well,  and  when  I  found  out  that  he  was  not  assessed  I  saw  that  he  was  assessed. 

(.,».  When  did  you  find  out  that  lie  was  not  assessed'.'-  A.  Last  fall  some  time:  I 
could  not  just  toil  the  date. 

Q.  Were  your  relations  with  him  as  friendly  during  1901  as  they  were  during 
1902?— A.    Well,   I  did  not  know  him  as  well.      I  jusl  knew  him  to  say  hello  to. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  ask  him  during  1901  whether  he  was  assessed  or  not? — A.    No. 

<}.  How  did  you  find  out  during  the  year  L902  that  he  was  not  assessed? — A. 
Well,  by  Looking  over  the  voting  list. 

Q.    Did  you  look  over  the  voting  list  of  1901?— A.    No. 

Q.    Were  you  a  member  of  the  ward  committee  during  the  year  1902?— A.    No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  actively  engaged  in  politics  in  Ward  8? — A.  I  don't 
know;  ever  since  I  had  a  vote. 

Q.   When  did  you  first  obtain  the  right  to  vote? — A.  six  years  ago. 

< ).  What  was  your  work  prior  to  the  time  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  ward  com- 
mittee?—A.    What  was  my  work? 

Q.  Yes;  political  work.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  politics  of  the  ward? — 
A.    1  don't  understand  you. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  look  over  the  voting  list  of  Ward  8  prior  to  L902? — A.   Yes. 

Q.    At  that  or  any  other  times  prior  to  15)02  did  you   know  John  Mayer? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  his  name  on  the  voting  list  prior  to  IDOL'? — A.  1  never  looked 
for  it. 

Q.   Did  you  look  for  it  particularly  during  the  year  1002'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  look  for  it  during  1902? — A.  Well,  1  interested  myself  in 
the  ward. 

Q.  Why  did  you  interest  yourself  more  last  year  than  any  prior  year'.' — A.  Well, 
I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  interest  myself. 

Q.  How  old  is  John  Mayer  now,  should  you  say? — A.  Oh,  1  should  judge  he  was  a 
man  about  42. 

Q.  Yon  have  always  been  interested  in  getting  as  large  a  vote  in  Ward  8  and  in 
getting  as  large  a  number  of  people  on  the  list  as  you  could?— A.  Of  my  friends,  my 
personal  friends  that  1  know. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  did  not  get  Mr.  Mayer  on  the  list  before  last  year?  You 
have  known  him  five  or  six  years;  a  man  over  40  years  old. — A.  Well,  1  was  not  so 
actively  interested  at  that  time  as  I  was  then. 

Q.   Do  von  know  Hugh  McMillen? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  May  1,  1902?— A.  At  5  Hancock  street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  Quite  a  while. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  Probably  a  couple  of  years  or  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  at  5  Hancock  street? — A.  I  have  known  him  to  live 
there  for  a  year,  1  Ljuess;   1  don't  know  just  how  lon>j. 

Q.  Before  May  i,  or  the  year  including  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  guess  I 
have  known  him  to  live  there  about  a  year  before  May  1. 

Q.    What  is  his  business?— A.  He  is  a  mechanic;   1  think  he  is  an  electrician. 

Q.  For  whom  does  he  work? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   Very  well  acquainted  with  him? — A.   Know  him  pretty  well. 

Q.    Is  he  a  personal  friend  of  yours? — A.    Well,  I  don't  know;   I  think  he  is. 

Q.    Were  you  a  witness  for  him  last  year  for  assessment'.' — A.   1  think  so. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  on  the  day  you  went  with  him  to  he  assessed? — A.  <  >n 
the  street,  I  think;  I  asked  him  if  be  was  assessed  and  he  told  me  no.  and  I  told 
him  1  would  see  that  he  was  assessed. 

Q.    Who  was  the  witness  with  you  on  his  application? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

(,».  Did  McMillen  bring  him  along  or  did  you  bring  the  other  witness  along? — A.  I 
think  it  was  a  friend  of  his,  hut  I  can't  remember. 

Q.   Do  you  know  AJbert  E.  Moody?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    Where  did  he  live  on  May  1?— A.   At  4o  Allen  street. 

t\.    How  long  have  you  known  him'.' — A.    I  know    him  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Who  is  the  other  witness  that  appeared  at  the  time  you  took  him  to  the 
assessors  to  he  as>essed?- -  A .    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    Were  you  one  of  them? — A.    I   was  one  of  them.      i  know  him. 

Q.   Do  you  know   Henry  T.  ott? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  doe-  he  live? — A.    He  lives  at  22  Nashua  street. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  has  lived  there  a  year 
and  a  half  or  so. 

Q.  What  causes  you  to  pause  in  replying  to  my  question? — A.  Well,  I  have  to 
think  what  I  am  going  to  answer,  don't  I? 

Q.  Do  you  know  Herbert  W.  Pike,  of  Temple  street?     A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  has  tie  lived  there? — A.   I  guess  he  lias  lived  there  a  year  and  a  half 

or  a  year. 

< ).   How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.    I   have  known  him  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

<^.   What  is  liis  business? — A.   He  is  a  clerk. 

(\.   How  long  has  he  lived  at  19  Temple  street'.'—  A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.   Were  yon  a  witness  for  him? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Who  is  the  other  witness'.' — A.    1  don't  know. 

(}.  Do  yon  know  John  Woolley? — A.  How  is  it  spelled?  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
spelled. 

Q.   That  name  strikes  yon  as  being  rather  peculiar,  does  it  not?   -A.    Yes. 

Q.  [f  you  knew  an  individual  of  that  name  yon  would  instant  ly  recall  it.  would 
you  not? — A.  Yes;  but  1  don't  think  you  pronounced  the  name  right,  because  it'  yon 
did  I  would  know  it. 

<l.  Why  do  vim  think  1  do  not  pronounce  the  name  right? — A.  1  don't  think  von 
do. 

Q.  Have  you  among  your  acquaintances  a  person  whose  name  is  pronounced  any- 
thing like  it.'     A.   Yes. 

Q.    What  is  it'.'— A.    Whooley,  I  think  it  is. 

C*.   Where  does  he  live? — A.  At  317  Charles  street. 

<^.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  Two*  or  three  years,  1  guess. 

Q.  What  is  his  present  business? — A.   He'is  a  fireman  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  connected  with  the  fire  department?— A.  Two  or  three 
years.  I  guess. 

Q.    How  long  has  he  lived  at  -'117  Charles  street'.'— A.   That  I  could  not  say. 

(}.    How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.    I  guess  two  or  three  years. 

<,).  How  long  have  you  known  him  to  live  in  Ward  8? — A.  All  the  time  I  have 
known  him. 

Q.   That  is  two  or  three  years? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Boston  tire  department  when  you  first  met  him? — 
A.    Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  he  ever  was  previously  assessed  in  Boston? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  taken  any  means  to  rind  out? — A.   No. 

Q.    Hid  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  was? — A.   No. 

Q.    Hid  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  was'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  assessment'.' — A.  No;  I 
don't  remember. 

<  l.   How  did  it  happen  that  you  went  with  him  as  a  witness? — A.   He  asked  me  to  go. 

Q.  Then  you  did  have  some  conversation  with  him? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation? — A.  He  asked  me  to  be  a  witness  lor  him  audi 
told  him    1  would. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with   him  at  that  time? — A.   That  is  all. 

Q.  He  rushed  up  to  you  on  the  street  and  asked  you  to  he  a  witness? — A.  No.  he 
did  not  rush  up  to  me.      I  was  passing  him  and  he  spoke  to  me. 

<^.  Give  US  the  whole  conversation. — A.  He  asked  me  to  he  a  witness  fur  him 
while  he  got  assessed,  and  I  told  him  I  would.      1   had  known  him. 

<,).    You  just  -aid  yes? — A.   Just  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  immediately  with  him  to  the  assessor's  office?— A.  Well,  1  can't 
remember. 

Q.    Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.    I  think  on  Charles  street. 

(,).  That  is  quite  a  distance  from  the  assessor's  office,  is  it  not? — A.  Quite  a  distance. 

Q.  You  and  he  walked  up  together  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  he  had  another 
gentleman  w  ith  him. 

<,).  Did  you  have  any  conversation  on  the  way  up? — A.  1  don't  know;  1  can't 
remember  t  hat. 

Q.  I  low  far  is  it  from  where  you  met  him  on  Charles  streel  to  the  assessor's  office? — 
A.   Oh",  I  could  not  -ay.      It  might  he  half  a  mile  or  a  mile. 

Q.    1-  it  a  mile?— A.    1  could   not  say  thai. 

Q.    Is  it  more  than  half  a  mile? — A.    I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  you  to  walk  halfamile  with  people  on  the  street  and  not 
say  anything  to  them  at  "all? — A.  No,  hut  if  he  was  talking  to  his  other  \v\v\u\  who 
was  with  him.  1  would  not  say  much,  and  1  think  he  was  talking  to  him  and  also 
talking  to  me. 

<,>.   Do  you  know  Michael  J.  Patterson? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  Patterson  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  a  fellow  named  Joe 
Patterson. 

Q.    Is  that  his  full  name" — A.   Joseph  Patterson  he  is  known  by. 

C*.   How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.  A  good  while. 
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Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  At  371  Charles  street. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  May  l.  1902?— A.  At  371  Charles  street. 

Q.  1 1 .  »w  long  has  In- lived  there? — A.  Oh,  I  guess  he  has  lived  there  five  or  six 
years. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  without  guessing  how  long  he  has  lived  there? — A.  Well.  I 
have  known  him  to  live  there  for  two  years. 

Q.  Then  lie  has  iint  lived  there  live  it  six  years  within  your  knowledge? — A.  1 
don't  know. 

Q.  Hid  you  appear  as  a  witness  for  him  last  year  at  the  assessor's  office? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   W'iin  was  the  other  witness'.' — A.   I  don't  know:  I  don't  remember. 

<,».   How  many  people  did  you  appear  for  as  a  witnesslasl  year? — A.  1  don'tknow. 

i ).  Quite  a  number? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  other  person  or  persons  who  appeared  with  yon  as  wit- 
nesses on  the  same  application? — A.  No;  I  can't  remember  any  of  those. 

Q.   Do  von  know  a  Edward  M.  Haley? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  on  .May  1,  1902?— A.   At  No.  2  Allen  court. 

<,).  How  long  did  he  live  there? — A.  1  have  known  him  to  live  there,  I  guess — 
probably  he  lived  there  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Never  tnind  "probably."  How  long  did  yon  know  him  to  live  there? — A.  1 
have  known  him  to  live  there.  I  think,  three  years. 

Q.   Prior  to  May  L? — A.   1  think  so,  yes. 

Q.   1  >o  von  know  Paul  Dinsmore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Where  did  he  live  May  1,  1902?— A.  At  26  North  Anderson  street. 

<j.    How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.    I  know  him  three  or  four  years. 

Q.   How  long? — A.  Three  or  four  years. 

Q.   What  is  his  business?— A.  Steam  titter. 

<,).    For  whom  does  he  work'.' — A.    1  don't  know. 

(}.    How  long  did  yon  say  you  had  known  him'.' — A.   Three  or  four  year-. 

<).  Yon  appeared  with  him  before  the  board  of  assessors? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  appeared  with  yon? — A.   I  think  it  was  a  fellow  that 

lived  in  the  house. 

Q.   Whathouse? — A.   Lives  at  26  North  Anderson  street,  a  young  man  bythename 

of  La key. 
(,).   Do  you  know  William  E.   Holland? — A.   Yes,  sir. 
<,>.    What  is  his  business? — A.    He  is  a  printer. 
<,).    Where? — A.    1  don't  know  where. 

Q.     Where  due-   he   live  DOW? — A.     At   54    I.eVel'ett    Street,    I    think. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  business  was? — A.  I  work  in  the  water  department  now, 

tor  the  city. 

< I  And  yon  have  assessed,  as  appears  here,  somewhere  about  titty  men,  have  you 
not? — A.    Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  asked,  as  part  of  your  employment  for  the  city  of  Boston,  to  as-.-— 
men? — A.    No,  sir. 

<j.  But  this  was  a  public  duty  von  felt  von  would  like  to  do? — A.    I  would  like  to 

do. 

Q.  You  have  had  always  a  public  interest  in  the  West  End,  particularly  in  Ward 
8?— A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Chih? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

(,>.   For  how  Ion-? — A.  Three  years. 

<,>.    You  are  a  close  friend  of  Martin  Lomasney,  are  you? — A.    I  know  him. 

«,>.  You  live  two  or  three  doors  from  William  II.  Cuddy,  the  firsl  assistant  a-sessor 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  having  Ward  8  in  his  district?     A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,).  And  it  so  happens  that  when  living  within  two  doors  of  him  yon  assessed  50 
men,  and  you  live  in  Ward  8?— A.    1  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  question? — A.  Ask  the  particular  question  again. 

Q.  It  so  happens  that  you  live  within  two  doors  of  the  principal  assessor  of  Ward 
8  and  have  assessed  50  men  as  a  public  duty  you  felt  inclined  to  do? — A.  Well,  1 
don't  know  whether  1  have  assessed  50  or  imt.  imt  I  know  I  have  assessed  quite  a 
number. 

<^.  The  number  is  immaterial  to  you.  Yon  can't  recollect  how  many,  Imt  you 
know  yon  have  gone  up  and  assessed  a  lot?     A.   1  assessed  aboul  50. 

Q.  You  have  assessed  aboul  50friends  or  over  in  the  ward? — A.  Ye-:  I  have  lived 
there  all  my  life. 

<^.  But  that  has  no  connection  with  your  being  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  ("hilt, 
which  is  the  political  organization  of  Ward  8?  -A.   No.  sir. 

<,».  And  it  has  no  connection  with  the  fact  that  yon  have  lived  within  two  or  three 
doors,  of  the  principal  assessor  of  Ward  8? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  tin-  fact  that  be  is  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club  and  you  are  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  assessing  a  number  of  men  in  Ward  8? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   How  old  arc  vim'.' — A.   I  will  be  27  next  July. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  assessing  men? — A.  I  have  assessed  a  number  since  1 
was  21. 

0.  How  old  were  _\iMi  when  you  first  went  up  to  assess  as  a  witness  oi  somebody 
mi  the  supplementary  list? — A.   I  could  nut  saj  ;  1  mighl  have  been  22  or  20. 

Q,  That  is,  the  moment  you  became  of  age  to  your  majority— you  came  into  a 
full  sense  of  your  public  duties? — A.  Well.  yes. 

0-  You  are  a  young-looking  man.  are  you  not.  am!  you  are  27  years  of  age?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  face  that  is  not  easily  distinguishable?  What  is  your  answer  to 
that? 

VI  r.  (  'a  sipbell.   I  >i  >n't  answer  it. 

0.  You  have  been  assessing  men  since  you  wen-  22  years  of  age,  and  during  all 
those  years  have  you  been  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  water  depart- 
ment?- A.   No.  sir. 

Q.   What  did  you  do  before  that'.' — A.   Worked  tor  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad. 

0-   How  Ions  for  them?— A.   I  guess  two  and  one-half  or  throe  years. 

Q.  Most  of  your  testimony  hero  has  been  guesswork  right  along.  That  is  your 
form  of  testifying  here'.' — A.   That  is  a  way  I  have  of  talking. 

Q.  You  worked  two  or  three  year-  for  the  elevated  railroad,  and  then  you  went  to 
work  for  the  city'.'  When  were  you  employed  first  for  thecityof  Boston? — A.  Some 
time  la-t  August,   !  think. 

Q.    In  August,  1902,  you  first  went  to  work'.'— A.    I  think  so. 

<,).  And  in  September,  L902,  you  became  particularly  efficient  in  assessing  men, 
didn't  you?  The  next  month  after  you  went  to  work  you  began  assessing  men  mi 
the  supplementary  list  from  Ward  8? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  next  month  you  assessed  4!».  didn't  you? — A.  I  don't  know  w  hether 
I  did  that  all  in  a  month. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  how  many  you  assessed,  hut  it  was  a  large  number  of 
people? — A. Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  wasdirectly  subsequent  to  your  employment  by  the  city  of  Boston? — 

A.     Well.    I   did   the  Work.   ' 

<,!.    What  was  your  answer? — A.  You  will  have  to  ask  me  that  question  once  more. 

Q.  What  was  your  rating,  or  what  is  your  rating  now  on  the  civil  service  list? — 
A.   Harness-ornament  maker. 

Q.  What  is  the  profession  or  trade  of  the  harness-ornament  maker'.' — A.  I  make 
all  the  trimmings  that  go  on  the  harnesses,  tin-  same  as  monograms  and  such  stuff  as 
that. 

Q.  Ymi  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  wdiat  is  called  a  horse's  artist? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  horse's  artist. 

Q.  You  do  the  monogram  that  goes  on  the  harness — that  is.  for  the  clothing  pro- 
vided for  the  horses? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  the  trade  of  a  harness-ornament  maker? — A.  Of  J.  W. 
Colgan. 

<y   When- does  J.  W.  Colgan  conduct  business? — A.  On  Federal  street. 

0.  Colgan  has  conducted  the  business  since  how  long? — A.  Since  1880,  he  told  me. 

Q.   He  toldiyou?— A.   Ye-. 

0.  How  long  did  you  work  for  J.  W.  Colgan  as  a  harness-ornament  maker? — A.  I 
can't  tell. 

Q.  You  work  now  for  the  water  department? — A.   Ye-,  sir:  at  the  stables. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  harnesses?  A.  All  I  do  is.  anything  that 
leads  me  to  the  brass  work. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  last  week  as  a  harness-ornament  maker? — A.  Well,  1  don't 
know.      I  can't  tell  just  what  harness  I  worked  on. 

0-  Take  it  awaj  hack  lasi  September,  when  you  were  assessing  49  voters.  What 
were  you  doing  in  the  harness  line? — A.   The  same  as  1  always  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  always  do?— A.  If  anything  i-  broken  on  any  of  these  things  I  see 
that  it  gets  lixed. 

0-  Describe  your  ordinary  day's  work  as  a  harne-— ornament  maker  for  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  the  water  department.     ( If  course  \  on  report  in  the  morning? — A.   Yes. 

0-   You  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do?-  -A.  I  pull  the  harnesses  over  and  look  over  the  harnesses, 
and  if  there  is  anything  needed  to  lie  don< — if  any  of  them  lose  the  monograms,  1 
put  them  hack  on. 

Q.    Are  there  any  letters  on  the  harnesses  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    Ye-. 
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Q.   What  are  the  letters?— A.   "B.  W.  VV." 

(}.  These  are  brass  letters? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Fixed  to  tin-  blinders  on  the  horses'  eyes? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  don'l  let  the  horses  sec  what  you  arc  doing  there?  That  is  why  you  have 
blinders.     You  put  the  letters  on  tin-  blinders  it'  there  are  any  off?— A.   Yes. 

i^.   What  else  do  you  do? — A.  1  go  over  all  the  harnesses  every  morning. 

Q.  How  many  horses  are  there  in  the  stables  in  which  you  are  employed? — 
A.   Twenty-six,  'l  think. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  harness-ornament  worker  in  that  stable? — A.   No.  sir. 

*,>.  Do  you  know  any  other  man  thai  is  employed  as  a  harness-ornament  maker 
besides  yourself?-   A.   Yes. 

<,>.   Who? — A.  I  know  quite  a  number. 

Q.   Whal  is  the  name  of  one? — A.   I  know  Edward  Bullock. 

Q.    Where  does  he  live? — A.   In  Allston 

Q.    Where  does  ho  work? — A.    For  Colgan. 

Q.   Does  he  work  as  a  harness-ornamenl  worker  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
<,>.   Do  you  know  any  other  man? — A.   I  know  Frank  Coyne,  who  livesin  Med  ford. 
Q.   Does  he  w ork  for  J.  X.  <  lolgan  &  ( !o.? — A.   He  did  at  the  time  I  went  there. 
Q.  That  is,  Colgan  &  Co.  have  the  exclusive  employmenl  of  the  harness-ornament 

makers? — A.   I  think  there  are  two  other  concerns  thai  have  them. 

tj.  So  that  you  are  now.  in  fact,  the  only  harness-ornament  worker  living  in  the 
city  of  Boston  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  fellow  who  livesin  South 
Boston. 

Q.    What  is  his  name'.1 — A.    I  "avid  Charkin,  an  Armenian. 

Q.  Other  than  David  Charkin,  you  are  the  only  harness-ornament  maker  in  the 
city? — A.    No;    1  am  not. 

Q.   Who  else  is  another? — A.  .1.  M.  Salmon,  who  lives  in  West  Roxbury. 

<,>.   Where  does  he  work'.' — A.   He  has  a  business  of  his  own  at  22  Bloomfield 

street. 

Q.   Where  does  Charkin  work? — A.  For  Colgan. 

Q.  The  harness-ornament  business  originated  with  Colgan  on  Sudbury  street,  did 
it? — A.  No;  I  believe  there  was  another  firm  that  started  before  him;  I  think  the 
name  was  Waldron. 

<,>.    Who  is  ,1.  X.  Colgan?     Is  he  a  man  doing  business  for  himself? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

o.    Where  does  he  live? — A.    In  some  part  of  Roxbury. 

Q.    Is  he  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — No.  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

<2.  Now,  .those  are  the  only  harne-.— ornament  workers  that  you  know  of  in  the 
city  of  Host  on'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  city  of  Boston  has  about  600,000  people  and  you  say  you  have  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  being  the  only 
employee  of  that  kind  employed  by  the  city? — A.    I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Now.  coming  hack  to  the  work,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  look  over 
the  harnesses  to  find  if  any  of  the  letters  have  been  dropped  off  the  blinders? — A. 
Yes. 

ii.  What  else  do  you  do? — A.  I  look  over  the  harnesses.  I  don't  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  horse-. 

(j.    If  there  i>  anything  wrong,  you  see  that  it  is  repaired  at  once? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  longdoes  it  take  you  to  do  that  every  morning? — A.  It  take-  me  all  day. 
I  am  there  all  day. 

Q.    That  is,  you  look  over  the  harnesses  of  L'ti  horgi  -  all  day  Ioul''.' — A.    Yes,  -if. 

<}.  Don'l  they  put  the  harnesses  on  the  horses? — A.  There  are  always  10  or  15 
harnesses  there. 

Q.  Then,  you  have  |()  or  hi  harnesses  to  look  over  a-  a  day's  work,  and.  after 
looking  them  over,  you  don't  find  something  the  matter  with  the  harnesses,  what 
then?  You  generally  find  something,  don't  you?  What  do  you  find  usually  drops 
off  the  most,  so  that  you  have  to  put  it  on  each  morning?— A.  1  don't  know .  I  can't 
answer  that. 

(,».  What  particular  thing  have  you  done  aboul  tic  harnesses  for  any  horses  in  the 
water  department  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  last  sis  months?  You  have  to  pause 
before  you  answer? — A.   I  put  letters  hack. 

(^.  You  have  to  pause  before  you  answer? — A.   I  put  letters  hack  on  the  blinders. 

Q.  Thai  is,  your  real  business  is  putting  letters  back  on  the  blinders  of  26  horses 
in  the  water  department,  and  that  is  why  you  call  yourself  a  harness-ornamenl 
worker?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  pay  a-  harne-s-ornamont  worker? — A.  My  salary  is  $2.25 
a  day. 

Q.    And  how  many  days  a  week  do  you  work? — A.   Six  day-. 
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<^.  Now,  how  many  do  you  gel  paid  for? — A.  Six. 

(,>.  So  that  your  salary  rather  than  wages  is  how  much  per  week? — A.  Thirteen 

dollars. 

Q.  Vmi  get  that  for  putting  B.  \V.  W.  on  the  blinders  of  the  horses  every  little 
while.     They  drop  off  every  day,  don't  they? — A.  Sometimes. 

<2-  That  is,  your  profession  is  really  a  literary  profession,  isn't  it'.'  Now.  in  the 
coarse  of  your  arduous  duties  as  harness-ornamenl  worker,  you  had  occasion  within 
a  month  after  you  were  appointed,  to  assess  19  men  in  September,  L902.  Thai  is 
true,  is  it  not?— A.   Yes. 

<,>.  And  you  did  it  all  as  night  work.  Dur*ng  the  day  you  were  busy  putting 
B.  W.  W.  on  the  horses  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  water  department.  Did  it  occur 
to  you  that  you  were  doing  a  great  public  duty  that  inside  of  a  month  you  should 
have  assessed  so  many  people  and  put  them  on  the  supplementary  list'.'  You  know 
the  list  that  comes  in  the  regular  way  of  business  is  gone  through  with.  Did  it  occur 
to  you  that  you  were  doing  a  great  public  duty  as  a  young  man  of  29  years  of  age? — 
A.   I  am  26  years  of  age. 

<^.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  as  a  young  man  of  26  years  of  age  you  were  evincing 
a  great  interest  in  the  public  welfare? — A.   Yes. 

•  I.  Now,  was  there  any  especial  reason  why  you  should  evince  that  great  interest? — 
A.    1  thought  it  was  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  ward  committee. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee,  you.  as  an  employee  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  assisted  in  getting  49  men  on  the  supplementary  list  from  Ward  8, 
ami  they  were  all  Democrats? — A.  In  my  judgment  they  were. 

(j.  And  all  the  men  that  you  assisted  in  getting  on  that  list  were  Democrats  or  you 
would  not  have  assisted  them? — A.   I  never  asked  them;  they  were  friends  of  mine. 

Q.  That  is.  you  were  an  employee  of  the  city  of  Boston  undera  Democratic  admin- 
istration, were  you  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  horse' s-oniameiit  worker  you  were  putting  letters  on  the  blinders 
under  a  Democratic  administration  and  getting  $13.50  per  week? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

< I.  And  in  the  month  of  September  you  assisted  in  getting  a  number  of  names  on 
the  list? — A.  A  number  of  names;  yes,  sir. 

<,>.  You  never  bothered  to  ask  them  whether  they  were  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
did  you?     It  was  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  you  at  all? — A.  I  won't  say  that. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  the  duty  of  a  young  man  growing  up  who  wanted  everybody 
who  desired  it  to  have  the  right  of  citizenship?—  A.    Yes. 

Q.   Who  was  Andrew  McCallum? — A.  He  is  a  waiter. 

Q.   Wheie  does  he  live  now? — A.  At  No.  8  Lawrence  place. 

Q.   Did  he  live  there  May  1,  1902?— A.   Yes. 

Q.   Does  he  live  there  now? — A.   I  think  he  does. 

Q.    Is  lie  married? — A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.   What  room  does  he  occupy? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.    Does  lie  own  or  hire  the  house? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  called  upon  him  where  did  you  see  him  in  8  Lawrence  place? — A. 
He  called  on  me  on  the  street. 

<,!•    Did  you  ever  call  on  him? — A.   I  did  not. 

<,>.  How  did  you  know  that  he  lived  there? — A.  I  saw  him  uroiiiLr  in  and  out.  I 
knew  he  lived  there  because  1  saw  him  going  in  and  out. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  pi  to  see  at  8  Lawrence  place? — A.  1  never  went  in  to  see 
him. 

ii  If  you  did  not  go  to  see  him  or  see  anyone  else,  what  reason  was  there  to  watch 
who  went  in  8  Lawrence  place? — A.  I  live  down  there,  and  I  pass  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

1 1.  Did  you  take  no  special  effort  to  watch  who  went  in  and  out  of  that  place? — A. 
1  know   him  personally. 

<^.    But  VOU  never  knew  where  he  lived? — A.    I  could  see  the  house  from  my  house. 

<,>.    Did  you  ever  see  him  i_'oim_r  in  and  out  of  No.  8  Lawrence  place? — A.   1  did. 

Q.    Who  runs  s  Lawrence  place? — A.    I  don't  know. 

I  ).  Who  lives  opposite  Andrew  .McCallum'.' — A.  Another  friend  of  mine  lives  there. 
James  Patten. 

Q.    What  does  he  do? — A.    1  le  is  a  waiter. 

Q.    Does  he  live  there  now? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  he  live  there  May  1?— A.   Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  assess  him? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Is  that  why  you  remembered  him'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.    [s  your  opinion  based  on  the  same  information  that  he  lives  then'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I.  You  know  somebody  else  lives  there  because  you  know  McCallum  lives  there'.' — 
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A.  I  know  these  two  gentlemen;  they  both  live  there.  I  have  seen  them  go  in  and 
out  a  number  of  times.     I  can  see  their  bouse  from  mine. 

Q.  You  understand  that  you  arc  being  examined  as  to  whether  or  nol  you  made  a 
true  statemenl  before  the  assessors  May  1,  L902,  and  upon  being  examined  the  only 
evidence  upon  whicb  you  based  your  evidence  of  lasl  May  is  what  you  stated  here 
as  to  the  residence  of  these  two  people,  that  is  all.  You  have  told  all  you  know 
(if  them? — A.  I  know  them  personally.  They  are  friends  of  my  brother,  who  is  a 
waiter. 

(.,>.  That  is  all  you  know.  You  have  told  why  they  ought  to  be  put  on  the  asses- 
sors' list  and  should  be  registered  as  voters  from  Wards'.' — A.  Oh,  no;  I  knowthem 
well. 

<,>.  That  is,  you  know,  but  you  can  not  express  what  you  know? — A.  1  can  nut 
express  what  I  know?     1  can  express  it  all  right. 

n.   Who  is  Arthur  II.  Kirkpatrick? — A.   He  lives  at  26  North  Anderson  street. 

Q.   You  know  that  right  up,  don't  you? — A.   Yes. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Max  Stone? — A.   Well,  I  guess  I  do. 

<,).   You  know  him  pretty  well'' — A.    Well  enough  to  say  hello  to. 

Q.   You  know  him  thoroughly,  don't  you? — A.    No,   uo1  thoroughly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  in  the  166  acres  that  comprise  Ward  S.  another  man  could 
lie  putting  on  50  other  names  of  menandyou  putting  on  50  and  you  not  know  him? — 
A.    Well,  he  is  of  a  different  nationality. 

Q.   But  of  the  same  politics? 

Mr.  Moean.  You  mislead  the  witness.  Max  Stone  is  a  Republican,  according  to 
the  testimony. 

Q.    Now.  you  know   Mr.  Stone  pretty  well,  don't  you? — A.    Pretty  well. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him? — A.  I  guess  1  met  him  at  a  boxing  exhibition 
at  the  Roanoke  C  lub;  1  am  a  member  of  that  club. 

<2-   How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Oh,  probably  five  years  ago. 

Q.   That  is,  you  have  known  Max  Stone  for  live  years? — A.    Y'es. 

<,>.    Do  you  know  Jacob  Barbour? — A.    I  have  seen  him:  yes. 

Q.  l>o  you  know  Jacob  Barbour?  was  my  question. — A.  1  can't  say  as  I  know  him; 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Will  vim  say  vnii  don't  know  him? — A.  I  have  known  him  to  speak  to  and  say 
hello. 

Q.   For  how  long? — A.   Oh,  probably  the  same  number  of  years — five  years. 

Q.    Barbour  is  a  Democrat,  isn't  he? — A.   I  don't  know;  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of  Ward  8,  are  you 
not? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Barbour  is  an  employee  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.    You  don't  know  that  he  is  assistant  superintendent  of  peddlers? — A.    No. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of  Wards,  you  don't  know 
who  are  the  officeholders  of  your  district? — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  duty  as  a  harness-ornament  worker  interfere  with  your  knowing 
your  fellow-men? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  duty  or  your  study  of  art  take  your  attention  from  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  your  fellow-men? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.  You  know  that  Barbour  is  an  officeholder? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  know  that. 
I  don't  know  what  he  does. 

n.    You  have  known  him? — A.    No.  sir. 

1  y  You  are  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,}.    How  many  are  there  in  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  joined  the  Hendricks  Club  did  they  tell  you  there  were  more  than 
three  or  four  menil >ers? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do'you  know  approximately  how  many  members  there  are  in  the  Hendricks 
Club?— A.  There  might  be  150. 

<2-   Don't  you  know  most  of  them? — A.  1  know  quite  a  number,  not  all  of  them. 

Q.   Never  see  Barbour  down  there? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  were  not  here  when  he  testified,  were  you'.' — A.   No,  sir. 

< i.  You  did  not  hear  him  say  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  club? — A.   No,  sir. 

(}.  You  might  have  known  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  club  if  you  had  heard 

him  testify? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  the  last  week,  since  last  Saturday,  been  hooked  up  or  looked  up  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  in  the  supplementary  assess- 
ment in  Ward  8? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  dues  as  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  A  dollar  a 
month. 

Q.   Yon  pay  vour  fees  to  whom? — A.   Martin  M.  Lomasney. 
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0-  He  gets  the  money? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  gets  it.  It  goes  into  the 
club  treasury. 

Q.  How  long  have  vim  been  a  member  of  the  Hendricks  Club? — A.  I  told  you 
once  before,  I  think — two  or  three  year.-'. 

Q.   Do  you  know  Philip  R.  Kelly'.' —A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   You  don't  know  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Vuii  never  appeared  as  a  witness  to  the  assessment  of  Kelly  up  at  the  city  hall 
in  your  night  work  in  September? — A.   Not  i<>  my  knowledge. 

y.  Ami  if  it  should  appear  thai  you  'li'l  make  oath  to  his  residence  at  that  time, 
you  were  imt  the  man'.' — A.   1  don't  understand  that  question. 

<,!•  Well,  ymi  never  ilid  make  any  affidavit  as  to  Philip  R.  Kelly's  residence  before 
the  board  of  assessors,  in  September,  1902? — A.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  are  Jerome  II.  Moore,  ami  you  Liveat  6  Bridge  court?-^A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,».    I>o  you  know  Herbert  YY.  Pike? — A.    Vrs.  sir;    I  told  you  I  knew  him. 

Q.   Where  does  he  live? — A.  At  L9  Temple  street. 

Q.  Does  he  Live  then-  now? — A.   1  believe  he  does. 

Q.   When  di'l  yon  last  see  him? — A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  ili.l  ymi  lirst  see  him'.' — A.  Probably  fifteen  year-  ago. 

Q.  Leave  the  probably  out.  When,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  re  :ollect  that  you 
-aw  this  man? — A.    When  I  saw  him  last  or  first? 

0-  When  you  saw  him  last  ami  when  first. — A.  1  saw  him  first  fifteen  years  ago, 
(in  (bably. 

i{.   When  iliil  you  see  him  last?  -  V.    Five  or  -ix  weeks  ago,   1  guess. 

0.   What  does  he  do  now? — A.   Works  for  John  I'.  Squire.  I  think. 

Q.  The  pork  business?     A.   I  think  so. 

Q.    Do  you  know  William  .1.  Miles'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

n.    Where  iloes  he  live'.' — A.    No.  30  Hancock  street. 

Q.   What  is  his  business? — A.   He  is  a  clerk. 

<,>.    Where? — A.    1  think  he  works  for  the  Oak  Hall  Clothing  Company. 

Q.  How  old  is  he,  apparently? — A.  lie  is  a  fellow,  I  should  judge,  about  30  years 
of  age. 

<,).    Did  you  vote  at  the  State  election?— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Where  were  ymi  at  that  time? — A.    In  the  Massachusetts  Hospital. 

Q.    When  did  you  go  there? — A.   October  I'D. 

Q.  Some  accident? — A.  Yes. 

Q.    What  was  the  matter  with  you'.' — A.    Went  under  an  operation. 

Q.  And  you  went  there  some  time  previous  to  the  election  and  son ic  time  after  you 
came  out? — A.   Yes. 

0.  Are  you  still  working — at  present  employed — as  harness-ornament  worker  for 
the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  .Mr.  Moran: 

Q.    Are  you  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the  ward  committee? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  the  city  of  Boston  each  party  has  a  ward  com- 
mittee?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

0.   The  Republican  party  has  one  as  well  as  the  Democratic0 — A.    Yes. 

0.  And  the  members  of  the  various  ward  committees  throughout  the  city  consti- 
tute what  is  known  as  the  ward  and  city  committee? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ward  committee  in  each  ward  to  attend  to 
the  assessment  and  registration  of  voters'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

1 1.  To  bring  out  as  full  a  vote  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  party'.' — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties? — A.  Inmy 
judgment. 

0.  Max  Stone  of  Ward  8  is  a  well-known  Republican  in  that  ward,  is  he  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  a  Democrat?  —  A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  replying  to  the  various  questions  counsel  put  to  you  you  were  testifying  to 
your  best  recollection'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Exercising  your  memory  as  well  as  you  could'.' — A.    Ves,  sir. 

0-  It  was  not  what  you  would  call  guesswork? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   As  distinguished  from  memory? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  occasionally  used  the  word  "guess,"  you  meant  to  say  my 
memory  is  that  way'.' — A.    Ves.  sir. 

0.  The  present  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  the  Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

0-  You  took  office  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  water  department,  under  Mayor 
Collins's  administration? — A.   Ves,  sir. 
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<,>.   And  you  are  retaining  office  under  his  administration? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Who  has  chief  charge  of  your  department? — A.  Mr.  Rosnosky. 

(,}.   Isaac  Rosnosky?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  well-known  Democrat  in  the  city  of  Boston,  is  he  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(>.  Of  Ward  9?— A.   Ward  9,  I  believe. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.   When  were  you  last  elected  to  the  Democratic  ward  committee  of  Ward  8? — 

A.     W'llell   WaS   I    laSl   elected'.' 

Q.  Yes,  when  did  you  last  serve?— A.   1  was  elected  for  1902. 

Q.  And  you  resigned  in  order  to  take  a  position  under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion when  Mr.  Collins  was  mayo]'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

(,'.   When  diil  you  resign?— A.    I  did  not  know  that  !  did  resign. 

Q.    Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  ward  committee? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  action  did  you  take  in  severing  your  relations  with  the  ward  com- 
mittee?    Are  you  now  a  member? — A.   No,  sir. 

«,>.  There  has  been  no  election  since  you  were  elected  for  the  Democratic  committee 
©f  the  ward'.' — A.    I  can't  remember. 

Q.  That  i-.  you  don't  know  whether  your  term  lias  expired  or  not.  do  you? — 
A.    Well,  I  know  that  it  has  expired. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  not  on  the  committee,  but  you  don't  know  why? — A.  I  don't 
know  why. 

Q.  Tn  August,  1902,  were  you  a  member  of  the  Democratic  committee  of  Ward  8? — 
A.  I  don't  know;   1  can't  remember  whether  I  was  or  not? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  and  can't  say  whether  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  ward  committee  or  not? — A.   I  can't  say. 

Q.   Mr.  Rosnosky  is  a  well-known  Democrat  in  Boston? — A.    1  know  him. 

»,>.  What  position  does  lie  occupy'.' — A.  Deputy  superintendent  of  the  water 
department. 

Q.  And  through  him  you  got  into  the  position  you  now  hold? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know — no. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you? — A.  I.  believe  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Sullivan,  appointed 
me. 

Q.  Through  whose  influence,  if  anybody's,  did  you  Lret  appointed  as  harness 
ornament  worker  of  the  water  department  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  We'd,  Martin 
M.  Lomasney  recommended  me. 

<^.  Did  he  recommend  you  to  qualify  or  get  a  rating  before  the  civil  service  as 
harness  ornament  worker? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  But  who  did  recommend  you  for  that  position? — A.  1  did. 

<,>.  That  is,  you  talked  to  yourself  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  but  J  thought  using  my 
judgment 

Q.    It  was  the  best  way  to  <_ret  on? — A.   Yes. 

By  Mr.  Moras: 
Q.   Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  December  of  each  year  there  is  a  caucus  in  which  they 
nominate  ward  committeemen  and  caucus  men  for  each  year? — A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  in  December.  L901,  you  were  elected  on  the  committee  for  the  following 

year'.'— A.    Yes,  sir. 

<^.    And  you  were  not  elected  last  December  for  1903? — A.    No,  sir. 

<>.  That  is.  you  are  in  the  same  position  in  being  on  the  ward  committee  that  Mr. 
Conry  is  to  Congress?  You  were  elected  one  year  ami  the  next  year  you  are  out? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 
Q.  There  is  quite  a  distinction  between  the  two.    The  next  year  you  did  not  try 

to  get  back'.' — A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    You  did  not  have  poison  administered  to  you,  did  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

CHARLES  E.    FOLSOM,  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Malley: 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  the  assessment  of  Henry  Barron,  51  Allen  street,  on 
the  supplementary  assessment,  and  tell  me  who  the  witnesses  were? — A.  Jerome  11. 
Moore  and  William  .1.  Shanahan. 

I}.    Where  was  Shanahan'.-  residence? — A.    No.  26  Pitts  Street. 

(^.  Charles  T.  Baker? — A.  Jerome  H.  Moore  and  William  . I.  Murphy. 

(J.  George  Cavanaugh,  31  Leverett  street?— A,  .1.  11.  Moore  and  Patrick  Houlighan, 

Q.  John  T.  Cronan,  10  Norman  street?— A.  Moore  and  Daniel  .1.  McLaughlin. 
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Q.   Nicholas  F.  nevereaux? — A.   Moore  and  Jeremiah  J.  McCarthy. 

I ).  .lames  Daugherty,  12  Cause wav  street? — A.  Moore  and  Joseph  T.  Walsh. 

<i.  George  T.  Dyer?— A.  Jerome  il.  Moore  and  William  . I.  Murphy. 

(,_>.   LawrenceS.  Finnegan,  26  Pitts  street? — A.   Moore  and  Shanahan. 

<  2.  Charles  VV.  <  rlenn,  •">!  North  Russell  street'.' — A.   Moore  and  M.  Lamont  Powers. 
Q.   Daniel  Hurlihy,  55  Charles  street? — A.  Moore  and  Michael  J.  Walsh. 

(,>.  John  II.  Hines? — A.   Moore  and  Shanahan. 

Q.   Michael  . I.  Keliher.  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Moore  and  Francis  B.  Lang. 
<.,».    Arthur  II.  kirk  pat  rick'.' — A.    Moore  and  William  G.  ('lark. 
Q.  John  Mayer,  88  Chardon  street? — A.   Moore  and  David  Mancovitz. 
Q.  John  J.  McGlinchy,  9  Cunard  avenue?— A.   Moore  and  shanahan. 
Q.   Hugh  McMillan,  5  Hancock  street? — A.   Edward  J.  Devereaux  and  Moore. 
Q.   Albert  !•'..  Moody,  45  Allen  street'.'— A.   Moore  and  John  P.  Cavanaugh. 
(,».  Charles  Netzeba,  40 Lvnde  street? —  A.   William  1-'.  Downey  and  Moore. 
Q.  Charles  P.  Ott,  22  Nashua  street?— A.   Moore  and  Michael '.I.  Walsh. 
Q.  .lames  A.  Patten,  8  Lawrence  place? — A.   Moore  and  Dennis  J.  Collins. 
<,}.   Did  the  occupation  of  the  assessed  polls  appear  on  the  record'.' — A.  Yes,  sir. 
<v».  What  is  the  occupation  of  James  A.  Patten?  -A.   He  is  a  waiter. 
Q.   AndofHerberl  W.  Pike.  19  Temple  street?     A.  Clerk. 
Q.   Who  were  witnesses  for  him? — A.   Moore  and  David  Mancovitz. 
i^.   Bernard  Somes,  63  Milton  street? — A.  Clerk,  David  Mancovitz  and  Moore. 
C^.  John  Whooley,  373  Charles  street? — A.   Fireman,  E.J.  Dever  and  Moore. 
Q.  Thomas  W.  McTiernan,  26  Pitts  street? — A.   Lineman.  Moore  ami  shanahan. 
<j.  Thomas  F.  Powers.  48  Temple  street?— A.  Civil  engineer,*  Joseph    1-'.  Walsh 
ami  Jerome  II.  Moore. 

<,».   Thomas  A.  Carroll,  26  Pitts  street? — A.    Fireman,  Shanahan  ami  Mo,, re. 
Q.   Edward  J.  Chapin,  1 '.'Temple  street? — A.  Clerk,  Moore  ami  .1.  II.  Mundy. 
Q.    Paul  Dissmore? — A.   Steam  titter.  William  T.  Leighton  ami  Jerome  IP  Moore. 
<,».   Martin  Driscoll,  7  Allen  street? — A.  Laborer,  Michael  .1.  Walsh  and  Moore. 
<j.  James  P.  Drysdale,  26  Pitts  street?— A.  Clerk,  Moore  and  Shanahan. 
Q.   .lames  F.  Gorman,  26  Pitts  street? — A.   Waiter,  Shanahan  and  Moore. 
Q.  George  P.  Hastings,  26  Pitts  street? — A.  Driver,  Moore  and  Shanahan. 

<  >.    Edward  M.  Haley,  2  Allen  court? — A.   Laborer,  .Moore  and  Walsh. 

<,».  Michael  Higgins,  150  Leverett  street? — A.  Boiler  maker.  Michael  .1.  Walsh 
and  Moore. 

(,}.  William  E.  llalland,  54  Leverett  street? — A.  Printer,  Moore  and  David  Man- 
covitz. 

<,>.   John  L.  Lehan,  86  Leverett  street? — A.   Moore  and  William  C.  Dowling. 

Q.  Jeremiah  P.  Mahoney,  '»  Bridge  court? — A.  Porter,  Moore  and  Charles  W. 
Murphy. 

(,».   Andrew  McCallum,  8  Lawrence  place? — A.  Moore  and  Collins. 

Q.   What  is  the  business  of  Dennis  Collins? — A.   Constable,  74  Poplar  street. 

Q.    William  J.  Miles.  30  Hancock  street? — A.   Clerk,  Moore  and  Wm.  J.  Murphy. 

I i  John  V.  Mulkahy,  32  Hancock  street? — A.  Clerk,  Edward  J.  Dever  and 
Jerome  H.  Moore. 

•  2-  Patrick  Newman,  1  Emmet  street? — A.   Engineer,  Moore  and  James  Grant. 

il  Joseph  J.  Patterson?— A.   Michael  J.  Fallon  and  J.  II.  Moore. 

i>.  Alfred  J.  Perry,  jr.,  7  Blossom  street'.' — A.  Looter,  George  M.  Kenney  and  J.  H. 
Moore. 

Q.  Sol  Selib? — A.  Tailor,  9  Auburn  street,  David  Abrams  and  J.  IP  Moore. 

Q.  Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  26  North  Anderson  street?— A.  Clerk,  Wm.  T.  Leighton 
ami  J.  II.  Moore. 

Q.  Thomas  Wise.  56  Nashua  street'.' — A.   Laborer,  J.  H.  Mooreand  Patrick  O'Shay. 

Q.  Jeremiah  J.  Gallegher,  56  Spring  street? — A.  Clerk.  Jeremiah  J.  McCarthy  and 
John  II.  Farley. 

Q.   Edward  J.  Galvin,  56  Spring  street? — A.  Clerk,  Farley  and  McCarthy. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  What  part  of  Boston  do  you  live  in? — A.  Ward  20.  I  was  thirty  years  in  one 
Street,  in  Dorchester. 

Q.    You  are  a  Republican  in  politics'.' — A.    I  am. 

<  ).  How  long  have  you  been  holding  the  position  you  now  hold? — A.  Five  yearn 
since  the  2d  day  of  next  August  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  assessors,  and 
I  have  been  secretary  about  two  years. 

<,».  Had  you  been  in  Republican  politics  preceding  the  holding  of  this  office? — A. 
I  had. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold?— A.  1  was  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  aldermen, 
common  council,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  senate. 
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Q.   Always  as  a  Republican? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(>.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  national  conventions  of  the  Republican  party? — 
A.   Never  attended  a  national  convention. 

Q.  Have  you  attended  a  state  convention  as  a  delegate?-    A.   I  have. 

(^.  Ami  participated  in  the  nomination  of  Republican  nominees  for  state  officers, 
including  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  etc.'.' — A.   ]  have. 

Q.  Were  vim  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  Republican  ward  committee  of  the  ward 
in  which  you  live? — A.    I  never  was. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  law  which  relates  to  assessment  on  the  supple- 
mentary list?— A.    Fairly  familiar  with  it.  I  think. 

Q.  1  show  you  Volume  1  of  the  Revised  Law-  of  Massachusetts,  chapter  11.  on 
page  L09,  ami  the  section  which  1  will  have  you  read  will  he  section  1'.).  I  desire  to 
read  that  to  you  and  then  ask  you  a  question  aboul  it. 

"Sec.  L9.  If  a  male  person  resident  in  a  city  or  town  mi  the  first  day  of  May  was 
not  assessed  for  a  pull  tax,  he  -hall,  in  order  to  establish  hi.-  right  to  assessment, 
present  to  the  assessors  a  statement  under  oath  that  he  was  mi  -aid  day  a  resident  of 
such  city  or  town  ami  liable  to  pay  a  pell  tax  therein,  ami  a  list  under  oath  of  his 
polls  ami  estate,  ami  shall  al-o  produce  before  the  assessors  two  w  itneeses,  w  ho  shall 
testify,  under  oath,  that  they  an'  voters  of  the  waul  or  town  in  which  such  person 
desires  t"  be  registered,  ami  that  the  statement  of  the  applicant  is  true 

'•A  male  person  who  becomes  a  resident  of  a  city  or  town  after  the  first  day  of  May 
ami  desires  to  be  registered  a.-  a  voter  shall  present  to  the  assessors  a  statement  under 
oath  that  he  has  been  a  resident  of  such  city  or  town  for  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  claim-  the  right  to  vote,  ami  shall  produce 
before  the  assessors  two  witnesses,  w  ho  shall  testify,  under  oath,  that  they  are  voters 
of  the  ward  or  town  in  which  such  person  desires  to  be  registered,  ami  that  the 
statement  of  the  applicant  is  true. 

"If  the  assessors  aresatisfied  that  such  statement-  are  true,  they  shall,  in  tin/  first 
case,   asses-  such   applicant    for   hi.-   polls   ami   estate  ami   give  him  a  certificat( 
assessment,  ami  in  the  second,  give  him  a  certificate  that  he  has  been  a   resident   in 
such  city  or  town  the  six  months  preceding  such  election;  hut  in  Boston  no  persons 
shall  'oe  assessed  as  above  provided  later  than  the  first  'lay  of  October." 

Now,  as  you  understand  that  law,  ami  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  office  of  the  assess- 
ors, when  a  person's  name  is  not  on   the   list  of  assessed  voters,  he  is  to  appear  with 

two  witnesses  before  an  assessor  or  -nine  assistant  assessor,  does  he  not.' — A.  Not 
before  an  assistant. 

(,».   Well,  before  some  assessor? — A.  A".-. 

Q.  Then  he  i-  examined  by  the  assessor,  is  he  not'.'— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Ami  after  he  i-  examined  by  the  assessor  as  to  his  qualifications  I'm-  assessment, 
then  hi-  two  witnesses  are  called  on  to  swear  that  the  applicant's  statements  in 
answer,  t < >  the  assessor's  questions  are  true? — A.   Usually  they  all 

<j.  Pardon  me,  i-  that  not  what  he  is  called  upon  to  do? — A.  He  is  called  upon  to 
do  that;  yes. 

<,>.  Now,  is  there  any  form  which  the  applicant  has  to  .-Lni?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a 
form. 

Ij.    Have  you  such  a  form  with  you? — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Will  you  produce  it? — A.   Yes.     [Producing  paper.] 

<^.  This  paper  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  paper  which  is  to  he  signed  by 
the  applicant? — A.    Ami  both  witnesses. 

Q.  Ami  both  witnesses.  (Exhibit  1  ">:■>. )  The  second  paper  which  you  offer  tome 
is  the  same  thing? — A.    Yes,  sir;  another  copy.      I  hail  two  or  three  of  them. 

<,».  So  tiiat  the  applicant  has  to  sign  a  statement,  a  portion  of  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows:  "  1  resided  mi  the  1st  Way  of  May  at until  with  the  intention  of 

residing  in  such  city  a-  a  taxpayer.     1  lived  mi  May  1  of   last  year  at street.'' 

Then  the  witness  subscribes  t<,  this  form  of  affidavit  at  the  bottom,  "J 

by  occupation,  living  at street,  in Ward,  and   1  on  oath  depose 

and  say  that   I  am  a  registered  voter  of  said  ward ,  and   that  the  statement  of 

the  above-named  applicant  is  true."  Now.  as  you  understand  it,  those  witnesses  are 
called  on  to  swear  to  that  fact  which  thev  have  personal  knowledge  of,  are  they 
not?— A.   They  are. 

(,[.  A-  an  asseS8i  >r  you  would  not  place  the  applicant's  name  on  the  list  if  the  wit- 
nesses told  you  that  they  had  no  personal  knowledge,  but  had  knowledge  only  by 
hearsay?— A.   No;  we  would  not  accept  their  paper. 

Q.  You  would  not  accept  them  as  witnesses?  Do  you  know  Courtney  Guild? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(j.   Is  he  a  brother  of  the  lieuh  nant-governor  of  this  state'.' — A.   I  suppose  he  is;  I 

believe  he  i-. 
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Q.  And  both  of  them  are  members  of  the  Republican  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,».  The  lieutenant-governor  of  tin- state  is  one  of  the  orators  who  accompanied 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  campaign  through  the  West  on  his  tour? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
state? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

1 1.   Known  through  this  State  ami  through  other  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Courtney  Guild,  his  brother,  was  private  secretary  to  the  Republican 
mayor,  Edwin  V.  Curtis,  wasn't  lie'.' — A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  Edwin  U.  Curtis  was  mayor  for  the  year  preceding  Mayor  Quincy's  first 
a<  1 1 1 1  inistration? — A .   Yes. 

<j.  Ami  Mayor  Hart,  a  Republican,  took  office  after  Mayor  Quincy's  four  years' 
service,  did  he  Dot,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  While  the  Republican  mayor,  Hart,  held  office  was  Courtney  Guild  appointed 
to  any  office? — A.   Yes. 

(j.  'What  office?— A.  City  collector. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  he  serve  as  city  collector? — A.  During  the  year  1901  and 
perhaps  into  L902  for  a  short  time.     I  can't  tell  the  exact  date. 

Q.  In  1896  did  Courtney  Guild  appear  as  a  witness  for  the  assessment  of  any  per- 
son?—  A.    Yes:  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  memorandum  there  which  will  enable  you  to  testify  as  to  it'.' 
You  were  requested  by  me.  were  yon.  yesterday  afternoon,  to  produce  various 
memorandums? — A.   1  was. 

Q.    tn  onler  to  be  able  to  reply  to  various  questions  of  mine'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Of  what  ward  was  Courtney  Guild  a  resident  in  1896? — A.   Ward  11. 

Q.   And  that  is  the  alleged  aristocratic  ward  of  the  city,  is  it  not'.' — A.  <  toe  of  them. 

(I  It  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Republican  party,  is  it  not? — A.  One  of  them:  yes. 
You  can't  '_ro  hack  on  Ward  20,  you  know. 

(I  Now  how  many  assessed  voters  on  the  supplementary  list  in  1896  did  Courtney 
Guild  appear  as  witness  for? — A.    Forty. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  business  of  each  one  of  the  persons  on  whose  a-  ssment  he 
appeared? — A.   Do  you  want  me  to  give  the  names'.' 

Q.  No;  just  state  the  occupations. — A.  The  first  one  is  student,  no  occupation, 
clergyman,  minister,  stationer,  student,  janitor,  janitor,  shoes,  vocalist,  clerk,  clergy- 
man, physician,  city  missionary,  broker,  provisions,  clergyman,  physician,  waiter, 
student,  salesman,  merchant,  minister,  physician,  druggist,  dry  goods  merchant,' 
bootblack,  janitor,  broker,  dry  -roods  clerk,  broker,  real  estate,  waiter,  student, 
barber,  artist,  janitor,  and  banker. 

(j.  Nine  of  these  persons  are  assessed  from  one  house,  72  Mount  Vernon  street, 
are  they  not? — A.  That  I  don't  know.      1  could  tell  by  counting  up. 

<}.    Well,  count  them. — A.    I  made  'out  7.      Perhaps  I  missed  1.     J  make  hut  7. 

Q.  I  -how  you  now  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Herald,  March  28,  1903,  an  interview 
with  Courtney  Guild.  I  read  you  a  portion  of  his  interview:  "Of  course,  I  can't 
say  whether  i  put  in  40  person-  or  not,  so  far  hack  as  1896.  But  I  stand  behind  all 
1  did  put  in.  In  that  year  I  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  ward  committee.  The 
year  I  iefi  ire  I  lie  assistant  as-essi  »r  had  taken  i  iff  tin-  list  a  gi h id  many  names,  ami  there 
was  considerable  kicking  throughout  the  ward.  Now.  1896  being  a  Presidential 
election  year,  and  the  silver  campaign  being  on.  there  was,  of  course,  a  hustle  for  all 
the  voting  men.  Because  I  was  chairman  of  the  ward  committee,  people  desiring  to 
have  their  names  go  on  the  list  either  came  or  were  brought  to  me.  But  I  certified 
for  no  person,  as  I  said  before,  until  I  had  investigated.  Many  of  the  parties  I  had 
previously  known  by  face,  having  seen  them  around  the  ward.  As  for  the  theo- 
logical Students,  why,  they  live  only  a  few  doors  helow  my  house  here.  I  went  in 
their  building,  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  campaign,  and  found  out 
the  names  of  those  who  supported  themselves  in  Boston.  And  the  10  who  were 
certified  to  by  me  were  qualified  legally  to  become  citizens  of  the  city." 

Now.  if  Mi-.  Courtney  Guild  had  appeared  bef<  ire  you  and  told  you  that  in  relation 
to  these  40  men  he  had  a  recollection  of  their  faces  and  did  not  know  them  on  the 
preceding  1st  of  May,  did  not  know  where  they  lived  on  the  preceding  1st  of  May, 
except  as  he  had  learned  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  the  supplementary  list  is 
being  made  up,  on  an  investigation  being  made  by  him  at  that  time,  would  you  have 
accepted  him  as  a  witness?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  not.  Now.  if  we  a— nine  that  Courtney  Guild's  statemenl  to  the 
Herald  as  I  have  read  it  to  you  is  true,  Courtney  Guild  was  not  at  that  time  a  person 
qualified  to  testify  in  relation  0.  these  men.  was  he? — A.  I  don't  think  I  should 
want  to  say  that. 

Q.   I  say  assuming  that   his  statement   in  the   Herald  was  true  he  was  not  such  a 
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person  as  was  qualified  in  your  opinion  to  testify? — A.   Well,  I  should  want  to  read 
that  once  more  before  I  answered  that,  I  think. 

Q.  "But  I  certified  for  no  person,  as  I  said  before,  until  I  had  investigated.  Many 
of  the  parties  I  bad  previously  known  by  face,  having  seen  thein  around  the  ward.. 
As  tor-  the  theological  students,  why,  they  live  only  a  few  doors  below  my  h< 
here.  I  went  in  their  building;  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  found  out  the  names  of  those  who  supported  themselves  in  Boston." 
Now,  i:  appears  from  thai  statement  thai  he  went  a  few  days  before  he  appeared  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  get  assessed;  thai  In- went  around  and  investigated 
and  secured  information  about  where  they  did  live,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
advisability  of  being  assessed;  had  known  many  of  them  by  face,  by  seeing  them 
round  about  the  ward.  Now.  if  thai  is  all  the  information  he  had  of  any  of  those  Hi 
men.  you  would  say  thai  be  was  not  qualified  as  a  witness? — A.  1  think  if  he  had 
investigated,  came  in  and  put  up  his  right  hand  and  took  an  oath,  I  think 

Q,  If  he  gave  yon  that  in  format  inn  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  would  you  sav 
that  he  was  or  was  not  a  proper  person  to  be  a  witness  as  to  those  names? — A.  Well, 
J  don't  feel  that  1  can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

<,».  Would  yon  as  an  assessor  accept  such  a  man,  one  who  came  in  and  said,  "  I 
did  not  know  these  men  on  the  1-1  of  May.  I  have  seen  them  around  through  the 
ward.  I  went  down  to  their  houses  and  investigated  through  other  people,  and  I 
now  offer  myself  as  a  witness?" — A.  No;  I  don't  think  if  he  came  in  with  that 
statement  we  would  accept  him. 

Q.  Now,  would  win  accept  such  a  man  as  Moore  if  he  came  in  and  testified  a-  he 
said  with  relation  to  the  various  persons  on  whose  papers  he  appears  as  a  witi 
Would  you  accept  him  if  he  told  you  that  as  to  each  one  of  these  men,  "1  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  to  where  he  lived  on  May  1  from  my  observation  at  that  time, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  men  living  there  six  months  before  and  twro  years,  and 
some  of  them  from  my  calling  on  them  and  from  seeing  them  ,l'o  into  the  houses?" 
You  would  accept  him  as  a  suitable  witness,  would  you  not? — A.  Ye-:  or  anybody 
else. 

Q.   Do  you  know  of  any  illegal  assessments?— A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  assessors,  or  of  any  person  in  the  assessors'  depart- 
ment, to  make  observation  as  to  whether  there  is  any  illegal  assessment  or  not? — A. 
No;  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  law,  which  we  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  length  of  services  of  the  assessors? — A.  You  mean  the  tir.-t 
assistant  assessors? 

<  l.  Yes;  those  who  go  out  and  make  assessment-? — A.  The  average  length  of 
service  of  the  440  assistant  assessors  is  ten  and  fifty-seven  one-hundredths  year-. 

Q.  As  to  any  other  officers  of  the  department,  give  me  their  average. — A.  Clerks, 
you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  have  34  permanent  street  clerks  who  also  do  office  work,  and 
their  average  term  of  service  is  twenty  and  four-tenths  years. 

Q.  Any  other  average  you  have  compiled'.' — A.  That  is  all  I  h?ve,  just  clerks  and 
first  assistants. 

< I.   How  many  chief  assessors  are  there? — A.   Nine. 

(].    How  are  theydivided  as  to  political  parties? — A.   You  mean  at  the  present  time? 

<,>.  Yes. — A.  Five  Democrats  and  4  Republicans. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  thus  divided? — A.  Well,  they  have  been  divided 
that  way  for  quite  a  little  time;  I  can't  tell  just  how  lon<_'.  There  was  a  time  when, 
owing  to  death,  there  were  four  of  each.  There  have  been  rive  to  four  I  think  for 
quite  a  while. 

<,>.   For  a  number  of  years  they  have  been  five  to  four? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  first  assistant  assessors  divided  as  to  politics? — A.  The  first  assist- 
ants are  equally  divided. 

Q.  An  equal  number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans? — A.  There  are  22  Republicans 

and  22  Democrats. 

<,!.  And  that  makes  44(1  assistant  assessors? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  second  assistants  are 
divided  in  the  same  way. 

Q.    How   many  second  as-i-tant  assessors  are  there'.' — A.    Forty-four. 

Q.  And  they  are  divided  equally  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties?— A.  Yes. 

<,}.  How  are  the  clerks  divided? — A.  I  don't  know  how  the  clerks  are,  they  arc  so 
long  there — about  as  many  years  as  1  am  old. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  period  of  service  of  the  clerks? — A.  Forty-six  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Head  to. me  the  longesl  period  of  service  of  four  or  live  of  them.  —  A.  Do  you 
want  the  name-? 

Q,    No;  just  the  period. — A.  The  first  one  is  thirty-eight  years,  the  second  twenty- 
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nine  years;  then  forty-six  years,  thirty-nine,  twenty-five,  twenty,  twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  thirteen,  seventeen,  forty-two,  twenty-eight,  thirty-nine,  eighteen, 
twenty-one,  and  twenty-eight.  1  think  I  have  read  all  over  ten  years.  Thereare 
only  twelve  in  the  board  among  the  clerks  that  have  served  Less  than  ten  years,  and 
the  shortest  time  that  any  lie  has  served  is  four  years. 

Q.  All  the  assessors,  first  and  second  assistants,  and  clerks  are  competent,  honest 
men'.' — A.   I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  of  the  assessors,  assistant  or  principal,  assessing 
a  dog  collar? — A.   I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  story  as  to  how  some  assessor  secured  the  name  of  the  inhabitant 
of  a  building  by  taking  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  dog  from  t  lie  collar'.' — A.  I  have 
heard  that  story. 

(^.   How  old  is  that  story  as  repeated  in  the  office?— A.  Thev  say  it  is  25  or  30  years 

old. 

»,».  Do  you  know  that  Courtney  Guild  used  thai  story  in  the  legislative  hearing 
the  other  day'.'   -A.   I  know  that  he  told  one  similar  to  that. 

Q.  A  story  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  is  hardly  one  that  applies  to  the  present 
condition  of  things? — A.   I  don't  think  it  applies  to  the  board  of  assessors  of  to-day. 

Q.  To  whom  is  No.  8  Bulfin'ch  street,  testified  to  by  Captain  Gaskin  a>  a  house  of 
ill-fame  for  four  years — to  whom  is  it  assessed? — A.   For  what  year? 

Q.   Tie-  present  year  and  each  year  hack. — A.   Jeremiah  Tinkham. 

(j.    Do  you  know  what  his  business  is'.' — A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  related  to  anv  ex-alderman  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton?—A.  "1  do  not. 

Q.    What  ward  is  the  house,  8  Bulfinch  street,  in'.' — A.    Ward  6. 

(,).  To  whom  was  that  house  assessed  the  preceding  year'.'  If  you  know  without 
referring  to  the  book  you  may  tell  us. — A.  No;  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  looked 
it  up.  I  simply  brought  the  book  with  the  entries.  [After  Looking  into  the  book.] 
The  same  party  in  1900. 

Q.  Where  does  Jeremiah  Tinkham  live'.' — A.  1  don't  know;  the  address  is  not  on 
this  book. 

i).    Look  up  the  preceding  year. — A.   The  same  owner. 

<,>.   The  preceding  year. — A.  That  is  as  far  as  I  have  >_rone. 

Q.  For  the  last  three  years  it  is  Jeremiah  Tinkham? — A.  It  was  assessed  on  May 
1  last  year,  and  the  two  years  preceding,  to  Jeremiah  Tinkham. 

(^.  Now,  look  up  No.  3  Bulfinch  street,  and  tell  me  to  whom  that  has  been  assessed 
for  the  last  three  years.  — A.   To  Tena  Bolton,  1899. 

Q.    What  is  her  address? — A.   There  is  no  address  given  here,  I  think. 

Q.  Give  me  the  assessment  of  No.  3  Bulfinch  street  for  the  last  three  years. — A. 
Tena  Bolton  in  1900  and  Alexia  A.  McKenzie  in  1902. 

Q.    What  is  her  address'.' — A.    Worcester,  Mass. 

Q.   I*  that  the  last  assessment?— A.   That  is  the  last  assessment,  .May  1,  1902. 

(,>.  Now,  No.  2  Bulfinch  street. — A.  No.  2  is  assessed  to  Henry  L.  and  Edward 
T.  Dyer;  that  is  in  L902,  the  last  assessment,  May  1. 

Q.  What  is  Dyer's  address? — A.  No  address;  the  hill  goes  to  D.  S.  Burnham,  267 
Washington  street. 

Q.   Who  is  Burnham? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  To  whom  was  No.  2  assessed  last  vear? — A.  The  same  parties,  Henry  L.  and 
Edward  T.  Dyer,  in  1901. 

Q.   Look  in  i900.— A.   Henry  Dyer  in  1900. 

Q.  He  was  owner  of  the  two?  Now,  33J  Green  street. — A.  No.  33  and  ."..">.j  Creen 
street  are  assessed  to  Etta  .Meadow.  Bangor,  Me. 

i^.    Where  is  the  hill  sent?— A.   To  I'd  Haines  street. 

Q.  To  whom'.' — A.  There  is  nothing  beyond  that. 

(}.    Who  owned  that  place  a  vear  a!_ro,  1901? — A.   The  same  party. 

Q.   And  in  1900?—  A.  Samuel  A.  Carleton. 

<,).  What? — A.   No;  there  were  two  transfers  there. 

Q.  I  will  not  bother  you,  then,  if  there  were  two  transfers. — A.  It  was  assessed  on 
May  1  to  Samuel  A.  Carleton.  This  was  1900,  and  it  was  transferred  to  Ftta  Meadow 
ami  went  on  the  1901  hook. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  26  Pitts  street.  —  A.  I  don't  know  that  1  have  that  hook,  unless  it 
is  in  tin- same  hook.     The  record  May  1,  1901,  is  Flora  A.  Ginty. 

Q.  Who  was  the  record  owner  May  1,  1900'.' — A.  The  same  one. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  man  who  was  a  witness  with  Courtney  Guild  upon  the 
40  cases'.' — A.   Oh,  there  were  different  men — quite  a  number  of  differenl  persons. 

*i  Was  there  any  man  who  was  with  him  on  a  large  number  of  them? — A.  Yes; 
William  L.  Reed  seems  to  lie  on  quite  a  number. 
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Q.   How  many  was  he  on  with  Mr.  Guild? — A.   <  >n  12,  I  think. 
Q.    Do  yon  know  who  that  Reed  is? — A.   ]  think  I  do. 

Q.  Who  is  lie'.' — A.  1  think  he  was  in  the  collector's  department  in  1895,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  he  has  been  there  since  then  or  not. 
<l.    Where  is  lie  employed  now? — A.   I  don't  know. 

<,>.     He  is  a  Colored  fellow,  i~  he  not'.' — A.     Ye-. 

<,>.  Was  he  not  appointed  by  Governor  Crane  as  one  of  his  messengers? — A.  Yes, 
he  was;    1  knew  that  I  ought  to  know  hut  I  could  not  place  it. 

Q.  Hasn't  he  been  reappointed  by  Governor  Bates  as  one  of  his  messengers? — A. 
1  rather  think  so  hut  I  would  not  he  sure. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  prepared  a  list  of  persons  who.  in  1902,  through  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional district  appeared  as  witnesses  in  supplementary  assessment  for  a  large 
number  of  persons? — A.  I  have  a  list  show  imr  the  number  of  papers  that  every  wit- 
ness in  the  Ninth  district  went  on,  giving  simply  the  mini  hers,  the  number  of  papers 
each  Miie  had. 

<,}.  Will  you  give  me  that  list'.' — A.  I  shall  have  to  explain  this;  this  covers  all 
wards  and  these  are  the  names  and  these  are  the  number  of  papers  they  are  on, 
alphabetically  arranged. 

Q.  Have  you  struck  off  anywhere  the  ones  that  have  the  largest  numbers? — A.  No; 
these  are  wards  ti,  7,  8  and  9,  and  two  precincts  of  Ward  12  are  in  there,  and  the  rest 
of  the  wards  are  in  that  lunik. 

1 1.  Will  you  look  for  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Ward  6  com- 
mittee?—  A.   1  think  the  name  is  Pettitti. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Jerome  A.  Pettitti,  247  Hanover  street,  who  appeared  on 
89  papers. 

Q.  So  that  he  heat  out  .Max  Stone  about  two  to  one;  he  was  on  40? — A.  If  he  was 
on  40,  he  heat  him. 

Q.  Dr.  Santosuosso,  of  Ward  6? — A.  Ralph  Santosuosso,  204  Hanover  street,  4:! 
papers. 

Q.  Now,  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  was  opposing  the  regular  organization  down 
there  in  1902,  was  he  not? — A.   I  don't  know. 

<^.  Lookup  in  Ward  ii,  Lagoni,  another  opponent  of  the  regular  organization. — 
A.  Joseph  A.  Lagoni,  19  Thatcher  street.  21  papers. 

Q.  Look  up  another  opponent  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  regulars  in  Ward  ti,  Chiampa. — 
A.  Gastoni  Ciampa,  21  Charter  street,  20  papers. 

Q.  Another  opponent  of  the  regulars  of  Ward  6,  Romano. — A.  Romano  Severio, 
247  Hanover  street.  17  papers. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  over  to  Ward  2,  the  stronghold  of  Joseph  <  !onry. 

Mr.  Malley.  We  object  to  that  on  the  ground  that  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  section  121,  with  reference  to  testimony  taken  by  either  party  to  the 
contest,  provide  as  follows:  "The  testimony  to  he  taken  by  either  party  to  thecon- 
test  shall  he  confined  to  proof  or  disproof  of  the  facts  alleged  or  denied  in  the  not  ice 
and  answer  mentioned  in  sections  105-106."  There  has  as  yet  been  no  answer  tiled 
by  the  COntestee,  nor  has  he  in  any  way  set  up  in  this  hearing  or  previous  thereto  any 
allegations  as  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  Congressional  elect  inn  out  of  which  arose 
this  contest  in  Ward  2  or  in  any  place  in  the  district.  The  contestant  has  specific- 
ally alleged  in  his  notice  of  the  contest  the  allegations  upon  which  lie  ^eeks  to  rely, 
and  as  those  are  confined  exclusively  to  Wards  ii,  7,  8,  9,  and  precincts  6  and  7  of 
Ward  12,  any  inquiry  into  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  done  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  district  is  not  admissible  under  this  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Mokax.  The  contestee  claims  this  evidence  in  relation  to  Ward  2  is  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  custom  universally  prevailing  through  the  entire  district, 
of  persons  appearing  as  witnesses  for  many  applicants  for  assessments  at  the  making 
up  of  supplementary  assessment  lists. 

Mr.  Malley.  As  I  have  said  before,  our  allegations  are  confined  to  Wards  6,  7,  8, 
and  V»  and  a  portion  of  Ward  12.  and  to  no  other  parts  of  the  entire  district.  Under 
the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  I  have  already  quoted,  I  now  ask  your  honor  to 
rule  that  any  evidence  not  pertaining  to  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  contestant's 
notice  of  contest  is  not  material  and  should  not  he  taken. 

Mr.  Mokax.   The  contesl >bjects  to  the  courl   excluding  the  evidence,   for  the 

reason  that  the  court  is  sitting  not  as  a  judicial  tribunal  hut  merely  as  scrivener, 
taking  down  all  the  evidence  as  offered,  it  being  the  privilege  of  Congress,  the  con- 
testee claims,  to  exclude  all  evidence  that  to  it.  Congress,  appears  inadmissible 

Mr.  Malley.  <  >n  behalf  of  the  contestant   I  would  say  that  I  presume  the  court  is 

sitting  under  the  law    provided  for  such  cases. 

Judge  Barnes.  I  now  rule  that  any  testimony  offered  in  this  case  shall  he  confined 
to  the  proof  or  disproof  of  the  facts  alleged  or  denied  in  the  notice  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion LOS  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.      1    make  this  ruling  in  accord- 
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ance  with  section  12]  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  state-  and  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  as  to  the  taking  of  evidence  in  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mokak.  Tlir  contestee  reserves  by  objection  and  exception  all  bis  rights. 

Josiah  S.  Dean,  an  officer  having  authority  to  take  depositions  in  contested  elec- 
tion cases,  and  having  been  selected  by  John  A.  Keliher,  the  contestee,  to  officiate 
with  the  officer  named  in  the  notice  of  the  taking  of  depositions,  dissents  from  this 
ruling  on  the  ground  thai  he  is  -imply  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  all  the  testi- 
mony thai  may  be  offered  by  either  side  in  this  contest,  and  see  thai  it  is  correctly 
transcribed  for  transmission  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Malley.  Inasmuch  as  the  officer  selected  by  the  contestee  to  officiate  with  the 
officer  named  in  the  notice  for  the  taking  of  depositions  has  wished  it  inserted  in  the 
record  that  he  dissented  from  the  ruling  of  Judge  Barnes,  and  inasmuch  as  his  view 
of  his  attitude  in  the  case  is  that  he  shall  not  regard  the  law  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  taking  of  testimony,  the  contestant  wishes  at 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  and  to  renew  his  objections  to  the  sitting  of  such  officer, 
made  at  the  time  he  offered  to  take  his  seat,  on  the  ground  thai  lie  is  not  a  chan- 
cellor, judge,  or  justice  of  a  court  of  record  of  any  State  residing  « ithin  the  (  ong 
sional  district  in  which  the  election  now  contested  was  held. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

V.  vst  Boston  District  <  !ourt. 
1  hereby  certify  thai  this  volume,  containing  aboul  54  pages,  is  a  true  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested  election  case  of  Joseph  A. 
Conry  against  John  A.  Keliher  before  me  March  28,  L903,  all  signatures  having 
been  waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are 
marked  as  herein  described. 

Joseph  I  [.  Barnes,  Jr., 
Special  Justia  East  Boston  District  Court. 

notice  to  take  depositions. 

John  A.  Keliher,  or  his  attorneys: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  given  in  the  appended  list  on  Tuesday.  March  31,  L903,  for 
the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest,  wherein  lam 
the  contestant  ami  you  are  the  contestee,  relating  to  the  office  of  Representati\  e  in  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  district  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  Joseph  11.  Barnes, 
esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  East  Boston  district  court,  at  the  court  room  of  -aid  court 
on  Meridian  street.  East  Boston,  and  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not  con- 
cluded on  said  date  the  further  taking  of  such  depositions  will  lie  continued  from  day 
to  day  at  the  same  hour  and  place  until  fully  concluded. 

Dominico  Mavino,  '_'  Gouch  street  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Nathan  L.  Drooker,  1 
Gouch  street  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Eugene  J.  Eagan,  10  Norman  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  George  A.  Brown,  10  Norman  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  Keaplovech,  10 
Norman  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Angelo  Tucci,  2  Lyman  place.  Boston,  Mass.:  Fred 
( '.  Locke,  47  Chambers  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  F.  Brockley,  49  Chambers  street, 
Boston.    Mass.;    William    I..    Dahlin,    49   ('handlers    street.    Boston,    Mass.:    Joseph 

Tenaublatt,  6  Hale  street,  Boston,  Mass.:  Sam  Rusidsky,  68  Green  street.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Charles  R.  Gilbert,  69  Green  street,  Boston,  Mas-.;  Max  Lipshitz,  78  Green 
street.  Boston,  Mass.;  Arthur  \V.  Olson,  10  Green  stieet,  Boston,  Mass.:  Thomas  J. 
Sears,  44  Staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Johh  Flanagan,  11  Staniford  place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  John  M.  Hartley.  19  Staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Gove, 
rear  34  Lynde  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Samuel  Blech,  14  Lynde  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Bernard  Teitelbaum,  41  Lynde  street.  Boston,  Ma>s.:  William  ('.  McCarthy,  42 
Lyndestreet,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  J.  Sheehan,  37  Lynde  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dennis 
F.  Callahan,  14  Lyndestreet,  Boston,  Mass.:  Charles  F,  Quinn,  2  Lynde  street  place, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Joseph  Coleman,  140  Merrimac  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  SigmundFine, 
11  Norman  street.  Boston,  Mass.;  Thomas  Burston,  69  staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Daniel  F.Gallagher,  L34  Staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frederick  Foley,  134Staniford 
street,    Boston,    Mass.;    Joseph    II.    Simmon-,    lit)    Staniford    street.    Boston,    Ma--.; 

Eugene  A.  Sullivan,  36  South  Margin  street.  Boston,  Mass.;  John  L.  Weir.  •">  South 
Margin  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hyman  Goldberg,  1  Eaton  place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Jacob 
I'.risky.  1  Eaton  place,  Boston,  Mas-.:  Peter  Pol  ack,  17  Lyman  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Fred  W.  Edwards,  10  Norman  street.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  li.  Mitchell.  10  Nor- 
cross  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J(  i-l  I'll    A.  (  Ionry. 
By  his  attorney-.  Francis  F,  Harrington, 

Charles  F.  M.  Mali  ey. 
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Suffolk,  ss.  Boston,  March  .-:.  190S. 

I  hereby  certify  thai  I  this  .lav  notified  the  within-named  John  A.  Keliher  of  the 
within  hearing  by  giving  in  hand  to  his  attorney,  John  B.  Moran,  esq.,  a  duplicate 
original  copy  of  the  within  notice. 

Said  service  was  made  in  the  Pemberton  Building  in  said  Boston. 

John  J.  (  'onroy, 
Constable  oj  th<  <  *ity  of  Boston. 

March  25,  L903. 
Joseph   II.  Barnes,  Jr., 

Special  Justice  of  the  East  Boston  District  Court: 

On  behalf  of  Joseph  A.  Conry,  contestant  in  a  contested  Congressional  election 
case  against  John  A.  Keliher,  returned  member  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional District,  i  hereby  apply  to  you,  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Dnited 
States,  section  1 10,  as  judge  of  a  court  of  rerun!  of  the  ( lommonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following-named 
witnesses  at  the  court  room  of  the  East  Boston  district  court,  on  Meridian  street,  in 
East  Boston,  within  said  district,  to  the  following-named  witnesses,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  herewith  submitted  for  examination,  March  31,  1903,  at  1  p.  m.: 

Dominico  Navino,  2Gouch  street  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Nathan  I,.  Drooker,  1  Gouch 
street  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Eugene  J.  Eagan,  10  Norman  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  George 
A.  Brown,  10  Norman  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  Keaplovech,  in  Norman  street, 
Boston,  .Mass.;  Angelo  Tucci,  2  Lyman  place,  Boston,  Ma>s. :  Fred  < '.  Locke,  47 
Chambers  street,  Boston,  .Mass.;  John  F.  Brockley,  49  Chambers  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  William  L.  Dahlin,  49  Chambers  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Joseph  Tenaublatt, 
ti  Hale  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Sam  Rusidsky,  68  Green  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles 
R.  Gilbert,  69  Green  street.  Boston,  Mass.';  Max  Lipshitz,  78  Green  street.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Arthur  \V.  Olson,  10  Green  street.  Bo-ton,  Mass.;  Thomas.!.  Sears.  44  Stam- 
ford street,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  Flanagan,  11  Staniford  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  John 
M.  Hartley.  19  Staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.:  William  Give,  rear  34  Lynde  street, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Samuel  Blech,  44  Lynde  street,  Boston,  Mas.-.;  Bernard  Teitelbaum,  44 
Lynde  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  ('.  McCarthy,  42  Lynde  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
John  J.  Sheehan,  37  Lynde  street.  Boston,  Mass.;  Dennis  F.  Callahan,  14  Lynde 
>treet,  Boston,  Mass.:  Charles  F.  Quinn,  2  Lynde  street  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Joseph 
Coleman,  140  Merrimac  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Sigmund  Fine,  11  Norman  street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.;  Thomas  Burston,  69  Staniford  street,  Bo-ton,  Mass.;  Daniel  F.  Gallagher, 
134  Staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frederick  Foley,  134  Staniford  street.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Joseph  H.  Simmons,  11!)  Staniford  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Eugene  A.  Sulli- 
van. 36  South  Margin  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  L.  Weir,  3  South  Margin  street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Hy  man  Goldberg,  1  Baton  place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jacob  Brisky,  1  Baton 
place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Peter  Polack,  17  Lyman  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Fred  W.Edwards, 
10  Norman  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Henry  B.  Mitchell,  10  Norcross  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Michael  H.  Travers,  7  Bowdoin  square,  I'.oston,  Mass. 

Joskimi  A.  Conry. 

ELEVENTH  HEARING. 

East  Boston,  March  SI,  1903. 
CHARLES  K.  FOLSOM. 

Cross-examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  1  can  not  ask  you  anything  about  Ward  2,  because  Mr.  Barnes,  sitting  ;it  the 
request  of  Mr.  Conry,  has  ruled  that  we  can  not  go  into  any  wards  except  ti.  7,  8,  and 
!*,  and  a  portion  of  Ward  12.  This  ruling  is  made  by  Judge  Barnes,  hut  dissented  to 
by  Judge  Dean.  Now,  I  will  ask  yon,  however,  in  relation  to  the  wards  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Conry's  notice  of  contest,  Wards  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  precincts  <>  and  7  of  Ward 
12,  those  being  the  wards  and  precincts  designated  by  Mr.  Conry  in  his  notice.  I 
will  take  the  wards  in  their  order.  Ward  li.  Will  you  look  at  the  records  that  you 
have  in  relation  to  that  ward  as  to  the  supplementary  assessment  in  1902?— A.  I  have 
the  list  here. 

<2-  Will  you  read  off  to  me  the  name  of  the  witness  ami  the  number  of  cases  that 
he  assisted  in  tlie  assessment  of,  taking  those  that  have  assisted  in  more  than  eight  or 

nine     just  the  name  of  the  witness  and  the  number  of  cases  that   he  assisted  in'.' — A. 

Raphael  L.  Angalone,  43;  Dominico  Botte,  15;  J.  B.  Benersani,  jr.,  12:  Guiseppe 
Cozza,  19;  Michele  Coloia,  46  North  Bennett  street,  12;  Guepano  Ciampa,  21  Charter 
street.  20;  Bennis  EL  Collins,  228  Commercial  street,  10;  Dominico  d' A lessandro,  38 
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Charter  street,  24;  Richard  1".  Dooley,  36  Sheafe  street,  L2;  Dominico  A.  Grosse,  1 
Tileston  place,  25;  Joseph  A.  Tangone,  19  Thatcher  street,  21;  Edward  J.  Moffitt,  '■'> 
Endicott  street,  14;  Frederick  Nazarro,  25  North  square,  13;  Angel  o  0  Nessime,  23 
Margaret  street,  36;  Vincenzo  Tenta,  3  Webster  place,  34;  Jerome  A.  Pettitti,  247  Han- 
over street,  89;  tsrael  Pinanski,  34  Parmenter  street,  34;  Carmine  Rosetti,  vi  Prince 
str<  et,  10;  Serverio  Romano,  247  Hanover  street,  17;  Ralph  Santosuosso,  304  I  lanover 
street,  43;  Alfred  P.  Sigliano,  I  H  North  street,  19;  .lame-  II.  Stone,  23  Sheafe  street, 
24;  Angelo  A.  Ventura,  3  Foster  street,  L5.     That  is  all  I  find  of  ten  or  over  in  Ward  6. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  total  number  of  supplementary  registration  in  1902?  A.  The  total 
number  of  assessments,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  the  total  number  of  supplementary  assessments,  fs  it  added  up  there? — 
A.   No;  I  haven't  it  here,  but  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you  from  the  L902  books. 

<^.  I  would  like  to  finish  up  each  ward  as  we  go  along. — A.  No;  it  is  not  here.  I 
thought  it  was. 

C>.  After  yon  leave  the  witness  stand  you  can  do  that  for  us,  or  perhaps  you  can 
send  them  over  later.  —  A.    1  ran  tell  at  the  office  from  the  records. 

().  You  can  certify  it  in  writing  from  the  office  and  we  will  use  that  statement 
instead  of  testimony.  Now  turn  to  Ward  7.  those  who  assisted  in  the  supplementary 
assessment  there. — A.  James  \\\  Brown,  6  Nonett  street,  26;  William  E.  I 'rake.  175 
South  street,  L0;  Patrick  .1.  Clancy,  686  Washington  street,  12:  Daniel  .1.  Donnelly, 
ltil  Tyler  street,  21;  Thomas  F.  Duggan,  56  Hudson  street,  19;  John  .1.  I%i.rins,  42 
Tyler  street,  L2;  John  I..  Donovan.  14  Nonett  street,  32;  John  M.  Fitzgerald,  258 
Harrison  avenue,  20:  Henry  F.  Fitzgerald,  258  Harrison  avenue,  13;  Henry  F.  Grill, 
.r)7  Carver  street,  72:  George  .1.  Willis.  137  Hudson  street.  12:  John  11.  Irwin,  164 
Kneeland  street,  13;  Thomas  Kiley,  42  Tyler  street,  91;  William  .1.  Mulhall,  174 
Harrison  avenue,  17;  Jeremiah  .1.  Mahonev,  jr.,  204  Harrison  avenue,  17;  Daniel  J. 
Shea,  100  Kneeland  street,  12;  Thomas  G.  "White,  204  Harrison  avenue,  51.  That  is 
all  in  Ward  7  of  lit  or  over. 

(^.  You  have  gone  through  Ward  8,  I  think.  Goto  Ward  it.  —  A.  Jerome  .1. 
Bowen,  •">  Maiden  street,  20;  Patrick  Bowen,  •'!  Maiden  street.  17;  John  P.  Curry,  42 
Dwight  street,  29;  Joseph  P.  Curry,  42  Dwight  street,  21;  Daniel  P.  Connollv,  33 
Maiden  street,  10:  John  J.  Gartland,  101  Union  Park,  lti;  Prank  J.  Gethrow,  1463 
Washington  street,  18;  Simon  Harris,  108  Union  Park.  20;  Adolph  Handler,  469 
Albany  street,  27;  AlphonseL.  Llewellyn,  66  Middlesex  street,  12;  Aaron  E.  Myers, 
1303  Washington  street,  35;  Charles  IP  Reinhart,  78  Middlesex  street.  -".7;  Isaac 
Saachs,  30  Seneca  street.  35;  Michael  P.  Sullivan,  11  Oswego  street,  20;  Michael  .1. 
Tobin,  t>>  Middlesex  street,  11:  Joseph  1'.  B.  Wilmarth,  19  Norwich  street,  11.  That 
is  all  of  Ward  0. 

Q.  Now,  precincts  <i  and  7  of  Ward  12. — A.  James  M.  Burke,  105  West  Canton 
street,  12:   David  D.    Leahy,  25  Past   Springfield  street,  20.     That  is  all  in  Ward  12. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Mali  ,ey: 

Q.  You  diil  not  give  all  who  had  assisted  over  10  men  in  Ward  8  the  other  day. 
did  you'.' — A.  1  don't  remember  whether  I  did.  or  not;  I  gave  some  names  here. 

<^.  Have  you  the  li<t  of  names  in  Ward  S? — A.  I  testified  to  a  good  many  of  them. 
Put  I  don't  remember  which  ones. 

<^.  You  can't  remember  how  just  what  you  testified  to.  Will  vou  read  those  over? — 
A.  William  J.  Dever,  399  Charles  street,  1.".;  Michael  J.  Fallon,  39  North  Ander- 
son street,  11;  David  Mancovitz,  83  Brighton  street,  21:  James  11.  Mundy,  5  Poplar 
place,  11;  Jeremiah  IP  Moore,  (i  Bridge  court;  48;  Harry  Novograbelsky,  SI 
Brighton  street.  38;  Jacob  Rosenberg,  si  Brighton  street,  L5;  Max  Stone.  85LowelI 
street,  :;r>;  Frank  M.  Siegel,  77  Poplar  street.  2.'!;  Harry  Singer,  133  Brighton  street, 
1."):  Hyman  Weinberg,  98  Brighton  street,  19. 

Air.  Malley.  I  offer  the  record  of  votes  cast  for  Congressman  at  the  state  election 
of  1002  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  district,  a  certified  copy  of  the  record,  excluding 
Winthrop,  which  was  certified  to  by  the  election  hoard,  and  also  the  votes  cast  at 
the  State  election  for  governor,  and  certified  copy  of  the  votes  cast  in  Ward  8  in  loo] . 
cert i lied  to  by  the  hoard  of  election  commissioners,  and  also  a  certified  record  of  the 
votes  cast  in  Ward  8  for  clerk  of  the  superior  criminal  court,  1901.     (Ex.  L54.] 

GEORCP  W.  CARP,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Malley: 

<,>.    What  is  your  full  name? — A.   George  W.  Carr. 

Q.  Where  do  you  Live?— A.   188  Wesl  Canton  street. 

(.}.  You  are  an  assessor  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  I  am  first  assistant  assess 

<i.    How  long  have  you  been  first  assistanl  assessor? — A.    1  think  for  nine  year-. 
i}.    Have  you  had  same  district  during  those  nine  years'.' — A.    Ye-,  sir. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  district  you  had  as  assessor?— A.  Ward  8,  the  lirst  part. 

n.  One  part  of  Ward  8?    A.  one  part  of  Ward  8,  the  6rs1  part. 

Q.  What  part  does  that  include — what  are  the  boundaries?  A.  That  includes  tip- 
territory  from  over  Charles  street  to  Washington  street,  north  through  to  Cambridge 
street,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Travera  street. 

Q.  That  includes  l  and  3  Lowell  street — all  of  Lowell  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of 
Lowell  and  Nashua  streets  and  Billerica  street. 

Q.  Causeway  street? — A.  No,  sir;  1  think  there  is  one  side  of  Causeway  street  in  it. 

Q.  Does  it  include  19  Causeway  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  Pitts  street?— A.    Yes, 'sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  an  assessor  in  thai  district? — A.   Four  years. 

Q.   The  last  four  years,  consecutively? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<i    Who  are  your  associates?— A.    Mr.  O'Malley  was  my  clerk. 

Q.   What  is  his  first  name? — A.   I  forget. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Mallev  was  your  clerk,  ami  who  else? — A.  Mr.  Michael  Larry  was  my 
second  assistant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  ( )' Mai  ley  lives'.' — A.  No.  sir;  1  think  it  is  in  the  High- 
lands  somewhere. 

<,>.    He  lives  out  in  Roxbury,  in  Ward  17? — A.    I  don't  know   what  ward. 

Q.   [s  it  Walter.!.  O'Malley  or  Charles  J.  <  )'Malley?— A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.  At  any  rate  he  lived  in  Roxbury.  How  long  was  he  associated  with  you  in  that 
disl  lirt  as  clerk'.' — A.  The  last  two  years. 

Q.  Then  he  di«l  not  live  within  3  or  4  miles  of  Ward  S? — A.  1  should  say  not:  I 
don't  know  where  he  did  live. 

Q.    You  don't  know  that  he  was  ever  in  business  in  Ward  8? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Michael  Barry  live'.' — A.  On  South  Margin  street. 

Q.  That  is  in  Ward  8?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

(}.  How  long  was  Mr.  Barry  associated  with  you  as  second  assistanl  assessor? — A. 
Two  years. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  Republicans  and  Mr.  Barry  of 
the  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  suppose  so. 

o.    You  don't  know  tip-  politics  of  Mr.  O'Malley,  do  you?— A.   No.  sir. 

o.  What  was  your  method  of  assessment'.' — A.  Well,  1  called  at  the  various  houses 
on  my  route,  ami  I  found  out,  if  it  was  possible,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  and  told 
him  we  were  the  assessors  of  Boston  and  wanted  the  names  of  those  whose  homes 
were  there  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  Of  course  I  impressed  it  very  forcibly  on  their 
minds,  or  tried  to,  that  we  wanted  none  except  those  who  lived  there  on  the  1st 
day  of  May. 

Q.  You  impressed  that  on  the  proprietor-'.' — A.  1  tried  to. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Barry  did  the  same,  I  presume? — A.  I  was  first  assessor  ami  spokes- 
man, and  he  looked  on  and  witnessed  me  doing  my  duty. 

0.  Mr.  Barry  was  an  official  assessor,  was  he  not? — A.  He  seemed  to  he  a  very 
intelligent  fellow. 

0.  He  knew  more  about  the  district  than  either  you  or  Mr.  O'Malley? — A.  Of 
course  he  knew  more  men  there.      I  did  not  know  anyone;   he  knew  a  great  many. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  those  you  saw? — A.   I  presume  he  did. 

(}.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anyone  that  you  had  an  excellent  assistant  in  Ward  S; 
that  lie  went  ahead  of  you  and  prepared  the  list  for  you,  and  all  you  had  to  do  was 
compare  the  list  of  assessments? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

<,».  As  a  matter  of  fact  lie  did  go  ahead  to  prepare  the  lists  of  names,  did  he  not, 
Mr.  Carr? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.  In  no  case  did  he  collect  the  list  of  names  for  you? — A.  1  don't  remember  a  sin- 
gle case. 

Q.  Then,  what  were  his  duties? — A.   His  duties  were  simply  to  watch  me. 

<,}.  And  your  duties,  to  watch  him? — A.  My  duty  was  to  Lret  the  names  and  assess 
the  persons. 

<j.  As  a  representative  of  the  Republican  party,  you  had  to  watch  the  Democrat? — 
A.    As  an  assessor  1  did  my  duty. 

0.  Do  you  say  that,  while  Mr.  Barry  was  not  to  he  watched  by  you,  his  duty  was 
to  watch  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  testify  that.  J  was  appointed  a  first 
assistant  assessor,  and  he  was  appointed  as  second,  it  was  my  duty  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions.     Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  a<sessim_r  property,  he  hail  a  right,  if  he  saw  lit.  to 

disagree  w  ith  me  on  the  value  put  upon  a  property. 

Q.  Did  you  on  May  I,  BIOL*,  personally  assess  1  and  ."»  Lowell  street? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  on  May  1. 

Q.  How  long  after  May  1  did  you  do  it'.' — A.  I  should  say  it  must  have  been  three 
or  f(  >ur  weeks. 
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Q.  What  ili'l  you  do  there  the  lasl  time  in  May,  L902— if  it  was  in  May  when  you 
went  there? — A.  We  called,  all  three  of  us  and  went  into  the  front  room,  called  for 
Mr.  Kane,  and  told  him  my  business. 

(I.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Kane  before?— A.  I  had  met  him  from  year  to  year;  that 
is  all.     I  had  no  acquaintance  with  anyone  there. 

(^.  Mr.  Barry  was  acquainted  with  him,  wasn't  he? — A.   1  don't  know,  sir. 

<l.  Describe  what  you  did. — A.  He  brought  forth  a  list,  and  I  asked  him  if  that 
list  was  correct.  1  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  that  all  these  men  were  there  on  the 
1st  day  of  May. 

Q.  This  was  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards  that  you  asked  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  list  was  in  his  handwriting,  was  it'.' — A.  I  don't  know  in  whose  hand- 
writing it  was. 

(,>.   Did  you  preserve  these  lists  that  ho  passed  you'.'-   \.   I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is.  he  passed  you  the  list,  did  he? — A.  1  asked  him  the  question  after  he 
passed  it  to  mo,  if  ho  was  sure  that  all  these  men  were  there  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
ami  1  asked  the  clerk  to  put  it  on  the  hook. 

Q.    He  then  and  there  pul  it  on  the  hook'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  became  of  the  list? — A.   1  don't  know. 

Q.    Was  it  given  hack  to  Kane? — A.    1  don't  know. 

(,{.  That  is,  under  your  system  of  assessing,  you  went  to  a  man  named  Kane,  the 
proprietor  of  1  and  .">  Lowell  street,  he  gave  you  a  list  of  name-,  ami  you  said,  "Are 
you  sure  they  lived  here  May  I?"  and  he  said.  "Yes."  How  many  men  did  you 
assess  there?-  A.   It  was  82,  1  think;  I  counted  up  afterwards. 

Q.  And  upon  your  genera]  assessment  then  for  L902,  the  only  one  who  gave  evi- 
dence to  you  or  any  oi f  your  body  of  assessors,  your  associates  that   si'  men  had 

slept  there. May  1.  was  Edward  Kane,  the  proprietor,  and  he  told  you  that  four  weeks 
after  May  1? — A.    No,  sir;   1  won't  be  sure  about  four  weeks. 

Q.   Well,  sometime  after? — A.  Yes. 

i  I.  Your  best  recollection  is  three  or  four  weeks.' — A.  1  won't  say  positively  it  was 
82,  because  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  supplementary  assessments. 

Q.   Well,  substantially  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  more  than  ordinarily  impressed  by  finding  such  a  large  number? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  after  calling  at  19  Causeway  street  ami  having  30  name-  given  me  on 
one  floor. 

Q,  That  is,  you  were  impressed  until  yon  called  at  another  place  and  found  more 
than  30  name-  given  you  on  one  floor? — A.  Well,  I  naturally  would  he  until  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  way  they  stow  away  people  in  the  cheap  lodging  houses. 

(,>.  You  don't  now  recollect  any  other  place,  even  in  Ward  8,  where  they  stow 
away  38  people'.'-  A.    It  was  two  straight  houses  connected. 

Q.  When  you  found  they  had  assessed  83  polls  from  that  house  did  you  inquire 
whether  any  women  stopped   in  the  house  or  not? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  what  the  number  of  rooms  was  in  the  house  or  house.-'.' — A.  1 
asked  where  he  put  them  and  he  said  he  stowed  them  away  all  very  snugly,  and 
I  understood  him  to  say  he  had  twenty  rooms  or  more. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  to  id  Causeway  street,  whom  did  you  see  there? — A.  I 

saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  MoKinley,  I  think.     That  is  a  1-Veent  lodging  house. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  lodging  house  is  1  and  .">  Lowell  street — is  that  a  15-cent 
house?— A.    1  think  they  have  no  15  cent  but  25  cent  quarters. 

Q.  That  is  per  night?     A.   Per  night;  yes.  sir. 

(}.  When  you  got  to  Id  Causeway  street,  one  MoKinley  gave  you  a  list  of  names. 
did  he? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  By  tlie  way,  at  1  and  :!  Lowell  street,  when  you  called  for  Mr.  Kane,  the  pro- 
prietor, did  he  produce  the  list  at  once? — A.    I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.    Well,  he  did  not  make  up  the  list  then  and  there? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    lie  had  the  li-t  prepared,  did  he?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  on  one  long  strip  of  paper,  or  on  several  sheets? — A.  No;  I  think  on  sepa- 
rate sheets. 

Q.    You  don't  mean  a  separate  sheet  for  each  name'.'  —A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Two  or  three  sheets   enough  to  write  the  names  in  ordinary  handwriting  on? — 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  was  his  hamlw  riting  or  not?— A.    No,  sir. 

(^.  Do  you  remember  where  he  produced  these  papers  from:  any  portion  of  the 

room  or  his  pocket? — A.    No,  sir;    I  don't. 

Q.   Did  he  go  out  of  the  room?— A.   1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  coming  hack  to  19  Causeway  street;  you  say  Mr.  MoKinley  met  you  and 
you  asked  how  many  men  slept  there  May  1,  1902? — A.  1  asked  who  he  had  there, 
and  then  he  produced  some  book  and  read  them  off  slowly,  seemed  to  pick  them  out 
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from  the  book,  and  finally  I  cast  a  glance  into  the  room  and  saw  all  the  beds,  this 
large  room— ]  did  not  measure  it,  bul  it  was  perhaps  20  by  40.  1  think  I  counted 
forty  beds,  two-story  cots  laid  out  in  aisles,  iron  framework. 

<^.  By  two-story  cots  you  mean  what? — A.  1  mean  a  col  above  and  below;  there 
was  only  two,  like  two  berths  in  a  steamer,  only  letting  air  all  around. 

Q.  This  was  a  portable  contrivance  that  could  be  pushed  around? — A.  1  don'1 
know. 

Q.  He  gave  you  how  many  names  there? — A.  I  don'1  know  the  exact  number;  I 
know  it  was  more  than  forty. 

Q.  Before  you  took  those  names  down  did  you  ask  him  if  he  was  rare  they 
stopped  there  May  1st? — A.   I  did,  sir. 

n.   Did  he  show  you  the  hook  himself? — A.   He  looked  it  over. 

Q.  What  kind  of  looking  book  was  it? — A.  1  don't  remember;  my  impression  is 
that  it  was  long  and  narrow,  but  I  am  not  certain;  it  may  have  been  short  and  wide. 

<l   Like  a  grocery  1 k?     You  didn't  look  at  it  at  all? — A.   No,  sir. 

(,».  And  as  he  read  along  he  seemed  to  be  picking  them  out? — A.  Yes.  sir;  he 
seemed  to  he  an  honest  fellow. 

Q.   He  did  not  read  along  directly  in  order  the  li-t  of  names? — A.   No,  sir. 

(J.   You  were  asking  who  were  there  May  1,  1902? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  stayed  there  regularly  they  would  write  their  names  right  along,  one 
after  the  other'.'— A.  1  noticed  that  he  seemed  to  be  picking  them  over  and  picking 
them  out.  He  gave  me  some  names  that  he  said  were  there  on  the  1st  of  .May.  I 
don't  remember  exactly  what  way  he  found  them  on  the  hook. 

Q.  Now  coming  hack  to  1  ami  :!  Lowell  street;  Kane  gave  you  one  long  list  of 
names  set  down  on  two  or  three  separate  sheets? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  there 
were. 

Q.  You  went  into  only  one  house  to  get  the  names  of  those  living  at  1  and  :i 
Lowell  street? — A.    I  did. 

',».  Who  assigned  the  names  to  one  number  or  another  number? — A.  Mr.  Kane 
himself. 

<,>.  That  is,  they  were  all  written  off? — A.  John  Smith,  1  Lowell  street,  and  John 
Smith.  •">  Lowell  street;  yes,  sir. 

(J.    In  L'f)  Pitts  street,  did  you  do  the  assessing  there'.' — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  names  of  that  house? — A.   Mrs.  Shanahan. 

Q.  Was  the  list  already  made  out  there? — A.  i  don't  think  it  was.  Of  course,  in 
assessing  thousands  of  houses  1  can't  remember  each  circumstance. 

<^.  Did  you  assess  the  polls  in  the  Falmouth  House,  (is  Causeway  street'.' — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  assess  anybody  personally  there?  By  that  I  mean,  call  upon  anybody 
and  assess  him  right  there? — A.  No,  sir;  the  proprietor  we  assessed  for  the  value  of 
his  furniture  and  fixtures. 

Q.  I  am  talking  just  about  the  poll  assessment. — A.  Well,  about  the  poll  assess- 
ment; he  gave  us  the  names. 

<,>.   What  is  his  name? — A.   I  don't  know  the  name. 

(}.   Was  it  Doris? — A.   That  is  the  proprietor,  1  think. 

Q.  Was  it  the  proprietor  that  gave  you  the  names'.' — A.  My  impression  is  that  it 
was  the  clerk. 

(I.  You  don't  remember  his  name?— A.    No,  sir. 

I }.    He  appeared  to  he  the  clerk  there? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

( l.  How  many  names  did  you  get  from  there? — A.  I  don't  remember;  1  didn't 
make  a  minute  of  it. 

<,}.  Do  you  know  the  number?  That  is  the  list  there  [handing  over  paperj .  I 
will  ask  you  to  count  them  so  that  we  may  get  it  on  the  records.  The  Falmouth 
House  is  all  one  structure  and  covers  (is  to  71,  doesn'1  it? — A.  I  make  the  list  of 
name,-  38. 

<,>.   Did  you  count  those  on  the  other  side? — A.   No;  now  I  make  it  44. 

(}.  The  hook  from  which  yon  refresh  your  recollection  now  is  the  "  List  of  persons 
reported  for  assessment  of  a  poll  tax  as  of  May  1,  1902,  issued  by  the  board  of  assess- 
ors of  the  city  of  Boston,"  ami  this  book  is  for  Ward  8,  precinct  1,  is  it  not'.' — A.  Yes, 
sir:  that  book  I  am  not  so  familiar  with,  because  I  have  a  street  book. 

(j.    You  think  you  make  it  44? — A.    Yes. 

•  j.  Then  was  this  list  already  made  by  this  clerk  when  you  called  for  it? — A.  Ye-, 
my  impression  is,  hut  I  am  not  positive  aboul  it,  that  we  wound  up  ahoiit  there,  and 

called  in  and  told  him  that  we  should  commence  there  the  first  thing  in  t  he  morning 
and  we  hoped  he  would  he  ready  for  ii-. 

O.  That  is,  on  one  of  your  daily  routes  you  wound  up  there  toward  evening,  about 
the  Falmouth  House'.' — A.    Yes;   we  didn't  have  time  to  take  it  then. 
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1 1.  You  went  in  to  the  clerk  and  said:  "  We  are  coming  in  in  the  morning  and  want 
to  gel  the  names  of  all  the  men  thai  stopped  at  your  bouse  May  1,  L902?" — A.  I  am 
very  positive  he  gave  me  no  names  but  those  there. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  round  in  the  morning  and  got  a  list  of  names  from  him? — 
A.    Yes.  sir. 

<>.  Can  you  recollect  now  who  that  man  was'.' — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Yuii  never  knew  him  before? — A.  Never  knew  him  before. 

Q.   Wash  W.  D.  Doris,  the  proprietor?-  A.   I  don'1  think  so;  I  think  it  was  a  clerk. 

Q.  Had  you  any  talk  with  Mr.  Doris,  the  proprietor,  thai  night  when  you  called 
lor  the  names  it  the  next  morning?-  A.   No,  sir;  I  Won't  think  T  saw  him  at  all. 

<2-  But  as  the  result  of  what  yon  saw  there.  14  names  were  assessed  from  the  Fal- 
mouth House?     A.    If  that  is  the  number  on  the  hook. 

Q.   Ami  that  was  on  your  general  tour  of  duty?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<l  ( >ther  than  what  you  have  just  told  us,  you  have  no  evidence  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  44  men  lived  there  Ma\  1.  L902?  A.  No.  sir.  I  had  no  way  of  getting  any 
of  them. 

().  You  did  not  look  at  the  hotel  register,  did  you?— A.   No.  sir;  1  did  not. 

<}.    You  did  not  ask  to  look  at  it?— A.    No,  sir. 

(^.    About  what    time  was   this   that    you   called      not    time  of  day  hut   the  time   of 

year    at  the  Falmouth  House?— A.  Well,  that  must  have  a  few  days  after  ]  was  at 

1  and  '■'•  Lowell  street. 

Q.   That  is.  towards  the  last  of  May  or  1st  of  June? — A.   Round  that  time. 

i}.  That  is  aboul  the  time  you  were  closing  up;  you  generally  '_ret  through  the 
street  assessment? — A.   We  finish  from  the  10th  to  the  15th. 

Q     It  was  some  time  in  .June? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  were  an  assessor  and  wanted  the  list  of  names  of  the  men 
who  stopped  there  May  1,  L902? — A.    1  said  who  lived  there. 

(,».  Anything  else  than  that?— A.  No.  sir;  I  impressed  on  his  mind,  as  1  did  on  all 
of  them,  to  be  sure  he  was  right. 

Q.    And  that  you  would  call  the  next  morning  lor  the  list'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.   Are  you  quite  sure  that  was  all  you  asked  of  him'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  Well,  as  you  recollect  it,  that  is  all  you  asked  of  anybody? — A.  I  don'tremem- 
ber  of  asking  anything  else.     1  ask  what  1  am  required  to  ask  by  law. 

<}.  Were  those  all  the  usual  questions  you  asked? — A.  Those  were  the  usual  ques- 
tions, sir. 

Q.    You  are  quite  sure  of  that,  the  substance  of  what  you  said? — A.    Ye-. 

Q.  Where  did  von  ge"t  the  information  that  McLaughlin,  who  stopped  at  the  Fal- 
mouth House  according  to  your  assessment,  lived  previously  at  154  Leverett  street 
the  year  before?— A.  It  was  on  my  list.  I  asked  thequestion  where  he  was  the  year 
before. 

<,).  Did  you  leaveaset  of  assessment  blanks  there? — A.  1  don't  remember  whether 
1  did  or  not. 

<^.  Are  you  accustomed  to  leave  them  there? — A.  Where  there  is  a  large  number 
I  leave  them. 

<^.  You  did  not  leave  a  set  of  assessment  blanks  at  1  and  '.'<  Lowell  street  or  19 
Causeway  street'.'— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  year  before  these  were  lodging  houses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

»}.  1  presume  you  could  see  from  the  record  that  a  number  of  men  had  been 
assessed  there  the  '.ear  before?— A.     Yes. 

Q.  And  that  naturally  would  suggest  leaving  with  them  some  assessment  blanks? — 

A.   I  always  got  the  information  made  out  from  him. 

Q.  You  always  urot  the  information  from  some  people,  and  from  that  you  gave  the 
information  to  the  hoard  of  assessors  of  who  the  people  were  that  were  there? — A. 
Yes.  sir:  we  always  asked  the  names  of  everyone  in  the  house,  ami  generally  the 
name,  age,  and  occupation. 

Q.  I  pressed  you  hard  and  you  told  me  all  you  had  said  to  him,  and  only  after  I 
showed  you  what  there  is  on  this  lisl  and  suggested  that  the  information  is  there, 
tlid  you  say  that  you  must  have  asked  it.-  A.  Well,  it  i<  so  familiar  with  me  that  1 
wonder  you  did  ask  it. 

<^.  The  reason  that  you  think  you  asked  that  information  i-  because  the  informa- 
tion is  here?     \.   No,  sir;  I  asked  them  all. 

Q.  Didn't  [ask  you  what  the  usual  custom  was,  and  didn't  you  answer  and  tell 
me  all  the  usual  customs  in  Ward  8'.' — A.   Well,  1   have  answered'  the  usual  customs. 

Q.  Tell  me  whether  on  the  list  submitted  to  you  at  1  and  '■'•  Lowell  Btreel  the 
information  was  as  to  the  previous  place  where  the  men  were  assessed?— A.  It  was 
on  his  list. 
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<,».  Bui  it  was  not  on  the  regular  assessment  blank  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  or  aot. 

<,;.  What  is  your  impression? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not  on  tin-  regular 
assessment  blank. 

Q.  How  many  names  will  your  usual  assessment  blank  contain'.' —A.  1  should 
think  S  or  ML 

Q.  Now.  when  [  asked  you  to  describe  just  the  pieces  of  paper  that  Kane  gave  to 

you,  how  the  list  was  made  up.  whether  it  was  on  one  Long  sheet  of  paper,  and  how 
it  was  made  up.  where  he  got  the  paper,  and  where  he  l'o1  the  list,  you  said  you 
didn't  know,  didn't  you? — A.   I  don't  remember. 

<,».  Well,  did  you  know  at  that  time  aboul  tin-  assessment  blank,  when  I  asked 
you  live  or  ten  minutes  ago,  did  you  know  that  you  had  left  assessment  blanks  with 
Kane'.'    -A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  now'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  Then  so  far  as  you  know,  yon  did  not  leave  any  assessment  blanks  with 
Edward  Kane? — A.   So  far  as  I  know,  I  didn't. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  names  of  the  men  were  on  the  paper  that  Kane  gave  you.  he 
wrote  them  out  himself? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  him  to  give  you  that  information,  did  you,  when  you  asked 
him  for  a  list? — A.  1  told  him  I  wanted  a  list  of  the  people  lie  had  then-  on  tie-  1st 
of  May.  hut  of  course  I  told  him  the  other.-. 

<,).  Why  do  you  say  that  you  told  him  the  others? — A.   Because  I  told  the  others. 

<^.  You  remember,  now,  if  you  think  it  over,  that  that  list  of  names  was  made  by 
somebody  other  than  Edward  Kane,  don't  you? — A.    1  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

n.   You  don't  know  anything  about  it?   -A.   I  don't  know  who  it  was  made  out  by. 

»2-  Don't  you  know  That  it  was  made  out  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  your  assist- 
ants'.'— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  whether  it  was  or  was  not? — A.  I  am  quite  positive  it  is 
not. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  when  in  answer  to  my  previous  question  you  said  you 
didn't  remember? — A.   Because  I  should  have  noticed  it  if  it  was  in  his  writing. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  whether  vou  left  a  set  of  blanks  there  or  not? — A.  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  You  can't  help  recognizing  what  must  be  to  you  the  familiar  form  of  the 
assessors'  blank  that  was  taken  by  you  from  Edward  Kane? — A.  They  were  on 
assessors'  blanks,  or  something  that  purported  to  be.  1  am  quite  sure. 

Q.   Were  they  ruled  paper  on  the  assessors'  list? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q:    Is  thai  the  form  Mr.  Kane  gave  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  paper  in  the  form  of  an  assessor's  blank  with  all  instructions 
to  be  carried  out?  —  A.    I  did  not  look  to  see. 

<2-  What  was  there  about  it  that  impressed  you  that  it  was  an  assessor's  blank? — 
A.  1  don't  know  anything  particularly,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  they  were  on 
assessors'  blanks  or  something  that  purported  to  be  such. 

Q.  How  is  it  now  that  after  ten  minutes  discussing  it  you  say  you  think  it  was  on 
assessors'  blanks? — A.    You  are  trying  to  mix  me  up. 

Q.  Pardon  me.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  your  best  recollection. — A.  In  going  into 
a  thousand  place-  I  can't  recollect  each  individual  place,  the  actual  paper  the  man 
gave  me,  or  the  actual  means  1  used. 

(,».  Bui  this  was  rather  a'  special  occasion  in  the  tour  of  street  duty,  the  assessing 
of  83  men  from   1  and  3  Lowell  street'.' — A.    We  always  get  a  great  number  from  there 

Q.    It   duly  impressed   you,   the  number  of  polls  that   came  from   there? — A.    Not 

especially. 

Q.    Didn't  you  tell  us  just  now  that  Kane  told  you  he  stowed  them  away?       \      Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  it  didn't  impress  you  when  the  keeper  of  a  Lodging  house  tells  you 
that  he  stows  them  away? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

«,».  Then  you  were  impressed  with  your  experience  at  1  and  .">  Lowell  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  can  not  recollect  whether  or  not  this  li-t  of  names  was  made  out 
on  regular  assessment  blanks  and  whether  or  not  the  previous  residence  was  put  on 
or  not.  can   you?— A.   Of  course  it  was  put  on.     The  names  that    were  put  on  the 

books  as  I  read  them  to  the  clerk  gave  tin cupation  and  where  the  man  Lived  the 

year  before,  if  we  had  it;  if  not,  that  was  put  down  unknown. 

Q.  You  were  somewhat  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  names  were  given  you 
in  the  regular  form  with  all  the  particulars  with  the  names  for  the  books? — A.    1  am 

always  gratified  to  gel  what  I  suppose  is  good  information. 

Q.    And  you  felt  that  it  was  g 1  when  you  got  it  from  a  man  who  appeared  to  be 

a  clerk  in  the  house? — A.    lie  was  a  clerk. 
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(,».   Who  told  you  he  was  the  clerk? — A.   Himself. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  saw  him  the  year 
before  or  not. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Proprietor  Dorris  before? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  the  office  and 
asked  for  the  clerk. 

Q.   That   gratified   you    ' auae   thai    work   was  all   done   for  you   by  a   man   all 

unknown  to  you? — A.    He  was  not  unknown;   he  vvaa  the  clerk. 

<,>.    1^  he  there  now  .'--A.    I  don't  know;    I  never  saw  him  after  that. 

<^.  All  you  know  about  that  man  is  that  you  .-aw  him  one  night?-  A.  That  is  all 
I  know  of  him  and  all  1  wanted  to  know  about  him. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mohan: 

1 ,».   Is  it  customary  for  the  hoard  of  ass  give  instructions  to  their  asses 

in  a  body  before  they  -end  them  out'.'     A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  those  instructions  are  given  from  year  to  year  by  the  chairman  of  the 
hoard? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  all  the  assessors  are  assembled  and  the  chairman  describes  to  them 
their  duties?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  And  you  have  been  acting  as  assistant  assessor  how  many  years? — A.  Nine 
years. 

Q.  So  thai  each  one  of  those  years  you  have  heard  those  instructions  given  you? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  are  about  what  age,  Mr.  Carr? — A.  Sixty-live. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  were  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  section  33  of  chapter  12 
of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Volume  I,  which  read- as  follows: 

"Section  '■'>'■'>.  Keepers  of  taverns  and  boarding  houses  and  masters  and  mistresses 
of  dwelling  bouses  -hall,  upon  application  of  an  assessor  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  their  house  is  situated,  give  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  therein  w  ho  are 

liable  to  be  assessed  for  taxes.     Every  such  keeper,  master,  or  mistress  refusing  to 

give  such  information,  or  knowingly  giving  false  information,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  twenty  dollar-  for  each  offence." 

A.   Yes,  sir:    I  know  that. 

Q.  So  that  you  knew  if  anybody  gave  you  false  information  he  or  she  was  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution,  and  you  relied  on  the  honesty  of  the  masters  and  mistresses 
of  the  houses? — A.   I  did,  sir. 

'^.  The  Falmouth  House  is  a  large  hotel,  consisting  of  100  to  125  rooms? — A.  A 
large  number  of  rooms;  I  don't  know  the  exact  number. 

<,>.  And  it  is  a  hotel  that  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  period  of  time? — A.  For 
four  years  at  least. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  have  been  acting  as  assessor  it  has  been  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

i^.  You  found  this  man  whom  you  call  the  clerk  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  hotel?— 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   In  such  a  position  a-  you  would  expect  to  find  any  hotel  clerk? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  There  were  other  persons  in  the  office  when  you  went  there? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.    When  you  went  in  you  had  the  assistant  and  the  clerk  with  you? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

i,i.  So  that  all  the  conversation  which  you  had  in  relation  to  assessing  w  it li  the 
persons  from  whom  you  got  the  information  was  had  in  the  presence  of  your  assistant 

and  the  clerk? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.    Bui  the  talking  was  done  by  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  furnished  you  what  are  called  assessors'  blanks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

( \.  The\  are  furnished  you  by  your  sup'  rii  rs  at  the  office?      \.    Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Those  blanks  are  never  given  out  to  anybody  except  when  the  person  found  in 
the  house  is  unable  to  give  you  the  names? — A.   That  has  been  the  rule. 

< I.   That  is  the  rule  -one  of  the  instructions  of  your  superiors? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  ca>e  you  find  a  woman  or  child— whoever  chances  to  he  in  the  house 
and  is  unable  to  give  VOU  the  names — then  you  might  leave  a  blank,  instructing 
them  to  have  the  proprietor  rill  it  out  and  you  will  call  in  later  in  the  day,  when  you 
expect  to  find  the  proprietor  or  mistress  in?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

1 1.  At  1  and  3  Lowell  streel  you  saw  the  apartments  occupied  by  lodgers? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

<,>.    Did  you  see  an]    portion  of  them? — A.    I  saw  the  room  1   was  in. 
<  I.    You  were  shown  one  of  the  rooms'.' — A.    Yes. 

Q.  One  of  the  large  rooms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thai  contained  what  you  have  described  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Malley's 
question— a  double  tier  of  beds? — A.    No,  sir;  that  did  not.      You  are  mistaken. 
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<j.  Did  you  see  any  in  I  and  :;  Lowell  street? — A.  Xn.  sir;  I  did  not  go  into  the 
bedrooms. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  do  you  work  each  yearat  the  assessing? — A.  We  arc  allowed 
ftirty  days.     Sometimes  we  get  through  a  short  time  before  and  sometimes  it  laps 

ollt. 

<,>.   Usually  you  take  up  substantially  ali  the  forty  days?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  work  you  have  done  in  the  past  four  years,  and  sometimes  you  get  through 
before  the  forty  days  expire?   -A.  Perhaps;  I  most  always  do;  perhaps  a  week,  we 

will  say. 

Q.  Vim  would  get  through  in  perhaps  thirty-three  days?— A.  Tin'  hours  are 
dependent  upon  ourselves,  ami  ifwegel  tired  we  make  a  shorter  day  than  when  we 
work  easily. 

Q.  You  not  only  assess  poll  taxes,  but  real  estate  ami  personal  property,  so  that 
you  have  a  series  of  inquiries  to  make  of  all  persons  who  live  in  the  district? — 
A.    Yes   sir. 

Q.   You  iliil  not  live  during  any  of  the  past  four  year-  in  that  district?— A.   No,  air. 

Q.    You  never  lived  in  that  district,  did  you? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  no  political  affiliations  with  anybody  in  the  district? — A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  motive  lor  committing  or  consenting  to  any  illegal  assess- 
ments?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  you  were  being  imposed  on  by  any- 
one you  would  have  made  an  investigation? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

<,>.  You  were  satisfied  that  .Mr.  Kane,  of  1  and  :i  Lowell  street,  was  honest  in  his 
representations  to  you'.' — A.    He  seemed  to  me  to  he. 

i^.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  no  name  furnished  you  ha-  ever  Keen  stricken  from 
the  list'.' — A.  So  far  as  1  know,  it  has  not  been. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  a  provision  of  our  statutes  by  which  a  person  or  a  number 
of  persons  not  properly  assessed  could  he  stricken  from  the  number  in  the  ward? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2-  You  did  not  personally  examine  the  hook  which  Mr.  Kane  had  from  which  he 
] licked  out  names? — A.   No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.   Did  Kane  have  any  hook  at  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street? — A.    I  did  not  see  any  1 k. 

(}.  Did  not  see  any  book  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  persons  do  you  assess  in  the  course  of  your  forty  days? — 
A.    Do  vim  mean  for  polls  alone*? 

Q.    Yes.— A.    I  should  say  about  3,000. 

Q.  It  would  he  an  impossibility  for  you  at  this  date  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  interview  with  each  one  of  those  persons?— A.   Most  certainly 

it   would. 

<^.    You  have  it  in  your  mind  only  in  a  general  way? — A.    Yes. 

<2.  You  have  with  you,  either  in  your  own  possession  or  the  possession  of  the 
assistant  or  clerk,  a  copy  of  the  preceding  year's  assessment? — A.  It  is  on  last  year's 
hook  in  the  office;    1  don't  have  it. 

<  I.    You  don't  have  it? — A.    No,  sir. 

(,».  What  do  you  have  as  a  memorandum? — A.  Nothing;  it  is  all  in  black  and 
white  in  the  hooks. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  not  carried  by  one  of  the  three  of  you  the  last  scar's  hook  of 
polls? — A.   1  carry  the  last  hook  and  the  clerk    has  the  new  hook. 

<2-  Now  then,  before  you  direct  the  clerk  to  put  down  the  names,  do  you  look 
over  the  old  book? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  the  information  you  are  now  getting  corresponds  with  what  it  was 
la-t  year? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<  }.  [f  you  find  that  he  is  giving  you  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  a  resident  in  the 
same  place  last  year,  you  are  satisfied  about  that? — A.    J  put  it  down  here. 

<l.  If  you  find  that  he  was  not  registered  from  there  last  year,  you  get  the  place 
where  he  was  assessed   the  preceding  year? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  At  any  rate,  you  are  bound  to  get  from  him  information  as  to  where  the  per- 
son lived  the  previous  year?  A.  I  can't  always  do  it:  often  people  tell  me  they 
don't  know. 

<^.  Then,  oi  course,  you  make  a  memorandum  of  that? — A.   I  i mt  it  dow  n  unknown. 

<^.    And  all  of  that  appears  later  in  the  assessors'  records  in  t  he  city  hall?  —A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At   111  Causeway  street  the  proprietor  had  a  hook'.' — A.    Yes,  sir:   he  had. 

(}.   Lid  vmi  make  a  personal  inspection  of  that  hook'.'     A.   No,  sir;  [  did  not. 

Q.    You  saw  that  he  had  it?— A.    I  saw  that  he  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  hook  was  such  a  hook  as  is  kept  from  day  to  day  as 
a   hotel   register,  or  whether   it  was  only   some   hook    in  which    he,  in    his  own  way. 
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kept  an  account? — A.   I  should  say  it  was  one  in  which  he,  in  his  own  way,  kept  the 
account,  but  I  am  not  positive  abonl  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  impression  that  you  have  now — that  it  was  not  one  of  the  daily 
registers,  such  as  you  find  in  a  hotel,  bul  a  book  in  which  he  kept  an  account  in  his 

own  way? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  particular  method  be  had  in  keeping  the  account,  you  don't  know'.' — A. 
No,  sir. 

(,).  \fter  you  performed  your  work,  <  1  i *  1  you  make  reports,  turn  in  your  papers  at 
the  city  hall  to  the  chief  assessors?  -A.  We  turn  in  our  books. 

< }.  Ace  those  turned  in  from  day  to  day,  or  at  the  end  of  your  work?— A.  At  the 
end  of  our  work. 

Q.  Are  those  books,  after  you  turn  them  in,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  public, 
it  any  person  cares  to  call  for  them? — A.  No;  the  clerk  writes  a  book  for  inspection. 

He  has  real  estate  in  one  1 k  and  persona!  in  another.     Thai  is  not  necessarily  the 

clerk  with  me,  but  they  have  clerical  help  in  the  clerk's  room  downstairs. 

Q.  Then  these  clerks  at  the  office  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  from  the  hook-  turned 
in  hy  you  and  others  who  are  doing  similar  work  to  yours  through  the  city — to  take 
from  fho>e  books  the  information  contained  in  them  and  put  it  into  two  separate 
kinds  of  hooks,  one  as  to  real  estate  and  one  as  to  poll  taxes'.'     A.    I  so  understand  it. 

(I.  Now  those  hooks  are  kept  on  file  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  public? — 
A.   Tlie  real  estate  and  the  personal  property. 

»,».    At  1!)  Causeway  street,  did  you  see  the  room'.'— A.  Yes. 

(}.  How  Large  was  the  room  you  san  there  in  which  there  was  the  double  tiers  of 
beds?  -A.  1  can't  say  from  my  eye.  It  took  up  the  whole  floor  with  the  exception 
for  the  office  line.  etc. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  that  there  was  in  that  place  beds  for  the  number  of  persons 
whose  names  he  gave,  you? — A.   Perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  was  a  place  licensed  as  a  lodging  house  by 
the  hoard  of  health  under  our  law'.'— A.  No.  sir:  I  did  not  know;  I  understood  thai 
it  was. 

Q.    But  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? — A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  first  assistant  assessors  appointed  yearly? — A.  They  were  until  last 
year.  Last  year,  by  the  new  law  of  the  legislature,  they  were  appointed  for  three 
years. 

<i.  The  reappointment  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  work,  does  it  not? — A.  Well,  1  suppose  it  does. 

Q.  If  it  was  found  that  a  man  was  being  imposed  upon  and  assessing  illegally,  of 
course  he  would  not  expect  to  he  retained'.' — A.  lie  would  expect  to  be  dropped,  and 
he  ought  to  l>e. 

<,).  You  had  no  interest  in  1902,  or  in  any  other  year,  in  tin'  Congressional  fight 
in  the  Ninth  district?  — A.    Not  a  particle,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gentlemen. 

<j.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  who  was  the  successful  candidate'.'  Your 
clerk,  Mr.  O'Malley,  is  of  course  not  the  gentleman  who  is  counsel  for  Mr.  Conry 
here'.' — A.    I  don't  think  he  was. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  M ai.i.ky: 
»,».  You  nor  Mr.  O'Malley  have  no  interesl  in  the  Congressional  election?— A.   I 

don't  think  so. 

<2-  Mr.  Barry,  your  associate,  was  the  only  one  w  ho  would  have  any  interest  in  it. 
in  Ward  8,  because  of  his  residence  there,  because  he  was  a  Ward  8  Democrat'.' — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

•  2.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  law.  section  33,  of  chapter  12  of  the  Revised  haws 
as  to  what  keepers  of  taverns  would  have  to  do?— A.    In  what  respect'.' 

<,>.  l>iil  you  ever  read  anywhere  before,  or  ever  hear  any  where  before  yourself,  as 
to  the  duties  of  keepers  of  taverns  and   hoarding  houses,  tin-  masters  and   ".list r 
of  dwelling  houses,  to  give  you   the   names?— A.    Yes.  sir:  that  was  given  me  when 
I  first  commenced  to  a-sess. 

Q.   Nine  years  ago?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  the  last  time  you  heard  of  it?— A.    No.  sir. 

Q.  If  that  was  so.  why  didn't  you  get  the  li>t  of  names  from  the  keeper  of  the  Fal- 
mouth House?-    A.    I  '_rot  it  from  his  clerk. 

(j.    You  did  not  gel  it  from  tin    keeper,  did  you? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  get  it  from  the  clerk  who  gave  it  to  you— that 
is,  you  didn't  know  the  clerk,  so  that  if  you  wished  to  start  a  prosecution  against 
anybody  forgiving  false  name-,  you  would  not  know  where  you  would  get  the  man 
who  had  done  it.  would  you'.' — A.    No.  sir. 

Q.   You  could  not  describe  him? — A.   No.  sir. 

<2-   He  was  nol  the  keeper,  was  he?  -A.   No.  sir;  he  was  the  clerk,  as  I   told  yon. 
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Q.  Now,  if  a  week  or  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  you  discovered  that  44 
names  had  been  given  you,  whereas  you  discovered  they  did  not  live  tin-re  at  all, 
you  would  ni>t  lir  able  to  describe  the  man  unless  he  happened  to  be  the  clerk  and 
kept  his  job  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks'.'--  A.   I  supposed  it  was  the  clerk. 

<2-  You  did  not  have  the  name  of  the  man?  You  could  not  hold  Dorris  responsi- 
ble for  it,  because  you  had  never  seen  him? — A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Doris. 

<^.  You  never  got  any  list  of  names  from  him,  did  you? — A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  had  in  previous  years  or  not. 

Q.  I  >i.  I  you  ever  known)  the  prosecution  of  any  innkeepers  or  boarding-house 
or  tavern  keepers  for  not  giving  up  names  to  yon  as  representing  the  hoard  of  asses- 
sors?—  A.    I  don't  recall  any  now. 

<}.  Or  for  ever  giving  erroneous  names? — A.  No:  1  don't  recall  any. 

By  .Mr.  Moran: 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  tint  this  section  of  the  law  is  printed  in  that  hook  which 
you  carry  around,  and  it  is  also  printed  on  the  blanks'.' — A.  It  i~  printed  on  the 
blanks;  yes,  sir. 

(I.  It  frequently  happens,  does  it  not,  that  you  have  to  call  in  an  officer  to  compel 
them  to  give  you  information? — A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  happen  frequently,  hut  now 
and  then.  When  we  find  a  person  who  refuses  to  give  us  that  information  we  go, 
as  the  saying  is,  and  get  a  "cop." 

Q.  It  is  not  any  of  your  duty  as  first  assistant  assessor  to  institute  prosecutions? — 
A.   Xo,  sir. 

Q.   There  is  a  district  attorney  who  is  a  Democrat? — A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  hoard  of  police,  and  that  consists  of  two  Republicans  and  one 
Democrat,  all  appointed  by  the  governor?— A.  I  don't  know  the  politics. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  governor  appoints  them? — A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  the 
politics  of  the  members. 

»,».  If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  it  does  not  lie  with  you. 
hut  those  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute?     It  is  not  your-'.' — A.   Xo,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mai. ley: 

•  2.  You  did  not  have  to  bring  in  the  policemen  to  Edward  Kane's  or  Hi  Causeway 
street,  nor  to  the  Falmouth  House,  to  get  those  names? — A.   Xo,  sir. 

0-  Or  to  26  Pitts  street?— A.   Xo,  sir. 

<,».  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  know  of  police  going  to  Kane's  house  for  another 
purpose'.' — A.    Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  police  going  there  because  he  illegally  kept  a  lodging  house 
ami  did  not  keep  the  names  of  the  people'.' — A.    Xo.  sir. 

<^.  How  many  times  did  you  have  to  bring  in  a  policeman  off  his  heat  to  obtain 
the  names  in  Ward  8? — A.    1  did  not  have  to — no,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrington.  1  would  liketoask  the  court  for  the  list  of  witnesses  summoned 
to  be  called  to-day,  so  that  they  may  lie  made  part  of  the  records.  [Paper  passed 
over,  Ex.  15].  I  now  offer  the  list  of  names  of  persons  summoned  to  testify  to-day. 
served  on  John  A.  Keliher  (Ex.  158). 

1  also  offer  the  following  names  of  people  called  as  witnesses:  Moses  I.  F.  Rubin 
I  Fx.  159);  Harry  Brown,  12  Blossom  street  |  Ex.  160),  Thomas  F.  Finney,  45  Green 
street  (Ex.  161  I;  Edward  A.  Maloney,  66  Webster  street  I  Fx.  162). 

The  purpose  for  which  Mr.  .Maloney  is  called  is  that  he  is  the  manager  of  circula- 
tion of  the  Boston  Post,  and  we  desire  to  show  by  him  the  circulation  of  the  Boston 
Post  on  November  3,  1902,  and  we  also  wanted  it  made  part  of  the  record  that  the 
Post  is  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  Xew  England. 

Mr.  Mohan.  I  <ln  not  agree  that  it  is  the  leading  one.  hut  one  of  the  two  leading 
papers,  and  the  more  popular,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  will  put  it  this  way:  That  the  Post  is  one  of  the  largest  cir- 
culating papers  in  Boston  in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  district. 

Mr.  M alley!  And  that  in  that  paper  the  telegram  was  published. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  will  call  the  following  names:  Dominick  Nbvemo,  2  Cotting 

place;    Nathan   F.  Gooker,   1   Cotting  street:  Eagan,    li>  Norman  street:  

Brown,  10  Norman  street:  Charles  Kaplovitz,  10  Norman  street;  Angelo  Tookey, 
Fred  c.  Locke,  47  Chambers  street;  .John  F.  Buckley,  49  Chambers  street;  William 
L.  Dolau,  49  Chambers  street. 

I  offer  the  following  subpoenas  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  default  of  the  wit- 
nesses therein  named  noted:  Henry  P..  Mitchell.  10  Norman  street  (Ex.  L63)j  Fred 
W.  Edwards,  It*  Norman  street  Ex.  164  I;  Peter  Pollack,  17  Lyman  street  (Ex.  165); 
Jacob  Brisky,  1  Eaton  place  i  Ex.  166);  Hyman  Goldberg,  I  Eaton  place  I  Ex.  167), 
John  F.  Weir,  3  South  Margin  street  j  Ex.  L68);  Eugene  A.  Sullivan,  36  South  Mar- 
gin street  i  Ex.  169);  Joseph  H.  Simmons.  119  Stani ford  street  i  Ex.  l7o>:  Frederick 
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Foley,  134  Seneca  street  (Ex.  171);  Daniel  F.  Gallagher,  134  Staniford  street  (Ex. 
172);  Thomas  Burrton,  69  Staniford  street  (Ex.  173);  Sigmund  Fine,  11  Norman 
street  (Ex.  L74);  Joseph  Coleman,  L40  Merrimac  streel  (Ex.  175);  Charles  F.  Quinn, 
2  Lynde  Streel  place  I  Kx.  176);  Dennis  F.  Callanan,  11  Lynde  street  i  Kx.  177);  John 
J.  Sheehan,  .".7  Lynde  street  i  Kx.  178);  William  C.  McCarthy,  42  Lynde  street  |  Ex. 
179);  Bernard  Teitelbaum,  44  Lynde  streel  (Ex.  L80);  Samuel  Blech,  44  Lynde  street, 
(Ex.181);  William  Gore,  rear  34  Lynde  street  (Ex.  L82);John  M.  Hartley,  19  Stank 
ford  street  (  Ex.  1830;  John  Flanagan,  11  Staniford  place  I  Ex.  184);  Thomas  J.  Sears, 
44  Staniford  street  I  Ex.  185  I;  Arthur  W.Olson,  10 Green  street  |  Ex.  186);  Charles  R. 
Gilbert,  69  Green  street  (Ex.  187);  Sam  Rusidsky,  68  Green  street  (Ex.  188);  Joseph 
Tenaublott,  6  Hale  street  i  Kx.  189);  William  L.  Dahlin,  49  Chambers  street  iF.x. 
190);  John  F.  Brickley,  49  Chambers  street  (Ex.  191  i:  Angelo  Tucci,  2  Lyman  place 
(Kx.  192);  Charles  Klaplovech,  10  Norman  street  Ex.  193);  George  A.  Brown,  L0 
Norman  street  i  Ex.  194);  Eugene  J.  Eagan,  10  Norman  street  I  Ex.  195);  Nathan  L. 
Drooker,  1  Gouch  Street  place  (Ex.  196) ;  Domenico  Marino,  2  Gouch  Street  place 
(Ex.  197). 

MAX  LIPSHIPZ,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Harrington: 

<^.  What  is  your  name  and  age? — A.  .Max  Lipshipz;  age  37. 

<].    Where  were  yon  horn? — A.   Russia. 

<^.   How  longhave  you  been  in  America? — A.  About  ten  years. 

Q.   When  were  you  naturalized? — A.   About  four  vears  ago. 

Q.   Where?— A. "Right  here  in  the  West  End. 

Q.  Who  were  your  witnesses? — A.  1  don't  remember  them. 

Q.   Where  were  you  living  the  1st  of  May,  1902? — A.  At  78  Green  street. 

<,>.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  f>9  Chambers  street. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Since  August,  1902. 

(}.   How  long  did  you  live  at  78  Green  street? — A.   About  three  and  one-half  years. 

i}.   What  directions,  if  any,  did  you  give  for  the  forwarding  of  your  mail  from  78 
Green  street  to  your  present  place  of  abode? — A.   I  don't  understand. 

<,).    Did  you  give  the  postman  or  postmaster  any  direction  as  to  the  forwarding  of 
your  mail? — A.  To  69  Chambers  street. 

Q.   When  did  you  do  that? — A.  Just  as  soon  as  1  moved. 

Q.   And  you  moved  last  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  special  directions  as  to  registered  mail  to  be  forwarded  to 
you? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  mail  directed  to  78  Green  street  not  being  received  by 
you.  being  returned  to  the  sender'.' — A.    I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  received  mail  directed  to  your  former  residence    on  Green  street? — 
A.    As  soon  as  I  moved  in  I  did. 

Q.   Where  did  you  live  before  >Tou  lived  at  78  Green  street? — A.  I  lived  once  in  9 
Crescent  place. 

i^.    How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.   I  lived  there  about  two  years,  I  think. 

Q.    Where  did  vim  live  before  you  lived  at  No.  9? — A.   1  lived  before  in  No.  .">  and 
No.  11. 

Q.   How  long  were  you  living  in  Hale  street'.' — A.    I  lived  in  Hale  street  four  or  live 
years. 

Q.   Where  did  yoil  live  before  that? — A.   Once  J   lived  on  Revere  street. 

<}.    How  long  have  you  been  on  the  voting  list  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   I  believe 
it  is  about  four  years  or  so. 

•Q.  Did  you  vote  from  Hale  street?— A.  I  don't  think  so:  I  guess  1  did;  1  am  not 
positive,  just  the  same. 

I}.    How  long  since  you  lived  in  Hale  street? — A.    It  is  not  quite  four  years. 

i^.    Where  did  you  live  before  living  on  Revere  street?— A.    I  just  came  here  then. 

Q.    You  came  direct  from  Russia  to  Boston? — A.   Directly  from  Russia  to  Philadel- 
phia;  lived  there  a  few  months,  and  came  to  Boston  and  lived  on  Salem  street. 

Q.   How  long? — A.  Oh,  about  a  year  or  so. 

<^.    Was  it  a  year  or  more? — A.   It  is  about  a  year. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.    I  moved  to  Brighton  street. 

<,>.    How  long  did  you  live  there? — A.   About  a  year  and  a  half:   I  don't  remember. 

<{.   From  Brighton  street  where  did  you  go?— A.   To  Revere  street. 

<^.    How  long  did  you  live  on  Revere  street? — A.    I  lived  there  a  year  or  two. 

<j.  Was  it  nearer  one  year  or  two  years? — A.  Pretty  near  two  years.     From  Revere 

street  I  moved  to  Hale  street. 

Q.    How   long  did  you  remain  there? — A.   Something  like  three  or  four  years. 
Q.    Was  it  four  or  three'.'  -A.    1  guess  nearer  four. 
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<l  From  there  where  did  you  •:,,•>_ a.  To  78  Green  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there?— A.  Three  and  a  half  years. 

<^.   From  Green  street  you  went  to  where'.' — A.  To  69  Chambers  street. 

i^.  How  long  did  you  live  there?— A.  Since  last  August. 

Q.  You  have  Keen  iii  America  ten  years? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

FRED  ('.  LOCKE,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Harrington: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.   Fred  C.  Locke. 

(j.  Your  age? — A.   Forty-two. 

<v».  Where  were  you  born? — A.   Haverhill,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  In  the  telephone  business,  tor  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live..n  May  i.  L902?— A.  At  47  Chambers  street. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.   At  17  Casenove  street. 

<^.  When  did  you  leave  Chambers  street?— A.  <  m  the  L'7th  of  last  August. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Boston? — A.  I  have  been  working  for  the  tele- 
phone company  about  twenty-two  years. 

Q.  What  directions  did  you  give  to  the  post-office  authorities  as  to  forwarding  your 
mail?— A.    Not  any.      I   told  Dr.    Parker  where   I    was  Lroin<:  to.  and  to  forward'  the 

letters. 

<,>.   Did  yon  receive  mail  since  moving  from  47  Chambers  street?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,».  Do  you  know  of  any  mail  that  was  sent  to  47  Chambers  street?— A.  There  has 
been  some  received  by  me  that  was  marked  there.      I   suppose  they  sent  it  through. 

<l  Do  you  know  why  any  mail  sent  to  47  Chambers  street  should  not  be  received 
there? — A.   T  do  not. 

*l  Can  you  account  for  a  registered  letter  sent  to  you  at  47  Chambers  street  being 
returned? — A.  T  don't  remember  <rettin.Lr  a  registered  letter. 

No  cross-examination. 

JOHN  .1.  HAYES,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Harrixoton: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  John  .1.  Haves, 
29  Athens  place,  Cambridge. 

<l   Where  were  you  born? — A.    In  Cambridge. 

Q.    How  lon^r  have  you  lived  there'.' — A.   Since  I  was  born. 

<,>.    How   long  have  you  lived  in  Athens  place'.' — A.    About  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Anglin? — A.   Yes,  sir;   I  do. 

<}.   Do  you  know  where  he  was  born? — A.    I  think  he  was  born  in  Cambridge. 

<^.  How  long  have  you  known  him? — A.   1  have  known  him  as  long  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  How  long  has  Patrick  Anglin  lived  in  Cambridge? — A.   I  don't  know. 

<^.  When  was  the  last  time  you  knew  him  to  have  been  living  in  Cambridge? — 
A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

<^.   Does  he  live  in  Cambridge  now'? — A.   Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  in  Cambridge?— A.  No;  I  have  not  seen  him  there.  I  probably 
saw  him  when  he  was  going  to  his  people. 

<,».  When  have  you  last  seen  him  at  Cambridge? — A.  I  should  say  about  live 
months  ago. 

Q.  How  often  diil  you  see  him  in  ( lam  bridge  prior  to  five  months  ago? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

<2-  That  was  about  November,  1902,  was  it  not?    A.   [t was  about  that  time. 

(}.    About  election  time?-  A.    Ves:  about  that  time. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  see  him  in  Cambridge  about  that  time,  or  prior  to 
it?— A.    1  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.   Did  you  see  him  every  day? — A.  No. 
<^.   Every  night?  -A.   No. 
ij.   Every  other  day? — A.  No. 

Q.   Twice  a  week'.'— A.    No. 

<}.   Once  a  week'.'-  A.    No. 

(}.   Well,  once  a  month?— A.    No:  not  that  either. 

Q.    Do  you  spend  all  your  time  in  <  lambridge? — A.    No. 

<].  Did  you  meet  Patrick  Anglin  at  any  time  prior  to  November  4,  L902? — A.  No. 

sir. 

Q.    And  subsequent  to  Mas    I.  1902?-    A.   No,  sir. 

<l  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Patrick  Anglin  between  May!,  1902, 
and  November  4,   1902? — A.    Not  thai   I  remember. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  statement  to  anybody  that  you  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Patrick  A.nglin  between  May  1  and  November  4,  1902?— A.  I  can't  say  that  I 
.lid. 

(I  Where  were  you  last  Friday  oight? — A.  T  think  I  was  in  Boston. 

<l   Whom  <li<l  you  meet  in  Boston?  -  A.    Well.  I  can't  say. 

<,».  Do  you  remember  meeting  me  Fridaynighl  in  Boston?— A.  Yes;  itwasFriday 
night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  that  took  place  between  yon  and  me  Fri- 
day night? — A.   Yes;  I  do. 

Q.   Will  you  tell  me  the  conversation?— A.   Well.  I  don't  know,  only  that  th< n- 

versation  was  that   1  was  to  see  you  Saturday  morning;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it; 
that  is  all  the  conversation  was. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.   That  concludes  all  this  list. 

Adjourned. 

E  ist  Boston  District  Court. 
Commonwealth  or  Massa<  husetts,  Suffolk,  ss: 

1  herein  certify  that  this  volume,  containing  about  34  pages,  is  a  tine  and  correct 
record  of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  in  the  contested  election  case  of  Joseph  A. 
Conrv  against  John  A.'  Keliher,  before  me,  on  March  31,  L903,  all  signatures  having 
hen' waived.  The  exhibits  herein  referred  to  accompany  this  volume  and  are 
marked  as  herein  described. 

Joseph   11.  B  irnes,  -1  r., 
Special  Justia  East  Boston  District  Court. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  City  of  Boston. 

Votes  cast  for  Congressman,  Statt  Election,  mo.'.  Ninth  Congressional  district. 


Joseph  A. 

Conry, 
Dem.  Nat. 
Nom.  Pa- 
per. 

John  A. 
Keliher.a 

Dem.Cit. 
Num.  Pa- 
per. 

James  J. 
McVey,  So- 
cialist. 

Charles  T. 
Witt,  Re- 
publican. 

Blanks. 

Ward  l. 

103 

w 

157 
130 
214 
288 
252 
215 
94 

22 
17 
19 
21 
44 
64 
59 
131 
29 

19 
15 
17 
17 
20 
43 
34 
46 
17 

139 
216 
277 
217 
195 
74 
1.54 
123 
104 

12 

■  > 

10 

:', 

4 

5 

(i 

13 

9 

7 

18 

27 

8...                      

13 

9 

12 

Total 

1,543 

406 

228 

1,529 

121 

Ward  .'. 

269 

'.'is 
271 

251 

22>.l 
269 
365 
307 

76 
19 

mi 

SI 

59 

40 
ti7 
86 

43 
20 
20 
2-". 
34 
21 
35 
33 

53 

:;:. 
18 
39 
35 
69 
43 
63 

26 

■• 

10 

;: 

12 

1    .             

14 

i; 

15 
13 

21 

s 

25 

Total 

2,182 

538 

231 

385 

136 

Ward  9. 

124 

222 

302 

7:; 
150 
n:; 
L92 
172 
158 

15 

21 
14 
22 
27 
10 

154 

70 
84 

19 

A] 

18 

10 

•  i 

1, 

3 

11 

4             

14 

14 

6 

10 

Total 

1,353 

112 

376 

76 

Ward  1. 

178 
103 

It  .7 
188 

lit". 

140 
89 
129 
139 
151 
L2  i 

j  7 

;i 

if. 
L8 

1". 

21 

1^ 
110 
128 

711 
14 
B2 

4 

10 

8 

4                           

14 

19 

<; 

14 

773 

lor. 

452 

69 

a  Fleeted. 
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Votes  coat  for  Congressman,  State  Election,  1902,  Ninth  Congressional  district    Cont'd. 


losepb  \ 
i  '.in  \ 
Dem.  Nat. 
Nomi.  Pa- 
per. 

John  a. 
Dem,  Cil 

N.iin    I'm 

per. 

Tames  .1. 
clallst. 

Charles  T, 

w  in,  Re 
publican, 

Blanks, 

Ward 

in;; 
217 
226 
71 
199 
i  15 

206 
168 

63 

mi 

117 

n 

i- 

17 

10 

18 
19 

68 
16 

07 
IX 

to 

8 

In 





i         

, 

5 

16 

(i 

12 

Total 

963 

741 

93 

383 

75 

Wards. 
Precincl  i  

78 
94 
88 
116 

Ml 

66 

101 

■  i 

1711 
234 
234 

•JIKI 

2 19 
57 

212 

277 

4 

20 
10 
11 

::s 

6 
18 

8 

22 

29 

IS 

28 
36 

'.HI 

26 

17 

29 

2 

in 

:; 

i 

i  . 

il 

<> 

3 

7 

38 

8 

81 

Total 

667 

1,633 

124 

296 

262 

Ward  ;. 

62 

91 
136 
63 

i  .i, 
129 

84 
128 

177 
117 
2110 
173 

1  1 
IK 

:;i 

12 

2;; 

IS 

63 
36 

..7 

65 
11 
21 

1 

■i 

18 

:i 

ll 

i  

g 

6 

17 

t: 

10 

627 

964 

119 

256 

64 

Ward  v 
Precinct  I 

i,:; 
88 
59 
Ill 
92 
93 

167 

88 
368 

161 

IS 
27 
20 
17 

OS 
10 

25 

,. 
149 

38 
62 

26 

■> 

39 

:s 

6 

i  

27 

5 

12 

6 

II 

Total 

504 

2,103 

259 

370 

lsl 

Ward  9. 
Precincl  l  

1117 
III 

'.Ml 

161 

7."> 
71 
180 

207 

383 

271 

279 

17:: 

96 

264 

54 

::s 
30 
::i 
88 

2;: 

22 

(9 
16 
9 

■  I 
116 
no 

18 

21 

2 

20 

8 

17 

i      

16 

5 

1  • 

6     

86 

7 

2  ; 

Total 

•;i- 

1 ,  686 

236 

401 

•         143 

Ward  /.'. 
Precincl  6 

162 

129 

268 
184 

;:7 
19 

111 

02 

7 

21 

Total 

291 

152 

r.i; 

173 

60 

<  (rand  total 

9,754 

10,184 

1,564 

4,621 

1,187 

Registered  TOters,  38,768.    Votescast,  20,12;:. 

Proporti i  mi  n  registered  who  rotcd,  77.38  pei  cenl 

The  balance  of  10 is  district  comprises  \\  Inthrop. 


A  true  copy. 
Attest: 


March  30,   L903. 


Bo  \i:i>  "i    Elect  ms  <  Iom mission! as, 

John  M  vrtin,  <  Tiairman. 


(  «»m:v    vs.   kki.iiU'.i:.  •"'  l  ' 

Office  of  Town  Ci  i  rk, 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  Mar.  i8t  1903. 

V.   V.   II  w:niN'.i"\,   Esq. 

Dbab  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  27th  March  will  say,  the  vote  for  I  ongressman  in  the 
town  of  Winthrop  on  November  4,  1902,  was  as  follows: 

roseoh  \  Conry.of  Bosion,  had  three  hundred  and  forty-five  votes 345 

John  A.  Keliher,  of  Boston,  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-eighl  votes L6» 

rames  .1    McVev,  of  Boston,  had  seventeen  votes - 

cSriee  T.  Witt,  of  Boston,  had  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes 18' 

\  true  copy  of  record. 

.  Sumner  F]  o\  d. 

Attest:  Town  rin-L. 


TESTIMONY  FOR  CONTESTEE. 

NOTICE   TO   TAKE    DEPOSITIONS. 

Boston,  M  iss.,  Jum  J ;.  1903. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  or  his  Attorney: 

You  arc  hereby  aotified  that  I  intend  to  take  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  given  in  the  appended  list,  on  .Monday,  June  L5,  L903,  for 
the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contest,  wherein  I  am 
the  contestee  and  yon  are  the  contestant,  relative  to  the  office  of  Representative 
in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  tin-  United  States  from  the  Ninth  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  before  William  II. 
Preble,  esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  Charlestown  district  court,  at  the  court-house  on 
Pemberton  Square  in  said  Boston,  and  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not  eon- 
eluded  on  said  date  a  further  taking  of  said  depositions  will  he  continued  from  day 
to  day  at  the  same  hour  and  place  until  fully  concluded. 

Joseph  A.  Conry,  147  Webster  street,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Lorin  S.  Gray,  Id  Auck- 
land street,  Boston,  Mass.:  Daniel  P.Cameron,  54  West  Newton  street.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Jonathan  J.  Tomlinson,  18  Gibson  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  C.  E.  Clark.  190 
Adams  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  William  Ciefre,  BO  Castle  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Samuel  Jacobson,  52  Poplar  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  A.  Keliheb. 
By  his  attorney.  FBANCIS  A.  CAMPBELL. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

Robert  ]•',.  Maguire,  Deputy  Sheriff. 

Bostox,  ./«/,,   /.'.  1903. 
Suffolk,  ss: 

T  this  day  served  the  within  notice  upon  Charles  F.  M.  Malley,  esq.,  attorney  for 
the  within  named  Joseph  A.  Conry,  es<|..  by  delivering  to  him  in  hand  the  original 
notice  of  which  the  within  is  an  attested  copy. 

Robert  E.  Maguire,  Deputy  Sheriff. 

Boston,  June  I/.  19< 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk,  88: 

The  fact  is  hereby  acknowledged  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  of  the  notice  or 
paper  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy  without  waiving  any  rights  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment other  than  admitting  the  service  of  the  original  of  the  notice  or  paper  of  which 
the  within  is  a  copy. 

Charles  F.  M.  M  \i  i  by, 
Attorney  ofrecordfor  ./"></</<  A.  ''num. 

Boston,  M  \--..  Jum  Jo.  J!"'.:. 
William  II.  Preble,  Esq., 

Special  Justice  of  the  Charlestown  District  Court: 
On  behalf  of  John  A.  Keliher,  contestee,  in  a  contested  Congressional  election  case 

brought  by  Joseph  A.  Conry.  contestant,  in  the    Ninth    Massachusetts  Congressional 

district.  I  hereby  apply  to  yon,  under  the  Revised  statute-  of  the  United  States,  sec- 
tion   110,  as  judge  01  a  court  of   record   of  the  Commonwealth   of  Massachusetts,  for 

the  issuance  of  Bubpoenas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  following-named  witnesses 
at  the  court-house,  on  Pemberton  Square,  Bo-ton.  within  said  district,  to  the  follow- 
ing-named witnesses,  whose  name- and  addresses  are  herein  submitted  for  examina- 
tion on  June  15,  L903,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.: 
Joseph  A.  Conry,   117  Webster  street,   East   Boston,  Mass.;   Lorin   S.  Cray.   LO 
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Auckland  Btreet,  Boston,  .Mas.-.;  Daniel  P.  Cameron,  54  West  Newton  street,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Jonathan  .1.  Tomlinson,  18  Gibson  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  JohnC.  E.  (lark,  190 
Adams  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  William  Ciefre,  60  Castle  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Samuel  Jacobson,  52  Poplar  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN   A.   Keliher. 
By  his  attorney,  Francis  A.  Campbell. 

Boston,  Ma-.-.,  .hn,,  /»;.  l'ju.;. 
Mr.  Joseph   A.  Conry,  or  his  Attorney. 

Dear  Sir:  You  arc  hereby  notified  that  I  intend  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses whose  tiaincs  ami  addresses  are  given  in  the  appended  list,  on  Thursday,  June 
18,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  testimony  in  the  pending  election  contesl 
wherein  you  are  the  contestant  ami  I  am  contestee,  relative  to  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  of  the  United  states  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
district  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  hour  of  •'!  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  William  II. 
Preble,  esq.,  a  special  justice  of  the  Charlestown  district  municipal  court  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  at  the  court-house  on  Pemberton  square,  in  said  Boston,  within  said  dis- 
trict, ami  if  the  taking  of  said  depositions  is  not  concluded  on  said  .late,  the  further 
taking  of  such  testimony  will  he  continued  from  day  to  day  at  the  same  hour  and 
place  until  fully  concluded. 

John  II.  Mahoney,  116  Hutchins  street.  Huston,  Mass.:  William  .1.  Hyland,  67 
Horace  street,  Easl  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  E.  Folsom,  30  Esmond  >treet.  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  M.  Minton,  Orchard  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Ma<s.:  Daniel  .1.  Kiley.  13 
Allen  street;  Jacob  Robinson,  14  Hancock  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  I'.  (lark,  is 
Chestnut  street.  Charlestown;  Thomas  M.  Mullen,  4oo  East  Sixth  street.  South 
Boston. 

William  H.  Preble,  Special  Justice. 

A  true  copy,  attest: 

Albert  C.  Tilden,  Deputy  Sheriff. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Office  ok  the  Secretary, 

Hashm.  June  ]■'.  1908. 
I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1901,  William  II.  Preble  was 
appointed  ami  commissioned,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1901,  was  duly 
qualified  thereunder  as  one  of  the  special  justices  of  the  municipal  court  of  the 
Charlestown  district  of  the  city  of  Boston;  to  hold  said  trust  during  his  good 
behavior  therein;  and  further,  that  the  commission  of  said  William  II.  Preble  as 
such  special  justice  has  been  continuously  and  is  now  in  full  force  and  effect;  and 
that  to  his  act-  and  attestations  as  such  full  faith  and  credit  should  he  given  in  and 
i  nit  of  court. 

In  testimony  of  which  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  meat  seal  of  the  Commonwealth. 
[seal.]  Wm.  M.  Olin, 

tary  of  the  <  'orhmonviealth. 

TWELFTH   HEARING. 

Boston,  Jam  15,  1908. 

Before  Justice  William  II.  Preble: 

The  t'oi  rt.  Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  go  on.  Is  Mr.  Conry  represented?  As  I 
hear  no  response  I  will  hear  from  you.  .Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  offer  the  answer  of  John  A.  Keliher  in  this  case  and  ask  that 
the  stenographer  mark  it. 

The  COURT.    As  then-  is  no  appearance   for    Mr.  Conry  you   ask    me  to  receive   that 

paper  as  a  part  of  the  evidence? 

Mr.  Campbell.   As  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  returned  member,  John  A.  Keliher. 

The  Court.  This  may  he  marked  Exhibit  A.  I  am  not  ruling  on  your  rightto 
file  any  paper  that  you  desire.      I  take  w  hatever  evidence  is  offered. 

Mr.  (  Sampbell.  Now  1  offer  notice  tow  itnesses  subpoenaed  under  the  notice  served 
on  Joseph  A.  Conry. 

The  Court.  That  may  he  tiled  ami  marked  Exhibit  B. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Now  I  would  like  to  call  the  witnesses  and  have  them  sworn.  1 
offer  this  request  for  hearing  before  William  II.  Preble,  esq.     I  Exhibh  I  . 

I  will  call  the  witnesses:  Joseph  A.  Conry,  r>7  Webster  street,  East  Boston;  Lorin 
S.  Gray,  U»  Auckland  street.  Dorchester;  Daniel  J.  Cameron.  54  West  New  ton  street. 
Boston;  Jonathan  Tomlinson,  is  Gibson  street.  Boston;  J.  C.  E.  Clark.  190  Adams 
street,  1  torchester;  Mrs.  William  <  liefre,  60  Castle  street,  Boston,  and  Samuel  Jacobson, 
52  Poplar  street,  Boston. 
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The  Conn.  Mr.  Corny. 

Mr.  Campbell.   Mr.  Conry  is  not  here.     Mr.  Jacobson  is  liere. 

(The  witnesses  were  then  sworn  by  the  judge. 

The  Court.  Now,  in  regard  to  those  two  witnesses  that  do  not  appear,  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  notices  were  sent  to  them  you  may  prepare  a  petition  to  the  United 
States  court,  which  I  will  verify,  and  let  the  judge  of  the  United  States  courl  say 
whether  they  shall  appear  or  not,  ami  answer  such  questions  as  you  may  put  to 
them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  now  offer  this  subpoena  served  on  Joseph  A.  Conry.  157  Web- 
ster street,  Easl  Boston.     (Subpoena  read  and  marked  "Ex.  I>." 

1  wish  to  say  thai  Joseph  A.  Conry's  name  is  spelled  C-o-n-r-y  in  the  subpoena. 

The  Court.  You  may  have  a  loan  of  a  copy  of  that  subpoena  for  use  in  the  United 
States  court,  and  the  original  I  will  keep. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  wish  to  offer  the  subpoena  of  Mrs.  William  Ciefre. 

The  Court.  That  may  be  marked  also  and  used  in  the  same  way.  (Marked 
"Ex.  E.") 

Mr.  C  impbell.  Now,  I  wish  to  offer  a  certified  copy  of  the  hoard  of  election  com- 
missioners as  to  the  number  of  male  voters  registered  in  Ward  8. 

The  Court.  I  will  admit  that  subject  to  objection  by  the  other  side  in  case  they 
appear  before  the  hearing  closes. 

Exhibit  F. 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners, 

Old  Court-House,  Court  Square, 

Boston,  Jum  IS,  1908. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

It  appears  by  the  records  of  this  office  that  the  number  of  registered  male  voters  in 
Ward  8,  Boston,  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902  were  as  follows: 

1899 3, 832 

1900 3,  956 

1901 4,  360 

1902 4.o7:; 

The  figures  are  the  number  of  male  voters  at  the  final  registration  for  each  year. 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
John  M.  Mintor,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  to  offer  certified  copy  of  the  hoard  of  assessor--,  as  to  the 
total  number  of  polls  in  Ward  8: 

Exhibit  <  '<. 

City  of  Boston,  Assessing   Department,  Cits  Hall, 

Boston,  Jum  IS,  VMS. 
I  hereby  certify  that  herewith  is  the  total   number  of  polls  assessed  for  the  years 
enumerated  below  in  Ward  8. 

These  totals  include  both  regular  and  supplementary  assessments. 

L899 8, 543 

L900 10,  565 

1901 12, 070 

19U2 9,385 

( '11  irles  E.  Folsom,    Set  retary. 

I  wish  to  offer  the  record  of  Thomas  W.  McTiernan,  who  testified  in  the  first  hear- 
ing in  this  case. 

The  Court.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  was  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction  on  March  14,  1892, 
convicted  for  the  larceny  of  a  coat. 

The  Court.  The  papers  may  be  filed  and  marked  as  exhibits.  (Ex.  H. )  I  under- 
stand that  is  a  record  filed  to  affect  the  credibility  of  a  w  itness  at  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  Now,  I  wish  to  otter  a  certified  copy  of  an  act  relative  to  the 
listing  of  voters  ol  the  city  of  Boston.  (Ex.  [.)  1  wish  to  offer  a  certificate  of 
William  1 1.  Preble,  as  special  justice  of  the  <  iharlestown  district  court.     1  Ex.  J. ) 

I  wisli  to  offer  the  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  especially  the  part 
relative  to  the  exoneration  of  Representative  Daniel  J.  Kiley.     1  Exhibit  K. 

1  would  like  to  call  to  the  stand  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

McCarthy  not  responding,  Samuel  Jacobson  was  called. 
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SAMUEL  JACOBSON,  swum. 
By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.   W 1  iat  is  your  name? — A.  Samuel  Jacobson. 

<,>.   Where  do  you  live? — A.  52  Poplar  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Confectionery  and  icecream. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  in  your  employ  a  person  by  the  name  of  <  feorge  II.  Morse?  - 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  When  did  he  gel  through  working  at  your  place  of  business?  Was  it  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year'.'-  A.   He  got  through  in  February;  yes. 

Q.  Ami  did  you  at  anytime  during  the  month  of  February  go  over  to  Easl  Boston 
and  meet  him  at  the  American  i  louse?  -A.  I  went  over  to  East  I  lost  on  to  deliver  an 
order  for  a  catering  job. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  American  1  fouse  and  meet  <  reorge  1 1.  Morse  there?— A. 

No,  sir;    1  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  money  to  George  II.  Morse  at  the  American  House  in 
Easl  Boston? — A.    No,  sir. 

S  V.MUEL  .1  V.COBSON. 
JONATHAN  TOMLINSON,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

<2-  What  is  your  name? — A.  Jonathan  Tomlinson. 

<].  What  is  your  business? — A.   Police  officer. 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed? — A.  Station  ."■. 

0.  At  the  State  election  in  November,  1902,  were  you  on  duty'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

<,>.  Where  were  you  on  duty? — A.    I  was  at  precinct  4  in  Ward  8. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day'.' — A.   I  was  there  all  day  with  the  exception  of  about 

two  hours  ami  a  halt,  the  dinner  hour. 

(I    What  time  was  that?— A.   From  10  to  about  half  past  12. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Daniel  J.  Kiley,  the  representative  from  that  district? — A.  I 
don't  know  him  any  more  than  to  see  him. 

<2-    Did  you  see  him  that  day  aboutthat  booth? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  all  the  time  you  were  there? — A.  I  could  not  say  all  the  time, 
hut  he  was  there  pretty  much  of  the  time. 

<,».  While  you  were  there  did  anything  like  the  following  happen  at  that  booth:  A 
party  named  Stack  went  in  and  Kiley  after  him;  going  to  the  clerk,  Stack  gave  the 
name  of  Charles  A.  Donovan  and  the  clerk  repeated  the  name  Donovan,  45  McLean 
street,  residence,  and  immediately  said  it  had  been  checked  ami  the  cry  was  it  had 
not  been  checked.  There  was  a  cry  and  some  trouble  there  at  that  time'.'  Do  you 
remember  any  such  occurrence  there  at  that  time?  -A.   No.  sir. 

Q.  And  the  name  of  one  Charles  A.  Donovan  was  called? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  any  such  occurrence  happening  at  all. 

0.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  row  down  there  at  that  precinct  that  you  recall? — A. 
I  did  not  see  any. 

Jon  \  i  ii  w  Tomlinson. 

LOKIN   S.    UK  \Y,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  What  is  your  full  name?— A.   Lorin  S.  Gray. 
<}.  Where  do  you  live? — A.   I  live  at  10  Auckland  street,  Dorchester. 

(,).   You  are  a  police  officer  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

t }.  At  the  State  election,  November  4,  L902,  were  you  on  duty?  A.  I  was,  in  Ward 
s,  precinct  l.  McLean  street,  coiner  of  Blossom. 

Q.    Do  you  know    Daniel. I.   Kiley,  a  representative  from  that  district? — A.   I  do. 

tj.  Was  he  at  the  1 th  where  you  were?     A.   He  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day?— A.  l'xcept  at  breakfast  time  and  lunch  time:  I  was 
the  ballot-box  officer. 

Q.  What  hour  did  you  have  breakfast?— A.  I  usually  gel  my  breakfast  and  Lret 
hack  as  quick  as  I  can;    I  went  at  7  and  got  hack  at  ID. 

Q.    Your  lunch  was  at  what  hour'.'  — A.    I  think  I  went  from  12  to  1. 

i».   And  Mr.  Kiley  was  there  all  the  time  that  you  were  there? — A.    He  was. 

ij.  You  just  heard  me  ask  the  last  witness  in  regard  to  trouble  that  occurred  at 
that  1 th  on  that  day?    -A.    I   did. 

0.    Did  any  such  trouble  occur  there  that  day?— A.   There  was  not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  a1  that  booth  that  day  whilst  you  were  there?— A.  There 
was  not. 

Lorin  S.  Gbay. 
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DANIEL  P.  CAMERON,  sworn. 
By  Mr,  Campbell: 

(I.  What  is  your  name?— A.  Daniel  P.  Cameron. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.   At  54  West  Newton  street. 

i}.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.   Police  officer. 

Q.    [n  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  In  the  city  of  Boston. 

( ).  <>n  November  4,  1902,  election  day,  were  you  on  duty? — A.   Yes  sir:  I  was. 

Q.    Where'.' — A.    In  Ward  S,  precinct  4. 

(,».  What  hours  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  there  from  7  in  the  morning  until  2, 
stead} . 

Q.   Until  2  in  the  afternoon'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

(}.  And  during  that  time  did  you  see  Daniel  .1.  Kiley,  the  representative,  there? — 
A.    I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  All  the  time  that  yon  were  there? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  all  the  time;  I  did 
not  see  him  all  the  time;  I  saw  him  there  several  times. 

Q.    Did  you  leave  thereat  2  o'clock  that  afternoon? — A.  That  was  my  dinner  hour. 

2  o'clock. 

(,>.    What  time  did  you  get  back? — A.  About  ten  minutes  to  4. 

Q.  You  heard  me  ask  the  last  witness  in  regard  to  trouble  that  occurred  at  that 
booth  on  that  day.  Was  there  any  such  trouble  occurred  there'.' — A.  Not  while  1 
was  there. 

Q.    Was  there  any  trouble  during  that  day  at  all'.' — A.   1  never  saw  any. 

I ) ami: i.  r.  Cameron. 

JOHN  C.  E.  CLARK,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Campbell: 

(j.    What  is  your  name? — A.   John  ('.  E.  Clark. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.  At  190  Adams  street,  Dorchester. 

Q.    You  are  a  police  officer  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    I  am. 

<,>.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1 '.mil',  state  where  you  were  stationed. — A.  I  was  doing 
street  duty. 

Q.   Where?— A.  What  they  call  route  13  and  12. 

(}.    Does  that  include  precinct  4  of  Ward  8?— A.    Yes,  sir. 

().  Were  you  at  precinct  4  of  Ward  8  during  the  day? — A.  I  went  down  the  street 
hut  1  was  not  in  the  booth,  not  that  I  remember  of. 

(I.  You  were  not  on  duty  as  an  officer  that  day  attending  to  the  election  at  all? — 
A.    Xo. 

John  C.  E.  (  'lark. 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  offer  all  these  subpoenas:  Jacobson  subpoena,  marked  "Exhibit 
L;"  Clarke  subpoena,  marked  "Exhibit  M;"  Cameron  subpoena,  marked  "Exhibit 
N;"  Gray  subpoena,  marked  "Exhibit  <);"  Tomlinson  subpoena,  marked  "Ex- 
hibit P." 

The  <  'oiirr.  I  shall  adjourn  this  taking  of  further  testimony  until  2  o'clock  to-day. 
I  desire  the  witnesses  who  are  present  and  who  testified  will  be  here  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  testimony  they  have  given,  reading  and  signing  it.  This  testimony 
has  gol  to  be  written  out  and  you  will  be  here  at  2  o'clock  and  it  will  take  hut  a  few 
minutes  to  read  it  over  and  sign  it. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

After  the  witnesses  who  had  testified  in  the  morning  had  read  the  report  of  their 

testimony  and  signed  it,  they  were  all  sworn  by  Judge  Preble  as  to  the   truth  of  the 
statements  in  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  to  offer  now,  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  assessors  of  the 
city  of  Boston  as  to  the  total  uumber  of  regular  and  supplementary  assessments  in 
Ward  8,  in  the  years  1899,  1900,  L901,  and  L902.  (Certificate  read  and  marked 
"  Exhibit  <  >."  I 
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Exhibit  <,>. 

City  ok  Boston,  Assessing  Department,  City  Ball, 

Boston,  June  15,  1903. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  total  number  of  polls  assessed   in  Ward  8,  regular  and 
supplementary,  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  were  as  follows: 


Regular  assessment I       8,093 

Supplementary  assessment 150 

Total |       8,543 


10,251 

314 


II.  (61 
609 


12, 070 


9.111 
J71 


For  the  board  of  assessors: 


George  A.  Council,  Chairman. 


JEREMIAH  J.  MCCARTHY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Jeremiah  J.  McCarthy. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  56  Spring  street. 

(I  Is  that  in  Ward  8?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<,>.  City  of  Boston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  interested  in  politics? — A.  A  little  mite. 

Q.  Have  you  run  for  any  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  office  did  you  run? — A.  Common  council. 

Q.  When  did  you  run  for  the  common  council? — A.  In  1900  and  1901. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  the  common  council? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  elective  office?— A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  ward  committee. 

Q.  You  held  no  other  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  November  4,  1902,  were  you  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polling  booth  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Blossom  and  McLean  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there? — A.  Between  7  o'clock  and  8,  and  remained  until 
8;  and  then  I  went  there  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  there  until  after  it  closed. 

Q.  That  is,  from  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  all  that  time? — A.  During  all  that  time. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  a  person  by  the 
name  of  George  H.  Morse? — A.  No,  sir. 

0-  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  a  person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  W. 
McTiernan? — A.   No,  sir. 

0.  On  that  day  at  that  booth?—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  testimony  which  was  given  by  George  H.  Morse 
at  the  hearing  held  in  East  Boston  in  this  case: 

"By  Mr.  Malley: 

"Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  My  voting  booth  was  on  the  corner  of  Blossom  and 
Parkman  streets;  and  I  met  on  the  way  there,  on  the  corner  of  Blossom  and  Park- 
man  streets,  Mr.  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

"Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Jeremiah  .McCarthy?  What  does  he  do? — A.  I  don't  know  what 
he  does.     1  just  know  he  is  one  of  the  Ward  S  men. 

"Q.  Is  he  interested  in  Ward  s  politics? — A.  Yes;  and  he  asked  me  had  I  voted. 
I  said  'No,'  and  he  said,  'Well,  go  ahead  and  vote.'  1  said,  'Well,  I  don't  care  to 
hurry  about  voting;  I've  got  lots  of  time.'  'Well,  there  is  something  in  it  for  you  if 
you  go  in.'  I  said,  'All  right.  What  is  in  it?'  'Well,  there  is  a  couple  of  dollars 
in  it.'  'Oh,'  I  said,  'I  do  not  care  to  take  the  chance  of  going  in.'  'Well,  here, 
take  this,'  lie  said,  'and  go  in  and  vote  on  this  name.'  lie  banded  me  a  slip  of 
paper  with  a  name  on  it  and  the  address  to  go  in.  I  said,  'No;  1  don't  want  to  take 
the  chance.'  " 

Did  any  such  occurrence  as  that  take  place  on  that  day,  so  far  as  you  know? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  precinct? — A.  Oh,  I  have  lived  in  that  pre- 
cinct, I  guess,  three  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  Jeremiah  McCarthy  living  in  that  precinct? — A.  Yes:  there 
is  another  Jeremiah  McCarthy  at  16  Causeway  street. 

2970—03 23 
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Q.  What  does  he  do? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  doea  for  a  living.  He  did  live 
there;  I  don't  know  that  he  lives  there  now. 

Q.   Is  he  interested  in  polities  so  far  as  yon  know?— A.   Not  to  my  know  ledge. 

Q.   Was  he  in  the  booth  in  precinct  4  on  that  day? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  the  hours  from  11  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  there  all  the  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  yon  were  the  only  McCarthy  there  so  far  as  yon  know? — A.   Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  <  Seorge  II.  Morse  $2  on  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  purpose  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  at  that  booth  did  you  see  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Kiley,  now  Rep- 
resentative from  that  district? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W7as  he  there  during  the  hours  that  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  there  all  the  time  that  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  all  the  day? — A.   From  11  o'clock  until  after  4;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to  lunch  at  all  during  that  day? — A.   He  did  not. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  he  was  at  that  booth  at  that  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  left  it  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  He  never  left  it.  I  know  he  did  not 
leave  it. 

The  Coukt.  There  is  no  more  testimony  to  he  taken  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.   I  should  like  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow . 

The  Court.  We  will  adjourn  until  1  o'clock  to-morrow,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  are  to  meet  at  2  o'clock. 

Jeremiah  J.  McCarthy. 

THIRTEENTH  HEARING. 

Boston,  Thursday,  June  IS,  1903. 
Mr.  Campbell.   I  wish  to  offer  notice  of  witnesses  who  were  served  upon:  John  H. 
Mahoney,  William  J.  Hyland,  Charles  E.  Folsome,   John   M.  Minton,  Daniel  J. 
Kiley,  Jacob  Robinson,  John  P.  Clark,  and  Thos.  M.  Mullen. 

JOHN  M.  MINTON,  sworn. 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.  John  M.  Minton. 

Q.  You  are  chairman  of  the  board  of  election  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton?—A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  is  that  board  made  up — of  how  many  members? — A.   Four. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  bipartisan  board? — A.  Yes.  It  is  composed  of  two 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  tie,  who  decides? — A.  We  call  in  a  municipal  justice  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Q.  And  he  casts  the  deciding  vote? — A.  YTes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  made  to  your  board  in  relation  to  illegal  voting 
by  persons  at  No.  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street,  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  No,  sir;  not  since 
I  have  been  on  the  board,  from  May  1,  1902. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  of  illegal  registration? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
since  May  1,  1902,  when  I  went  on  the  hoard. 

0.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  entered  of  illegal  registration  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton during  1902? — A.    Yes. 

il  Where? — A.  There  have  been  complaints  entered  against  persons  residing  at 

68  Causeway  street.   Ward  8,  precinct  L. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  thai  complaint? — A.  There  were  thirty-two  com- 
plaints of  persons  residing al  68  Causeway  street. 

0.    Has  the  hoard  taken  any  action  on  those  complaints? — A.    Ye-. 

<}.    What  action? — A.    Do  you  desire  the  names  of  the  persons  or  just  the  action'.' 

0.  The  action  in  regard  to  all  of  them? — A.  Well,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  H. 
Chirack 

( I  When  was  that  complaint  entered? — A.  April  24,  1902.  Service  was  made 
April  29. 

O.  I  asked  you  aboul  L902;  has  there  been  any  complaint? — A.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  to  give  the  year. 

(,>.  The  year  1902?     A.  No;  there  wasnot iplaint  in  1902. 

*}.  The  first  complaint  was  made  when?      A.    In  Ward  8. 

n.   Yes.      \.    \pril  24,  1903. 

<,>.  What  was  the  result  of  all  those  complaints  the  action  of  the  board,  the  gen- 
eral result?  A.  in  live  cases  the  complaints  were  dismissed:  in  one  case  sufficient 
ground  not  appearing,  no  summons  was  issued  to  the  person  complained  of;  in  the 
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remainder  of  the  cases  the  complaints  were  withdrawn  by  the  person  who  made  the 
complaint. 

O,.  Did  Joseph  A.  Conry  or  his  attorney  enter  any  complaint? — A.  Francis  F. 
Harrington  made  a  number  of  complaints. 

Q.  Did  he  enter  the  complaints  as  attorney  for  Joseph  A.  Conry? — A.  He  entered 
the  complaints  as  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  only  complaints  that  have  been  entered  since  May  1,  1902? — 
A.   Well,  we  have  had  complaints  from  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.   I  mean  in  regard  to  Ward  8. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  in  regard  to  Ward  8?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

John  M.  Minton. 

CHARLES  E.  FOLSOM,  sworn. 

Q.   What  is  your  name'.' — A.  Charles  E.  Folsom. 

Q.   Where  do  you  reside? — A.   At  30  Esmond  street,  Dorchester,  Ward  20. 

Q.   You  are  a  member  of  the  board  of  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   I  am. 

Q.   You  are  the  secretary  of  the  board? — A.   I  am. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  entered  with  your  board  relative  to  illegal  assess- 
ments in  Ward  8  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  No — that  is,  I  suppose  you  mean  during 
my  time  as  secretary? 

Q.   During  the  last  year,  since  May  1,  1902,  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  No. 

Chakles  E.  Folsom. 

JOHN  Hi  MAHONY,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.  John  H.  Mahony. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.  110  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment? — -A.  Employed  as  architect  in  the  building  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  visit  1  and  3  Lowell  street  at  any  time  within  the  last 
year'.' — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.   When? — A.  Sometime  in  February  of  this  year. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  visit  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  To  examine  the 
building  relative  to  egress  and  prepare  plan  of  the  rooms  for  building  commissioner. 

(}.  Was  that  made  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  building  commis- 
sioner?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   For  Mr.  Conry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2-  And  what  did  you  find  there? — A.  1  found  a  three-story  brick  building  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  Causeway  street,  occupied  as  a  drug  store. 

Q.  Is  that  known  as  1  and  .'!  Lowell  street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  floor  was  occu- 
pied as  a  drug  ston — the  corner  building;  the  second  (lour  parlor,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen;  and  the  two  remaining  floors  above  occupied  by  lodgers. 

Q.    Have  you  a  plan  that  will  enable  you  to  tell  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Have  you  that  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  1  Lowell  street. — A.  Yes. 

<,).  In:!  Lowell  street  what  did  you  find'.'— A.  I  found  a  part  of  the  building  on 
the  front  used  for  a  store,  and  the  rest  used  as  a  lodging  house  complete. 

Q.    Diil  you  go  through  the  whole  house? — A.    1  did. 

Q.    Did  you  look  over  the  accommodations  in  that  house? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Was  that  part  nf  your  duty? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

(}.    Did  you  find  accommodations  there  for  persons'.' — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  persons? — A.  I  don't  know  positively,  but  I  think  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  108. 

Q.   One  hundred  ami  eight? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  floors  were  there  in  that  building? — A.   Three  and  an  attic. 

Q.    (  >n  each  floor  there  were  beds? — A.    Yes.  sir;  accommodations  tor  two  people — 

double  deckers. 

Q.  That  is.  two  persons  could  sleep  in  the  same  lied,  oneover  theother? — A.  Ye-, 
sir;  and  there  were  single  beds  and  lounges  in  different  rooms. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Conry  ever  get  from  you  a  copy  of  your  report  on  this  matter? — A. 
Ye-,  sir;  similar  to  this. 

John  II.  Mahony. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM   CIFRE,  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 
Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.   Mrs.  William Cifre. 
Q.  W  lie  re  do  you  live? — A.  At  tin  Castle  street,  suite  11. 
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Q.  Did  you  live  there  in  May,  1902? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Two  years  last  April. 

Q.  Two  years  last  April? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  Thomas  W.  McTiernan? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  named  George  H.  Morse? — A.   No,  sir:  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Thomas  W.  McTiernan  had  a  person  named  George  H. 
Morse  call  on  him  at  60  Castle  street? — A.  He  has  called,  but  was  not  in  the  house. 
He  has  rung  up  the  tube  and  inquired  for  him. 

Q.  In  May,  1902,  did  Thomas  W.  McTiernan  live  at  that  house  with  you?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.   When  did  he  last  reside  there? — A.  Somewhere  around  the  last  of  March,  1902. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  on  May  1,  1902,  he  was  not  living  there? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Mrs.  William  ClPEE. 

WILLIAM  J.  IIYLAND,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.   William  J.  Hyland. 

Q.   Yon  are  a  sergeant  of  police  of  the  citv  of  Boston? — A.  1  am. 

Q.  At  what  station?— A.  Station  3,  West  End. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  visit  1  and  3  Lowell  street  within  the  last  year? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  visit  it? — A.  Searching  for  liquor. 

Q.  And  during  your  search  for  liquor  did  you  look  at  the  accommodations  there — 
inspecting  for  sleeping  in  1  and  3  Lowell  street? — A.  Not  in  No.  1 — in  No.  3  only. 

Q.   How  many  beds  did  you  find  in  3  Lowell  street? — A.   I  think  it  was  SI  or  82. 

Q.  You  testified  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Edward  J.  Kane? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Relative  to  3  Lowell  street? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  floors  are  there  in  that  house?— A.  Four. 

Q.  On  the  first  floor — how  many  beds  did  yon  find,  if  you  recollect? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  that.     I  did  not  bring  that  memorandum  with  me;  I  brought  another  one. 

Q.  It  was  on  December  9,  1902,  at  city  election,  that  you  searched  that  house  for 
intoxicating  liquors  under  a  warrant? — A.  Yes,  sir — that  is,  I  searched  both  houses. 

Q.  On  the  first  floor  of  No.  3  Lowell  street — did  you  not  testify  that  you  found  14 
bunks  there  arranged  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other? — A.  Possibly  14 — I  think  it  was. 
I  won't  testify  the  exact  number. 

Q.  And  on  the  second  floor  28? — A.  That  is  probably  correct. 

Q.  And  on  the  third  floor  24  bunks? — A.  That  is  probably  correct. 

Q.  And  on  the  fourth  floor  16  beds? — A.  That  is  probably  correct. 

Q.  And  in  the  whole  house — you  testified  there  were  83  beds  at  3  Lowell  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  memorandum  of  that  the  day  you  searched  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  memorandum? — A.  Yes;  I  made  a  copy  and  left 
it  at  the  station  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  original  memorandum  you  made? — A.   I  destroyed  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  it  to  Joseph  A.  Conry  or  any  of  his  attorneys  or  anyone  in  his 
behalf? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that? — A.  Quite  positive. 

Q.  So  that  you  found  82  bedsat3  Lowell  street — and  about  how  many  would  those 
beds  acc< todate? — A.  That  number  of  persons. 

Q.  Eighty-two  persons? — A.   Yes. 

William  .1.  Hyland. 

THOMAS  M.  MULLEN,  sworn. 

Q.    What  is  your  name? — A.   Thomas  M  Mullen. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live? — A.   435  Last  Sixth  street,  South  Boston. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  1  and  .'5  Lowell  street  within  the  last  year? — A. 
I  have,  sir. 

(^.  When  did  you  visit  it? — A.  With  Lieutenant  Clark  of  station  3;  I  don't  remem- 
ber just  the  date. 

Q.    For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there? — A.  To  assess  them. 

<l.  To  assess  w  hat — all  the  male  voters  over  the  age  of  20  that  lived  there  the  first 
of  May,   L903?-  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  male  persons  lived  thereon  that  day? — A.  Well,  now,  I  made  no 
memorandum.     Whatever  I  say  will  he  according  to  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  According  to  your  best  recollection,  how  many  were  there? — A.  I  should  say 
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there  were,  maybe,  23  to  28  in  No.  I.     It  might  be  less  and  it  might  lie  more,  but  I 
think  something  like  that.     1  think  it  was  25;   I  won't  be  sure. 

Q.  That  is  your  besl  recollection? — A.  That  is  my  best  recollect  inn;  ami  in  No.  .'! 
it  was  something  between  70  and  so. 

Q.  Between  70  and  SO?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

<}.  So  thai  there  were  at  the  time  you  made  your  visit  there  over  a  hundred  male 
persons  in  1  ami  :'»  Lowell  street? — A.    Yes. 

Q.    Where  is  1  and  .">  Lowell  street — in  'Ward  S? — A.    It  is  in  Ward  8. 

Q.    You  say  Lieutenant  Clark  was  with  you  at  the  time? — A.    Yes.  sir. 

Thomas  M.  MULLEN. 

JACOB  ROBINSON,  sworn. 

0-  What  is  your  name'.' — A.  Jacob  Robinson. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live? — A.    14  Hancock  street. 

C>.    In  Ward  S  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

i).  ( >n  election  day,  November  4,  L902 — the  State  election — were  you  at  the  booth, 
corner  of  Blossom  and  McLean  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  lived,  then,  right  opposite  it. 

Q.  Were  you  around  that  booth  all  that  day'.' — A.  I  was  around  the  booth  all  that 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Daniel  J.  Kiley,  the  representative  from  Ward  8,  at  that  booth  on 
that  day? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

<>>.    Was  he  there  all  the  time  that  you  were  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  at  the  booth  was  there  any  trouble  in  the  booth  relative 
to  the  voting  of  a  person  named  Stack  on  the  name  of  one  Donovan? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.   Was  there  any  trouble  there  during  that  day,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.   No,  sir. 

<,>.   Were  you  there  all  that  day? — A.   I  was  there  all  day. 


Jacob  Robinson. 


Mr.  Campbell.  I  now  offer  these  subpoenas  in  evidence. 
(Papers  marked  Exhibits  R-r,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  and  X.) 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  20,  at  11  a.  m. 

FOURTEENTH  HEARING. 

Boston,  Saturday,  June  20,  1903. 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  call  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Kiley. 

DANIEL  J.  KILEY,  sworn. 

<,>.   What  is  your  name? — A.   Daniel  J.  Kiley. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Kiley? — A.    At  present  at  49  Allen  street. 

Q.   You  are  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives?  -A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  at  the  time  you  were  elected  to  that  office? — A.  You  mean 
my  voting  residence? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  1  lived  at  13  Allen  street  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  then  at  49  Allen 
st  n  m  't 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  you  lived  at  13  Allen  street?— A.  At  13  Allen  street, 

<}.    How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  legislature? — A.  Three  years. 

<}.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  other  public  body  besides  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives? — A.  The  city  council. 

<^.    How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  city  council? — A.   Five  years. 

0.  Were  you  president  of  that  body?— A.  I  was  president  of  the  lower  branch 
three  years. 

Q.  That  is  composed  of  Republicans  and  Democrats'.'— A.    Both  parties. 

Q.  You  were  elected  president  of  the  common  council  in  what  year? — A.  I  was 
elected  in  1899,  L900,  and  1901  by  the  votes  of  both  political  parties,  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  the  representative  from  the  Eighth  Suffolk  district  in  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

(.j.  ( >n  November  4,  1902,  you  remember  that  was  State  election  day? — A.  The  day 
of  the  State  election,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  that  day? — A.  At  precinct  4,  in  Ward  8,  corner  of  McLean 
ami  Blossom  streets. 

Q.   Were  you  there  all  day? — A.    All  day. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  there  at  anytime  to  go  to  lunch?— A.  Just  to  step  across  the 
street  where  my  residence  was  located — across  the  street  from  the  booth. 

Q.   1  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  testimony  given   by  George  \\.  Morse  in  the  hearing 
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of  this  case  before  Justice  Barnes  and  Mr.  Dean  on  March  2,  1903,  in  which  Morse 
testified  as  follows: 

"I  met  McTiernan  about  half-past  2  in  the  afternoon.  1  went  down  to  the  poll- 
ing booth  on  Lyman,  a  little  below  Lyman  and  Staniford  streets,  and  there  he  met 
Mr.  Daniel  Kileyof  Ward  8.  Mr.  Kjley  called  him  to  one  side  and  called  me  one 
side  and  said,  'Did  you  vote'.''  I  said  'No.'  'Well,  have  you  voted'." — to  Mr. 
McTiernan.  He  says 'No.'  He  says,  'Go  ahead  in  and  vote.'  He  says,  'Oh,  I 
have  got  lots  of  time  before  4  o'clock,'  he  says. 

"  By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.  "  Who  said  that? — A.  Mr.  McTiernan.  And  he  says,  '  I  have  go!  lots  of  time.' 
He  says,  '  Go  ahead  in  and  vote  now.'  He  says,  '  Here  is  $2,  and  be  sure  to  vote  for 
Mr.  John  A.  Keliher.'  McTiernan  said,  '  1  don't  want  to;  I  am  afraid  to.'  He  Bays, 
'Never  mind,  don't  be  afraid;  I  have  got  the  police  with  me  and  everybody  behind 
the  rail.     Go  ahead  in  and  vote.'     So  he  took  the  $2  and  went  in  and  voted." 

Q.  Did  any  such  occurrence  as  that  happen  on  that  day? — A.  I  was  not  on  Stani- 
ford street  in  precinct  2  for  a  single  moment  on  that  day.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  McTier- 
nan nor  Mr.  Morse  on  that  day.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took  place,  and  it  is 
absolutely  false  in  every  particular. 

Q.  Do  you  know  men  by  the  names  of  Thomas  W.  McTiernan  and  George  H. 
Morse? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  present  later  in  that  day  when  George  H.  Morse  met  one  Jeremiah 
McCarthy  in  some  place  near  the  booth  at  the  corner  of  Blossom  and  Parkraan 
streets? — A.  Blossom  and  Parkman  streets? 

Q.  Pome  place  near  Blossom  and  Parkman  streets? — A.  1  was  not  there  at  any 
time  during  that  day,  at  Blossom  and  Parkman  streets. 

Q.  You  therefore  did  not  hear  any  conversation  between  one  Morse  and  one  Jere- 
miah McCarthy  at  that  place  on  that  day? — A.   I  heard  no  conversation. 

Q.  There  were  charges  brought  against  you  before  the  house  of  representatives? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  charges  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  charges  that  are  made  against 
John  A.  Keliher  by  Mr.  Conry? — A.  Substantially  the  same  charges  as  were  testified 
to  by  these  witnesses,  Morse  and  McTiernan. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result? — A.  The  result  was  a  report  which  I  take  it  you 
have,  made  officially  to  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  ten  Republicans  and  one  Democrat,  after  a  full  investigation,  completely 
and  fully  exonerating  me  from  any  such  charge. 

Daniel  J.   Kiley. 

JOHN  P.  CLARK,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Campbell: 

Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.  John  P.  Clark. 

Q.   You  are  a  lieutenant  of  police  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  do  you  live? — A.   In  Charlestown;  18  Chestnut  street. 

(}.  Had  you  occasion  within  the  last  two  months  to  visit  1  and  3  Lowell  street, 
Ward  S,  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A.    1  had. 

Q.    For  what  purpose  did  you  visit  it?     A.    For  the  purpose  of  as-essing. 

<^.  For  the  purpose  of  assessing  under  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts relative  to  the  listing  and  registration  of  voters  in  the  city  of  Boston? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  under  that  act? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   As  a  police  officer  of  the  city  of  Boston? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  rind  some  people  at  1  and  3  Lowell  street'.' — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.   How  many? — A.   I  found  three  when  I  went    there. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  were  living  there  at  that 
time?— A. 'I  did. 

0.  How  many  names  did  you  take? — A.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  number; 
hut  it  seems  to  me  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  perhaps  *).">  or  !)4. 

(I.   Ninety-three  or  ninety-four? — A.   I  should  say  aboul  that. 

Q.  And  you  made  that  return  to  the  commissioners  of  police?  — A.    I  did. 

Q.  And  who  took  the  names  with  you — who  assisted  you  in  the  taking  of.  the 
names? — A.  Sergeant  Mullen,  of  station  •'!. 

Jon\  P.  Clark. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  to  offer  this  certificate  of  the  institutions  registration 
department,  as  to  Nathaniel  Reed.  (Certificate  read.)  1  offer  this  because  Reed  is 
one  of  the  witnesses  called  to  testify  in  Fast  Boston,  and  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
The  reason  is  because  he  was  on  the  island — in  prison.      I  Exhibit  Y. ) 
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The  Court.  We  will  adjourn  to  some  time  obliged  to  be  fixed  hereafter,  on  notice 
to  the  other  side. 

I,  William  H.  Preble,  special  justice  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  Charlestown 
district,  said  court   being  a  court  of  record,  and   having  a  seal,  and   having  original 

and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Wards  3,  4, 
and  5  of  the  city  of  Boston,  said  wards  comprising  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 

district,  hereby  certify  that  at  the  request  of  John  A.  Keliher,  the  returned  member 
to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  from  said  district,  did,  after  due  notices  to  said  Joseph 
A.  Conry,  which  said  notices,  with  return  of  the  sheriff  of  service  thereon,  are  hereto 
attached"  and  made  a  part  of  the  record,  take  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses. 
Said  witnesses  appeared  before  me.  and  after  being  duly  sworn,  their  testimony  was 
reduced  to  writing,  ami  after  examination  by  said  witnesses,  was  severally  signed  by 
them,  and  further  verified  by  their  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  their  said  statements;  that 
the  testimony  of  said  witnesses  is  comprised  between  pages  4  and  30,  inclusive,  of  the 
annexed  record. 

And  that  the  exhibits  hereto  attached  from  A  to  Y,  inclusive,  were  received  by  me 
and  are  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  hereby  certify  that  neither  said  Joseph  A.  Conry  or  any  person  representing  him 
appeared  before  me  at  either  of  said  hearings. 

I  further  certify  that  .Mark  E.  Smith  is  the  clerk  of  the  said  municipal  court  of  the 
Charlestown  district,  and  that  the  seal  attached  hereto  is  the  seal  of  said  court. 

[seal.]  William  H.  Preble, 

Special  Justice. 

1,  Mark  E.  Smith,  clerk  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  Charlestown  district,  hereby 
certify  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  William  H.  Preble,  special 
justice  of  said  court,  and  that  the  foregoing  certificate  signed  by  him  is  in  his  own 
proper  handwriting. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  court. 

[ska i..]  Mark  E.  Smith, 

Clerk  of  tin  Municipal  Courtofthe  Charlestown  District. 
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